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On the eve of his e 
meeting with George 
Bush, the embattled 
Soviet President 
expresses hope for his 
country, anger at his 
critics, advice for 
foreign leaders and =~ 
supreme confidence in E 
.| himself. He clearly sees 
ki himself as the leader of 
a new Russian | 
Revolution and-a-- 
visionary for the end of 
the century. | 
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Behind the Sandinistas' stunning election loss in Nicaragua 
is the secret story of U.S.-Soviet partnership in Central | 
America. George Bush may lack Mikhail Gorbachev's grand. | 
vision, but he and his advisers proved their mastery of 
creative diplomacy. 
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ASIA/PACIFIC: One year after the Tiananmen 28 
crackdown, a divided Chinese leadership is trying 

to put the best face on an unpopular regime 

Though the debate over reforms continues, it is increasingly clear that 
China can be changed only from the top down. 


UNITED STATES: The donnybrook over the 34 
continued existence of the National Endowment 

for the Arts is coming to a head 

Enraged by the NEA's funding of an exhibition of provocative Robert 
Mapplethorpe photographs, ultraconservatives are fighting in Congress 
to abolish the agency. 


WORLD: Ex-Communists gain power in Romania 37 
with a landslide victory for lon lliescu 

Wayward Marxist-Leninists can expect a solid triumph in Bulgaria, but 
the question remains: Are these ex- Communists wolves—or sheep? 


BUSINESS: A total of 42 nations sign up for 43 
Eastern Europe's reconstruction bank 

The $12 billion initiative is sorely needed, but there remain questions as 
to whether the effort will be enough, and in time.» Women's World 
Banking finances female entrepreneurs, including those without 
collateral, around the globe. 


MUSIC: An unknown's Traviata triumph breaks 47 
the La Scala curse 

For 26 years, Milan operagoers have clung to the memory of la Divina, 
Maria Callas. This season, when soprano Tiziana Fabbricini sang the 
Verdi masterpiece, she received 13 curtain calls and rave reviews. “A star 
is born," they said. 


CINEMA: Glasnost films stir Cannes's 50 
conscience, but a bizarre comedy from David 

Lynch wins the grand prize 

Once Wild at Heart came on the scene, none of its rivals stood a chance. 
This was the big movie from a hot American director, rushed straight 
from the lab to the Riviera. 
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ikhail Gorbachev makes so much news that for the past 
M five years he has been almost a daily staple of the front 
pages and nightly broadcasts. Exclusive access is another mat- 
ter: since taking office, he has given only a handful of inter- 
views to American journalists. The first was to TIME in August 
1985. “Do you think we're never going to meet again, so you 
are going to pile everything into one interview?" he joked after 
more than an hour of conversation. We did meet again. Last 
week, on the eve of his summit meeting with George Bush, 
Gorbachev invited Time Warner editor-in-chief Jason 
McManus and five TIME staff members to his Kremlin office 
for a four d'horizon that lasted an hour. 

The Soviet President engaged his visitors with that combi- 
nation of energy and self-confidence for which he has become 
legendary. As his remarks were being translated, he made oc- 
casional asides to editor at large Strobe Talbott and Moscow 
bureau chief John Kohan, both fluent Russian speakers. “He is 
talking a long time,” Gorbachev said of translator Pavel Pala- 
shenko at one point. “Did I really say that much?" When man- 
aging editor Henry Muller tried to slip in one last question, 
Gorbachev addressed him sternly as “Comrade Editor,” then, 
with a laugh, changed it to “Mr. Editor.” Says chief of corre- 
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1985 Gorbachev seemed like a “successful provincial party boss” 
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Letters 


MEMOIRS 


“Sakharov 
paid a high 
price for his 
freedom of 
speech." 


Steve Erwin, Lindale, Ga. 


Andrei Sakharov's Memoirs [May 14] 
demonstrate graphically the impotence of 
an individual under a dictatorship. People 
knew that the kulaks and others were being 
deported and exterminated. People heard 
the rumors that Jews were to be transport- 
ed to Siberia in 1953. Yet they could do 
nothing. The Germans reacted to the Nazi 
regime in like manner. But to this day they 
are excoriated for their passivity toward 
evil. Why the double standard? 

George J. Beichl 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


We will not forget the contributions 
and numerous sacrifices that Sakharov 
made during his life. Many Americans take 
for granted rights that in other countries 
are hard to come by. Sakharov paid a high 
price for his freedom of speech. 

Steve Erwin 
Lindale, Ga. 


Sakharov knew what men like Joseph 
Stalin and Lavrenti Beria stood for. Never- 
theless, he served them willingly. And this 
is the person you have chosen to call a 
“20th century giant"? 

Michael F. Scotto 
Smithtown, N.&c- 


Alien Nation 


In your story on the increased number 
of aliens smuggled into the U.S., you failed 
to mention some important effects of the 
Immigration Reform and Control Act of 
1986 [May 14]. Employers tend not to hire 
a foreign-looking or foreign-sounding ap- 
plicant, even if the person is legally allowed 
to reside and work in the U.S. and qualifies 
for the job. Also, employers have been fir- 
ing newly legalized aliens who had been 
working under false names, only to rehire 
them with their new names and Social Se- 
curity numbers. But those re-employed 
lose seniority and accrued benefits and 
must work for a lower salary. 

Eduardo Orbea, Immigrant Specialist 
Travelers and Immigrants Aid 
Chicago 


For years the U.S. has been over- 
whelmed by waves of immigrants. We need 
a breather. There are billions of people in 
the world, and their numbers are increas- 
ing geometrically. If we continue our 
present immigration policy, we will all be 
taxed into oblivion, and it won’t keep 
America from drowning in the same prob- 
lems that have sunk the Third World. 

Laurella Cross 
Irvine, Calif. 


I'm surprised by the amounts the Chi- 
nese pay to be smuggled into the-O.S: The 
necessary $20,000 to $38,000 is a fortune 
that could guarantee a Chinese family a 
good living in its own country. How and 
why do people spend so much to be trans- 
ported as human cargo? 

Wei Zhang 

Diemen, the Netherlands 

Eager to flee communism, most aliens smug- 

gled in from China have their fees paid by 

someone else— relatives in the U.S., potential 

employers or loan sharks. Then they typically 

work off the debt over several years, some- 
times in a sort of involuntary servitude. 


Moscow's May Day 


In the article on the celebration of May 
Day in Moscow [May 14], you translate the 
slogan on one protest poster as POWER TO 
THE PEOPLE BUT NOT TO THE PARTY. The 
literal translation would be POWER TO THE 
PEOPLES AND NOT TO THE PARTIES! It is 
those plurals that make the problems of 
the Soviet Union so intractable. 

Leofranc Adrian Holford-Strevens 
Oxford, England. 


Chinese Mores 


I was interested to read of the spread 
of the sexual revolution in the world's 
most populous nation [May 14]. While 
visiting China in 1984, I strolled one eve- 
ning around the streets of Xi'an. I quickly 
left one area when I observed more than a 
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along a fence. Since few citizens hay! 
access to motor vehicles and living quar 
ters are crowded, where can unmarrig . 
lovers go? | 
Joan $їир 
New York Ci 


Birth Control on ТУ 


Your report on TV soap operas th; 
advocate family-planning in developin 
countries [May 7] overlooked a key perso; 
Miguel Sabido, a vice president of Мех] 
co's Televisa, created the communication 
methodology on which the melodrama Th 2 
are based and which give them thej ; 
unique impact. This social-science-bassQ7f S/ 
methodology, when carefully applied, de 
livers significant results. 

David O. Poindexter, Presiden By ANI 

Population Communications Internationa у 
New York Сі) р: 
ES 

The use of family-planning soap operathe Ba 
shows that TV has a great impact. But intail is p 
stead of promoting absurd serials, govern There 
ments should put more emphasis on eduSive wc 
cational and informational programs. T\dissent 
could save a deteriorating culture fronthan t 
crumbling further. Brothe 

Anjum Rinto be tl 

Bombaorigine 

ofane 

what k 

Canadian Taxes rejecte 


In reporting on the Canadianeconom It i 
ic situation [May 7], you said that the arRoyal / 
nouncement of the goods and services tad Umosr 
“sparked a revolt akin to that touched 008105 
in Britain by Margaret Thatcher's contrdang і 
versial poll tax.” This is a gross exaggeralet x 


Pi 


tion. Most Canadians may be opposed t E 9 
the G.s.T., some may even have signed p t F 
starter 


titions against it, but the majority ји 
complained about it over breakfast. Comer S0 
paring our reactions to the violence 1088510 
Britain is ridiculous. Canadians are UN NES 
passive for that. ge uu 

Chris Klasse Stm 


er emy w 
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Trading Manhattan stratior 
alar tas 


Was the 1626 deal whereby the Indian arita 


bartered Manhattan to the Dutch really Seen de 


lopsided [April 30]? Having $24 worth Citic a, 


trinkets grow to $77.7 billion worth of rèh armi 
estate in 364 years is equivalent to апап ср in.’ 
al compound rate of return of only 6.2% Tod 
The real rate of return is even lower, SING, me of 
this calculation ignores the cost of develofy pris) 
ing that real estate. " anging 
u 
Anthony Df ѕсгу 
Norwich, Englalsainters 
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Pictures at an 
"Exhibition 


Scene 
London, England 


апа The Royal Academy’s summer 


e 
base it Show shapes up 
d, de 


siden By ANNE CONSTABLE 


tiona 
"GA painting of a baby is dismissed as a 
"snapshot." A huge canvas depicting 
perathe Battersea Power Station in minute de- 
ut intail is pronounced “quite an achievement.” 
vern There are two votes for a portrait of a pen- 
| edusive woman cradling a small pig, although a 
s. T\dissenter sniffs, “We've seen better pigs 
fronthan that.” An impression of the Marx 


chalk makes a notation on the back of the 
work under review and dispatches it 
onward. 

At midmorning uniformed guards 
wheel in a trolley bearing a tureen of beef 
tea laced with sherry, and committee mem- 
bers abandon their task for some light 
nourishment. “The great thing about this 
show is that it is an open exhibition,” says 
an understandably bleary-eyed judge, Ben 


Brothers crossing what appears 
Rito be the Red Sea gets a vote for 
jnbaeriginality, but an oil rendering 
___О an enormous dog gnawing at 

what looks like a human leg is 

rejected out of hand. 
nom It is judgment time at the 
ıe arROyal Academy of Arts, and the 
es tgatmosphere is hectic as selection 
>d oPegins for some 1,200 works to 
jntrdiang in this year's 222nd Sum- 
gergner Exhibition, which runs from 
ed une 9 to Aug. 19. The opening 
d pof the exhibit is the traditional 
; justarter’s gun of Britain’s sum- 
Commer social season and an annual 
ce joccasion for comment and con- 
e totroversy. Grumbling about the 

quality of the show has been a 
las „Pastime virtually since the acad- 
Оту was founded under the 
' sponsorship of King George III. 
— Critics have called it a demon- 

stration of the gulf between pop- 

. Шаг taste and serious art. More 
dior ritably, the exhibition has 
lly Seen described by one major art 
rth ritic as “а quaint survivor, one of those 
f I harming anachronisms British life is so 
anch in.” 
6.2 Today survival is indeed at stake, as 
Sl ome of the 11,220 submissions аге parad- 
геод briskly before members of the august 
^Janging-and-selection committee by a line 
"f scruffily attired art students. Sunday 
Sl ainters and professional artists alike get 
Anly the most cursory examination before 
icademy president Roger de Grey raises 
ine of two sticks with affixed letters to in- 
licate whether the entry has been rejected 
an X) or provisionally accepted (a D for 
| doubtful). A student armed with a stub of 


Mili ii ias — | Te —MH vevan э 
De Grey and Green: sanctioners of the display 


Levene, sipping his tea. “It’s a bit like a ba- 
zaar. It caters to all tastes.” 

After six days of brisk execution, the 
committee will have rejected 7,620 of the 
submissions. The 95 members of the Royal 


Academy are entitled to submit six works | 


each— outsiders are limited to three—and 
are guaranteed acceptance, an honor ac- 
corded few outsiders. In the past, the Nor- 
folk watercolors offered by Arthur G. Gar- 
rick have almost always been selected; 
Garrick is a nom de peinture for Prince 
Charles. This year Garrick has no entry. 
Once initial selections are made, mem- 


Chern Sible RomanitGevian IKargsiroellestidms Hardwaratter how the critics rule. 


In the past, the watercolors of Arthur 
G. Garrick, also known as Prince 
Charles, have often been selected 


galleries of the Palladian mansion on Lon- 
don's Piccadilly, plow through piles of D 
entries and decide which should survive 
the final cut. A large abstract is rolled into 
the judging room; small watercolors and 
etchings move on to the popular, small 
South Room; and architectural models 
and drawings are gathered in a gallery be- 
hind the octagonal central hall with its 
glazed dome. In another large space, 
judges Philip Sutton and Craigie Aitchi- 
son, both painters, struggle to find an 
agreeable arrangement for a large painting 
of garden gnomes astride a flock of chick- 
ens, and an assortment of depictions of 
teddy bears, fish, sheep, lizards. The show, 
says Sutton, is “a barometer of what's go- 
ing on—the good, the bad and the 
terrible!” 

Then president De Grey and Anthony 
Green, who has the impressive 
title of chief hanger of the exhi- 
bition, tour the galleries to 
“sanction” the display. There is 
tinkering here and there: a cou- 
ple of drawings in the architec- 
ture room are rehung, and the 
print gallery is rearranged to al- 
low for the late arrival of a Jas- 
per Johns target print. 

Once the arrangement— 
whittled down now to 1,204 
works—is approved, the com- 
mittee adjourns for a luncheon 
of poached salmon and straw- 
berries. The Royal Academy be- 
gins preparing the “removal no- 
tices,” which are mailed to 
artists whose works have been 
rejected. After sanctioning, art- 
ists, by tradition, are invited to 
make alterations to their works 
on Varnishing Day, four days 
before formal viewing begins. 
The invitation is not merely tak- 
en up by idle daubers; the great 
J.M.W. Turner is said to have 
retouched some canvases to show them to 
better advantage against their neighbors. 
Then comes the round of private viewings 
that begin the summer social season. Final- 
ly, the painters fortunate enough to have 
made the final grade mingle with a host of 
theater and business celebrities, rubbing 
their hands in anticipation of the fame and 
fortune that may follow. Last year atten- 
dance at the 2215: exhibition topped 
110,000, and nearly $2.5 million worth of 
paintings were sold. “It’s one of the best 
selling venues in London,” says judge Le- 
vene. And it will remain a summer fixture 
L| 
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THE EY 
OF THE 
STORM 


By JOHN KOHAN MOSCOW 


ven by his standards, itwas anextraordinary week for 

the man in the spare, spacious office on the third 

floor of the Council of Ministers building inside the 
Kremlin. Any one of the setbacks that befell him between 
Monday and Friday would have been a severe test of his in- 
genuity and stamina. His attempt to revive a stagnant 
economy seemed only to be provoking fresh resistance 
from populace and parliament alike. Just as the war of 
nerves between the Kremlin and secessionists in Lithuania 
entered a new and delicate phase, Mikhail Gorbachev sud- 
denly faced a challenge to his power much closer to home. 
His only real rival in the turbulent arena of Soviet politics, 
the maverick former Politburo member Boris Yeltsin, 
mounted an impressive campaign to become the president 
of the country’s largest and most important republic, the 
Russian federation. 

Nor was all quiet on the international front. With Gor- 
bachev preparing to leave for this week's summit meeting in 
Washington, his host George Bush indicated that because 
too many Americans see Gorbachev as the bully of the Bal- 
tics, it might be difficult to lift trade restrictions against the 
Soviet Union. Meanwhile, Gorbachev's Foreign Minister, 
Eduard Shevardnadze, met with his West German counter- 
part, Hans-Dietrich Genscher, in Geneva. It was an upbeat 
meeting except on what may be the single most neuralgic 
point for Soviet foreign policy: Genscher reiterated that a 
unified Germany will be a member of NATO. 

Despite all these new problems and reminders of old 


CC-0. In Public 


HES. Giaidbashgvovaostilláming to convey the impression 
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that he was driving events rather than re- 
acting to them. In one of his boldest politi- 
cal gambles yet, he linked the implementa- 
tion of economic reform—higher prices, 
lower state subsidies and the introduction 
of some free-market mechanisms—to a 
nationwide referendum. So much, he 
seemed to be saying, for the twin charges 
that he is unwilling to submit to genuine 
democracy and afraid of tough decisions. 
The immediate response of his fellow citi- 
zens was not encouraging. In Moscow and 
other cities, panicky shoppers stripped 
stores of what little remained on the 
shelves. Miners in the Donbass region who 
struck for three weeks last summer said 
they would protest the impending price 
rises and call for a nationwide strike next 
month. While Gorbachev's critics were 
puzzling over that ploy, he made a tantaliz- 
ing new offer to the Lithuanians: their own 
state in two to three years if they “freeze” 
their unilateral declaration of in- 
dependence. Then, when he met 
with French President François 
Mitterrand for a tour of the hori- 
zon, Gorbachev reiterated his in- 
sistence that ending the cold war 
means retiring NATO. 

In the midst of these multiple 
challenges, Gorbachev met for an 
hour last Tuesday with five jour- 
nalists from TIME for his only in- 
terview before leaving for the 
summit. All around the world, 
and all around the Soviet Union, 
people may be wondering how 
long Gorbachev will last, and how 
he has survived with so many 
things going so wrong. Those 
questions, however, were far from 
his thinking. He was the man at the eye of 
the storm, supremely confident that he will 
still be working his will and wit on the 
world when the thunder and gale-force 
winds are spent. 

Dispensing quickly with protocol, Gor- 
bachev motioned his visitors to join him, 
along with two aides and an interpreter, in 
deep-cushioned brown leather chairs 
ranged around a small oval table of stylish- 
ly crafted, elegantly polished black wood. 
The intimate setting was in marked con- 
trast to the traditional long, rectangular, 
green baize-covered table at which delega- 
tions in Communist countries square off 
over battlements of bottled mineral water. 

Gorbachev was at the top of his form as 
a master of human interaction. He has ele- 
vated eye contact and hand gestures to an 
art form, using both not just for emphasis 
but also for nuance: a little wink when he 
wants his listeners to join him in a smile, a 
rabbit chop or a wagging finger when he 
wants them to remember who is boss. His 
probing, dark brown eyes are constantly 
scanning his listeners, looking by turns 


stern, quizzical, amused, playful. When eyes-0. 


meet, they both challenge and hint at shared 
confidences. Whatever lies nearby—a foun- 
tain pen, a gray glasses case from a Paris op- 
tician, his gold-rimmed bifocals—quickly 
becomes a prop for Gorbachev’s one-man 
show. When the hands are at rest, his 
thumbs twiddle, not so much in impatience 
as with excess energy. He modulates his 
baritone voice for maximum effect, some- 
times dropping the volume so that visitors 
automatically lean toward him. His lilting 
south Russian intonation softens the harsh 
edge of a remonstration. 

Nearly five years ago, when Gorbachev 
gave TIME his first face-to-face interview 
with Western journalists, he had been in 
office for seven months. Then, he relied ex- 
tensively on typewritten notes, color-coded 
in red, blue and green. Last week he spoke 
extemporaneously on everything from 
ecology to German unification to the con- 
cept of *civil society." He made knowing 
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Campaigner Boris Yeltsin pressing the flesh іп Red Square 


references to American politics and eco- 
nomics, not always drawing conclusions 
favorable to his own country. Highlights: 

e Like virtually all his fellow citizens, Gor- 
bachev is absorbed by the Soviet Union’s 
domestic problems. He described as a 
“shift in direction comparable in magni- 
tude to the October Revolution” the pack- 
age of reform measures that his Prime 
Minister, Nikolai Ryzhkov, publicly an- 
nounced two days later. He added, howev- 
er, that they would not require so many 
sacrifices as Poland's “shock therapy,” 
which entailed skyrocketing prices and 
widespread unemployment. 

e The only foreign policy issue that Gorba- 
chev wanted to dwell on at any length was 
German membership in NATO. He assert- 
ed, almost pugnaciously, that the issue will 
be an area of “major disagreement" when 
he sits down with George Bush in the Oval 
Office. 

e In a thinly veiled jab at West German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl, Gorbachev said 
his "biggest concern" in foreign policy was 
"some politicians who still think about in- 


Vc Fhétio Ramah ӨНӨ ЛӨ ЕН! бас ЇЧ ӘК] т? be able to bear the burden.” 


their own terms of office and electoral am 
bitions at a time when we are trying to |, | 
down the foundations for a new intern; | 
tional community." 

e Hinting at the offer he would make late 

in the week, Gorbachev stressed his com 

mitment to seeking a “political solution” | 
the Baltics and said there were “new an 

encouraging signs" of a way to end the cp 

sis. The next day the Lithuanian parli; 

ment suspended some of its secessioni 

legislation, though it stopped short q 

freezing its March 11 declaration 

independence. 

€ Of all the troubles he faces, Gorbache | 
said he is most concerned about the grov | 
ing “split among the supporters of pere | 
stroika" and the challenge to his authorit! 
*from the extreme left" and from “one 
who pretend to be populists but who dor | 
really represent the people's interest ;| 
all." He clearly had in mind Yeltsin, wh: 
was politicking vigorously for th’ 
post of the presidency of the Ки 

sian federation. Gorbachev lot 

bied personally on behalf of th 

federation’s current Prime Mini 

ter, Alexander Vlasov, and at 

cused Yeltsin of favoring a “со! 

lapse” of the Soviet Union. Butz 

the end of the week, Vlasov with 
drew his candidacy after a verb: 
drubbing from speakers at th 

Russian Congress of People 

Deputies. The only serious г 
maining rival to Yeltsin was Iva 
Polozkov, the conservative pari 


made no secret of his support f 
another Gorbachev rival, Yeg 
Ligachev. F 

On Saturday, Yeltsin was narrow, 
ahead of Polozkov in a key round of balle: 
ing, but failed to clinch the president 
More feverish politicking is expected tl: 
week. One thing is certain: Gorbachev W| 


continue trying to position himself as th), 


centrist alternative to what he called in 
interview “crazies” like Yeltsin on the lê 
and the hard-liners on the right. 

With such a cacophony of debate а 
criticism at home, Gorbachev will Ш 
doubtedly appreciate the welcome aw 
ing him in Washington, Minneapolis a! 
San Francisco. It is one of the many iron! 
of the Gorbachev phenomenon that he h 
to travel abroad, to the heart of what 
predecessors considered the enemy сал! 
to hear crowds cheer for him. However, 
the interview last week, he seemed in 
danger of succumbing to the sour moo 
so many of his countrymen. Every bit 
significant as what he said was an alm 
eerie serenity rooted in absolute сеги 
about his course. “My confidence,” 


said, “comes from knowing that what uid 


doing is right and necessary. Otherwis 
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io, Expressing impatience toward his critics and advice for foreign heads of state, Gorbachev 
» (sees himself as the leader of a new revolution and a visionary for the end of the century 
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in essence, will mean the transition to a 
regulated market economy. In Russian 
that word, regulated, is difficult to pro- 
nounce. Its even more difficult to | 
accomplish. | 

In many countries the development of 
a full-fledged market economy has taken | 
centuries. For us the next year or two will 
be the most intensive stage of the transi- 
tion. Shortly, Prime Minister Ryzhkov will 
report to the Supreme Soviet on the basis 
of the discussion and analysis that we've | 
just had in the Presidential Council. 

To put it briefly, what we're talking 
about is a shift in direction comparable in 
magnitude to the October Revolution, be- 
cause we will be replacing one economic 
and political model with another. 

Often people ask where we are going, 
whether we are retreating from socialism 
or moving toward socialism. As we move 
along this path, our point of departure is to 
make good on the potential of the socialist 
idea. The very fact that I'm saying this is 
further proof that I’m a convinced social- 
ist. I think in the questions you sent me, 
you were probing my ideological positions. 
Well, I am a communist. I’m sure that an- 
swer doesn't make you too enthusiastic, 
but it shouldn't make you panic either. It's 
quite normal. 


ma „After greeting his visitors from TIME, 
pen Mikhail Gorbachev observed that since he | 
horit had already prepared written answers to a list 
«oni of questions submitted in advance, there's | 
doa really no need to waste any more time or pa- | 
i ? per.” He gave a hearty laugh, then invited the 
SS. group to join him at a small oval conference 
» whi 3 table in the corner of his office and, without | 
or th ceremony, launched into the subject that is | 
Ru most on his mind these days—the domestic | 
A и есопоту. | 
Mini 've just come from a meeting of the | 
d a Presidential Council. We were dis- | 
“col cussing radical measures for the re- | 
But: form of our economy. At this point we | 
with need only a short period of time, a few | 
d " months, to take some important steps that, | 
ir ii | 


Q. You compare your economic reform to 
the October Revolution. The revolution came 
HarR great shock to your society. 
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A. This will be a shock. But not a Polish one. 

We have given careful thought about which way to go. One al- 
ternative was shock therapy. Instead we have decided to proceed 
radically, but on the basis of the special characteristics of our 
economy. Most Western economists believe we're doing the right 
thing. We can't just follow someone else's model automatically. 
There was a time when we tried to impose our model on others. It 
would be à disaster if we just borrowed blindly another country's 
model. That's why we think we should take a radical path but 


without shocks. 


Q. But you said you were going 
to accomplish all this in a year 3 
ortwo. E 
A. That's for the transition. It 4 
will take one or two years to in- 
troduce the market mecha- 
nisms and the infrastructure. 
But then it will take a long time 
to develop a real market econo- 
my. First we have to adopt and 
implement various laws on tax- 
es, enterprise, antitrust, credit, 
finance and social protection— 
the safety net—all within the 
context of a market economy. 


Q. And private property? 

A. Well, life will show us. I 
wouldn’t rule it out. We’ll be 
phasing out state property and 
establishing shareholder com- 
panies, leasehold properties, 
cooperative enterprises and in- 
dividual employment. Broadly 
speaking, self-employed people 
will include those who work in 
their own shops or on their own 
plots of land. In developed 
Western countries, there are 
various concepts of a market 
economy. For example, there is 
a more liberal approach in the 


| 


global civilization, and we want to be organically included in th | 
entire world economically. 

At the same time, however, it would be an [environmental] са 
tastrophe if all the countries of ће world tried to achieve the stay 
dard of living of the U.S. America already consumes a dispropo; 
tionate percentage of the world's energy resources. That's why 
stress the conflict between consumer society and nature. 


who st 
their c 
we are 
munit 
correc 


Q. But it seems that many people in your country are concerned no 
A à p Q. You 
with the conflict between nature and progress but with the absence, from ti 
progress itself; they're not sure whether you can deliver on improve A Thi 
living standards. {сура сҮ 
А. You’d be mistaken if Yo the 
think people are not trouble суар 
by the environment, by the conhealth 
flict between industry and Tê port a 
ture. Their concerns haywe hz 
caused 1,000 factories to bitheir а 
shut down. The result has beeiinvite і 
the loss of 10 billion rublesjeft to 
worth of production. Just looare wc 
at the Congress of the Russiainot mi 
Federation, which is debatinhopes 
the question of sovereigntynorma 
Many speakers are definincount 
sovereignty precisely in termsodangei 
how most efficiently to use ththinkir 
resources of the republic. crazies 
Of course you're right thepreten 
technological progress has stimdon't 1 
ulated the search for new formple's in 
of economic management ani 
organization. The old systerQ. You 
rejected technological achievecivil wa 
ment. Now, by making the traron a vi 
sition to market mechanismsense 
we're going to adopt state prcand ho 
grams that stimulate sciencA. I'm 
and education, and we're als! think 
going to convert our defense irterest 1 
dustries in a way that shifts oj TIME | 
society onto the path of scientias well 
ic and economic progress. 61101912 


“ ; 
U.S., while in some European “Perestroika has already awakened DOCU UL has ата оова 
countries, such as France and y awakened le. They MUS pos 
Scandinavia, there is more gov- our people. They ve changed. пана, RE I but 
ernment regulation; a signifi- н = : Said. A 
cant portion of the economy к We have a different society now. СЕ Шке Being i 
publicly owned. But even there, 1 - tion of h ther the process М1@ no 
everything operates within ic We Will never slip backward. We Et Mns 
framework of a market. will keep moving ahead." will be more or less painful. s 


Q. Most Soviet and Western 

economists warn that you can't 

have radical reform of the Soviet 

economy without inflation and unemployment—and probably large 
amounts of each. 

A. I think both things will happen. You should bear in mind that 
we have quite a few factories in the Soviet Union that are simply 
inefficient. They're going to have to reorient their production. 
People will have to be retrained. Many will have to find new occu- 
pations. That's why we are establishing a system of social protec- 
tion that will enable these people to make the transition. In Amer- 
ica and other developed Western countries, most people are 
employedin the services sector, while two-thirds of our people are 
in the production sector. We've got a lot of work ahead of us to ex- 
pand jobs in the services sector. We'll be looking at other coun- 


tries as we decide which way to go. We degl o WASI ERAT. ef aui, Rum ESEAS. 4 


we will certainly keep movit andis 

ahead. There might be сепа 

zigzags along the way. Tha. um 

: unavoidable when a country guided 
undergoing major changes. But the fact remains that this chang 
perestroika, is a fitting conclusion to the 20th century. It is an ever shi 
that has engaged not only the Soviet people but people throUbtichten 
out the world, including those from societies quite different foose. < 
ours. : д hunts, | 
From a strategic standpoint, I'm pleased with what we have what we 
complished. We've given a powerful impetus to the process ОЁЛ Wh 
political thinking both within the Soviet Union and around "bowers 
world. Of course there are a lot of problems that are cause for CState fu 
cern. In domestic affairs, we’re troubled by socioeconomic t5olitica 
sions that can be exploited by both the extreme left and the Gened a 
treme right. People with their own agendas and ambitions fuel the 
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x the In foreign policy, our biggest concern is with some politicians 
1] ca who still think about international relations mostly with respect to 
| their own terms of office and electoral ambitions at a time when 
opal we are trying to lay the foundations for a new international com- 
why munity. Such politicians look for partners who have the same in- 
correct approach. If people don't understand what's most impor- 
tant, then there can be no genuine international cooperation. 


ed no Q. You say there is a danger of these concerns' being exploited both 
псе from the rightand from the left. Which is the greater danger? 
rova A, The biggest danger would be a split among the supporters of 
. perestroika. We've got to solidi- 
f Yolfy the main trend. We under- 
ublestand those whom we call 
> ON healthy conservatives, who sup- 
na port a commonsense approach. 
avWe have to take into account 
© btheir doubts and concerns. We 
beeiinvite their cooperation. On the 
üblesfeft too there are people who 
lodare worried that perestroika is 
ISSianot moving fast enough. Their 
'alinhopes and concerns are quite 
igntnormal, and we must take ac- 
finincount of them. What is very 
msodangerous is extremism. I'm 
e ththinking of the people I call the 
crazies. These are the ones who 
t thapretend to be populists but who 
'stimdon't really represent the peo- 
formple's interests at all. 
t an 
ysterQ. You used the chilling phrase 
nievecivil war when you were recently 
-traron a visit to the Urals. In what 
lismsense does this danger exist, 
> prend how can it be averted? 
iencA. I’m glad you asked, because 
> alsl think the answer will be of in- 
se interest not just to the readers of 
ts oT IME but to the Soviet people 
ientias well. I have been personally 
criticized for being too soft or 
-eadtoo democratic. I don't know if 
1e yit s possible to be too democrat- 
егес, but that's what is sometimes 
>r 519814. And I’m also criticized for 
uebeing indecisive. Some people 
ss ware nostalgic for the past. I 
her tink we should move along the 
| pipath we have chosen, which is 
ıl. Bu : 
осуше path of developing and ex- 
ertapanding the processes of de- 
That™ocratization and glasnost. We 
are committed to that. We’ll be 
ШТУ guided on that path by the rule of law. That means there should be 
a one law for everyone; everyone should be equal before the law. 
ФУ Nor should we yield to pressure from those who would like us to 
OU tighten the screws, as they put it. Of course we'll find some screws 
loose, and they will have to be tightened. But repression, witch- 
hunts, the search for enemies—all that is unacceptable. It's not 
ve what we want, and it's not what our people want. 
JI’ What I have to do is use my personal authority and my political 
id th lowers as President to speed up our progress toward becoming a 
1 state fully governed by the rule of law. That won't be easy. In these 
c {politically charged times and in this turbulent society, overbur- 
he ened as it is with all kinds of problems, some people are trying to 


“In these politically charged times 
and in this turbulent society, 
some people are trying to fuel the 
flames and light the fuses.” 


extremists exist. We should not ignore their activities. It’s because 
of them that we've had bloodshed in some parts of our country, 
particularly in the form of ethnic conflict. 

We should take advantage of the chance we have to bring 
about real change and to build a democratic country based on the 
rule of law, a real civil society. 


Q. We must ask you about the Baltics, secession and nationalism. 

A. As far as separatism is concerned, I’ve already answered. As for 
my view on the development of our federation, I’m speaking about 
the Baltics almost every day. We're seeking a political solution, 
and we're doing so precisely at 
this moment. As President, I 
took an oath of office to uphold 
the constitution. Certain anti- 
constitutional developments 
are taking place. They began 
just as we started our Congress 
of People’s Deputies. The con- 
gress considered the situation, 
declared the decisions of the 
Lithuanian parliament illegal 
and instructed me as President 
to uphold the constitution. As I 
said to Senator [George] Mitch- 
ell [the majority leader] when 
he visited me [last April], if an 
American President had been 
given that task, he probably 
would have accomplished it in 
24 hours. But it’s not like that 
here. For us the presidency is a 
new experience. 

We really hope to find a so- 
lution to this extremely sensi- 
tive issue within the framework 
of our constitution. We are 
looking for a way to restore con- 
stitutional order and authority, 
and to do so by political means. 
Let me just stop there, particu- 
larly because recently we've 
seen some new and encourag- 
ing signs. 


Q. Do you expect a major dis- 
agreement with President Bush 
about a united Germany's being 
in NATO? 
А. I wouldn't say I expect a ma- 
jor аіѕаргеетепі— ГІІ state for 
a fact that there will be one. But 
I do expect the differences to be 
narrowed as a result of my dis- 
cussions with President Bush. I 
hope the character of the relationship Гуе developed with the 
President will permit us to move forward rather than backward in 
our discussions. When two partners meet, each side has its own in- 
terests to look after, and the other side must take that into ac- 
count. The main thing is to find as much harmony as possible be- 
tween the two sides' positions. If, in any area of Soviet foreign 
policy, we're doing something that damages the interests of the 
U.S., then that policy cannot be successful. If, however, we're able 
to establish a better balance in our relations with the U.S., then 
both sides can achieve their ends. 

In foreign policy too we have to get rid of the command- 
administrative system [jargon for dictatorial rule]. There's no oth- 
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Q. Looking at the things that have happened in Eastern Europe andin 
your own country in the past few years, many Americans wonder 
whether you had any idea of what was going to happen, if it was part of 
your plans, or whether you have been as surprised by events as we 
have been. Бг, 

A. I had an idea—an idea to change our society on the inside and 
also to change what is going on outside, around our country, and 
to do so on the basis of new realities. But when people speak to me 
about various models and timetables, as though all this had hap- 
pened according to a train schedule, I can only smile. I recently 
spoke to party members in the electoral district where I was elect- 
ed to the 28th Party Congress 
[scheduled to take place this 
summer]. I told my listeners: If 
anyone says to you there are 
simple solutions to our prob- 
lems, if anyone promises that 
such a thing exists, then that 
person is nothing but a con art- 
ist; he's out to deceive you. At 
such turning points in history, 
all sorts of people come for- 
ward in the political, economic 
and cultural arenas. Some are 
just a bit strange, while others 
are downright dangerous. It's 
important to know which kind 
you're dealing with. No one will 
announce that he is out to de- 
stroy society or that he is 
against the interests of the peo- 
| ple; he will bare his chest and 
claim to be marching under the 
banner of revolution and the 
people's interests. But people 
are beginning to see things 
more clearly. They know who 
their real friends are. They're 
giving credit where it's due—to 
those who are genuinely devot- 
ed to perestroika and to this 
tough challenge we face. 

This is really a very de- 
manding time for all of us. We 
have to look at things carefully; 
we have to analyze where we 
are and anticipate where we are 
going as we move forward to a 
new society. 

I am an optimist. 


Q. How can you be so relaxed for 
someone who faces such huge 
problems? 

A. My confidence comes from 
knowing that what we're doing is right and necessary. Otherwise, I 
wouldn't be able to bear the burden. 


During the interview, Gorbachev handed across the table a type- 
written document with his signature on the first page. It contained his 
dictated answers to these questions submitted several weeks earlier. 


Q. Some fear that Newtonian physics governs superpower relations: 
What goes up must come down. They warn that our countries’ interac- 
tion has in the past been prone to wild swings between euphoria and 
depression, cooperation and conflict, thaw and chill. Do you see any 
such danger? How can we avoid such cycles? How can the recent 
progress be made permanent? 


- ic Domain. Guruk 


“If, in any area of Soviet foreign 
policy, we're doing something 
that damages the interests 

of the U.S., then that policy 
cannot be successful." 
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А. I do not believe that any relentless “law of the cycles” exists; 
relations between our two countries or in international аҝај 
generally. Everything is in human hands, primarily of course in tj 
hands of policymakers. 

In the past, when the entire infrastructure of confrontation, 
from ideological intransigence to the arms race as the mainstay; 
security policy—was still intact, fluctuations and even abru 
swings were probably inevitable in our relations. 

A return to where we were yesterday is hardly possible now, 
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themes to have emerged in the past several years? 
A. Everyone remembers where we stood in the mid-’80s. The ат 
race was gathering momentum. The nations of the Third Wo! 
were in a terrible plight. Regional conflicts constantly threaten 
to get out of control. Enmity kept the world permanently d 
turbed and waiting for disaster, for global explosions. f 
So looking back on those years, I see a number of m4 
changes in people’s minds and on the political scene. 
First, the bankruptcy of militarism and its dangers have > 
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il today's military spending has proved too heavy even for rich na- 
| tions such as the U.S. To sum up, toward the end of the 1980s 


there appeared a glimmer of hope that the global political process 


; could be demilitarized. 


Second, it was during the 1980s that mankind for the first time 
seriously began to think in ecological terms. The need for radically 
reassessing the relationship.between mankind and the planet was 
made manifest by Chernobyl, acid rain, ozone-layer depletion, the 
greenhouse effect, vanishing forests and freshwater shortages. 
The ecological movement is now on the rise. Government policies 


j are beginning to change. International ecological cooperation has 


begun. Yet it will take a tremendous effort to overcome the inertia 


, of mindless devastation of the environment, or even restrain the 


inertia generated by the industrial era. 
Third, and this is related to the first two points, there is a 


greater awareness now that the countries and peoples of the 


East, the West, the North and the South—however different their 
social systems and levels of development, and however dissimilar 
their cultures, beliefs and ideologies—are parts of a single world 
and have basic, vital interests in common. These elements of unity 
and this new social self-awareness form the foundation on which 
modern world politics should be built. And this is already 
happening. 

Fourth, the 1980s marked a major watershed in the history of 
the Soviet Union. The logic of life confronted us with the need for 
profound changes in the context of our socialist choice. Hence our 


perestroika. For our people, progress is inconceivable without the 


socialist idea. Hence also the powerful tendency toward demo- 


у cratic change here. Hence too the new thinking in foreign policy. 
" Changes inside the U.S.S.R. have had a profound impact on world 


developments; there is a new international situation, with greater 


: prospects for a period of peace in the development of civilization 


and vast opportunities for a better life for people everywhere. 
We continue to back up our new philosophy with deeds, with 


' action, with the force of example. Perestroika and new thinking are 
: inseparable. 


Fifth, after the Soviet Union, the democratic tide has swept 
other countries, especially those with closer ties to us. Naturally, 
developments took a different course in each of these countries. 
But they also had a common logic, with a dramatic increase in the 
social and political activity of citizens seeking to gain genuine con- 


| trol over their lives and the policies of their governments. 


Whether these developments are to bring about true progress 
and real innovation will depend on how firmly we establish in 
world politics the principles of freedom of choice and the renunci- 
ation of force, which does not mean just military force. As far as 
we in the Soviet Union are concerned, this matter has been settled 
once and for all. But others still seem to be tempted to resort to 
old methods and confrontational approaches, where one side’s 
victory is another’s defeat. 

New thinking does not come easily. It turns out that one must 
learn it the hard way, as I see both in my own country and in 
the U.S. 

Summarizing the essence of the historic turn that occurred in 
the 1980s, I would say this: within a very short span of time, people 
have begun to regain hope for a better future. 


Q. More specifically, what are the most important changes since you 
were last in Washington for your summit meeting with former Presi- 
dent Reagan in December 1987? 

A. Over these 2% years, relations between our two countries have 
changed in a fundamental way. A mutual understanding has 
emerged that the cold war has become a thing of the past. And a 
great deal has been done to make that really happen. We have 
started to build a relationship on a new basis. We've agreed that 
the disputes between us can be resolved and, furthermore, that 
those disputes are less significant than the new challenges that 
confront mankind. As a result, a process of actually reducing nu- 
clear and conventional arms has become possible and is now un- 
der way. Regional conflicts have become a subject on which we 
can work constructively together. 

Our ties have grown noticeably in such areas as science, educa- 
tion and culture, and particularly in informal human contacts. We 
have increased the flow of all kinds of information about each oth- 
er in both directions, and it is becoming more objective. 

It’s necessary to protect and augment what has been accom- 
plished in Soviet-U.S. relations. We live in dramatic times. Events 
can take sharp and unexpected turns. That makes it all the more 
dangerous to have in our minds the stereotypes of the cold war. 
Yet those stereotypes are still alive. Let me put it this way: the 
strength of our relationship is being tested, and it will be tested 
again in the future. We should keep that in mind. 

In my assessment, President Bush and I have come to trust 
each other more since our discussions at Malta. Contacts that fol- 
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"| DETEST LIES" 


Q. Many have said that you are presiding over the dismantle- 
ment of communism. What does it mean to be a communist 
today, and what will it mean in years to come? 

A. I am nov, just as I've always been, a convinced commu- 
nist. It’s useless to deny the enormous and unique contri- 
bution of Marx, Engels and Lenin to the history of social 
thought and to modern civilization as a whole. They 
turned the idea of socialism into a real force for progress. 
They bear no responsibility for the distortions of that idea 
that occurred when it was put into practice. 

To be communist, as I see it, means to not be afraid of 
what is new, to reject obedience to any dogma, to think in- 
dependently, to submit one's thoughts and plans of action 
to the test of morality and, through political action, to 
help working people realize their hopes and aspirations 
and live up to their abilities. I believe that to be a commu- 
nist today means first of all to be consistently democratic 


and to put universal human values above everything else. 
It also means to be able to identify with the vital interests 
of the people and to understand the importance of the in- 
ternational and global issues that define mankind's com- 
mon destiny. 

At the same time, it is far from harmless to cling to 
conclusions reached in a different historical period. Hav- 
ing abandoned its political monopoly, the Communist Par- 
ty should work democratically for the consolidation of our 
society. It must set its sights on profound, radical changes 
while still pursuing the socialist goal we've chosen. What I 
value in Marxist theory is the idea of constant movement 
and development, and also its rigorous respect for the 
truth. I detest lies, and I resent anyone who makes one- 
sided judgments and pretends to have absolute knowledge 
about what is going to happen and what should be done. 
The Stalinist model of socialism should not be confused 
with true socialist theory. As we dismantle the Stalinist 
system, we are not retreating from socialism but are mov- 
ing toward it. и 
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lowed between the Kremlin and the White House support this 
conclusion. 


Q. How would you judge public support today for what you are trying 
todo? : 
A. I have recently been to the Urals, and I have met with 
working people in Moscow many times in their workplaces, in 
the streets and at mass gatherings. People speak candidly, crit- 
ically and sometimes even sharply. But the need for perestroika 
is rarely questioned. People are saying, Don't delay decisions, 
don't be content with half measures—act pre-emptively. And 
they're right. , 

Frankly, as our society was 
groping for a way out of the 
twilight of stagnation, it took 
us some time to become aware 
of the depths of the crisis. To- 
day everyone is working 
against the clock. But we have 
already climbed a long, steep 
slope since the spring of 1985 
[when Gorbachev assumed 
power]. We did not do all that 
just to roll downhill again. 
Those five years have not been 
lost. We have gained experi- 
ence; we have new knowledge, 
which we lacked at the first 
stage of perestroika. We have 
become wiser, we have learned 
to take a more reasoned and 
competent approach to the 
fundamental tasks of pere- 
stroika. So some preparatory 
phase—what I would call a 
phase of quantitative accumu- 
lation—was inevitable and 
necessary. What’s more, it has 
persuaded us that, in principle, 
we are on the right track. 

New, all-embracing demo- 
cratic structures are coming to 
replace the command system in 
managing the country’s affairs. 
We have made headway in dis- 
mantling monopolies both in 
politics and in the economy. At 
the party congress we’re going 
to have to discuss quite thor- 
oughly how the party is to act in 
a situation of real political plu- 
ralism, how it is going to fit into 
a multiparty system. This is go- 
ing to be an important task, cru- 
cial to the future both of the 
party and of the country. 

The Communist Party was not just part of the superstructure 
of the command system—it was its nerve center. Therefore the 
party bears the stamp of all the flaws of that system. That’s why to- 
day it comes in for a lot of sharp criticism, including often unfair 
attacks. The party has embarked on the path of profound self- 
reformation. It is making itself much more democratic. This will 
enable it to be revived as a powerful, organized political force, a 
force that our society and people need, and that will help to move 
perestroika forward and bring people together. That’s particularly 
important at a time when the decentralization of state control co- 
incides with some centrifugal tendencies. 


“For us, NATO is a symbol of 

the past, a dangerous and 
confrontational past. And we will 
never agree to assign it the leading 
role in a new Europe. I want us to 
be understood correctly on this.” 


We have sorted out our economic affaigs nS BRE DREHER У ар oipablicSaridwar 


of the crisis caused by the command system. We have tried som, 
new methods of economic management. A few times, we burneg 
our fingers, but even that has taught us some lessons. We've 
made our choice, without reservation. A few months, maybe ; 
year, will decide everything. We shall rely on a variety of forms 0 
property апа real autonomy, along with entrepreneurial risk ang 
initiative, for the producers. We’ll put an end to the rule of goy, 
ernment agencies. Once the economic reform really gets unde; 
way and millions of people become aware of their places in the 
new order and pitch in vigorously, they'll become more optimis, 
tic and confident of their future. 
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The Soviet Union is a rich 
country. It has unique naturg 
resources, a powerful produc 
tion base, advanced science ani 
a talented people. More radica 
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Q. Would you elaborate for us o 
your vision of a Soviet federatio 
and how it would be differen 
from the Soviet Union in its pres 
ent form? 
A. Democratization and glas 
nost have led to a rapid proces 
of national revival. In princi 
ple, it is a positive process, bu 
it has also brought selfish na 
tionalistic tendencies to th 
surface. Events in the Baltic: 
the Caucasus and elsewhen 
have caused concern abroad à 
well as within our country. / 
solution to this truly histori 
problem can be found, and w 
are coming closer to it. W 
still prefer the term union f 
confederation, although it! 
certainly true that certal 
confederative elements mig! 
be used. 

When the U.S.S.R. wa 
born, there was a heated dè 
bate. Lenin was of the view thé 
the Union should be a fedet saw Ti 
tion of equal republics, wh! I 
Stalin in effect favored a unità! union 
state. Lenin’s approach was fo! institu 
mally adopted in 1922, but and e 
real life things turned out quite differently. It's only now that ¥ along 
are beginning to create a new Union in the original sense of th! ence ' 
concept. A truly democratic multinational state and the progr 
of perestroika are mutually interdependent; each depends Ve 
much on the other. : 

You ask how a new Union would differ from what we bêî $SS ү 
now. There should be real sovereignty for the republics in í tl ‹ 
spheres of their life. That means a degree of freedom that wo » eo 
enable every people to feel that it is in full control of its land,’ Ru 
protect its roots and its language, and to develop its national C x 
ture in a comprehensive way. There should be qualitatively n as lon; 
relations between the republics and the center, and also among! EXE 
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GORBACHEV INTERVIEW 


О. You are a Russian as well as a Soviet citizen; how does this aspect 
of your identity and background influence your thinking about the fu- 
ture of your country? 

A. My awareness of myself as a Russian and, at the same time, аз а 
Soviet is quite natural for me. This is equally true for millions of 
my countrymen. I was brought up within Russian culture and Rus- 
sian traditions, but that just makes it all the easier for me to be an 
internationalist. That's because Russian culture and what is called 
"the Russian idea" are remarkably receptive to the national heri- 
tage of other peoples. Both in past centuries and in the Soviet pe- 
riod, the Russian people have demonstrated an inclination toward 
friendship and cooperation with other nations. But our people 
have also demonstrated their unselfish responsibility for the integ- 
rity of the country as a whole, which history has shaped into a mul- 
tinational entity. Russians have that heritage in their blood, in 
their genes, regardless of their political views or philosophy. 

Many things happened in the past, including distortions of the 
nationalities policy. There was even imperial oppression of vari- 
ous nationalities as well as attempts to Russify other peoples. But 
that wasn't the fault of the Russian people themselves. They have 
a clear conscience. What is more, they often sacrificed what they 
had in order to help others, particularly smaller peoples. 

I might add that the interests of all the peoples of our country 
are important to me. I cannot conceive of a moral policy without 
internationalism. I am outraged by any chauvinism, any national- 
ism, any lack of respect for the character and traditions of any 
nation. 


Q. You have repeatedly called for a “common European home." Pres- 
ident Bush calls for a *Europe whole and free." What do you see as 
the differences—and the similarities Cbetween your view and his? 

A. I believe that both phrases strike a similar note. So does Presi- 
dent [Frangois] Mitterrand's 
idea of a European confedera- 
tion. My own vision comes 
down to this: not only should 
military confrontation between 
the alliances come to an end, 
but alliance-based coexistence 
should become a thing of the 
past. The process of European 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
“IS INSTRUCTIVE” 


You ask how my approach differs from that of President 
Bush. Indeed, there are some differences. According to the 
American scenario, as far as I can tell, NATO —and that means a 
NATO strengthened by the inclusion of a united Germany— 
should be the foreman and guarantor in the building of a new 
European order. 

I can understand that Americans and many Europeans have 
their own perception of this organization. They give it credit for 
keeping peace throughout the cold war. On that basis, we are be- 
ing told that the role of NATO, in the new phase as well, will be 
entirely positive and will even serve the interests of the Soviet 
Union. But that’s just not serious. For our people too, NATO is 
associated with the cold war—but as an organization designed 
from the start to be hostile to the Soviet Union, as a force that 
whipped up the arms race and the danger of war. Regardless of 
what is being said about NATO now, for us it is a symbol of the 
past, a dangerous and confrontational past. And we will never 
agree to assign it the leading role in building a new Europe. I 
want us to be understood correctly on this. 

We have in mind an alternative approach. One key element 
would be to institutionalize European development and estab- 
lish totally new structures on a Pan-European basis, naturally 
with the U.S. and Canada actively involved. Another would be to 
synchronize the political and disarmament processes with the 
pace of German unification, or at least link them as closely as 
possible. Incidentally, in our view, this synchronization is one of 
the main functions of the “two plus four” mechanism {the cur- 
rent negotiations among the wartime Allies—the U.S., Britain. 
France and the Soviet Union—plus the two Germanys]. 

Another point of difference we have with the American view- 
point concerns the issue of foreign military presence in Europe. 
We are ready to bring our own soldiers home. We're already do- 
ing so. The U.S. Administra- 
tion assumes that Soviet troops 
on foreign territory are an ab- 
solute evil while American 
troops are always good. There- 
fore the Americans are looking 
for any pretext to delay their 
departure. 


. W and global integration, which is 
on ї already so promising, would 
it | gradually create a new econom- 
rtal ic environment. Politically, we 
mig) are already entering a new 
phase that should be character- 
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Q. In your speech before the U.N. General Assembly on Dec. 
7, 1988, you singled out the French Revolution and the Rus- 
sian Revolution for the “powerful impact" they had on “the 
very nature of history." Quite a few people—and not just 
Americans— wondered why you omitted mention of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

A. It's not correct to conclude that we underestimate the 
importance of the American Revolution. The history of the 
U.S. is studied in our schools and universities. The Ameri- 
can struggle for independence, the Civil War against slav- 
ery and for the unity of the nation—all this is instructive: 
it’s an important and integral part of world history. Many 
Russian democrats drew inspiration from the ideals of the 
American Revolution. Lenin called it one of the few truly 
democratic revolutions. The American Declaration of In- 
dependence is a remarkable document. In the words of 
Marx, it's the first declaration of human rights. As we build 
a democratic society based on the rule of law, we study the 
democratic experience of the American people with 
interest. 

Still, the wellspring of perestroika is in our own national 
soil and our own history. That isn't to deny that some out- 
side factors also provided incentives for perestroika. We 
have rejected once and for all the self-isolation in which we 
were immersed for so long. и 
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Q. Would you elaborate on your 
view of German unification? 
A. We accept that there will be 
a unified German state in Eu- 
rope. That is the natural right 
of the German nation. But let 
me remind the Germans that 
the unification of the two Ger- 
manys concerns not only them. 
It is pivotal to the entire Euro- 
pean process; it affects the vital 
interests of many countries in 
Europe, including the Soviet 
Union, which sacrificed more 
than anyone to make sure that 
war should never again come 
from German territory. Not 
€ven the most sincere assur- 
ances given now, in this head- 
long rush, can substitute for 
solid international guarantees 
that Germany will always pur- 
sue peaceful development and 
peaceful policies toward other 
countries. 

One final point on this sub- 
ject: it sometimes seems to me 
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that some in the West pretend to be more enthusiastic about 
German unification than they really are. They even hope to use 
us to put a brake on unification, so that we will get the blame and 
end up at loggerheads with the Germans. 


О. In the wake of the elections in Eastern Europe, why do you believe 
so many citizens who have experienced communism for four decades 
now seem to be rejecting that philosophy and political system? 

A. Well, they don’t just “seem” to be rejecting that system—they 
are rejecting it. But what they are rejecting is the lack of free- 
dom; they're rejecting a system that has done violence to their 
national character and nation- 
al rights; they’re rejecting ossi- 
fied ways of thinking. When a 
society breaks dramatically 
with the past, when former 
idols and heroes are over- 
thrown, it’s like a dust storm. 
It’s difficult to see what will 
emerge in the end. I’m con- 
vinced that the radical changes 
in Central and Eastern Europe 
in no way signal “the collapse 
of socialism.” Genuine social- 
ist values will not sink into 
oblivion. Even in the present 
environment of turbulent 
change they assert their right 
to exist. 

I believe our relations with 
the countries of Central and 
Eastem Europe will undoubt- 
edly become richer, more hon- 
est and more substantial—to 
the benefit of us all. 


О. What is your vision of the next 
century and of the role of the So- 
viet Union in it? 
A. What the 21st century will 
be like depends on whether we 
learn the lessons of the 20th 
century and avoid repeating its 
worst mistakes. In my view, 
one of the principal lessons is 
that the end, no matter how 
noble and attractive it may 
seem, never justifies indis- 
criminate means. On the con- 
trary, the means that we can 
choose, in the final analysis, ei- 
ther help us to reach our goai, 
or distort that goal, or Jead us 
in the wrong direction alto- 
gether. For example, it would 
be disastrous if we began to renew our entire system of social re- 
lations by acting like a bull in a china shop. 

Another lesson we should have learned has to do with the fate 
of the socialist idea. In the 20th century socialism has gained mil- 
lions of supporters. It has become a powerful factor in the ideolog- 
ical and political debate, contributing to social and political prog- 
ress in many countries. Nowhere, however, has the socialist idea 
been adequately put into practice. Socialism is not an artificial 
model that can be imposed on society. Any attempt to make peo- 
ple live, so to speak, according to a timetable is not just a utopian 
fallacy—it can lead to intolerance and violence. 

Back at the time of the 1917 Revolution, there was a slogan to 
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“1 am a communist. I’m sure that 
answer doesn't make you too 
enthusiastic, but it shouldn't make 
you panic either. It's quite normal." 


masses. Only now are we beginning to understand the real mean]. 


ing of those words. Only through democratization and glasnost ary 


we finally involving the individual and his talents in a way that jj) 


socially creative. 
As we approach the end of the 20th century, we must reco 


nize that we are one civilization. This simple but important trut} | 


should tell us a great deal about international politics and inter 
national relations. There must be a balance of interests; other, 
wise new upheavals await us. To accept the idea of mutual secu 
rity means abandoning the idea of “world leadership,” whic} 
implies supremacy over others. 

Then, too, we should b, 
aware of the contradictory па. 
ture of progress and of the cop. 
flict between consumerism ani 
nature. 

I really don't even want t 
attempt a detailed forecast ој 
what will happen to th 
U.S.S.R. Our future will de 
pend on the present; where wi 
end up will depend on how w 
come through this extreme} 
critical passage that we'r 
making right now as we intro 
duce radical changes in our so 
ciety, all in the context of worl: 
civilization. 

We are only now really be 
ginning to feel that perestroik 
is a revolution. That is wh 
some people are beginning ti 
panic. They shout about anar 
chy; they predict chaos, war, te 
tal ruin and so on. They're in 
tellectually unprepared for th 
kind of major changes that ar 
objectively necessary. That 
one reason I have тесеп! 
stressed the role in perestroik 
of science and education. The 
can help us change the menta 

ity of society and free ourselv 
from the grip of outdate 
sometimes fundamentally erri 
neous concepts of economic 
politics, culture, morality an 
philosophy. Pm thinking, f 
example, about old egalitari? 
principles that reduce еуегуо! 
to the same level and old 4 
proaches to public wealth th 
excessively stress the distrib: 
tion of goods at the expense! 
other considerations. Ј 

No amount of agitation or propaganda can break those shat 
les. Changing our mentality has turned out to be the greatest pro 
lem for perestroika. 

The Soviet people have the strength to implement perestroil 
The success of perestroika will lead to a fundamentally health! 
international environment and therefore to more favorable cont 
tions for every country to address its own problems better. 


foundly democratic state, and its economy will form an import? 
and integral part of a new global economy. I see a society that 
found a way to harmonize its relations with nature. I see a cou? 


атол lollabties aretidweiched them with new ones. 


I believe that in the 21st century the Soviet Union will be ap! 


| on the way to moral stability—a country that has revived its 3 
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THE FEAR OF WEIMAR RUSSIA 


MOSCOW 
T he most contentious issue of this week's summit may 
also be the most important foreign policy challenge fac- 
ing the U.S. in the '90s: how to keep the peace in Eu- 
rope now that the cold war is over. George Bush not only 
wants to preserve NATO, with a united Germany as a full 
member and U.S. troops on its soil; he also wants the Soviet 
Union to like the idea. In his TIME interview, Mikhail Gorba- 
chev dismissed as “not serious" (a scathing put-down in the 
lexicon of Soviet diplomacy) the notion that a strengthened 
NATO will replace a disintegrating Warsaw Pact as the guaran- 
tor of the U.S.S.R.'s security. 

Gorbachev was rebutting 
an argument that American 
officials dare not make in pub- 
lic and are circumspect about 
making even in private. Their 
winks and nods, euphemisms 
and disclaimers can be trans- 
lated into one stark sentence 
that summarizes the only truly 
strategic thought the U.S. 
Government has about the 
21st century: a Germany “ап- 
chored" in NATO is less likely 
to cause trouble than one that 
is neutral and nonaligned. 
Note the verb, with its meta- 
phorical suggestion not only of 
safety from rough seas but also 
of a heavy chain and benevo- 
lent captivity. 

Even in their most confi- 
dential communications with 
the Kremlin, U.S. policymak- 
ers and diplomats have been 
careful not to make this pitch too explicit. They are afraid the 
KGB may make mischief between Washington and Bonn by 
leaking any cable or memorandum that reveals Americans to 
be exploiting Soviet anxiety about Germany. There is nothing 
cryptic about the apprehension of the British, French, 
Czechoslovaks and Poles as they watch the juggernaut of Ger- 
man unification. The Bush Administration keeps hoping the 
Kremlin will therefore not object too strenuously as the U.S. 
helps sponsor the emergence of a new Germany at the center 
ofa new NATO. 

At the beginning of the year, the Administration was 
counting on the summit to help advance its German policy. 
The meeting , predicted one presidential adviser, was going to 
be "Christmas in spring," with Bush in the role of Santa Claus. 
Gorbachev would go home in triumph, laden with so many 
honors and agreements that his countrymen would barely no- 
tice he had let the U.S. have its way on Germany. 

Then the Lithuanian crisis complicated the work of Santa's 
helpers in Washington and steeled resistance in Moscow. The 
top brass of the military was already upset about "losing" 


West Germany's Genscher and the U.S.S.R.'s Shevardnadze 
discussing the role of a new Germany in a new Europe 


Eastern Europe. Now it looked as though Soviet power might 
be humiliated even within the borders of the U.S.S.R. Marshal 
Sergei Akhromeyev, Gorbachev's personal military adviser, 
bluntly said that no setback would be more galling than “see- 
ing our East German allies defect to NATO.” Yevgeni Prima- 
kov, one of Gorbachev's closest associates on the Presidential 
Council, agreed in a conversation a few weeks ago: *A united 
Germany in NATO is something we just can't swallow." 

A high Foreign Ministry official explains why. *Having 
East Germany leave the Warsaw Pact—that's one thing. It 
means we've lost the cold war. Okay. We can accept that, al- 
, though it's not so easy. But 
i > having our enemies of the '40s, 

z the Germans, join our enemies 
| š of the 7505, "60s and 70s in an 

î alliance whose whole reason 

2 for being is anti-Soviet—that 

È makes us feel as though we lost 

2 World War II." 

2 Then comes a telling refer- 
ence, frequently echoed in 
Moscow, to the aftermath of 
World War I: “The U.S. and 
the West must not rub our 
noses too much in our defeat: 
it must not impose on us at the 
end of the 20th century a ver- 
sion of the Treaty of Versailles 
that caused so much trouble at 
the beginning. We don’t want 
to feel like Weimar Germany. 
And you shouldn't want us to.” 
Not even in private will a patri- 
Otic Soviet finish that thought: 
the Weimar Republic gave way 
to Hitlers Third Reich. Yet 

that is what some Soviets seem to have in mind. They fear not 
only the worst from Germany's past but also. something just as 
bad that may lurk in their own future. These twin dreads inter- 
act powerfully, if not quite logically. As Gorbachev at least tac- 
itly acknowledges, in his country rationality is as scarce as soap 
these days. The outside world is a mirror into which Soviets 
look and wince. 

What can they do to stop the U.S. from ramming its own 
answer to the German question down their throats? *Noth- 
ing,” admits a close Gorbachev adviser. “But the outcome will 
influence our approach on many other matters. If the old Ger- 
man Democratic Republic joins NATO, the Soviet military will 
be harder for all of us, including Gorbachev, to deal with on a 
variety of other issues." That presumably refers to the many is- 
sues of nuclear and conventional arms control that will not be 
resolved at the summit this week. 

Washington's response is predictable: Oh, that's just Gor- 
bachev letting his marshals and generals play the bad cops. 
But George Bush may find that on this subject there are no 
good cops in the Soviet Union. a 
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Behind the Sandinistas’ stunning election loss in Nicaragua is the secret story of Esqu 
U.S.-Soviet partnership in Central America. George Bush may lack Gorbachev’s grand 
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vision, but he and his advisers proved their mastery of creative diplomacy Marc 


By MICHAEL KRAMER x 


n late November 1989, 
American intelligence re- 
ported that the Soviet 
freighter Vladimir Ilyich, 
bound for Nicaragua, had load- 
ed a cargo of four Mi-17 Hip 
helicopters at Port Leningrad. 
The 38 Hips previously shipped 
to the Sandinistas had been 
used to devastating effect in the 
war against the contra rebels. It 
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the Sandinistas peacefull ... wi 
; transferred power to the oppo Nicar: 
sition that had defeated them intere 
the superpowers had reason t [U.S.- 
celebrate. They had shown the for a : 
could work together to solv off th 
the toughest conflicts. That ce would 
operation is continuing now i that tl 
an effort to end the war in E ment] 
Salvador, and eventuallyi Т! 
might help solve the thornie: Marcl 
problem of all in the hem Мозс‹ 
sphere: the rancorous disput terial s 
between the U.S. and Cuba, Tound 
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now looked as if Managua ihe di 
would get more. In neighboring Latin America has been ith E 
El Salvador, meanwhile, Marx- : cold war battlefield for mo! р 
ist guerrillas had launched their — iio бышы A than three decades. That ! Forel 
strongest offensive in years, Caught red-handed: Salvadoran soldiers display the plane wreckage first breakthrough in resolvit S Ё 
managing to trap twelve Amer- andthe missiles Nicaragua had shipped to the F.M.L.N. guerrillas regional conflicts during th Viktor 
ican Green Berets in a luxury Bush presidency occurred the! гезрот 


hotel. President Bush responded by dispatching a contingent of 
Delta Force commandos. U.S. intervention seemed a distinct possi- 
bility. Then on Nov. 25 came an even greater shock for Washington. 
An unmarked plane carrying 24 SA-7 surface-to-air missiles 
crashed in El Salvador. The weapons were intended for the F.M.L.N. 
guerrillas—a clear violation of repeated Soviet assurances that sur- 
face-to-air missiles would not reach El Salvador. What followed was 
an escalation of U.S.-Soviet tensions that threatened to undermine 
progress on arms control, Eastern Europe and other sensitive is- 
sues. Cables flew between Washington and Moscow. George Bush 
and Mikhail Gorbachev had an acrimonious exchange at the Malta 
summit on Dec. 2. The growing superpower cooperation that 
seemed to mark the end of the cold war was fraying. But on the 
morning of Dec. 7, Moscow sent a flash message to the Vladimir 
Ilyich: "Return immediately to Leningrad." 

For Washington, the freighter's turnaround was proof that eight 
months of intensive and mostly secret Soviet-American diplomacy 
was paying off, an important signal that a tortured and bumpy at- 
tempt to end the conflict in Central America was back on track. The 
drama didn't end with the Vladimir Ilyich's recall. A good deal of 
hard bargaining between Washington and Moscow ensued. But 


is remarkable. The virtually untold story of that success reflects NO ERG 
the two most powerful nations on earth do business. It is a tale, a k 
bluff, deception, anger, accusation, threat, candor, misinterpret tions 
tion, goodwill and, above all, creative diplomacy. _.that C 
U.S. Secretary of State James Baker and Soviet Foreign MiM tant be 
ter Eduard Shevardnadze have provided Tıme with critical inf sion m 
mation. They have also made key participants available for extet Dess.” 
ed interviews. Their motive is no mystery: it reflects pride in Whe ush’s 
they have accomplished and offers insurance against the day мап? n 
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the value of superpower cooperation. how wt 
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he Central American policy George Bush inherited sort of 

Ronald Reagan was widely perceived as being at a беу to 
end. Secretary of State Baker felt he had “few if Said,” ү 
cards—a very weak hand that almost everyone expecldeny yc 
us to fold.” Still, with Soviet military and economic assistance Our de 
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Their own interests demanded a different 
dff'sort of linkage, but cooperation was the 
a dkey to their goals as well. “As we have 
if Said,” Komplektov explained, “we want to Р 
peCldeny you the image of us as your enemy. Power ofa partnership: 
inc? Our desire to become respected by the inccWasfenoend tO SAMPAI: 
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qWeek, Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister 


e ness." This led Moscow to misinterpret 


gan’s man?" says Yuri Pavlov, the Soviet’s 


when Moscow was strapped at home, there existed the possibility 
that the Soviets wanted out—and that the influence their aid pro- 
vided could be turned toward ensuring free elections in Nicaragua 
and an end to regional subversion. 

Bush and Baker decided to test their theory by making Central 
America a key measure of the Soviets’ supposed “new thinking” in 
foreign policy. In an early strategy memo to Baker, the newly 


| named Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, 


Bernard Aronson, wrote that Moscow must see “tangible signs 
that they will pay a high price in bilateral relations if they obstruct 
our Central American diplomacy, but also tangible benefits from 
cooperation.” The key was speed: everyone realized that the pro- 
posed linkage would erode over time. Bush and Baker knew a lack 
of progress in the region could not long constrain movement on 
crucial issues like arms control and Eastern Europe. 

America’s hook was the Soviets’ public support for the 1987 
Esquipulas II treaty, which called for Nicaraguan democracy and 
an end to regional subversion. Managua routinely ignored the 
agreement's provisions, as the U.S. said frequently. Even the 
March 24, 1989, Bipartisan Accord with Congress—a stroke that 
enlisted Democratic support for a new U.S. policy on Central 
America—echoed the basic line. Soviet and Cuban “aid and sup- 
port of violence and subversion in Central America," said the ac- 
cord, “is in direct violation of [Esquipulas IJ.” Three days later, 
on March 27, Bush reiterated the point in a private letter to Gor- 
bachev: “It is hard to reconcile your slogans [about new thinking] 
... With continuing high levels of Soviet and Cuban assistance to 
Nicaragua. A continuation of [this] practice in this region of vital 
interest to the U.S. will ... inevitably affect the nature of the 
[U.S.-Soviet] relationship." After bashing Moscow, Bush asked 
for a signal: *An initiative by the Soviet Union and Cuba to shut 
off the assistance pipeline feeding armed conflict in the region 
would pay large dividends in American goodwill. It would suggest 
that the Soviet Union was prepared to promote a political settle- 
ment in the region through deeds and not simply slogans." 

The immediate Soviet reply to Bush's letter was negative. On 
March 30 Shevardnadze told an American embassy official in 
Moscow that the real problem in Central America was “U.S. ma- 
terial support to the contras." He expressed concern that the latest 
round of contra aid was not “purely humanitarian,” and he held to 
the discredited view that the Sandinistas were already complying 


| with Esquipulas. 


Seated under a portrait of Lenin in his 
Foreign Ministry office in Moscow last 


Viktor Komplektov explained that initial 
response to Washington's strategy. “We 
never believed that Central America was 
the key to improved superpower rela- 
tions," he said. “We did, however, believe 
that Central America is especially impor- 
tant because conservatives consider the re- 
gion as a litmus test of a President's tough- 


Bush's opening. *Who was Bush but Rea- 


top Latin America policy assistant. "That's 
how we incorrectly looked at it at the be- 
ginning, before we really engaged. So the 
prospect of the contras fighting again 
seemed to us very real." 

Then why did the Soviets play along? 


Ho 


ternational community is central to our efforts at home, because it 
will help us integrate into the world economy.” From this perspec- 
tive, Soviet-American cooperation anywhere serves Moscow’s in- 
terests. Moreover, the Soviets genuinely wanted to reduce their 
overextended position in Central America, and Esquipulas, be- 
cause it had regional legitimacy, offered both superpowers an 
honorable way to defuse their rivalry in the area. 


THE GAME BEGINS 


s Baker prepared for his first full-fledged meeting with 

Gorbachev and Shevardnadze in Moscow on May 10, 

the Administration was still in the dark. Washington 

had used every public and private avenue to press its 
message, but it had heard nothing from Moscow since Shevard- 
nadze’s rejection of the arguments in Bush’s March 27 letter. With 
no fallback position, Bush and Baker resolved to push the Strategy 
again. “Time is not on our side,” Baker was reminded in a memo 
from his top aides four days before the Moscow meeting. “We 
must convince the Soviets not that we are in trouble and desper- 
ately need them to throw us an anchor, but that it is they who risk 
being seen as a spoiler. The bottom line is this: Soviet reduction of 
aid and Soviet pressure on its clients are necessary to make up for 
the leverage we lost in Central America when military aid to the 
contras was ended.” Unstated in writing, but understood by all, 
was that the upcoming meeting could be the Administration’s last 
chance to turn Central American lemons into lemonade. 

Late in the evening of May 6—the day before Baker left for 
Moscow—a breakthrough occurred. Gorbachev finally responded 
to Bush’s letter. “We note the positive trends in Central Ameri- 
ca,” Gorbachev wrote, “including the intention of your Adminis- 
tration and the U.S. Congress to ‘give diplomacy a chance.’ I agree 
that productive Soviet-U.S. engagement on regional questions 
will lead to a growing potential of goodwill in Soviet-U.S. rela- 
tions." Gorbachev, it appeared, had bought the linkage. Then the 
Soviet leader added something of even greater importance: “In 
order to promote a peaceful settlement of the conflict, and bear- 
ing in mind that the attacks by the contras’ troops against Nicara- 
gua have stopped, the U.S.S.R. has not been sending weapons 
to [Nicaragua] after 1988." Bush wanted proof of Moscow's 
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good faith, and Gorbachev delivered. 

Encouraged, Baker set off for Mos- 
cow—and pressed even harder. In his 
first session with Shevardnadze, Baker 
pocketed Gorbachev's May 6 arms-cutoff 
disclosure and then complained that the 
weapons flow to Cuba and Nicaragua, 
and from there to the F.M.L.N. in El Sal- 
vador, was nevertheless continuing undi- 
minished. He implored Shevardnadze to 
have his government “lend its support 
through deeds as well as words to con- 
vince Nicaragua and Cuba—in whatever 
manner [you] choose—to halt all aid for 
subversion in Central America and to 
comply fully with Esquipulas.” If “these 
countries fail to comply,” added Baker, 
“then we would ask that [you] reduce or 
end aid to these governments according- 
ly.” And although he never uttered the 
word linkage, Baker alluded to arms con- 
trol: *We have all seen how events in oth- 
er regions changed the political atmo- 
sphere in which treaties agreed to by both 
sides were considered.” < 

The carrot was next. “We would not 
expect you to take these steps unless 
there were benefits,” said Baker. The Secretary then presented 
what would become known as the “Five Points.” Three were espe- 
cially important: 1) early concrete steps by Managua toward com- 
plying with Esquipulas would result in improved U.S.-Nicaragua 
relations; 2) if the contemplated election were free and fair by 
U.S. standards, Washington would accept a Sandinista victory; 
and, perhaps most important to both the Soviets and the Sandinis- 
tas, 3) an overall regional settlement (by which Baker meant an 
end to the war in El Salvador) would free up American aid to the 
region and thus get Moscow off its financial hook. 

Later, Baker told Gorbachev that the deal was in Moscow’s in- 
terest for another reason: if the Soviets embraced it, no one could 
accuse them of “abandoning Soviet friends in Nicaragua.” While 
Baker’s Five Points proved that Bush was not ideologically com- 
mitted to an unending struggle with the Sandinistas, the Soviets to 
this day believe incorrectly that the Five Points were generated by 
Gorbachev’s arms-suspension announcement. No matter. The im- 
portant point was Gorbachev's reaction to Baker's presentation. 
In Esquipulas II, the two sides had a common text—a legalistic 
mechanism that could justify pursuing the same goal. Now, with a 
slight nod of his head, Gorbachev signaled that for the first time 
Washington and Moscow also had a common strategy. 
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IN THE TRENCHES 


ive days after his Senate confirmation on June 14, Ber- 
nard Aronson took his first trip as State's top Latin ex- 
pert. He did not go south, to the area of his responsibility. 
Instead, he flew east, to Moscow. Aronson's destination 
conformed to the Administration's strategy and signaled respect: 
the U.S. was serious about engaging the Soviets in Central Ameri- 
ca. On June 20 at 10:10 a.m. Aronson and his Soviet counterpart, 
Yuri Pavlov, sat across from each other for the first time at a long 
conference table at a Soviet Foreign Ministry guesthouse in Mos- 
cow. The initial session went better than Washington could ever 
have imagined. Both Aronson and Pavlov appeared intent on solv- 
ing problems rather than scoring points. Each clearly spoke with 
the authority of his government, and each acknowledged the oth- 
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Baker and Shevardnadze: pride in their 
achievement, insurance against future animosities 


the perfect device for moving towar 


for supporting Soviet demands that the | 
USS. keep its promise to press contra de. 
mobilization. From then on, the Soviet 
were co-conspirators in the effort to ley, 
el the electoral playing field. 

More important, the Soviets demon, | 
strated initial good faith in the matter ој 
arms flows to Nicaragua and the Salva, 
doran guerrillas. While Soviet militar 
aid to the region diminished in the мақ 
of Gorbachev's May 6 letter, Cuba hag 
stepped up its weapons shipments dra 
matically to fill the void. More ominous 
ly, evidence suggested that Soviet muni. 
tions intended for Havana were bein 
transshipped to Nicaragua. Technically 
Gorbachev’s pledge to Bush was bein; 
honored. On the ground in Centra 
America, however, the situation ha 
barely changed. Aronson asked for, 
clarification: Was transshipment permit 
ted by Moscow? No, said Pavlov. “W 
will talk to our Cuban friends.” 

Of equal value, the first Aronson 
Pavlov session resulted in agreement oi 
a mechanism for halting Sandinista arms shipments to the Е.М. 
in El Salvador. Nicaragua wanted U.S. support in the U.N. for dt 
ployment of a peacekeeping force: the U.N. Observer Group i 
Central America (ONUCA). The group was supposed to monito 
compliance with Article VI of Esquipulas, which prohibited th 
use of territory to aid guerrilla operations in neighboring state: 
The Sandinistas were eager to have ONUCA ensure that the contra 
in Honduras could not infiltrate Nicaragua. The U.S. insisted th: 
ONUCA also monitor the clandestine flow of arms from Nicaragu 
to the F.M.LN. Pavlov hinted that ONUCA would allow the Sovie 
to insist that Nicaragua abide by the agreement. “To go to the Sat 
dinistas and say the U.S. had developed evidence of their viol 
tions would not do for us,” explains Pavlov, reflecting Soviet co! 
cerns that they not be perceived as abandoning their region 
allies. “With ONUCA, we could say we were not carrying out tl 
American agenda, but the U.N.’s.” ONUCA could easily verify th 
movement of 12,000 armed contras in Honduras, Aronson argue 
but would probably not have the means to track the secret ап. 
flow to El Salvador. If in the U.N. Security Council the. U.S. su 
ported oNUCA's deployment, Aronson asked, would Moscow the 
be willing to accept American evidence of arms-flow violation 
even if the U.N. force was incapable of confirming the allegatiot 
Yes, said Pavlov. Cover was what the Soviets wanted. 

It quickly became clear that both Washington and Moscow Wê 
fortunate to have Pavlov as the Soviet interlocutor. At the seco 
session on the first day of meetings, the Soviet delegation was jour 
by Komplektov, the Deputy Foreign Minister. Komplektov was V 
known to veteran American diplomats as a hard-line old think 
With Aronson, he lived up to his reputation. At lunch between % 
sions, Komplektov told bad Russian jokes about affairs with the! 
tress Gina Lollobrigida. Across the table, he rehashed old Sov 
positions on Central America and lectured Aronson about the s 
sibilities of small Latin nations condemned by geography to labo! 

the shadow of the American colossus. Aronson was concerne! 
the Soviet tone was changing and wanted to signal that only the? 
session’s manner could lead to progress. When Komplektov did? 
“small nations” riff for the third time in 90 minutes, Aronson 
back. “Mr. Minister,” he said, “you don’t have to tell me about! 
sensitivities of small countries. My grandfather was a.LatV? 
Komplektov never reappeared at a subsequent U.S.-Soviet dist 
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S |. То further their cooperation, the Soviets asked that Washington 
t the ;respond favorably when the Sandinistas took positive steps. “The 
а dẹ more evidence Managua sees that the USS. is willing to coexist with 
viet them after the elections, assuming they win, * said Pavlov, the easier 
> ley |it will be to create a free and fair election. On Aug. 4, the Sandinistas 
| signed an accord with the democratic opposition calling for the dis- 
„banding of the contras and general elections in February 1990. On 
moy Aug. 7, in the tortured syntax that defines diplomatese, Baker said 
ter oj publicly the U.S. was “very pleased with the steps that Nicaragua has 
alva. taken to establish a dialogue with the opposition and to move toward 
litan procedures that might permit a free and fair election.” 
wakt A pattern began to form. The Soviets posed a number of tests 
a hag for the U.S., and Washington passed most of them. Pavlov argued 
dra that Moscow's ability to stem the flow of weapons to Central 
nous America depended on Soviet confidence that the military threat 
nuni to Managua was lessening. In response, Aronson described as a 
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who had independently attacked a Sandinista outpost in violation 
of the Bipartisan Accord’s ban on offensive operations. He men- 
tioned the closing of the contras’ political office in Miami (al- 
though in fact the cra had shut the office to save money). These 
efforts, said Aronson—and the return of the contras’ political 
leadership to Managua to compete in the elections— should be 
taken as signs of U.S. good faith. 

It was now September, and while progress toward the election 
was clear, the movement of arms to Nicaragua and to the F.M.L.N. 
continued at unjustifiable rates. Aronson told Pavlov that the 
American public would hold the Soviets accountable for the contin- 
ued flow, even if they were not directly responsible. *You cannot es- 
cape it,” Aronson said. “No one will ever believe that you cannot 
control your allies when your assistance sustains their very exis- 
tence.” Moscow's allies understood the Soviet position, Pavlov re- 
plied. “We explain the changes in the world every time we meet with 
the Cubans. But Castro is not someone with whom one uses the 
word must if one is serious about changing his behavior. Fidel 


Pavlov and Aronson each expected the other to be a hard-line old thinker. After a year 


“Bernie was pushing for a bipartisan Central America policy 
long before it became fashionable,” says Secretary of State 


Pavlov, 58, spent his childhood in Velikiye-Luki, a town of 
100,000 people 250 miles west of Moscow. In 1938 his father, a 
Communist Party functionary, was accused of exploiting the ar- 
ea’s peasants. He was imprisoned by Stalin’s secret police, and 
his library at home was sealed. “I walked by that room every 
day," says Pavlov. “I will never forget." As soon as he could read, 
Pavlov pored through a tome on Stalin’s 1930s trials. “From my 
father's experience, I knew that many 
had been unjustly treated," says Pavlov, 
who dates his distrust for dictatorships 
from that awakening. 

Pavlov remembers his early school- 
ing as little more than a continual drill 
in Marxism-Leninism. “I recall one of 
my friends being asked to analyze a po- 
litical point.” he says. “Our teacher 
said that two of his three observations 
were correct because they accorded 
with Comrade Stalin’s views. But the 
third deviated from the official line. 
The only explanation for my friend’s 
heresy, the teacher said, was that the 
devil had taken over part of his brain. 
That's what school was like." 

Pavlov nonetheless made good 
grades and was admitted to Moscow's prestigious Institute for 
International Relations. He joined the Soviet foreign service in 
1954. “The Gromyko years were drudgery,” says Pavlov. “The 
ministry was unimaginative and dictatorial. With Shevardnadze, 
it is a constant intellectual debate. He is a pleasure to work for.” 

Pavlov's first ambassadorial posting was to Costa Rica in 
1982. His five years in Central America’s only true democracy 
reinforced his reformist inclinations. “The Soviet Union was 
never as closed a society as you in the West believe," says Pav- 
lov. “Among friends, one’s innermost thoughts have always 


bein concession the scaling back of U.S. maneuvers in Honduras. He 
ically, cited the cutoff of humanitarian assistance to a contra commander 
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= THE MEN WHO MADE IT ALL WORK 
ermit: 
Bu 
nec of tough bargaining, they found they were friends 
nit or д 
MLN 
or de ll that Bernie Aronson knew about Yuri Pavlov before 
up i A they met last June had been gleaned from the transcripts 
onito of Pavlov’s meetings with Elliott Abrams, Aronson’s pre- James Baker. 
d th decessor as State's top Latin American hand. In keeping with 
state the nature of Soviet-American relations during the Reagan era, 

ontrj. the Pavlov-Abrams sessions were contentious and polemical. 
dth; Aronson feared he would confront a tough hard-liner—and Pav- 
гару lov felt the same way. Instead, each found a kindred spirit. If 
ovid Pavlov were an American, he would probably be a liberal Demo- 

eSa Cat. The two diplomats now describe themselves as friends, and 

viol  Aronson's is the only American home 

con Pavlov has ever visited. 

а One demonstration of the trust 

eee that blossomed from their friendship 

"d occurred during a London meeting last 

ify ~ August. Panama’s Manuel Noriega 

IBU wanted diplomatic relations with Mos- 

tami cow. Pavlov asked Aronson's advice, 

S. SU which was predictably negative, and 

w th the Soviets passed. In the Reagan 

atl years, itis unlikely that Moscow would 

tion һауе forgone such an advantageous 

_ diplomatic move simply because of 

wwe U.S. sensibilities. Like many such 

sec small gestures, that one too registered 

jour оп Bush's calculus of Washington's A friendship begins: Aronson and Pavlov meet 
aSW stake in Gorbachev’s success. for the first time in Moscow last June 
hink Aronson, 44, grew up in a middle- 

еп class home in Rye, N.Y. After graduating from the University 

the’ of Chicago, he became a vista volunteer in Kentucky. He 

Sol later worked to overthrow the corrupt administration of Unit- 

hes еа Mine Workers President W.A. (Tony) Boyle and then, back 

abof in Kentucky, he helped win a landmark coalworkers contract in 

ed! ^ 1974—an effort immortalized in the film Harlan County, 

hef USA. 

did! A Democrat who wrote speeches for Walter Mondale and 

nfi Jimmy Carter, Aronson was also author of Ronald Reagan's 

out! 1986 address that rescued a $100 million aid appropriation for 

tvið the contras by calling for a purge of their Somocista leadership. 


been expressed. Today. with glasnost, the circle is just wider." ш 


doesn’t take orders from anyone.” Almost as an aside, Pavlov won- 
dered if it “had ever occurred to the U.S. that some of our friends 
have no interest in seeing an improvement in Soviet-U.S. relations." 


SMOKING GUNS 


n Oct. 18, Honduran troops intercepted a van loaded 

with weapons destined for the F.M.L.N. in El Salvador. 

The shipment was part of what the world would soon 

learn was a major infusion of arms designed to fuel the 
guerrillas’ “final offensive” in November. Most of the cache had 
been manufactured in the Soviet 
Union, and the van’s driver ad- 
mitted having run munitions 
from Nicaragua to El Salvador 
on numerous occasions during 
1989. *We knew about many 
previous shipments," says Aron- 
son, “but this was a smoking 
gun.” Summoned to the -State 
Department, Soviet Ambassa- 
dor Yuri Dubinin was presented 
with a packet of evidence. She- 
vardnadze's Oct. 30 reply infuri- 
ated Baker. The minister ram- 
bled on about the contras and 
dismissed Washington's evi- 
dence as providing “no grounds 
for accusing the Sandinista lead- 
ership of violating its commit- 
ment to end assistance to rebel 
movements." To Dubinin, who 
delivered the Shevardnadze 


note, Baker said “This is the 
same old stuff." What is more, 
the Secretary continued, it rep- 
resents “old thinking . .. The Sandinistas are tooling you around 
badly . . . It is hard for me to believe Minister Shevardnadze wrote 
this letter. I hope that someone else did.” Dubinin handed over 
the Russian original and joked that perhaps the letter would look 
better to Baker before translation. 

To underscore Washington’s anger, Baker raised the prob- 
lem publicly. In a speech to the OAS on Nov. 13, the Secretary 
said, “Soviet behavior toward Cuba and Central America re- 
mains the biggest obstacle to a full, across-the-board improve- 
ment in relations ..." Baker's original text labeled the Soviet 
aid to Cuba and Central America “а big" obstacle. The Secre- 
tary changed “a big" to “the biggest" shortly before delivering 
his address. 

Bakers OAS speech got Moscow's attention, and Pavlov 
flew to Washington for an emergency consultation. Tempers 
cooled, but only briefly. The worst was about to happen. 

In the early morning of Nov. 25, two light planes stripped 
of identifying markings took off from a Nicaraguan military 
base and headed for El Salvador. One made the trip to a guer- 
rilla airstrip successfully. It unloaded its cargo and was burned 
to cover up the evidence. The other, a twin-engine Cessna 310, 
crashed in eastern El Salvador. On board was a variety of 
weaponry destined for the F.M.L.N., including the 24 SA-7 sur- 
face-to-air missiles. The missiles had been manufactured in 
North Korea from Soviet designs. They were then sent to 
Cuba and transshipped to Nicaragua for delivery to the Salva- 
doran guerrillas. In the previous clashes over arms flow to 
Central America, the Soviets had sought to quell U.S. fears by 

pointing out that light weapons “like AK-47s could not tip the 
balance in Central America." Missiles could do that, admitted 
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Fighting іп El Salvador last November: now it is the Soviets who are 
calling for negotiations and free elections 


Pavlov, just as American-supplied Stingers “had in Afgha 
stan.” Soviet seriousness, Pavlov had asserted repeatedly, ea 
be seen in the fact that there has been no introduction of Sail 
systems in El Salvador.” 

Moscow knew that everything was at stake. The Sovig 
feared that Washington would cancel the Malta summit. Th 
SA-7s were going to be hard to explain. On Nov. 28, Ambasy 
dor Dubinin officially denied “attempts to link us directly ç 
indirectly with this incident. [There] is no reason for creating 
crisis situation.” Within minutes of Dubinin’s demarche, Bak 
drafted the American response. “This latest incident,” the Se 
retary wrote to Shevardnadze, “calls into question your go 
ernment's undertakings toward mine ... If the commitmeg 
we make cannot be kept, w 
have little basis on which | 
proceed . The time-h; 
come for [you] to stand up an 
... use your influence to put 
final and definitive end to Ni 
araguan and Cuban milita; 
and logistical assistance to th 
F.M.L.N." 

Someone was dissemblin; 
but Baker was determined th; 
Malta go forward. His publ 
formulation on Nov. 29, ju 
three days before the summi| 
was particularly artful. “Eithe 
the Nicaraguans are lying i| 
the Soviet Union," Baker sai 
“or the Soviet Union is lying! 
us. We prefer to believe ii 
the former." 

The stormy seas at Mall 
prevented a full discussion ( 
Central America—and whi 
Baker thinks would have bee 
a heated argument over th 
missile shipment. But the matter was discussed, and the tel 
sion it created was palpable. At a postsummit press conferent 
in Brussels, Bush stowed his jovial manner. “We have a 0 
difference” on Central America, said the President. “It wasn 
all sweetness and light.” For his part, Gorbachev stuck to 
sentence crafted carefully in advance: “We have assurances}. 
firm assurances from Nicaragua—that no deliveries using ce], 
tain aircraft were actually carried out." Notice the “very рї 
cise wording," explains Pavlov. “[Gorbachev] said, ‘We hal 
assurances’ from the Nicaraguans, which in fact we did. But 
didn’t say we believed them.” 

Clever distancing could be admired, but Washington car 
more about changing behavior. To press the issue, Bak 
telephoned Shevardnadze shortly after Malta. “We will ha 
to have another very serious conversation with the Nicaragua 
and Cubans, even though we just had a visit," said Shevaf 
nadze, instructing his translator to emphasize very. Baker thi 
sent an eyes-only cable to Shevardnadze listing "reque 
of the Soviet Union by the United States." Among them, 
asked for a "Soviet commitment that all arms shipments fr? 
Nicaragua to the F.M.L.N. cease definitively and that no terri! 
ry of Nicaragua be used by others to provide arms support j 
the F.M.L.N.” Baker also asked that Gorbachev press’ 
Castro: We want a “Soviet commitment to reduce Cub! 
military and economic assistance as necessary to ensure t 
Cuba does not increase [the] flow of lethal weapons to Nica 
gua and to ensure that Cuba does not rearm the F.m.L 
"Baker called his demarche ‘requests, " Pavlov rememb* 
"but they were really demands. Malta had taken place 
scheduled, but we believed quite seriously that the course = 
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shay U.S.-Soviet relations was in jeopardy. We had to act." 

f з Within days, ihe Vladimir Ilyich, with its cargo of Soviet 
1 


| helicopters, was called home to Leningrad. Shortly thereafter, 
| Moscow denied a Sandinista request for emergency funds. 
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As the Soviets watched the Ortega campaign unfold, they 
thought the Sandinistas should steal the opposition’s thunder 
by seconding Chamorro’s promise to end the hated military 
draft, but Moscow never communicated its analysis. “We don’t 
interfere in someone else’s elections,” Pavlov deadpans. 


hen Aronson and Pavlov met in Washington on 
April 2, five weeks after Chamorro’s victory in 
Nicaragua, it became clear the Soviets had 
learned just how the new game could be played. 
The talk now concerned El Salvador, and the Soviets deftly re- 
versed roles. With Moscow supporting the F.M.L.N. rebels, Pav- 
lov borrowed the arguments Aronson had advanced for nine 
months with respect to Nicaragua. Pavlov said he saw “no lack 
of desire on the part of the F.M.L.N. to negotiate” an end to its 
war with the Cristiani government. He asked that the U.S. 


“pressure” Cristiani to “speak seriously” with the guerrillas. | 


Pavlov even adopted Reagan’s justification for the contras to 
explain Cuba’s aid to the F.M.L.N. If the F.M.L.N. disarmed be- 
fore a political settlement was reached, he argued, its ability to 
press the Salvadoran government to reform would be lost. It 
was Aronson’s turn to reas- 
sure Pavlov. If the arms flow 
to the F.M.L.N. was reduced, 
he said. Washington would 
“do all it could” to press for 
serious negotiations. The 
echoes of the Nicaraguan set- 
tlement are distinct: Baker is 
trying to fashion the same 
kind of bipartisan accord on 
El Salvador that worked so 
well for Nicaragua, and the 
U.S. is strongly supporting 
the current U.N.-mediated 
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ernment and the F.M.L.N. 

The lesson of the past 
year is simple: enough obsta- 
cles existed to derail the 
peace process at any time. 
Moscow and Washington 
pushed forward because it 
was in both their interests to 
do so. For that reason, the el- 
ements of a deal were always 
there. Assembling them was another matter. 

While the importance of the Soviet-American cooperation 
in Central America should not be exaggerated, it can serve as 
a model of trust and shared success, a potential bridge across 
rocky moments ahead. An example occurred last April, when 
Baker and Shevardnadze appeared stalled on an arms-control 
agreement that had seemed virtually sealed in February. On 
both sides, the mood was glum. During a break in the discus- 
sions, Aronson and Pavlov conferred in a small room on the 
State. Department's seventh floor. As Shevardnadze walked by, 
Pavlov introduced him to Aronson. For the first time in two 
days, Shevardnadze's smile did not seem forced. “You two," 


a “They wanted money to put consumer goods in the stores, so 
Б they could portray the economic situation as improving and at- 
ti iract voler support," says Pavlov. *We didn't think it was a 
2 ©! good investment." 
ting | © Another price paid by the Sandinistas came at the Dec. 12 | THE FUTURE 
Bake} convocation of the Central American Presidents in San Isidro, 
€ St| Costa Rica. It was there that the Sandinistas, in effect, repudi- 
Г 80| ated the F.M.L.N. The declaration Nicaraguan President Daniel 
Meni!’ Ortega signed at San Isidro called for the Salvadoran guerril- 
>t, w| las to “immediately and effectively cease hostilities and join 
ich (| the process of dialogue.” The document also expressed Orte- 
© -һ ра? support of Alfredo Cristiani’s Salvadoran government as 
Р an democratic, something Managua had previously never conced- 
put) ed. “We choked hard on that one,” says a former Ortega ad- 
O Ni, viser. “Of course we didn't believe it, but our backs were 
ilta! against the wall. It seemed that the whole world was down on 
to th! us. Even the Soviets had said—in what for them was a strident 
manner—if Soviet-American relations seriously deteriorated, 
Iblin| we would be to blame. If we hadn't gone along with the others 
d thy at San Isidro, we would have been completely isolated.” 
publ}, Broadly seen, San Isidro was a triumph of American and Sovi- 
 ju| et strategy. 
mm As the Feb. 25 Nicara- 
Eith| guan election approached, 
ng 1), both sides wanted to lock the 
r sai] Other into accepting the out- 
ing ij come. In the joint communi- 
ге it] qué following their Feb. 10 
meeting, Baker and Shevard- 
Мац, nadze pledged both nations 
ion (|; Would "respect the results of 
whi free and fair elections." But 
|. bed the U.S. had another con- 
г th cern. Washington questioned 
ete] Whether the Sandinistas 
„rend WOuld actually transfer pow- 
a b], €r if they lost. Aronson asked 
wasn) ЇЇ the Soviets would continue 
Е denying weapons to the San- 
< to E P 5 
үсе dinistas if Violeta Chamorro 
g ce won: Pavlov said yes. 
pi. In all their communica- 
im tions with Managua, the So- 
Qut! viets were always subtle. Castro makes a point to Gorbachev: Fidel takes orders from no one; 
-| With the crisis over, the heli- never say "must" if you want to change his behavior 
copters that were withheld in 
саң December were sent to Nicaragua at the end of January. Mos- 
Bal cow, however, assured Washington that they were equipped 
| hal for civilian use only. In explaining the Kremlin’s decision to 
вш send the choppers after all, a Soviet academic at a Moscow 
eval! think tank offers a lesson in the application of pressure. “To 
Д thi ; maintain one's influence in a situation,” he says, “it is often 
qu necessary in fact it is usually necessary—to both give and 
Th | withhold. Especially in Latin America, where every leader 
fr thinks he is some sort of mystic God, diplomacy requires deal- 
IIl! ing as one deals with children. If you say no all the time, you 
rt") are ignored, even if, as a parent, you hold all the theoretical 
ess" power. The helicopters signaled that we were still on the San- 
Cubi dinistas’ side. They already believed we weren't. If that impres- 


sion stuck, our ability to influence their decisions would dimin- 


сай ish. And at that time, when the question of their actually 


.L-N transferring office was very much in doubt, our influence was 


said Shevardnadze, “are the only ones who seem to have ac- 
complished anything." “A lot of that is due to Yuri’s candor 
and professionalism,” said Aronson, “and I really think that 
what we have done in Central America has affected the whole 


пре more crucial than ever." relationship for the better." Said Shevardnadze: “We are 
ice | Equally important were the signals Moscow did not send. | learning.” “So are we,” Aronson replied. Р a 
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peace talks between the gov- | 
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times we part at a tender age. 


~ he you 


years, we make a point of replacing our aircraft with the latest the industry has to offer. In fact, our flet 
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Yesterday: the protest scene in Tiananmen Square. Today: surrounded by false facades 
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newe 
the best face on an — ($ vi 
ave í 
Succe 
unpopular regime 
ting iı 
5% tc 
eijing is increasingly a city c. eflect 
false facades. Each day pictur ’ ducti 
esque walls made of stucco anf factor 
tile are erected around deterig Of cc 
rating residential neighborhoods to hid € t 
them from visitors who will attend the 19 empli 
Asian Games in the Chinese capital th| In th 
September. No less deceptive is the ch] S™ FK 
rade that is performed each night at majo зн 
intersections throughout the city. Di Burg 
guised as policemen, combat-ready arm year | 
officers man security checkpoints thi 
were allegedly dismantled when marti B 
law was lifted in January. Says a dissider bedit 
intellectual: “Stability is only an illusion. 
One year after the bloody crackdow 
that silenced China's nascent democrat the m 
movement, a divided Communist Pari qid cc 
leadership is attempting to stifle disse cp m 
while it tries to put the best face on an Y ont 
popular regime. Recent decisions to гё force 
the government's two-year-old econo bitiou 
austerity program, lift martial law in Ве libera 
and the Tibetan capital of Lhasa and tO") chief. 
down the ideological decibel level repres¢] in Be 
a modest victory for the pragmatic appro? how y 
of retired patriarch Deng Xiaoping ove!} ment, 
clutch of veteran hard-liners. Yet Deng > 
remains locked in a paralyzing success!) Rule 
struggle that precludes any but the most |, logue 
metic policy changes in the near МШШ Попа 
“What we are seeing is the classic politics) der. 
the end of an era,” says a senior Asian dip^| 5108а1 
mat in Beijing. "Since the Emperor never" like | 
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! the kingdom and its subjecis can do o little dagi 
| wait and wonder what wili follow. 
| Last week President George Bush re- 
| moved most of what leverage Washington 
| still enjoyed over Beijing by approving a one- 
| year extension of China's most favored na- 
tion trading status. Bush's move drew angry 
criticism from many members of Congress, 
‘including Republicans, but Capitol Hill is 
unlikely to muster the two-thirds vote of 
‘both chambers that would be needed to 
block the measure. Bush argued his case on 
economic grounds, claiming that to deprive 
Beijing of its MFN classification would harm 
‘the Chinese people, cost capitalist Hong 
Kong 20,000 jobs and $8.5 billion in exports 
of Chinese-made goods processed in Hong 
Kong, and add 40% to the prices American 
consumers must pay for Chinese imports. 
But he also defended his action as the best 
way, ultimately, to ensure a more democrat- 
ic China. “The people of China who trade 
with us are the engine of reform,” Bush con- 
tended. “Our responsibility to them is best 
met not by isolating those forces ... but by 
keeping open the channels of commerce.” 
Though both the U.S. and Hong Kong 
would have suffered greater financial losses 
than China if MFN status had not been re- 
newed, Beijing can ill afford the estimated 
$3 billion or more that revocation would 
have cost mainland enterprises. Despite the 
success of a stringent austerity program in 
cooling the overheated economy and cut- 


| ting inflation from 18% last year to less than 


5% today, there have been debilitating side 
effects. The suspension or reduction in pro- 
duction in as many as one-third of Chinese 
factories and the cancellation of hundreds 
of construction projects have contribut- 
ed to a “floating population” of un- 
employed job seekers that totals 50 million. 
In the wake of the Beijing massacre, tour- 
ism revenue has fallen nearly $1 billion. To 
Beijing’s dismay, the U.S., Japan and the 
European Community have stood firm for a 
year in blocking all but humanitarian loans 
by the World Bank. Thus commercial banks 
remain wary of lending money to China. 
Beijing’s kinder, gentler line appears to 
be directed as much toward its own increas- 
ingly alienated people as its foreign credi- 
tors. “If the ruling party cuts itself off from 
the masses,” warned an extraordinarily can- 
did commentary in the Communist theoreti- 
cal magazine Qiushi (Seeking, Truth) last 
month, “it will invite calamity or will even be 
forced to step down.” In the absence of am- 
bitious goals like the economic and political 
‘liberalization policies set by fallen party 
chief Zhao Ziyang, says a Western diplomat 
in Beijing, “politics becomes a question of 
how you achieve stability best.” At the mo- 
ment, two approaches are vying for approval: 


Rule with an iron hand. Hard-line ideo- 


{ Іосиеѕ argue that visible force and revolu- 


tionary spirit are essential to maintain or- 
der. They favor reviving old-fashioned 


| sloganeering and mass-action campaigns, 


like the recent one urging people to 


| 


izeq by ADE GAMBLE 1989012 ehsanasaiv ТОО owd for fear of having it chopped off,” 


less soldier who was virtually canonized by 
Chairman Mao. If stronger medicine is 
needed to awaken top party and local lead- 
ers to the dangers of internal divisions, 
hard-liners are offering a one-hour video 
titled Eastern Europe in Turmoil. Accord- 
ing to one viewer, the tape is designed “to 
make local Communist officials realize 
that if in a crisis they fail to hitch a line to 
the Communist boat, they will all sink to- 
gether—like Ceausescu.” 


Give the people a greater voice. Liberal 
reformists contend that stability is built on 
economic prosperity and greater citizen 
participation. “How can you do your work 
if people run away as soon as they see 
you?" asked Li Ruihuan, a member of the 
Politburo Standing Committee, in an inter- 
view with the People's Daily. “We should 
talk about something that the people are 
interested in and that can help them do 
away with their worries.” None of the 
would-be successors to Deng can spin such 
sentiments into a platform of action, how- 
ever, as long as the so-called gang of elders 
is watching their every move. “It’s too dan- 
gerous for one to raise his head above the 


[he was] never killed.” 


Cross sources told reporters that 2 


one of the country’s darkest episodes. 
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observes a diplomat. 

What will happen after Deng dies is a 
matter of constant debate among China 
watchers; most agree that his passing will be 
traumatic. “When Deng dies, all hell will 
break loose once again,” says an Asian am- 
bassador based in Beijing. Few believe, 
however, that change will ultimately come 
from the streets in protests like those 
mounted last spring, although a better-edu- 
cated people will inevitably demand more 
freedom of expression. Nor do they foresee 
the imminent collapse of the Communist 
Party, as happened in Eastern Europe. 
Whereas the regimes in Eastem Europe 
were imposed by the Soviet Union, rule by 
the Chinese Communist Party was the 
product of a nationalist revolution. More- 
over, China is still a poor, developing coun- 
try whose huge, largely peasant population 
has had little exposure to the concept of de- 
mocracy. The average Chinese tends to be 
more protective of his recently acquired 
right to grow cash crops than of the human 
rights for which students demonstrated last 
spring. 

Robert Scalapino, director of the Insti- 
tute of East Asian Studies at the University 


Jiang PAM he could not say what had happene 


In the current climate in China, it is virtually impossible to confirm the fate ORC 
such an individual. People who might know something are too frightened to speak — 
to reporters, and official pronouncements are suspect. These reasons— plus the 
fact that authorities instructed hospitals and crematoria not to release casualty fig- 
ures—also explain why no reliable death toll exists for the June massacre. 

In his official report on the upheavals, Chen Xitong, Beijing’s hard-line mayor, 
claimed that 200 civilians were killed and more than 3,000 were wounded. “Several 
dozen” soldiers died, he said. His figures for civilians are almost universally dis- 
missed as outrageous underestimates. On the day of the crackdown, Chinese Red 
‚600 people died and 10,000 were injured, al- 
though the organization later denied it. Amnesty International and some of the 
protest participants put the number of dead closer to 1,000. 

Outside of official circles in Beijing, however, no one will know the true cost in 
human life that day until China gets a leader with enough courage to throw light on 
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of California, Berkeley, suspects that a 
deep-seated need for stability on the part 
of most Chinese will induce the next gener- 
ation of leaders to opt for a system of polit- 
ical authoritarianism but social and eco- 
nomic pluralism. Says he: “Even the 
intellectuals remember the chaos of the 
Cultural Revolution and the warlord pe- 
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The party and the army, in fact, are the 
only two viable institutions in China, and the 
army isin the service ofthe party. That leaves 
only one channel for positive change: a new, 
more enlightened Emperor who will reform 
the system from the top down. Such a leader 
cancome forward, of course, only after Deng 


ngos died. But even if a Chinese version 2 
Mikhail Gorbachev does take office, he 4 ТАГУ, 
have to tread carefully. Аз the studen 
camped out in Tiananmen Square disco Ct 
ered that fateful night last June, any atten, 
to change China too quickly is an invitatig Ch 
to tragedy. | —With reporting by David Aikma, | 


or thousands of Chinese citizens, the massacre in Tiananmen 
Square marked a personal turning point, irrevocably changing 
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was also true for intellectuals like Zhou Duo, who spent more tha Thes 

ten months in jail before being released three weeks ago, and f eed 

officials like Xu Jiatun, who supported conciliation with the pr ET 


their lives and forcing them to make choices they had never had to 
contemplate. That was true for student leaders like Wuer Kaixi, 


who headed Beijing's banned independent union of students. It extended stay in the 


1 nored peccadilloes—spend- 
- ing dissident funds | 
on a lavish lobster : 
dinner, faking illness 
during press confer- 
ences to avoid tough 
questions, and hy- 
perinflating the 
number of students 
killed last year— 
have been well 
chronicled in the 
press. But he is the wiser for it. “It was 
hard, but that’s what press freedom is 
al} about,” Wuer, 22, said cheerfully last 
week in Paris, where he lives. *No one 
gets away with anything.” 

Though Wuer enrolled at Harvard 
last fall, he dropped out in February, in 
part to focus full time on his role as vice 
president of the Paris-based Federation 
for Democracy in China. He had hoped 
to join the Goddess of Democracy and 
take part in broadcasting pro-democra- 
cy messages into China from nearby in- 
ternational waters. But fearing for 
Wuer's safety, the project's organizers 
balked, and now that the ship has been 
sequestered by anxious authorities in 
Taiwan. they plan to sell it off. 

Wuer remains resolutely optimistic 
about his country's future. *Events in 
Europe and in the Soviet Union have 
proved that when the people are deter- 

mined, the government must give in,” 
he says. But he recognizes that in the 
short run, the outlook is bleak. Recent- 
ly. Wuer received unconfirmed reports 
that his father, a Communist Party 
member, had been placed under house 
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arrest in Beijing. и 


ought. wave a | 
dismissed the idea as 


NT cene 


“and popular | 


‚ But he dismisse 
. Instead, Zhou, 43, 
singer Hou Dejian approached the on- | 
coming soldiers and negotiated an agree- : 
ment that allowed the demonstrators to 
withdraw peacefully. 

Three days later, Zhou went into 
hiding after he learned that the innova- - 
tive Stone Corp., the computer firm he 
had worked for as a policy planner, had 
become the target of a witch-hunt. Its 
president, Wan Runnan, now a leading 
dissident in exile in Paris, had been 
close to then party chief Zhao Ziyang 
and an ardent supporter of the 
students. 

Zhou made his way to the coastal 
city of Yantai, where he stayed at a 
Stone guesthouse for three weeks be- 
fore police caught him. He was de- 
tained in a hostel in the Beijing area, 
where, except for a three-day period 
of solitary confine- 
ment, he was treat- 
ed relatively well. 
Zhou was never 
formally charged or 
tried. In December 
he was told he 
would be released 
shortly, but it 
was another five 
months before he, 
along with 210 others, gained his 
freedom. 

For Zhou, who is jobless, there are 
no more thoughts, however fleeting, of 
white flags. Asserting that he will con- 
tinue to speak out against China’s lead- 
ers, he says, “I plan to walk on two legs. 
One is to find a job. The other, when the 
moment is opportune, is to kick their 
butts.” ш 
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a member of the 
Communist Party's ve 
Central Advisory CAMI 
Commission takes | | 
off for the hotbed Of” An 
bourgeois liberalism RES 
without permission. Are 


As the head of 
the Xinhua News 
Agency in Hong 1 W 
Kong from 1983 until last February, Xu} diplo 
was Beijing's de facto ambassador to the} not € 
British colony, which is to revert to Chi-| is rigl 
nese rule in 1997. Though the 74-year} obser 
old Жи Old Guard credentials аге іт: | diplo 
peccable—he was among China's early | Prom 
revolutionaries—he advocated free- 3 
market reforms and was a close ally of 
Zhao Ziyang’s. Last year, when the dem- 
onstrations in Beijing sparked sympathy 
protests in Hong Kong, Xu shook hands 
with some of the hunger strikers who 
gathered outside his office building. — 

Xu, who is reportedly living f 
Southern California, has said through 
third parties that he is in Һе U.S. (0 
vacation and conduct “a broad survey 
of American society.” So far, he has 
visited the Grand Canyon and La 
Vegas. His friend Lu Keng, a Hong 
Kong journalist, says this “research 
will keep Xu in America “for quit 
some time.” Says Lu: “My feeling 5 
that he won't go back to China unt 
Li Peng is no longer in power. К 
may want to avoid retaliation.” XU* 
old associates in Beijing may be сшч 
ing him, but Lu says the former env 
is “happy and laughing a lot.” 
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TAIWAN 


‘Change and 
' Challenge 


"~ Replacing the “three nos" with 
the "three impossibles" 


he last shots in China's civil war were 

fired many years ago, but Taiwan is 
still ruled under “emergency” amend- 
ments to the constitution adopted in 1946. 
The special decrees not only authorize firm 
measures against dissent but also help en- 
sure the ruling Kuomintang’s grip on pow- 
er. With Taiwan-mainland trade and travel 
booming, and with Taiwanese clamoring 


— for full democracy, President Lee Teng- 
| hui last week announced that he would 
| abolish the special provisions within a year. 


*Constitutional democracy," he declared 


| at his inauguration to a full six-year term, 


“is the only path to political democracy." 
Lee, who assumed office two years ago 
upon the death of Chiang Ching-kuo, cou- 
pled his announcement with a "peace of- 
fensive" toward Beijing. Sidestepping the 
nine-year-old policy of “no contact, no ne- 
gotiation and no compromise," he said 
Taiwan was ready to discuss reunification 


Digiti 


Lee launches a “peace offensive" to Beijing 


with the People's Republic as soon as Bei- 
jing introduced multiparty democracy and 
renounced the use of force to retake Tai- 
wan, among other reforms. 

Some analysts said Lee had merely 
transformed the “three nos" into the 
*three conditions," while others talked of 
the “three impossibles" because they felt 
China would never accept his terms. While 
Beijing did reject Lee's overture shortly af- 
ter the offers were made, his flexibility 


> 


2 seemed certain to do Taiwan some 
good abroad. 

In his proposal, Lee suggested 
that Beijing make a few reciprocal 
gestures, such as pulling back its 
troops 300 km from the coast. He 
even hinted that he might approve 
construction of a Taiwan-financed 
petrochemical plant in Fujian prov- 
ince if Beijing reacted favorably to 
his initiative. 

The President backed his call for 
amore open system at home by free- 
ing and pardoning 28 political pris- 


had been jailed for life in 1980 for his 
role in antigovernment riots. Lee 
said it would take at least two years to 
carry out any recommendations that 
may emerge from next month's Na- 
tional Affairs Conference, which he 
is convening to consider changes in the 1946 
constitution. One item certain to be dis- 
cussed is direct election of the President, 
who is now chosen by members of the Na- 
tional Assembly. Some members of the op- 
position Democratic Progressive Party are 
threatening to boycott the gathering because 
debate on a key issue will be barred: the pos- 
sibility of Taiwan's declaring itself indepen- 
dent of the mainland, a move that would en- 
rage Beijing. a 


CAMBODIA 


Intimations of Agreement 


Are the warring parties finally ready for a cease-fire? 


W hen the rainy season begins in Cam- 
bodia, the guns usually fall silent and 
diplomacy intensifies. Though the guns are 
not entirely silent this year, the diplomacy 
is right on schedule, and even most cynical 
observers of the cycle acknowledge that 
diplomatic efforts look somewhat more 
promising this time than in the past. 

Last week Thai Prime Minister Chati- 
chai Choonhavan announced that all four 
parties in the Cambodian civil war had 


signed a preliminary agreement calling for 
a cease-fire. Chatichai's statement con- 
firmed an earlier report in the Bangkok 
Post that Thai Defense Minister General 
Chavalit Yongchaiyudh had produced a 
working paper that was initialed by Cam- 
bodia’s Prime Minister Hun Sen as well as 
by Prince Norodom Sihanouk and the 
Khmer Rouge’s Khieu Samphan, the lead- 
ers of two of the three antigovernment fac- 
tions that make up the resistance coalition. 


Khmer guerrillas at a village near the Thai border 


No one mentioned when a truce might take gies or who would enforce it. 


| A few days later, Son Sann, who heads 
the Khmer People’s National Liberation | 


Front, also signed. 

The four factions agreed to set up a Na- 
tional Supreme Council that would serve 
as an interim governing authority in Cam- 
bodia until a political settlement could be 
reached. One caveat: the document was 
described as a working paper rather than a 
final accord. Moreover, no details were of- 
fered as to when a cease-fire might go into 
effect, how long it would last and who 
would enforce it. 

Nevertheless, Sihanouk said he would 
sign a formal cease-fire agreement with 
Hun Sen during a meeting in Tokyo in 


early June. As is often the case when | 


Sihanouk speaks, the pledge had a puz- 
zling aspect. Even as he made his latest 
announcement, Sihanouk observed per- 
versely that a cease-fire would only lead to 
*an intensification of the war." Reason: 
since an agreement regarding internation- 
al supervision was still outstanding, each 
faction would continue to try to expand 
the territory under its control. 

Still, with rapprochement between Chi- 
na, the principal backer of the Khmer 
Rouge-dominated resistance movement, 
and Vietnam, the Hun Sen government's 
main supporter, the atmosphere for an 


| accord is improving. In Bangkok, Viet- 


namese Foreign Minister Nguyen Co 
Thach used some familiar words to tell the 
Thai government that “the Cambodian 
problem is seeing the light at the end of 
the tunnel." L| 
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INDIA 


Assassination 
And Massacre 


More bloodshed and tension 
over the future of Kashmir 


By ANITA PRATAP NEW DELHI 
ens of thousands of mourners surged 
T toward the body of Mirwaiz Muham- 
mad Farooq, 49, a revered Kashmiri Mus- 
lim leader, when it was carried through the 
streets of Srinagar, the summer capital of 
the state of Jammu and Kashmir, last week. 
Less than three hours earlier, three assas- 
sins had walked into the cleric’s office and 
pumped six bullets into him. Rumors that 
the Mirwaiz (high priest) had been mur- 
| dered by Indian government agents, as part 
of the attempt to squash a growing separat- 
ist movement, soon turned mourning into 
another passionate outcry for indepen- 
| dence, which the central government tried 
| toquell immediately with a curfew. 
| Eyewitnesses said later that when the 
| slogan-chanting crowd pushed through a se- 
curity cordon in downtown Srinagar, para- 
military forces opened fire, killing at least 47 
people and injuring 300. Two bullets hit the 
slain leader's body. Farooq Abdullah, a po- 
litical moderate and former chief minister 
of the state, called the violence "nothing 
| less than war by security forces on the Kash- 
miri people." The government claimed that 
militants, hiding among the mourners in the 
procession, had shot first at the security 
forces, who then responded in kind. The 
clash was the fourth major such happening 
in a fortnight in which security forces had 
| fired on civilians. 

While the government and militants 
blamed each other for the dual tragedy, no 
one claimed responsibility for the Mir- 
waiz's murder. But the killings embar- 
rassed the Indian: government, which is 
struggling to put down the 22-month upris- 
ing that has claimed 573 lives so far this 
year. With India accusing neighboring Pa- 
kistan of covertly aiding the secessionists 
and Pakistan apparently equally deter- 
mined to give political support to the Kash- 
miri cause, the resulting tension could 
spark the fourth war since 1947 between 
the two nations. 

Last week's bloodshed caused addi- 


tional discomfort for Prime Minister V.P. 
Singh, who is already saddled with escalat- 
ing terrorism in the states of Punjab and 


Assam, as well as a crisis that has called 
into question his party's frequent claims of 
honesty and principled politics. For three 
months, Singh had seemed unable to con- 
trol a prominent member of his Janata Dal 
party: O.P. Chautala, the chief minister of 
the northern state of Haryana. Chautala 
operated like a feudal lord under the pro- 
tection of his powerful father, Deputy 


E 


Prime Minister Devi Lal. A populist farm 
leader, Lal could bring down the Singh 
government if he withdrew his support. 
Last February twelve people were 
killed in a series of clashes with Haryana 
police in the aftermath of attempts to rig a 
by-election that Chautala needed to win to 
retain his job. Despite widespread criticism 
of Chautala's handling of the occurrence, 
Singh ducked the issue, and another round 
of balloting was ordered for May 26. Once 
again it was postponed— after one of the 
contestants was murdered. Chautala's 
most important rival and the likely election 
victor, Anand Singh Dangi, was accused of 
the crime, and Haryana police, ostensibly 
trying to arrest him, sprayed over 200 bul- 
lets into his house, killing three innocent 
bystanders. Bolstered by national revul- 
sion over the event, Singh finally forced 
Chautala to resign last week, but that polit- 
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Trying times for Prime Minister Singh 
Trouble in Punjab, Assam and his party. 
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Thousands join the procession carrying the slain lea 
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der's coffin through Srinagar 


ical recovery was speedily overtaken by th 
impact of the Kashmir bloodshed. 

The Srinagar massacre created a fur 
in Parliament. Late last week Singh x pressi 
moved Jagmohan, the governor of Jamm lent f 
and Kashmir, whose hard-line security po, түрс 
icies, critics claim, have aggravated the si Work 
uation. That intransigence apparently con been 
tributed to the murdered Farooq! bility 
increasing militancy. Last December h which 
openly criticized terrorism by Kashmit from 
militants but subsequently became notice 14 
ably anti-Indian in his Friday sermons dent: 
Srinagar’s main mosque. In his last appeat state 
ance, he counseled Kashmiris to “unit mulat 
and face the Indian aggression will rule i 
determination.” апар 

The Srinagar tragedy was also a diplo the w 
matic debacle for India, since it occurre the rc 
while Pakistan's Prime Minister Benaz ing wi 
Bhutto was on an eight-day tour of Middl R 
Eastern countries to rally support for thi ond 
Kashmiri struggle. Charged Bhutto: “Indi anom 
is indulging in genocide." The secretaria tries c 
of the Organization of the Islamic Confer ties. ' 
ence, which embraces 46 Muslim coum when 
tries, condemned India’s “inhuman meth At th 
ods” in quelling the secessionists. The US temp 
State Department urged India to refrai, two n 
from using "deadly force against ипагтеј 
demonstrators." 

On the day of the Srinagar inciden! 
Robert Gates, President Bush's Бериш 
National Security Adviser, arrived for a da) 
of talks on how to defuse the India-Pakt 
stan confrontation. Gates had already visit 
ed Islamabad, Pakistan's capital, for simi 
lar discussions. There, he urged tht 
leadership to exercise greater control ove! 
the activities of Kashmiri militants; in № 
Delhi he suggested that India halt some 9 
the “excessive” military maneuvers alon 
the border in southern Jammu and Kashi 
mir. Neither side seemed prepared Ё 
change its stance. —With reporting by Yt 
Jameel/Srinagar 
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4 Sincerity” 


President Roh’s visit to Tokyo 
elicits an imperial apology 


By BARRYHILLENBRAND TOKYO 
A pologizing is a way of life in Japan. 
Dozens of times every day, men and 
women say “Sumimasen” (excuse me) and 
*Gomennasai" (I’m sorry) as they navigate 
their way through one of the world's most 
densely populated countries. In complex sit- 
uations, Japanese employ “Shazai,” a for- 
mal apology used, for example, by a politi- 
cian caught with his hand in the public till. 
Yet for all its extravagant attention to 
forms of saying “Sorry,” Japan as a nation 


! has been remiss in apologizing for crimes 


committed during the imperial past. The 
country seems incapable of formally ex- 
pressing unconditional regret for its vio- 
lent forays into China in the 1930s or its 
ruthless conquest of much of Asia during 
World War II. Most problematic of all has 
been Tokyo's inability to admit responsi- 
bility for its repressive actions in Korea, 
which it ran with an iron hand as a colony 
from 1910 to 1945. 

Last week when South Korean Presi- 
dent Roh Tae Woo paid them a three-day 
state visit, the Japanese attempted to for- 
mulate a suitable apology to atone for their 
rule in Korea. The process was not easy 
and provoked a sharp debate, not only over 
the wording of the apology but also over 
the role the Emperor should play in deal- 
ing with this sensitive issue. 

Roh’s visit to Japan was only the sec- 
ond by a South Korean President—an 
anomaly, considering that the two coun- 
tries are neighbors and share many cultural 


. ties. The previous visit took place in 1984 


when Chun Doo Hwan traveled to Tokyo. 
At that time the late Emperor Hirohito at- 
tempted to improve relations between the 


| two nations by saying, “It is indeed regret- 
4 table that there was an unfortunate past 


between us for a period in this century, and 
I believe that it should not be repeated." 
The apology was typical of the elaborate 
circumlocutions used by Japanese to avoid 


‘| confronting unpleasantness. The state- 


ment neglected to mention that Japan had 
been the aggressor in the relationship. 

For Roh’s visit, the South Koreans 
wanted the Japanese to issue an apology 
that would address past misdeeds. Prime 
Minister Toshiki Kaifu prepared a state- 
ment that professed regret over a “period 
in our history in which Japanese actions in- 
flicted unbearable suffering and sorrow on 
the people of the Korean peninsula.” Re- 
sponded Lee Hong Koo, a senior foreign 
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policy aide to Roh: “While we welcome a 
statement from Prime Minister Kaifu, past 
history cannot be discussed without involv- 
ing the Emperor. After all, the Japanese 
occupation of Korea was carried out in the 
name of the Emperor." 

Conservative Japanese politicians were 
reluctant, however, to involve Akihito, 
who succeeded Hirohito in January 1989. 
“What will satisfy the South Koreans?” 


“I think of the sufferings 


your people underwent 
. . » Which was brought 
about by my country.” 


asked one Liberal Democratic politician, 
reflecting a distaste for contrition that is 
not uncommon among Japanese who 
served in the armed forces during the war. 
“Must the Emperor fall on his knees to 
apologize?” The conservatives wrapped 
their arguments against imperial involve- 
ment in the constitution, which defines the 
Emperor as being “the symbol of the state” 
and forbids him to play a direct political 
role. Making direct apologies, they argued, 
would be a political act. 

Others disagreed. “That Japan colo- 
nized Korea and treated the Korean peo- 
ple like slaves is a historical fact,” said 
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The South Korean guest and Emperor Akihito at the Imperial Palace 
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Masamichi Inoki, a prominent political sci- 
entist. “For the Emperor to say so would 
be an expression of historical fact, not a po- 
litical statement.” 

In the end the Emperor, a man as gra- 
cious as his father was diffident, did just that. 
Ata banquet he gave for Roh at the Imperial 
Palace, the theme song from the 1988 Seoul 
Olympics was played, followed by traditional 
court music from Japan and Korea. During 
the extensive television coverage of the din- 
ner, Roh and the Emperor, who are a year 
apart in age and share a keen interest in ten- 
nis, were shown chatting amiably. 

In his toast, Akihito referred to his fa- 
ther’s remarks in 1984, then added, “I think 
of the sufferings your people underwent 
during this unfortunate period, which was 
brought about by my country, and I cannot 
but feel the deepest regret.” Compared with 
the moving apologies made by Germansand 
others for atrocities committed in Europe, 
the Emperor's toast may have seemed faint- 
hearted. Yet the Koreans, if not elated by 
the Emperor’s remarks, were at least con- 
tented. Said Kim Chong Whi, a top Roh 
aide: “Akihito’s statement clearly men- 
tioned his country as the one that inflicted 
the damage and suffering on the Korean 
people. Considering the restrictions on 
him, I think the Emperor showed maximum 
sincerity.” On the other hand, maximum 
sincerity on the part of the Japanese 
might have brought the apology earlier— 
and with considerably less commotion. 

—With reporting by K.C. Hwang/Seoul 
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Desperate for an enemy, the radical 
right accuses Washington of 
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| The NEA gave about $125,000 lastye, . 


/ subsidizing obscene, élitist art. | toward this Atlanta group's $1 million 16/5 5" 
A FOR b » Associa 
5 5 5 | udget; that helped support such ѕһон > 

4 The fac ts paint a differ ent pic ture í PUPPETRY ARTS | as Cinderella and Gulliver's Travels, asy n 
LED as the nation’s largest puppetry muset port 

House will probably not go along—George Helms is on the losing side of mosti à 

By ROBERT,HUGHES Bush has declared that he would not sup- | sues, and little legislation of his own g E 

esse Helms knows as well as anyone | port such a bill—the issue will come down passed, but no one could accuse him of of mi: 

in Washington howstrong the know- | to a fight over the further restriction of | lack of raw populist acumen. His Nation wil] n 

nothing streak in America is and | "obscene" content in NEA-funded work. Congressional Club remains one of ll tional 

how to focus its rancor—which is, in Leading the NEA's defense is Demo- | richest political-action committees! tory £ 

essence, what he has done with the Nation- | cratic Congressman Pat Williams of Mon- Washington, a direct-mail operation thi hardly 

al Endowment for the Arts. Only this can | tana, who wants to reauthorize the NEA pulled in $1.4 million in 1989. The stren ment 
explain why thousands of people who don’t | for another five years and leave questions | of its mailing list, combined with those! For e 

utter a peep when the President pulls bil- | of obscenity to the courts. *As long as the | right-wing religious groups like Don? the Fi 

lions from their wallets to bail out crooks | Federal Government can support the arts | Wildmon's American Family Associatit came 

and incompetents in the savings and loan | without interfering with their content...” | and Pat Robertson’s 700 Club, has kept Bi 
industry start baying for the abolition of an says Williams, "government can indeed | bombardment of the NEA going strong. isn’t i 

| agency that indirectly gave $30,000 to a play a meaningful part in trying to encour- It is a nice diversion: a punitive hull! pears. 
| now dead photographer. When Robert age the arts ... We know pornography | baloo, casting the NEA as the patron, ifm the м 
Mapplethorpe, that much overrated lens- when we see it, but the freedom to create | of Commies, then of blasphemers, élitis surely 

n man, posed with a bullwhip stuck like a tail | is invisible.” and sickos. The arts grant becomes toda) A 
| in his anus, he was parodying the image of There has been plenty of method in the | version of the Welfare Queen's Cadilla rate г 
| the devil. He could not have foreseen how | anti-NEA demagoguery. At its root lies a | And if the NEA is trashed or even dismal laws ¢ 
j | literally it would be taken by folk who have | sense of lost momentum, a leakage of pow- | tled in the process, so much the better! trove: 
| never clapped eyes on the photo itself. er, in the far American right. The cold war only shows that the post-Reagan right s porat 

The Donnybrook over the continued | thawed out after 40 years and left its pala- | has teeth. E Pare: 
existence of the NEA began last year with | dins standing with wet socks in the puddle. A few facts are in order Natio 
the funding of an exhibition of Mapple- | “And now what shall become of us, with- Last year the U.S Government ga Шеш 
thorpe’s photographs, has ramified im- | out any barbarians? Those people were a | the NEA $171.3 million to support theat. Br 
mensely since then, and is now coming toa | kind of solution." The words of the poet | ballet, music photography, painting 4 dize | 
head. Helms' pressure has already forced | Constantine Cavafy—shh! a Greek homo- sculpture throughout Re Compare паше 
| the NEA to make arts-grant recipients | sexual!—apply quite well to the right’s di- | with the arts expenditures of other coul IStry c 
| pledge that they will do nothing obscene or | lemma in 1990. tries and with the general scale of fede! theate 
| indecent on Government money. Some- But if there is no longer a clear-cut Ene- Outlays, this is a paltry sum. In 19 millio 
| | time in June the NEA's reauthorization and | my at the Gates, a useful if more diffuse one France, with less than a fourth the popu. ^ wid 
|| | funding bills go to the House floor, where a | can still be found at the bottom of the gar- | tion of the U.S., spent $560 million ол! them 
vocal ultra-conservative rump, led by Cali- | den: a fairy. Such is the insight on which Jes- | sic, theater E alone {у 
| fornia Republican Dana Rohrabacher, will | se Helms is banking his political fortune in ‘Williams speaks of “the right of the të PN 
| attempt to abolish the agency. Since the payers to determine through this bo ' 


this Senate election year of 1990. 
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[Congress] how their money shall be 
spent.” Fair enough, but there is a degree 
of micromanagement to which democracy 
will not stretch; one cannot expect a na- 
tional plebiscite every time a Kansas reper- 
tory group asks for $10,000. The fact is 
hardly any other major Western govern- 
ment spends less on the arts than the U.S. 
For every dollar that came to the arts from 
the Federal Government in 1987, about $3 
came from corporate subsidies. 

But, say abolitionists like Rohrabacher, 
isn’t that the point? “If the NEA disap- 
pears, art would still prosper. If funds for 
the NEA are cut, the private sector will 
surely fill any holes and gaps that remain.” 

Actually the reverse is likely. Corpo- 
rate arts underwriting oscillates with the 
laws on tax deductions, and the NEA con- 
troversy could reduce it. In any case, cor- 
porations prefer “safe” institutional cul- 
ture: Ford puts Jasper Johns in the 
National Gallery, Mobil puts Masterpiece 
Theatre on PBS. 

But the NEA was not created to subsi- 
dize such big-ticket events and famous 
names. Its brief is diversity; it is not a min- 
istry of culture with control over museums, 
theaters or operas. All it can do on $170 
million a year is give seed-money grants to 
a wide variety of cultural projects, many of 
them small, marginal, obscure and quite 
outside the field of prestige corporate un- 
derwriting. About 85,000 of these grants, 


nearly 90% of them for less than $50,000. b ассо п 


each, have been distributed since 1965. 
But, though seldom large, the NEA grant is 
a powerful magnet for corporate dollars. 

Take the Harlem School for the Arts, 
a 25-year-old institution that provides 
arts education to about 1,300 students a 
year, most of them black, Hispanic and 
Asian. It holds a $50,000 NEA grant to 
fund a special masters voice class for 
budding opera singers. This grant is just 
a fraction of its $1.7 million annual bud- 
get, but Joyce Perry, development direc- 
tor, feels “very disturbed” about the as- 
sault on the endowment: “Community 
institutions like ours depend on the NEA. 
We're established now and can get other 
funds, but there are other grass-roots or- 
ganizations just starting out that can't 
make it without the stamp of approval of 
the NEA." 


n the same way, Jomandi Productions 
in Atlanta, a nationally recognized 
theater company that is one of the few 
places in America where aspiring 
black playwrights can get their work per- 
formed, depends on its $60,000 NEA grant 
to pull in much of the rest of its $1 million 
budget. BAM, the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, whose annual Next Wave festival 
has turned into an essential conduit be- 
tween experimental and mainstream the- 
ater and dance, gets about 696 of its $10.3 
million budget from the NEA; but that 6%, 
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The Brooklyn Academy of Music gets about 696 | 
of its budget from the NEA to support projects 
like this influential Showcase, where last year 
Japanese dancer Min Tanaka performed in a 
surrealistic setting 


stein, is crucial. Far from being opposites, 
private and public money work together. 
On this level, the NEA has served the public 
very well for 25 years, and on the stingiest 
of budgets. 

This reality contradicts the vaporings 
of antifunders like Douglas Bandow 
of the Cato Institute—“There’s no justifi- 
cation for taxing lower-income Americans 
to support glitzy art shows and theater 
productions frequented primarily by the 
wealthy." 

Quite apart from the fact that the NEA 
gets about 69¢ a U.S. citizen a year, less 
than the cost of one New York City subway 
token, its abolition would do very little to 
alter the patterns of American "élite" cul- 
ture (the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts, the Museum of Modern 
Art or the Chicago Symphony Orchestra) 
but would fall heavily both on minorities 
and upon the cultural opportunities of the 
young, the poor and the "provincial." The 
idea of an American public culture wholly 
dependent on the corporate promotion 
budgets of white CEOs, reflecting the con- 
certed interests of one class, one race, one 
mentality, is unthinkable—if you think 
about it. But that is all the abolition of the 
NEA Offers. 

The NEA’s record is long and honor- 
able. It has fostered innumerable works, 
| shows and performances that would never 
have had a chance without its modest un- 


to its irector Harv у Li hten- di derwriting but were of real value. And 
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some of its money is wasted. Some NEA 
grants help produce lousy or ephemeral art 
because lots of art is ephemeral or lousy, 
subsidized or not. If Congress cannot be 
sure whether a new bomber or missile will 
work before committing billions to it, how 
can some arts panel be sure that Anna 
Anybody, recipient of $15,000 for a photo- 
graphic project, will go on to become the 
next Diane Arbus or Imogen Cunning- 


fantasy. 


ham? And how can it know in advance 
what she will produce? It can't, that's how. 
No one's taste is infallible; some seeds ger- 
minate, others do not. And grants are not 
state commissions. A degree of waste is 
built into patronage, period. The notion of 
“cost-effective” culture is a Reaganite 


There is, as is always the case when 
money is being handed out anywhere, a 


Talented Toiletmouth 


hen Karen Finley takes the 

stage, you're not at My Fair 
Lady. A typical solo work by the 
New York-based performance 
artist involves a flood of ranting 
profanity, unspeakable desires, 
feral behavior and sexual politics. 
Assuming the character of a rap- 
ist or an abusive husband, Finley 
acts out the darkest imaginings of 
men, the furies of mind and body 
that she sees as the source of deg- 
radations suffered by women. In 
the process, she fills the stage 
with shrieks and spit, sometimes 
stripping off her clothes and 
smearing food across her body. 
In a now legendary piece that 
she introduced several years ago, 
she slathered yams around her 
buttocks. 

Conservative columnists Row- 
land Evans and Robert Novak 
predict that Finley, whose work 
has been supported in the past by 
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Finley on stage іп We Keep Our Victims Ready 


three NEA grants ($22,000 in 
total awards), will be the next tar- 
get of outrage—and opportuni- 
ty—for enemies of the endowment’s funding. Finley, the columnists warned, could 
become “the Mapplethorpe case of 1990” if her latest request for support is approved. 
Last week that suggestion of scandal was enough to shake the National Council on the 
Arts, the beleaguered body that oversees grants recommended by NEA panels. The 
council voted to postpone until August its decision on all grant applications for perfor- 
mance work. 

.. “Тие certain language that is a symptom of the violence of the culture,” Finley 
insists. “If I talk about a woman being raped, I have to use the language of the per- 
petrators.” While her wild orations about menstruation and excrement have been 
known to rattle even shockproof veterans of New York City’s downtown art scene, 
they have also won her a raft of admiring reviews. When she performed at the 
Walker Art Center in Minneapolis in January, the Star Tribune used words like 
heartfelt and moving to describe We Keep Our Victims Ready, a verse piece about 
the Consequences of male violence for women, gays and the homeless. The same 
piece was also singled out by Evans and Novak, who took exception to the fact that 
at one point Finley spreads chocolate across her naked body in what she describes 
as “a symbol of women being treated like dirt.” 

Next month she will repeat that performance at New York City’s Lincoln Cen- 
ter, a redoubt of sober establishment culture. “My work is not about entertain- 
ment,” she says. “People usually leave my shows crying.” After leaving one of 
them, her grandmother sent her a note. It was a mixed review that could sum up 

‘the dilemma that any unbridled artist poses for the NEA. "She said that I was tal- 
ented,” Finley recalls, “but also a toiletmouth." —By Richard Lacayo 


certain amount of logrolling and favoriti. 
among the peer groups that review ар? 
cations, and a peevish sense of entitlem, 
among many applicants on the basi. 
class or race or gender. But the NEA’s pe 
group system has at least the merit of bej 
a tad more democratic and informed th) 
the fiats of a minister. j 

NEA advocates who claim that con, Mi 
vative assaults constitute censorship | 
free speech are both wrong and right. Т 
are wrong because Government refusal, 
pay for a work of art is not censorship bull ` 
withdrawal of favor: the artist is still free 
do whatever he/she wants, only not fl 
public money. | 

But in a wider sense, the advocates а 
right. Helms’ record of opposition to п 
expression is shameful. The direct-mail Mi 
tacks, plus the restrictive anti-obscenj3reak ft 
pledge, coming just as the NEA charter 
up for renewal, have caused immense ne 
vousness in the endowment. Its new dire 
tor, John Frohnmayer, has wavered undi 
right-wing pressure; one cannot imagi: 
the formidable Nancy Hanks, who ran th 
NEA from 1969 to 1977, quailing befo; 
the likes of Helms and Rohrabacher. Th 
chill makes the NEA much more circun 
spect about awards, especially to perfa 
mance artists. And the NEA has limply 4 
lowed the opposition to frame the tem 
of the debate. The grants to Mappk —— 
thorpe and artist Andres Serrano, create Ex- 
of the notorious Piss Christ, were two cot 
troversies in 25 years that caused a bi The 
public outcry. Two out of 85,000 is statist 
cally insignificant. 

Support for the NEA is stronger in th By WI 
Senate than in the House, probably bt 
cause the whole House is up for re-electio 
this year, whereas only a third of the Sei 
ate is. Plenty of folk on Capitol Hill hat 
been sandbagged into acting as though 
vote for the NEA is a vote for blasphemi 
pederasty and buggery. They should thin 
again. And so should those who imagi? 
support of the arts would be better serve 
by putting the NEA's budget in the hands? 
the states, an alternative Republican prt 
posal that would trivialize arts funding in 
melee of local politics. 

The artists too will need to resist; th 
means much more organization, new 
their strong suit. NEA Chairman Froht 
mayer says he is dismayed by their slow Ё 
action to the attacks: “I’m not sure there! 
an arts community out there becau 
they've been silent for such a long time.’ 
far, only two artists seeking grants have Ё 
fused to sign a letter saying they will abó В 
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by the anti-obscenity pledge. (But last We mean 
the New School for Social Research filed} ideol 
suit challenging the restrictions.) The f| the tr 
“silent majority" on this issue is "| UDIeF 
millions of Americans who believe in gs 


value of the arts—and it is time they spol 
Out. — With reporting by Hays Gorey/Washil 
and Janice C. Simpson/New York 
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past: voters in rural eastern Romania line up to mark ballots 
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Aman in the Danube River delta area casts his vote 
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геа Ex-Communists gain power in Romania and lead the polls in Bulgaria. 

aq That raises the question, How ex-Communist are they? 

atist 

2 spectacularly successful for Romanian in- The Liberals and the Peasant Party also 

Sy WICEIANR: DOERNER iin President Ion Iliescu, 60, a Commu- | charged that the voting was rigged. “I find 

ly x ver the past eleven months, free | nist official for 17 years during Ceausescu's | the results monstrously exaggerated," said 

e elections have proved uniformly | reign. Iliescu was catapulted to a two-year | Liberal leader Radu Campeanu. "They re- 

e Sel disastrous for once dominant | term in office by a lopsided 8596 of the vote, | mind me of returns in Ceausescu's times." 

| Ваў Communist parties across the | burying opposition candidates from the Lib- | A team of 550 international observers from 

ugh! former East bloc. Even though many of the | eral and Peasant parties. His National Sal- | Western Europe and North America noted 

hem previous rulers had given themselves such | vation Front, the political grouping that | scattered examples of ballot stuffing and 

thit pew names as Social Democrats or the Par- | seized power during last Decem- , many instances of polling offi- 

14010 ty of Democratic Reform, voters in Poland, | ber's revolution, collected about 2 cials helping elderly voters cast 

er Hungary, East Germany and the Yugoslav | two-thirds of the 506 seats in ù their ballots. But much of the as- 

nds¢ republics of Slovenia and Croatia never hes- | both houses of Parliament. Well " sistance was necessary: in the 

n РЇЇ itated as they showed them the door. Last | aware that his past is suspect, Bucharest area, the ballots for 

gin week the anti-Communist reaction came to | Iliescu sought to reassure his crit- the two houses of Parliament 
an end. In Romania voters gave a landslide | ics. “We have proved over the were booklets of more than 30 

t; th’ victory to a party whose leadership is sprin- | past five months that we have pages. "In our view it was a 

nev’ kled with associates—though in most cases | made a total break with the proper election," said New 

TO not prominent ones—of the executed dicta- | past,” he said. “There is no Mexico Governor Garrey Car- 

ом tor Nicolae Ceausescu. Next door in Bul- | chance of sliding back." ruthers, leader of a four-mem- 

ere! garia, all indications pointed to a solid vic- Perhaps. But the two-month ber U.S. observer team. 

caus tory in June for the Socialist Party, which | campaign was hardly a complete M The opposition's poor show- 

e."$ had shed its previous identity as the Com- | break with the past. Opposition Iliescu ing was in considerable measure 

veľ munist Party barely a month earlier. officials charged that their cam- due to its own shortcomings. 

abi But what, exactly, did the new trend | paign workers were intimidated and at- Both Campeanu and Ratiu are exiles who 

‘wee mean? Had the Communists shed their | tacked by Front sympathizers. Anti-Front | returned to Romania early this year after 

fled) ideological principles, to be rewarded with | parties were given scant access to state-run long periods abroad, and were seen by many 

e re the trust of a forgiving electorate? Or were | television, and their newspapers frequently | voters as outsiders. The presidential candi- 

; th] unrepentant Marxist-Leninist wolves hiding | failed to get distributed by provincial post | dates also alarmed potential supporters by 

п th} under the fleeces of pluralism? offices. Charged Ion Ratiu, leader of the advocating a radical shake-up of the econo- 

spo Whatever the answer—and no one | Peasant Party: “Everything was done to gag | my, even if that led to widespread unem- 
seemed to have it—the tactic proved to be | us from getting our point cf view across." ployment. *People voted for stability," said 


ing” 
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Trailing in the polls: U.D.F. members in Sofia 


a Western diplomat in Bucharest. “They did 
not want any experiments.” 

But the main factor behind the Front’s 
strong showing was Iliescu. Since Ceau- 
cescu’s overthrow, the interim President has 
become a popular, if ambiguous, figure. He 
has repeatedly praised the principles of de- 
mocracy and pluralism, and is closely associ- 
ated with the abolition of such Ceausescu- 
era schemes as the bulldozing of thousands 
of villages to make way for larger-scale 
farming. Even more important, in a country 
that had been suffering from widespread 
hunger and malnutrition because of the aus- 
terity policies of the Ceausescu regime, 
Iliescu was credited with improving the food 
supply through purchases from the West 
and a plan that distributed small plots of pri- 
vate land to collective-farm workers. 

Iliescu’s government is expected to be 
headed by current Prime Minister Petre 
Roman, a hydroelectrical engineer under 
Ceausescu and an old ally of the President- 
elect's. The administration will remain in 
power for two years. The opposition will be 
weakened by the unexpected fact that the 
largest single bloc in Parliament will be the 
Hungarian Democratic Union of Romania, 
which represents the large Hungarian mi- 
nority. Though it did not field a presidential 
candidate, the H.D.U.R. won 37 parliamenta- 
ту seats, five more than the Liberals. 

The most pressing task facing Iliescu 
and Roman—and the one that will provide 
the best fix on their ideological leanings—is 
the drafting of a new constitution. So far 
their signals have been mixed. Both have 


promised to transform Romania into a so- 
cial democracy with a mixed economy, 
pointing to Sweden and Austria as possible 
models. But they have also insisted that the 
state must maintain control of collective 
farms and "strategic industries," mean- 


the vote. 


ing virtually all heavy industry. 

In Bulgaria recent opinion polls 
indicate that the former Commu- 
nist (now Socialist) Party will 
emerge from a two-round election 
on June 10 and 17 as the largest 
parliamentary grouping—but with 
less than a majority. A survey taken 
by the government-funded National 
Public Opinion Center three weeks 
ago showed 44.446 of voters leaning 
to the Socialists, vs. 25.7% to the 
opposition Union of Democratic 
Forces, 11.596 to the Agrarian Party 
and 11.8% undecided. The poll 
gave an approval rating of 72% to 
President Petar Mladenov, the 
Communist stalwart who led a suc- 
cessful Central Committee coup 
last November against Todor Zhiv- 
kov. That rating is twice as high as 
the score accorded to the next most 
popular political leader, U.D.F. pres- 
ident Zhelyu Zhelev. 

With chronic shortages of meat, 
cheese, milk, sugar, tea, coffee and 
many other commodities, the So- 
cialists are hardly free of embar- 
rassing electoral baggage. Yet the party 
has proved to be so adept at changing posi- 
tions that voters may see no reason to 
doubt that its leaders will solve a crisis as 
Socialists that they helped create as Com- 
munists. In recent months, opposition par- 
ties have been legalized, and many restric- 
tions on the press have been lifted. The 
government has promised to turn land 
over to the peasants and guide Bulgaria to- 
ward a free-market economy. 

The Socialist cause has also been aided 
by U.D.F. gaffes. In one particularly costly 
blooper, U.D.F. secretary Petar Beron 
quoted British Foreign Secretary Douglas 
Hurd as warning that Western aid would 
be withheld from Bulgaria if the Socialists 
won the elections. The Foreign Office 
promptly denied that Hurd had made any 
such threat and promised that British assis- 
tance would be forthcoming as long as the 
elections were free and fair. 

Yet another East European country, 
Czechoslovakia, faces parliamentary elec- 
tions June 8 and 9. There, however, the 
string of anti-Communist triumphs is likely 
to be rejoined. The Civic Forum, the move- 
ment that swept the Communists from pow- 
er last November and placed Vaclav Havel 
in the presidency, is expected to emerge as 
the strongest party in Czech regions of the 
country, with about one-third of the vote. 
The Forum’s Slovak counterpart, Public 
Against Violence, will almost certainly fare 
less well, and both parties are expected to 
fall far short of the votes needed to form a 
government on their own. Instead, the Civic 
Forum will probably cobble together a co- 
alition with the Christian Democrats and 
Greens. The Communists? They are so un- 
popular that most observers and polls 
predict they will be lucky to gain 10% of 
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—Reported by Veit V. Dengler/Vienna. 


WEST GERMANY | 


Potholes to Fil| 


A Social Democratic bid to | 


amend the union treaty fizzle} 


T he road to unification appeareg | 
have developed some potholes | 
week. Flexing muscles gained in two stal 
elections May 13, leaders of the Oppositi 
Social Democratic Party threateneg | 
block ratification of the newly negotiag 
treaty on economic and currency uni], 
with East Germany, due to take effect Jy 
1. The leaders—prodded by Oskar Lafy 
taine, the party's candidate for Chang 
lor—called for renegotiation of the acco 
to ease the blow that unification is cert 
to inflict on inefficient East German indi 
tries and their workers. Without some a 
justment, the spp threatened to block {| 
accord in the Bundesrat, the upper hoy 
of parliament, where it holds a majority, 

The threat brought an angry ret 
from Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s ruling o 
alition, which pointed out that it w 
the spp that had campaigned in the sta 
elections against the heavy cost of unit 
Economics Minister Helmut Haussm: 
protested that the guar- 
antees sought by the So- 4 
cial Democrats would { 
add more than $60 bil- = 
lion to the treaty's price 
tag by keeping unprofit- 
able East German com- 
panies alive through 
subsidies. Kohl declared 
himself willing to seek 
compromise solutions to 
East Germany's prob- 
lems, but said, “If it 
means renegotiating the 
state treaty, my answer 
is a clear no.” 

At that point, to the coalition's gle 
rank-and-file sPD members rebelled af 
Lafontaine’s power play fizzled. Bad 
bencher Herbert Ehrenberg, who W 
Minister of Labor in the last sep gover 
ment, fired off a letter to the leadershi 
“If this discussion does not end Vê 
quickly in a positive vote for the st? 
treaty, then the spp is going to repeat tt 
historical mistake of 1949, when it гејеб 
ed the social market economy,” he wro! 
“I declare now that I am going to vote f 
it" Another influential party memb? 
West Berlin Mayor Walter Мотрё 
agreed. Said he: “I know how the peo? 
of the G.D.R. will react to a delay." 

With that, the spp leadership retre? 
ed. Said elder statesman Willy Bram 
“This is not the time for party egotism 
one-man decisions." The spp lead“ 
Hans-Jochen Vogel, then moved quic 
to end the interlude: he agreed to ш 


SPD's Vogel 


Kohl this week to discuss that 0” 
of à compromise. 
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| plosives in a W-79 artillery shell could be 
| detonated if the shell were struck in a sin- 


Normal explosion 


If the detonators are all set off 
at the same time, the chemical 
explosion compresses the plutonium 
enough to start a chain reaction 
and nuclear explosion. 
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| Accidental but Lethal? 


Doubts arise about the safety of three U.S. warheads 


he W-79 is an artillery shell, the W-88 

rides atop missiles that would be 
launched from submarines, and the W-69 
is the business end of missiles designed to 
be launched from bombers at ground tar- 
gets. Despite the diversity of their delivery 
systems, these three weapons, which to- 
gether make up about 10% of the total 
U.S. inventory of nuclear warheads, share 
a frightening characteristic: all are or have 
been subject to safety problems that some 
experts fear just might cause them to ex- 
plode accidentally. 

Almost certainly, an unintentional 
blast would detonate only the chemical ex- 
plosives that, if fired deliberately, would 
compress the warhead’s plutonium cores 
and touch off an unstoppable atomic chain 
reaction. Some experts see a slim chance of 
a nuclear explosion in the case of the W-79 
artillery shell, but the more probable result 
would be a chemical blast that could re- 
lease deadly radioactive plutonium or ura- 
nium from the cores. The problems, dis- 
closed last week by the Washington Post, 
were confirmed in congressional hearings. 
The difficulties seem sure to complicate 
immensely a review under way of how 
many and what kind of nuclear weapons 
the U.S. should deploy in light of easing 
cold war tensions and prospective arms- 
control deals with the Soviets. 

The story begins in 1988, when scien- 
tists at the Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory near San Francisco set some 
new, supersophisticated computers to sim- 
ulating the effects of nuclear blasts. One 
unexpected conclusion: the chemical ex- 


gle sensitive spot, perhaps by a stray bullet. 
A military official told the Washington 
Post: “For a while, we were also worried 
that these things might go off if they fell off 
the back of a truck.” More than 300 of the 
shells were reportedly shipped to the U.S. 
from West Germany, the Netherlands and 
South Korea, where they had been de- 
ployed, then repaired and sent back. Ne- 
braska Democrat J. James Exon, who 
chaired Senate Armed 
Services subcommittee 
hearings last week, ac- 
cepts Pentagon assur- 
ances that the shells are 
now entirely safe, but the 
Pentagon and State De- 
partment are bracing 
themselves for an outcry 
from overseas. 

The W-79 problem 
prompted computer 
studies of other war- 
heads, which led to ques- 
tions about the safety of a 
far more important 
weapon, the brand-new 
W-88 warhead carried by 
D-5 missiles launched by 
Trident II submarines. The D-5 is one of 
the principal weapons that would be used 
against the Soviet Union in a nuclear war. 
Some scientists contend that the design of 


the third stage places too much rocket fuel | 


too close to the warheads. Conceivably the 
fuel could ignite and detonate chemical ex- 
plosives in the warhead while the missile 
was being handled in port, producing a po- 
tentially heavy leakage of cancer-causing 
plutonium dust near Trident bases in 


Some blasts could be radioactive 


| 


Washington State and Georgia. Other ex- 
perts furiously dispute these findings, 
which will be examined by a panel of three 
scientists appointed by Congress with Pen- 
tagon acquiescence. Я 

The panel will also look into a hot dis- 
pute about the SRAM-A (for short-range at- 
tack missile), another weapon that would 
be launched in a nuclear war against the 
U.S.S.R.: it is carried by bombers on air- 
borne alert and designed to knock out So- 
viet radar installations, defensive missiles 
and airfields. The fear is that a fire aboard 
a bomber could ignite the missile’s volatile 
fuel, which in turn could detonate chemical 
explosives in its W-69 warhead. 

At last week’s Senate hearings, direc- 
tors of three nuclear-weapons laborato- 
ries, including Livermore, unanimously ar- 
gued that the SRAM should be taken off the 
bombers flying on alert, put into storage 
and made removable only at a base com- 
mander’s order. John Tuck, Under Secre- 
tary of the Department of Energy, which 
builds nuclear weapons and shares respon- 
sibility with the Pentagon for their safety, 
told the subcommittee, “I think that’s the 
direction we're going." Pentagon spokes- 
man Pete Williams, however, insisted that 
the Air Force would keep the warheads on 
“alert” status, at least until the safety study 
is completed. But the Pentagon may have 
trouble maintaining that stand in the face 
of public pressure; Secretary of Defense 
Dick Cheney scheduled a weekend meet- 
ing with weapons-laboratory scientists and 
Energy Secretary James Watkins to con- 
sider what to do. SRAM-A is scheduled to 
be replaced eventually by a longer-range 
с missile, SRAM-II. Howev- 
? er, the problems with the 


2 


2 older weapon might keep 


for use in Europe, the 
SRAM-T, even though it 
may be safer. One con- 
gressional source pre- 
dicts that “there will nev- 
er be a SRAM-T." 

“The common thread 
in the three systems,” 
says Exon, “is the prob- 
lem of previous-genera- 
tion high explosives.” All 
three weapons carry 
them, rather than a less 
volatile insensitive high 
explosive, which is heavier and thus de- 
creases the range of a missile or artillery 
shell. By presidential order IHE nonethe- 
less has been used in all new weapons built 
since 1985— with, however, at least one ex- 
ception. Even after that date, defense 
planners decided not to switch to IHE in the 
Trident W-88 warhead. That is a design 
trade-off that the Pentagon may soon bit- 
terly regret. — By George J. Church. 
Reported by Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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MIDDLE EAST 


When Madmen Call the Shots 


ByJOND.HULL JERUSALEM 


t shouldn’t take a madman to remind 

the world that Israel and the Palestin- 
ians are stumbling toward disaster. Yet a 
deranged 21-year-old Israeli did just that 
last week, when he emptied three maga- 
zines from a Galil assault rifle into a crowd 
of unarmed Arab workers near Tel Aviv, 
killing seven and wounding eleven. The Is- 
raeli army promptly imposed curfews on 
most of the West Bank and all of the Gaza 
Strip and called for calm. But outraged 
Palestinians responded with strikes and 
stones, demanding revenge. By nightfall, 
another seven Arabs had been killed and at 
least 700 wounded in one of the bloodiest 
days of the 29-month-old uprising. 

When the worst rioting in more than two 
years later erupted among Israeli Arabs, 
many feared that the intifadeh was spreading 
into Israel proper. As reinforcements 
poured into the territories, President 
George Bush pointedly urged Israel to exer- 
cise “maximum restraint.” Secretary of State 
James Baker said the U.S. might discuss the 
deployment of U.N. observers, a measure 
debated at a special U.N. session in Geneva 


last week, underscoring American displea- 
sure with Israel's refusal to engage in a peace 
dialogue. The army's massive crackdown 
eventually cooled the widespread rioting in 
the territories, after three days of violence 
left 15 dead, including an Israeli murdered in 
Jerusalem, and at least 800 wounded. But 
the sudden escalation proved that the upris- 
ing lives, despite both Israeli force and Arab 
infighting, making a mockery of a prediction 
three weeks ago by Major General Yitzhak 
Mordechai, commander in the West Bank, 
that the Palestinians were "in retreat." 


As Shamir stalls and a massacre reignites the intifadeh, progress 
toward peace is more urgent than ever 


The carnage also showed that the en- 
tire region is growing dangerously impa- 
tient with the political stalemate. The 
shock wave spread to Jordan, where a Pal- 
estinian attacked a busload of tourists, 
wounding ten, and four Palestinians died 
after thousands took to the streets in the 
worst rioting since April 1989, threatening 
King Hussein's grip on the troubled king- 
dom. In Egypt, President Hosni Mubarak 
warned that settlement of Soviet Jews in 
the disputed territories threatened “to put 
the whole region on the verge of a new 
bloody confrontation." 

Despite the explosive atmosphere, 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir continued 
his leisurely efforts to form a narrow right- 
wing coalition after the collapse of the na- 
tional unity government two months ago. 
Shamir's prospects may depend on the co- 
operation of a far-right party headed by 
Rehavam Ze'evi, who is demanding the 
sensitive post of Police Minister as the 
price for his support. Ze'evi informed the 
Knesset last week, *Arabs only understand 
when they are clubbed on the head." Pales- 
tinian Jeader Faisal Husseini, one of 46 
Palestinians who launched a hunger strike 
to protest last week's killings, was no more 
encouraging in his assessment of the situa- 
tion. “This is our last attempt to defend our 
program of nonviolence,” said Husseini. 
“Tf it fails, the consequences will be 
terrible.” 

There is, of course, nothing nonviolent 
about rocks and fire bombs. If Palestinians 
resort to arms, they will only invite harsher 
reprisals. But Israel faces a far more seri- 
ous threat. After 23 years as an occupying 
force and more than two years of attempt- 


ing to suppress the uprising, the nation is 


port. 
pearir 


; E m andL 
fast succumbing to an insidious form о red st 


moral decay. Arabs are dehumanized, sj South 
diers are brutalized; both the electoray the ne 
and the government are alarmingly dividi; and S 
over the fundamental issues facing th the so 
country. U.S.-Israeli relations have deter insula 
orated. Choosing inaction by default, Isré mal ui 
el is ultimately acting against its own sell TI 
interests. "We have run out of time, gion | 
warned the Hebrew daily Hadashot. 
Though last week's massacre may hax Peopl 
shocked Israelis, it has failed to induce po know: 
litical sobriety and courage. Those quali thing 
ties will also probably be lacking at thi id Ma 
week’s emergency Arab summit in Bagh econo 
dad, where leaders are expected to debal est na 
a more confrontational approach to Isra? never 
and endorse the Palestine Liberation 0: lence 
ganization’s proposal to put U.N. obser hamn 
ers into the territories. the as 
This growing frustration among Ard own C 
leaders could radicalize the conflict. In th quent 
year and a half since the U.S. agreed to tal ferred 
with the P.L.O., Arafat has largely avoide Yeme 
extremist rhetoric and action, despite hi SYA 
own hard-line flank, which argues thé s 
moderation has conspicuously failed ! | 
ý : е negot 

budge Israel. Arafat is also increasingly bè factio 
ing influenced by the militant Saddat D esse 
Hussein. King Hussein too is seeking shel infusi 
ter under Saddam's umbrella, in part b duis) 
cause of right-wing Israeli demands for! GC 
Palestinian state in Jordan. At least V ^ cha 
prominent Israeli generals privately wal eaa 
tet if the situation worsens, it could le? oni 
О war. they v 
That is why last week's brutal slayiné ae С 
were not only shocking but frightening? ұу 
well. Though the massacre may have bet 
random, it cannot be isolated. Israeli Fo was a 
eign Minister Moshe Arens angrily insist® mat. ‹ 
that “there is no connection at all" ? 
tween the crazy acts of a lone gunman û" out of 
the policies of the government. But Һас t 
misses the point. As long as political 10% well. 1 
ers refuse to sit down and talk, the ™ hold | 
men on both sides are left calling—ano ^ merge 
ing—the shots. — With reporting by P” Yeme 
Fischer/Cairo 
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YEMEN 


Wedding Day in Aden 


By WILLIAM DOWELL ADEN 


s President Ali Abdullah Saleh 
hoisted the flag of the newly 
| united country, the Republic of Ye- 
men, a coast guard vessel in Aden 
harbor fired a salute and ships sound- 
ed their horns. A group of schoolgirls 
chanted, “Yemen: one people." Joy- 
ous celebrations, complete with fire- 
\ works, transformed the sweltering 
port. Already gone, or fast disap- 
pearing, were the statues of Marx 
and Lenin and the ubiquitous plastic 
red stars that had long proclaimed 
South Yemen's radicalism. Thus did 
torat the nearly 12 million people of North 
vids and South Yemen, two countries at 
th the southern tip of the Arabian Pen- 
leter insula, mark the occasion of their for- 
‚ Ist mal union last week. 
n seli The Romans considered the re- 
ime, gion part of Arabia Felix—Happy 
Arabia. But recently the Democratic 
y han People's Republic of Yemen, better 
cepe known as South Yemen, was any- 
quali thing but happy. After 23 years of rig- 
it thi id Marxist ideology and spotty Soviet 
Bagh economic aid, it was one of the poor- 
lebat est nations in the world. The country 
Isra never fully recovered from the turbu- 
п Or lence of 1986, when Ali Nasser Mu- 
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hammed, its President at the time, ordered 
the assassination of opponents within his 
own Cabinet. Four men died; in the subse- 
quent fortnight of fierce fighting, still re- 
ferred to by residents as “the crisis,” 2,000 
Yemenis died and 6,000 foreigners were 
evacuated, including an estimated 3,000 
Soviet advisers. 

The Soviets, who were instrumental in 
negotiating a cease-fire between the rival 
factions, advised the survivors to avoid the 
excesses of the past and later proposed the 
infusion of a healthy dose of perestroika 
into Yemeni politics. Says a Western diplo- 
mat in Aden: “It was like popping a cork in 
a champagne bottle. Once it was out, it 
couldn’t be put back in.” Then, about 18 
months ago, the Soviets announced that 
they would no longer underwrite the fail- 
ing economy. 

Events in Eastern Europe accelerated 
the process of change. “Eastern Europe 
was a shock,” says an Aden-based diplo- 
mat. “The leaders in South Yemen knew 
many of the people who were being put 
out of power. They had a distinct feeling 
that time was running out for them as 
well. Unification offered them a chance to 
hold on to power.” The possibility of a 
merger had been discussed since South 
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topic took on a new urgency several 
months ago as the situation in the country 
deteriorated. 

The new government will be based not 
in Aden, once a major British naval station 
and later the capital of South Yemen, but 
in San‘a in North Yemen. The Cabinet will 
be expanded to include 33 members— 
enough to soothe the aspirations of south- 
ern politicians. Among the benefits of uni- 
fication are some intriguing economic op- 
portunities. The port of Aden, strategically 
perched at the entrance to the Red Sea, of- 
fers one of them. Most Western shipping 
has been bypassing Aden and heading for 
refueling facilities in the United Arab 
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Emirates. The detour requires a ship to 
spend an extra 2% days at sea at an average 
additional cost of $250,000. Under a stable 
government, Aden could provide a more 
efficient alternative. 

More important are the potential 
revenues to be derived from oil. 
North Yemen, which has been thor- 
oughly explored, is believed to have 
reserves of roughly 1 billion bbl. of 
oil. Under contracts with Western 
companies, the San'a government is 
earning about $500 million a year. 
According to Soviet geological stud- 
les, oil reserves in the South, which so 
far have been barely explored, could 
be far larger. Rumors are circulating 
in Aden that a Western oil company 
has offered to buy out a Soviet explo- 
ration contract. 

The country that stands to lose 
the most from the unification of the 
Yemens is neighboring Saudi Arabia. 
Although the Saudis have publicly 
said they support union, they have 
watched the process with apprehen- 
sion. One reason: the border, which 
runs through a desert region known 
as the Empty Quarter, has never 
been accurately defined and may be 
equally rich in oil. Negotiating with a 
unified Yemen, which will have near- 
ly 12 million people vs. Saudi Ara- 
bia's 7 million to 8 million, promises 
to be much more difficult than deal- 
ing with a bankrupt Marxist regime 
in Aden with a population of only 
about 2.5 million. 

The man the Saudis will be obliged to 
talk to is Saleh, 48, who has been President 
of North Yemen for eleven years. A master 
at maintaining a consensus among rival 
tribal leaders, he organized North Ye- 
men's first democratic elections for a con- 
sultative assembly two years ago. Although 
the body's powers are largely advisory, the 
introduction of limited democracy helped 
Saleh develop a power base that was inde- 
pendent of tribal authorities. As soon as 
the unification plan went into effect, the 
North and South began to exchange some 
of their military units. Western analysts be- 
lieve the army will give Saleh a further base 
of support. 

In ancient times, Yemen's importance 
asa part of Arabia Felix was due to its stra- 
tegic location on the route between India 
and the Mediterranean. Camel caravans 
moving from San‘a northward along the 
peninsula were in constant contact with the 
civilizations around them. When sea travel 
replaced the caravans, Aden became an 
even more important focal point. Observes 
a Western university researcher based in 
San‘a: “During its period of greatness, Ye- 
men was never closed to the outside world. 
That came only during the past few centu- 
ries, and it was an aberration." Last week's 
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CANADA 


Is the Country 
Coming Apart? 


Maybe not, but its politicians 
are playing a dangerous game 


ike Mikhail Gorbachev, Canadian 

Prime Minister Brian Mulroney is 
finding it difficult keeping his vast nation 
together. And Canada has only two war- 
ring nationalities. 

For decades, the French-speaking ma- 
jority in Quebec has sought official recog- 
nition as a “distinct society" within the 
overwhelmingly English-speaking nation. 
Three years ago, at a meeting with the ten 
provincial premiers at Meech Lake in the 
Gatineau hills of Quebec, Mulroney de- 
vised a set of amendments that would bring 
the Quebecois to sien the national consti- 
tution “with honor and enthusiasm." But 
by last week the Meech Lake accord had 
turned into a symbol of renewed division 
and intolerance between English- and 
French-speaking Canadians. 

Three provinces reject it, in part be- 
cause they claim it would grant special sta- 
tus to Quebec. Unless something happens 
to resolve the disagreement by the June 23 
deadline for the accord's final approval, 


MEXICO 


he brazen murder of a civil rights law- 

yer last week shocked the citizens of 
Culiacán (pop. 600,000), on Mexico's Pacif- 
ic coast. At dusk one evening, Norma Coro- 
na Sapienz, 38, president of the State Com- 
mission for the Defense of Human Rights, 
was driving home from a meeting. Suddenly 
her blue sedan was blocked by a 
pickup truck. When Corona 
tried to run away, two men 


from the pickup gunned her 
down. Only three months earli- 
er, one of her colleagues and 
three of his clients had been 
abducted and killed. 

Outraged over the assassi- 
nation, the Mexican press re- 
ported that the level of vio- 
lence in the state of Sinaloa, 
long a focal point for drug traf- 
ficking, was approaching that 
of Colombia, with one differ- 
ence: in Mexico much of the 


savagery is caused by corrupt 
police officials and their 
agents. Such accusations have 
increased the pressure on 
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Heirs to autocratic cultures: police preventa 


Bouchard was Mulroney’s key Quebec ally 


Canadians will have to face the possibility 
of a national rupture. They were jolted by a 
small sample of it last week when Mulron- 
ey’s most important ally from Quebec, En- 
vironment Minister Lucien Bouchard, re- 
signed from the government over what he 
sees as English-Canadian intransigence, 
saying “This country doesn’t work any- 
more. We have to remake it." 

Canada tried to do that when it rewrote 
its constitution in 1982 to add a bill of 
rights, but the then separatist government 
of Quebec refused to endorse the new doc- 
ument. The Meech Lake accord was de- 


Government by Terror 


Despite official condemnation of political corruption, 
concern about human-rights abuses is growing 


President Carlos Salinas de Gortari to try 
harder to safeguard human rights. 

Salinas, who took office in December 
1988, has been outspoken in his condem- 
nation of official corruption. As part of his 
efforts to improve the situation, he created 
the office of director general for human 
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worker demonstration 


signed to overcome the province's o 


tion. Since then, however, newly e 
governments in Manitoba, New Brun ч 
and Newfoundland have refused tg 
it. The holdouts argue that the 4 
could endanger the civil rights of k 
French minorities in Quebec. ү 
Ап all-party committee in Ota] 
House of Commons two weeks ago trieg 
break the stalemate by suggesting that; 
House pass both the accord and a “ч 
panion resolution” that would take. 
count of the three provinces’ objectig 
That proposal brought on the resignatj, 
of Bouchard and two Quebec backbep, 
ers from the ruling party, who insist 4 By Ct 
the Meech Lake accord should be pas 
untouched. Mulroney replaced Bouch 
as his political lieutenant in Quebec y; 
Industry Minister Benoit Bouchard (no; 
lation). On national television he wam; nizat 
“This country is within four weeks ingre 
collapsing.” struc 
It might not be quite that bad, sip imag 
most Canadians seem to believe the pr East 
inces will eventually cut a deal. Last we tion ; 
Mulroney began calling in the proving capit 
premiers one by one for jawboning this v 
his official residence in an attem ingm 
to forge a compromise. The sight of all th viet | 
activity was reassuring, but Canadians; tries. 
tensely aware that if it fails, the Meg Mot! 
Lake accord will die, and Canada’s fede; SFU 
tion could be in serious jeopardy. 
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time 
ern I 
rights last year and named Luis Ortíz Mc E 
asterio to the post. So far, Ortíz Mon: ee 
terio, a lawyer who is praised even by criti су 


of the government, has engineered the! 
lease of 1,411 political prisoners. E 

That effort notwithstanding, the D olit 
minican Center for Human Rights in Mi yare 
ico City charged in a report two weeks 4 oline 
that more than 100 summary executi0 Cole 
had occurred in the first 14 months of $è ern 
nas’ administration. A week later, the! that 
ter-American Commission on Hum! ridic 
Rights of the Organization of Ameti“ wor] 
States declared that Mexico had not d? J 
enough to ensure the rights of its citizen py, v 

In the past, conflicts ? unio 
tween peasants and landoW expe 
ers sparked the majority of! and 
man-rights abuse incidents’ uner 
Mexico. Now, observers P ing i 
lieve, the police are using tht tion: 
stepped-up antidrug effort! tive 
an excuse for lawlessness. , WON 

Part of the problem, cri! nia, 
charge, is that the judicial) brin 
under the control of the pow clim 
ful executive branch. ОЛ Pre 
Monasterio suggests that Ї lov 
problem is also rooted in bi tion 
ry. “We are heirs to three) 
cratic cultures: the Indian." п 
Hispanic and the Catholic ; E, 9 
says. “The habit of respec! xi 
the rights of individuals б ® 
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not exist." 
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“The BERD's in Hand 


їйї 4 bank for Eastern Europe's reconstruction is born. Can it make a difference? 


take 1 

gnati, 

ckben: 

15151 t By CHRISTOPHER REDMAN PARIS 

© pasy he French, who came up with the 
ouch; idea, are calling it the BERD; oth- 
bec vi ers, the EBRD. Either way, the al- 
d (no; phabet soup of international orga- 


Wamp nizations is acquiring a valuable new 
veeks ingredient: the European Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, the most 
id, sin imaginative Western initiative so far to help 
he pr Eastern Europe weather its painful transi- 
ast we tion from centrally planned stagnation to 
rovine Capitalist vitality. At a ceremony in Paris 
oning this week, representatives of the 42 found- 
attem ing members of the bank, including the So- 
yf all th Viet Union and seven East European coun- 
Jiang; tries, will sign the EBRD charter and set in 
> Meg Motion Europe's largest regional recon- 
s fede, struction effort since the Marshall Plan. 
The $12 billion initiative comes at a 
time when the economic outlook for East- 
ern Europe's ramshackle economies is fast 
deteriorating. Institutions as disparate as 
the CIA and the Paris-based Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment are predicting soaring unemploy- 
ment and plunging living standards for the 
region's struggling nations, endangering 
nM political and economic reform. “The back- 
zn * wardness of these countries is mind-bog- 
56 S gling," says Heinrich Vogel, director of the 
ecull Cologne-based Federal Institute of East- 
S of St ern and International Studies. “The idea 
» the ' that they can be modernized fairly fast is 
um ridiculous. Their lag behind the industrial 
men world is horrendous.” 
not de’ Even relatively prosperous East Germa- 
11261 ny, which will enter monetary and economic 
licts ® union with West Germany on July 1 and can 
andoW expect privileged access to Western money 
ity of? and markets, faces massive dislocation and 
аел unemployment rates as high as 20%, accord- 
vers P ing to the cıa. Other East European na- 
ing tht tions, accustomed to full if often unproduc- 
„Кол! tive employment under communism, are 
ess. _ worried about similar prospects. In Roma- 
m, cri nia, described by the cıa as being “on the 
dicia brink of collapse,” the jobless rate could 
e pow climb as high as 40% by the end of the year. 
h. Ой Predicts Adrian Hyde-Price, research fel- 
that Û low at Britain's Royal Institute of Interna- 
in his tional Affairs: “The trauma will be terrible." 
real _ The bank still needs ratification by two- 
jan, Û thirds of the initial membership to come 
solic,’ into existence. In the hope of easing the 
„spect shock and helping turn Eastern Europe’s 
^". dë Stalled economies in a new direction, the 
_ EBRD will then channel an infusion of Wes 
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BANKING ON 
FREE ENTERPRISE 


Scheduled to open its doors next year, 
the European Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development will seek to channel 
much needed financing largely to 
Eastern Europe's fledgling private 
sector. It will help fund business 
start-ups and the privatization 

of state-owned enterprises. 


2.95% Other 
3.4% Canada 


7.45% Other East 
European countries 


6.0% U.S.S.R. 
Non-E.C. West European countries 


ern financial aid eastward, especially to the 
fledgling private sector, where, it is hoped, 
job creation and economic growth can best 


be stimulated. In a bid to avoid the mis- | 


takes of the ’70s, when billions of dollars in 
Western loans served merely to fuel East- 
ern Europe’s ponderous, state-controlled 
economies, the EBRD’s rules will require 
that at least 60% of the bank's assistance 
benefit the private sector, helping set up 


h leadership, British headquarters. 


В, 
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Who is anteing up the 


$12 billion: 


Attali: the bank's mastermind and president - | 


E:C- twelve plus 
European’ Commission and 
European Investment Bank 


TE Chart by Steve Kat 


new businesses or funding the privatization 
of state-owned enterprises. Government 
borrowers will have to show that they will 
spend the bank’s money on infrastructure 
improvements—better telephone systems 
and railways, for example—that will also 
help nurture free enterprise. 

Another rule will limit lending to coun- 
tries “committed to and applying princi- 
ples” of multiparty democracy and plural- 
ism. Although it does not yet meet the 


multiparty criterion, the Soviet Union, | 


which will contribute 6% of the EBRD's ini- 
tial capital, will be able to step up to tbe 
bank's withdrawal window. Initially, the 
U.S., Japan and Britain opposed the inclu- 
sion of Moscow in the organization ata time 
when the Soviet Union continues to devote 
funds to military spending that threatens 
Western security. There are also fears that 


underwriting the mounting costs of pere- | 
| stroika could overstrain the bank’s re- | 


sources. But other bank supporters, led by 


| France, successfully argued for Soviet in- 


clusion on the grounds that Moscow's 


| changed policies had paved the way for 
| Eastern Europe's political and economic 
| emancipation. Acompromise reachedafter 
| much behind-the-scenes haggling will limit 


Sovietborrowing from the bank for the first 


: AE coy three vears to the level of its paid-in capital. 
4 NM 


Said a high-level French negotiator: “Еу- 
erybody must be on board this venture.” 
Everybody will indeed be on board, but 
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it was a close call. As last week’s a Nu 
finally wrapped up, a number of smaller 
Eo pian NS led by the Nether- 
lands, staged a last-minute protest. Rea- 
son: they had learned that Britain and 
France, supported by the United States, 
had arranged a deal that resulted in Lon- 
don's being selected as the site for the 
| EBRD's headquarters. At the same time, 
Jacques Attali, economic adviser to Presi- 
dent Francois Mitterrand, was elected the 
bank's first president. Other candidates to 
be host to the bank had included Stras- 
| bourg, Vienna, Copenhagen, Amsterdam 
i and Berlin, while former Dutch Finance 
i Minister Onno Ruding had campaigned 
hard to head the institution until the 
Franco-British fix went in. In fact, the 


Dutch in particular believed they had a 
deal until the British, in a sudden switch, 
voted for Attali in exchange for having the 
bank sited in London, most likely in the 
city’s new Canary Wharf development. 
Despite all the maneuvering, there was 
considerable justification for both choices. 
London remains Europe’s premier capital 
market, and Attali was the principal archi- 
tect of the EBRD proposal, made by Mitter- 
rand at last December’s E.C. summit in 
Strasbourg. The last-minute dispute is 
therefore unlikely to cast a lasting shadow 
over the EBRD’s operations—but that does 
not mean that the bank faces unclouded 
prospects. Critics point out that even if all 
goes smoothly, it will be the summer of 
1991 before the EBRD can begin loan oper- 


ations. By then, many of the enterprise. | 
bank is designed to help could have f | W 
dered, and many would-be entreprene { 
will have become discouraged. u 

The most immediate beneficiaries ead 
the EBRD are to be found not in Баз Wh 
Europe but among London's East р 
real estate magnates, who are already | att 
ing up to take the bank's money jp, 
change for suitable premises. Still, i 8 
EBRD unquestionably represents a ma 
advance in the crucial task of help. 
Eastern Europe back onto its feet. By, 
veloping democracy and free mark 
says President-elect Attali, the bank r, 
resents “a collective contribution to Е, 
ope’s destiny.” | —With reporting Бу Wij, 
Mader/London 
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Women Start 
Taking Credit 


An unusual institution helps 
Third World entrepreneurs 


M elba Lucy Montenegro was poor but 
ambitious. The 29-year-old mother 
of three dreamed of opening a bicycle fac- 
tory in her hometown of Cali, Colombia. 
But when she asked several regional banks 
for a loan, they refused her request be- 
cause she lacked any collateral. Then she 
heard about a group called Women’s 
World Banking, which studied her busi- 
ness plan and agreed to guarantee up to 
75% of any loan she received. With the 
group’s backing, Montenegro found an in- 
stitution that was willing to lend her 
$3,125. Eight years later, she owns three 
bicycle-repair shops and employs 18 peo- 
| ple. “The world has enough workers,” says 
| Montenegro. “What I wanted to do was 
create more jobs." 

Women's World Banking, which cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary in April, is un- 
like any other financial institution. At a time 
when governments are raising billions to re- 
vive the economies of Eastern Europe, the 
group, which has its headquarters in New 
York City and 47 affiliate chapters on six 
continents, arranges for women who have 
no collateral to receive commercial loans 
that typically run from $150 to $600. One of 
its smaller loans, for $50, went to a woman 
in India who used the money to build an 
oven so she could sell chapati, or flat bread. 
One of the largest helped raise $1 million to 
start a dairy cooperative in Thailand. *Our 
goal is to reach women who have been by- 
passed by the traditional banking system 
and to bring them into the economic main- 
stream," says Ela Bhatt of Ahmedabad, In- 
dia, the current W.W.B. chairman. 

Under the loan-guarantee program, 


Brei» 


In Cali, Melba Lucy Montenegro talks with a customer a 
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t one of her bicycle-repair shops 


"The world has enough workers. What I wanted to do was create more jobs.” | 


the international organization of W.W.B. 
promises to be responsible for 50% of a 
loan, while the local chapter takes on an 
additional 25%. But many of the loans are 
so small that most banks would not consid- 
er them worth the paperwork. In those 
cases, the local chapters raise money on 
their own, then lend it directly to clients. 

W.W.B. is run on a tight budget but has 
a sterling record. With nearly $12 million 
in loan guarantees outstanding, W.W.B. 
has suffered only $35,000 in losses. That 
translates into a repayment rate of better 
than 99%. “We're not a charity organiza- 
tion. We require that the individuals who 
come to us take on some of the financial 
risk themselves," says Michaela Walsh, a 
former partner in a Wall Street financial 
firm, who founded W.W.B. with six other 
businesswomen from around the world. 

By helping women achieve greater eco- 
nomic independence, the organization has 
prompted political change 

. Gurukul Kan 


as well Ehe Камар ank. 


nya branch of London-based Вагов 
Bank, which works closely with the 10 
W.W.B. group, no longer requires a hv 
band’s signature when a woman takes 00] 
loan. W.W.B.’s formula for есопол 
emancipation works so well that ай 
groups have formed in North America| 
Nova Scotia, Ohio and Texas) and л 
Soon get started in Eastern Europe 
group of Polish women have approach 
W.W.B. about raising money to star! 
chicken hatchery in their village. 

W.W.B. plans to offer still more fin? 
cial services. Says Nancy Barry, who “ 
become the next president of the group 
September: “In the past ten years we D 
focused on access to credit. In the next! 
years we will be helping women find in” 
tors for their businesses, helping them? 
more training and developing larger m 
kets.” Not bad for a bunch of women " 
used to find themselves laughed out of! | 
— Ву Christine 
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We Don't Need 


A Lecture 
Why India is balking 


` at U.S. trade pressure 


' countries since last month, when the U.S. 
` singled out India as the sole target on a hit 


s the U.S. bullying India? That issue has 
provoked rising tension between the two 


list of unfair trading partners. The U.S. 


` trade deficit with India last year was only 
i $851 million, or 2% of the imbalance be- 
` tween the U.S. and Japan. But Japan and 
i Brazil, the two other countries cited last 


year along with India on the same hit list, 
were removed this year as a reward for en- 
tering into talks with the U.S. to lower 
some trade barriers. India, however, has 
refused to negotiate on the grounds that it 
should not be “intimidated or policed,” de- 
clared Commerce Minister Arun Nehru. 

For all the tough rhetoric, U.S.-India 
trade has grown briskly since 1987, af- 
ter then. Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
launched a program to open up the coun- 
try to greater foreign investment. His suc- 
cessor, V.P. Singh, has promised to contin- 
ue the process. Trade between the U.S. 
and India reached $5.8 billion last year, an 
increase of 45% from 1987. 

Even so, the U.S. contends that at least 
two of India’s trade practices are unfair. 
For one thing, the Indian insurance busi- 
ness is controlled by government-run cor- 


| porations that allow no competition. For 
^| another, the U.S. objects to the Indian 


Î | government's restrictions on all new or ex- 
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panded investment by outsiders. In most 


| cases, foreign investors are limited to a 


4096 equity stake in an enterprise, and 
they must agree to export more than they 
import, among other requirements. 

India's indignation about foreign eco- 
nomic pressure has deep historical roots. 
In the mid-1700s the English East India 
Company subjugated the region and ran it 
as a private domain for a century. “The 
U.S. must realize it's a question of national 
pride," says H.S. Singhania, co-chairman 
of the Indo-U.S. Joint Business Council. 
*We cannot have the U.S. dictating our 
economic policy." 

Ironically, India has found an ally in a 
U.S. company. After four years of negotia- 
tions, PepsiCo last week began to sell its 
soft drinks in India. Over the next ten 
years, PepsiCo and its Indian partners are 
expected to invest $1 billion in their joint 


| venture. As a result, Christopher Sinclair, 
|. president of Pepsi-Cola International, has 


urged U.S. Trade Representative Carla 
Hills not to impose any economic sanctions 
against India. Says Sinclair: *We feel that 
punitive actions by the U.S. would only de- 
rail things." Hills has until July 16 to make 
her decision. 
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of all bales produced 


A crisis in the wool industry threatens the Australian economy 


A ustralians have a very special feeling | 
about their wool industry, and not 
because sheep farms are a picturesque 
part of the landscape. Sentiment, in fact, 
has little to do with it. Wool is Australia’s 
leading export, contributing $4.6 billion 
to the 1989 trade balance. The industry 
provides a livelihood for 65,000 growers, 
whose 170 million sheep will produce 
1 million tons of wool this year. These 
days, however, the industry is facing 
shrinking demand and overgrown sup- 
ply—and confronting one of the worst cri- 
ses in its history. 

Trouble has been building for the past 
year as orders from traditional buyers 
have been drying up. The leading custom- 
ers, Japanese textile mills, have been turn- 
ing from wool to less expensive synthetics. 
The Soviet Union, Australia’s second 
largest buyer, is cutting orders because of 
the fragile state of its economy. Finally, 
the economic austerity program imposed 
by the Chinese government after the 
Tiananmen Square crackdown last year 
has caused Beijing to reduce its or- 
ders 60%. 

The timing could not be worse, since 
wool production in Australia has been 
soaring for several years. Thousands of 
farmers have switched from growing 
wheat and raising beef to raising sheep. 
Reason: they were eager to take advan- 
tage of the rising price of wool, which 
jumped from an average $4.40 per kg in 
1986 to a record $9.62 in 1988. 

Normally, the marketplace would 
have narrowed the gap between supply 
and demand by driving down prices. But 
Australia's woolgrowers operate in any- 


thing but a free market. Since 1974, the 
Australian Wool Corporation, a govern- 


ment-appointed agency, has protected 
the industry by guaranteeing to buy all un- 
sold wool for a minimum price, now $6.60 
per kg. The corporation has been raising 
money for this purpose by charging grow- 
ers an 896 fee on the wholesale value of 
their produce. That was a workable ar- 
rangement until about a year ago, when 
the real, unsupported price of wool began 
to fall sharply. The agency today finds it- 
self buying 8056 of all wool produced. In 
consequence, it has a stockpile of 2.6 mil- 
lion bales, up from just 189,000 a year ago. 

Canberra is profoundly alarmed at 
predictions that export earnings from 
wool will fall more than 35% this year. To 
mitigate the damage, the A.w.c. recently 
increased the industry tax from 8% to 
20%, but that will not be enough to keep 
prices at their current level. The govern- 
ment is pushing for realistic prices— $5.32 
per kg instead of $6.60. That would be 
very close to wool's current worldwide 
market value of $5.10 per kg. The wool 
producers, however, are in no mood to 
give in, arguing that lower prices would 
reduce their income 30%. Says Brian 
Jones, a New South Wales grower: *To 
drop the floor price is to panic. It will 
show buyers that we are prepared to do 
anything to get rid of our wool." 

So far, most Australians have felt safely 
removed from the debate. But that could 
quickly change if the real value of wool re- 
mains depressed and growers begin to go 
bankrupt. In that event, the trade balance 
would further deteriorate, with devastating 
effect on the economy. Australians would be 
reminded of a basic lesson of economic his- 
tory: in the long run, protectionism exacts 
the highest price of all. —By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by John Dunn/Melbourne 


CK CONTAINERS: Drug dealers are 
n by the color of their caps; each vial 
s half a cent to make and sells for 10¢ 


NO-FRILLS PIPES: 
Glass tubes, fitted with 
screens for smoking 
crack, cost pennies to 
produce and retail for 
$5to $8 


Some demented., 
marketers offer ~“ 
stockings stuffed with 
coke pipes, vials, 
spoons and scales 
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Mountains of Vile Vials 


By RICHARD BEHAR 


hortly before dusk on April 23, three 
young agents from the U.S. Customs 
| Service were about to hit the jackpot of 
| their careers. Sitting in a car outside a 
warehouse in the Greenpoint section of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., the men were looking for 
Huan (“Danny”) Teng, 38, a Taiwanese 
believed to be one of America’s kingpins of 
drug paraphernalia. They never found 
Teng, but what they discovered inside the 
building left them breathless. It was a vast, 
dungeon-like factory filled with machines 
for injecting, cooling and grinding plastic. 
Three Chinese workers in ragged garb 
glanced at their visitors just once before 
getting back to the business at hand: run- 
ning an around-the-clock assembly line ca- 
pable of producing 2 million crack vials a 
day, worth an estimated $73 million a year. 

The Greenpoint operation was the big- 
gest crack-vial factory ever discovered. Only 
two months earlier, Customs agents had 
found several warehouses in New York City 
linked to Teng and his cronies that were 
stocked with some $28 million worth of 
paraphernalia, much of it hauled there from 
Seattle and Los Angeles. The stash was so 
vast—107 million vials, 1.9 million crack 
pipes, 178 million polyethylene bags for her- 
oin—that 25 Customs agents took three 
days just to count and load the items into 
eleven 15-m-long tractor trailers. “That was 
more paraphernalia than we'd ever even 


conceived of running into,” says Richard 
Mercier, chief of the New York Customs of- 
fice. “Previous seizures had been only 10 
million to 15 million vials.” 

With the U.S. deluged by drugs, the ac- 
cessory trade has become a multibillion-dol- 
lar industry. The profits are high—a crack 
pipe that costs 3¢ to produce can retail for 
$8—and the risks of jail are low. Though a 
1986 federal statute makes it a felony to im- 


The U.S. tries to crush the lucrative trade in drug paraphernalia 


ufacture. Moreover, while all states except 
Alaska have passed laws to control the sale 
of paraphernalia, the crime is typically a 
loosely enforced misdemeanor. “These 
guys simply do not face an equivalent risk 
for the harm that they are producing,” says 
Richard Wintory, director of the National 
Drug Prosecution Center. 

Even so, the federal statute has been 
used to score some noticeable gains 
against merchants who deal in everything 
from “bongs” (water pipes for marijuana) 
to the spoons used to shovel cocaine into a 
user’s nostrils. One such businessman, Ste- 
phen Pesce, is essentially a vile version of a 
Horatio Alger hero. Pesce, now 34, appar- 
ently made pot pipes as a teenager in the 
1970s for a Long Island, N.Y., parapherna- 
lia distributor now known as Main Street. 
He eventually took charge and built the 
business into one of the largest head-shop 
suppliers in the U.S., grossing more than 
$10 million annually, some experts believe. 
In 1988 federal agents seized $10 million of 
Main Street’s inventory and arrested 
Pesce, who awaits trial on 25 felony counts. 

The public used to be more tolerant of 
paraphernalia. In the 1970s it was sold 
openly in record stores and marketed in 
magazines and on radio. “Paraphernalia,” 
noted the New York Times in 1976, “15 no 
longer a hippie phenomenon, but a busi- 
ness for young capitalists." By 1980 some 
15,000 head shops in the U.S. were doing 
at least $1 billion in sales. Meanwhile, vials 
and pipes made in Pacific Rim countries 
were imported with relative impunity. 

All that has changed, thanks to Ameri- 
ca's harsher attitude toward drugs. Para- 
phernalia kingpins must now resort either 
to clandestine domestic production or to 
smuggling their goods into the U.S. In De- 
cember officials found 9.5 million crack vi- 
als hidden in a shipment of cast iron from 
Taiwan. Some vials have been shipped to 
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looking caps routed separately thro, ust 
Chicago. On the retail level, parapherng Stage 
items can still be purchased in many com [on 
nience stores, but they are now more li, ?Ot 9 
to be kept hidden behind the counter. 
Since 1988, under Operation Pipe, {i 
Customs Service has seized nearly $3 
million in paraphernalia. One side effec, 
the crackdown, however, has been to di nq 
А and ү 
the trade further into the hands of or Since 
nized crime. Alleged vial king Huan Te, oper 
and his cohort are reputed members oft! thing 
Fook Ching, a Chinese gang notoriousf 7 
heroin smuggling. Teng is at large, but U: Jetta 
agents in February nabbed his two pa they 
ners, armed with semiautomatic pist oper 
and carrying $14,000 in $1 bills. enn 
from 
n the positive side, paraphernal crim 
busts are boosting costs in the dn Revi 
world. The price of crack pipes has climb: feet: 
from $5 to $8 in some cities. Shortagesi new 
vials have prompted distributors to off tic - 
5¢ “rebates” to dealers and street child qua: 
who pick empty vials up off sidewalks al senc 
return them. Even more important, U! onst 
attorneys are increasingly willing to pros your 
cute paraphernalia cases. “The standa Itali 
questions at press conferences used tol Fab 
‘What, no drugs? No dope? Just vials? CUTS 
recalls Victoria Ovis, a Customs Servicet, 8 5 * 
ficial. “Now, with the size of recent s Mar 
zures, that perception is changing.” TED 
Prosecutors are using money-laundt Trav 
ing statutes to pursue stiff jail terms f sit 
paraphernalia kingpins. In one such сё | 
several large manufacturers were indie ua rq 
in Virginia last week on 301 felony cout... 
Also charged: Robert Vaughn, 39, an! ing 
torney who runs the American Pipe hani 
Tobacco Council, which is based in Na Wha 
ville, Tenn. Vaughn claims the council the 
legitimate trade group with more that your 
members, but Assistant U.S. Atto cast 
Lawrence Leiser says Vaughn’s true ™ kno 
sion is to help steer the drug paraphem® ber: 
trade. “The prosecutor is real crazy,” 6 beer 
plains Lisa Kemler, one of Vaughn’s Ї# sian 
yers. “He’s on a real crusade. He grin 
these things ‘instruments of death. nav 
fact, paraphernalia peddlers are n0 tan | 


mem 
thec 


tried 


port, export or conduct interstate trade in | New York labeled falsely as “computer | than subcontractors to the drug trade, # wee 
| paraphernalia, no federal law bans its maps j packing material rilàsdheiniho asia ате U.S. could use plenty more crusade gg 
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Tears for a New Callas? 


By CATHY BOOTH MILAN 
F or 26 years Milan’s La Scala has been 
ating, 


plagued by a nasty infestation of “i ve- 
i dovi Callas." The vedovi, or widowers, are a 
Î vengeful group of fans who refuse to allow 

any shadow to fall on the memory of la Di- 
SROs yina, Maria Callas. Singers who do not pass 

muster have been booed and hissed off the 
! stage, often after being reduced to tears. So 
strong was the Callas curse that La Scala did 
re like not dare produce Giuseppe Verdi's La Tra- 
fer, Viata, for fear of competing with the diva’s 
ipe, t memorable 1955 performance as Violetta, 
rly 8 the courtesan who falls in love with a young 

" man of good family. When La Scala last 
effect tried in 1964, protesters threw stink bombs 
to dii and punches, and Traviata was locked away. 
of of Since practically every Italian сап hum the 
ап lt: opera by heart, its absence became some- 
IS Of thing ofa national disgrace. 
rious Then this spring—eccola/—a new Vio- 
butU. Jetta appeared in the firmament. Would 
VO ра the vedovi rant? Would the critics rave? On 
> piste opening night she got 13 curtain calls, elev- 

en minutes of applause and tears of joy 

from the hardened opera lovers in the six 
herna crimson-and-gold tiers. 
he dn Reviewers were at her 
climb: feet: “А star is born,” “А 
tages! new Callas,” “Ап authen- 
to of tic triumph." After a 
сїйї quarter-century's ab- 
alksar sence, Violetta was back 
nt, U onstage in the voice of a 
o pros young, virtually unknown 
tanda Italian soprano, Tiziana 
d tob; Fabbricini. The Callas 
curse was broken. La Sca- 
la's superintendent, Carlo 
Maria Badini, was over- 
joyed: “The wall created 
between La Scala and 
Traviata has crumbled in 
just an evening." 

It was conductor Ric- 
cardo Muti who had the 
courage (“They were call- 
ing it audacity before- 
hand,” he jokes) to put on 
what is now being called 
the "'Traviata of the 
- young." Muti stocked his 

cast with youthful, un- 
known singers. Tenor Ro- 
' berto Alagna, 26, had 
"been performing in Pari- 
‚ sian cabarets since age 15, 
grinding out Charles Az- 
navour hits and Neopoli- 
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Anervous Fabbricini waits in the wings to become 


An unknown's Traviata triumph breaks the La Scala curse 


cini is 28 years old, the daughter of a hair 
stylist and a singing housewife from the 
Piedmont town of Asti. She had studied 
opera since age 17, won a competition here 
and there in her 20s, but then slipped pur- 
posely back into anonymity to study more. 
Muti plucked the two for their Traviata 
roles last summer after dozens of better- 
known names failed to please him in audi- 
tions. Following the example set by Arturo 
Toscanini at La Scala in the early 1900s, 
Muti played the father figure, nursing his 
singers phrase by phrase through the 137- 
year-old opera. Casting famous perform- 
ers for Traviata's return would have been 
easy; no one would have blamed him for a 
failure. But, Muti says, “I wanted to open 
the doors to a young cast of singers, to 
make La Scala a cradle for future prom- 
ise." While rehearsing Traviata, in fact, he 
resigned his musical directorship at the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, effective in 1992, 
to devote more time to improving La Scala. 
*For the most popular of Verdi's op- 
eras not to be in La Scala's repertory just 
didn't make sense," Muti says. “Worse, it 


was embarrassing." But the return had to | 
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Violetta 


С tan classics seven nights a 
лае, & week until 5 a.m. Fabbri- 


There is no need tq defeat la, Divina, 


sad ) 


host, says the newcomer. . 


| “Fabbricini is an intelligent singer who suc- 


| June and July to reprise Violetta four 


be plotted with a fine Italian hand. La Sca- 
la’s management decided to sell all 6,000 
seats available over three nights by mail, 
thereby evading Callas’ supporters who 
traditionally stand in line the night before 
to get their tickets. With 20,000 requests, 
the box-office staff weeded out the best 
known of the “vociomani,” those with a 
mania for Callas’ voice. In protest, some 
200 angry opera lovers marched outside La 
Scala on opening night. 

Inside, the audience, prepared for the 
worst, awaited the vocal acrobatics of the 
first act from a tiny vision in white tulle. As 
she began her opening aria, Ah, fors’é lui, 
Fabbricini recalls, “I was singing to a theater 
of statues. Nobody moved. They almost 
weren't breathing. I felt this crazy attention | 
on me, waiting to hear what came out of my 
throat.” What came out, the critics agreed, 
was not a beautiful voice. In fact it was a bit | 
harsh, but full of pathos and fire —a richness | 
of emotional tension close to Callas’. With 
her long red-brown curls, slender figure and 
gracious movements onstage, Fabbricini 
was an instant hit with a suddenly trans- 
formed audience, now eager to forgive mis- | 
takes in one of the most difficult of all sopra- 
no roles. “You can like hervoice or not,” says 
Muti. “It’s not a voice to be remembered for | 
its beauty but for its expression. She is 
unique. Her singing and acting are one." 

The comparisons with Callas were per- 
haps inevitable, even spooky. One Callas 
friend, singer Giulietta Simionato, even 
speculated that Fabbricini's Callas-like fa- 
cial structure had given birth to a similar 
sound. Not everyone was swept away. 
*Calm down, please! This bit about a sec- 
ond Callas is all a ridiculous publicity 
stunt,” says Rubens Tedeschi, the dean of 
Italian opera reviewers, who saw both Fab- 
bricini and Callas in their Traviata debuts. 


ceeds in compensating for her defects. 
Only in that does she have something in 
common with Callas." The soprano herself 
is under no illusions. She brushes off com- 
parisons. “I’m not a new Callas," she says. 
“You can never overshadow her memory, 
never defeat her ghost. There's no need to. 
You can only learn from la Callas.” 

But she knew the risk she was taking 
when she accepted the role, and she is en- 
joying the triumph. “At La Scala you can 
be consecrated or destroyed," she says with 
a smile as the Traviata offers pour in. She 
has just agreed to return to La Scala in 


times. Then she will perform the role for 
Zubin Mehta in Israel and, finally, in 1992 
at the State Opera of Vienna, Claudio Ab- 
bado has also signed her for 1992 to do 
Rossini's Journey to Rheims in Paris.In a 
world hungry for another Callas, it is 
too early to proclaim the arrival of la Di- 
vina Due, but opera lovers in Italy certainly 
think they have found one. a 
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Education 


HOW KUMON WORKS 


@ Students are given a series 
of work sheets emphasizing 
mechanics over theory. 


@ They must score 100% on 
each set of exercises before 
going on to the next set. 


@ By progressing at their own 
pace, they can climb from 
basics to calculus. 


A Kumon trainer works with a student at the 
Walcott School in Texas 


Mathematics Made Easy 


A Japanese teaching method adds up in the U.S. 


By EDWIN M. REINGOLD 


T 


improve his own child's performance. 


through calculus at their own pace. 


The method, developed in 1958, has 
had considerable success in Japan. Last 


year Kumon sent an old friend, retiggdo! sqifnsentieadecuukatkengsetoiseaae, юатма 


o many Americans, Japanese math 
students seem like computer-brained 
superhumans who effortlessly outscore 
their U.S. counterparts. The image may be 
exaggerated, but the challenge is real. So a 
growing number of American schools are 
adopting the latest Japanese import: Ku- 
mon Mathamatex, a math-teaching meth- 
od developed by educator Toru Kumon to 


Unlike Japan's notorious juku cram 
Schools, which concentrate on passing ex- 
ams, the Kumon system seeks to increase 
speed and accuracy in calculation. Students 
compete not with others but with them- 
selves, constantly striving to better their 
own scores. A student is given a series 
of graduated work sheets containing 
math problems and must score 100% on 
each within a prescribed time period, usual- 
ly 15 to 30 minutes, before moving 
on to the next set. The emphasis is on learn- 
ing and developing speed in computational 
skills rather than in mathematical theory. 
Although intended as a supplement to regu- 
lar math curriculums, the 4,400 work sheets 
can take students from simple arithmetic 


auto dealer Takayoshi Sogo, to try to sell 
the program to American schools. So far, 
196 in the South and Southwest have taken 
the offer. “I didn't see any reason why this 
system wouldn't work in America," says 
Sogo. “We have merely taken universal 
techniques and applied them to give each 
student the self-confidence to tackle his 
regular math courses.” 

The first U.S. school to try the system 
was Alabama's Sumiton Elementary. *One 
of the first things our teachers noticed,” 
says vice principal Ilene Black, “was the 
change in attitude of the students. The par- 
ents are very positive; they love the fact 
that their children like it; they don’t have to 
make them do their homework.” John As- 
ton, headmaster at the Undercroft Mon- 
tessori School in Tulsa marvels that “some 
of our students are already performing at a 
masterful level” after less than one year. 

Each morning at 8:15, students at the 
Walcott School, located near the New 
Mexico border in the Texas panhandle, 
hunch over their desks and busily scribble 
on their work sheets. There is absolute si- 
lence. Keith Meiwes, a fourth-grader who 
was Once intimidated by math, is now do- 
ing seventh- and eighth-grade classwork. 
Melissa Meyer and Amy Perrin also credit 
Kumon with their new success in math. 
“This program has helped to give them 


муйнза onya 


mamed. The victories seem large inde? 


motivation," says principal Bill Mela, | 
lin. Nonetheless, Walcott teacher © Е 
Fury finds most students still neeq aid : 
has helped the poorer students most™ 4 р, 
Although teachers who have uj fa 
mon are generally enthusiastic aboy 
results, a few question the value of the, BY MI 
etitious system, with its heavy emphag, OBEF 
the mechanics of math. Some are ung А 
vinced that test-score increases аге ац я 
utable to Kumon, while others објед “His 
the $45-a-pupil annual cost. Shirley р, liren. 
president of the National Counci К 
Teachers of Mathematics, takes а balan bility 
view. “Of course there is no panacea, turie: 
teaching math,” she says. “We are look tion - 
for all of the methods that will help m Semi 
students successful." Kumon certaj Euro 


seems to be one of them. last v 
lage | 

- wher 
Miracle Workers а 


. . ореп 
Small victories at a New York scho ae 


T 

o one would confuse Seward Pin 16 
High School with Eton. Half the s Chris 
dents at this underfunded, overcrowded) from 
cility on New York City's Lower East $ penio 
are from single-parent homes, and ( as fa 
come from families eligible for welfare, and | 
many as 150 have been abandoned by th Prze 
parents or are from families that have bi $® P 


evicted. Drugs and alcohol are a way ofl Se 
That any learning takes place under s p. 


circumstances is nothing short of mira ^7," 
lous. But miracles can happen, as fom E 
New York Times reporter Samuel Frei 

man demonstrates in Small Victories: 1 aba 
Real World of a Teacher, Her Students ресі 
Their High School (Harper & Row; * The 
pages; $22.95). 

Freedman, who spent the 1987 
school year observing Seward, focuses 
English and journalism teacher Jessica$ 
gel. A self-proclaimed "salvage and ге 
mation" expert, Siegel, 41, struggles to? BOR 
her predominantly black, Hispanic ® actre 
Asian students into the safety of the ™ Doo; 
dle class. *I put so much energy and film 
much emotion into those kids," says 51 Emp 
"sometimes I think my job is being ара da 
fessional mother.” Her efforts аге гем Spie 
ed as she watches the most dedicate 
her charges march off to Syracuse, 5 SEN 
Lawrence and the University of Chicag? of F 

Despite its often brutal subject ™ pron 
ter—one student hangs himself—this i duri 
upbeat book about triumphing against" giou 
odds. Freedman offers moving portrait’ Le I 
two immigrant kids—one Chinese. ( dism 
other Dominican—battling to make р ар 
their adopted country. He also сару А Г 
the rewards of teaching, while exposing! рут 
hardships. Considering the obstacles © gani 


itself 


H d А 
fronting Seward's teachers and their * the; 


К 


dents, Freedman’s book may be 
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3lood Curse 


Ost," 
used 


tbou 
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ph asic OBERAMMERGAU 


© ung 
Te att; 


A famous Passion play opens to 


hey are perhaps the most chilling 
words in the New Testament: 
Objeq “His blood be on us and on our chil- 
ley Fı dren.” This verse (Matthew 27: 25), in 
uncil which Jews seemingly take responsi- 
balan bility for Christ's death, has for cen- 
lacea| turies been cited as biblical justifica- 
e look tion for Jewish suffering. With anti- 
elp m Semitic incidents on the rise in 
'ertaj Europe, nervous eyes were steadied 

Jast week on the Bavarian Alpine vil- 

lage of Oberammergau (pop. 5,000), 

where the decennial Passion play, 
FS condemned by Jews as anti-Semitic, 
———— opened once again with the “blood 


Jesus rids the Temple of the money changers 


a chorus of Jewish criticism 


0А 


controversial line, prompting criticism from 
Rabbi A. James Rudin of the American 
Jewish Committee, who is calling for a com- 
pletely new play that “should reflect the re- 
ality of the ‘cursed’ Jewish people living in a 
reborn and independent state of Isra- 
el.” Co-directors Christian Stückl and 
Otto Huber, who worked closely with 
Jewish groups on the text, were also 
; unhappy about the line’s retention. 
“The effect of this sentence through 
the centuries was a very bad one,” ac- 
knowledges Huber. Citing Christian 
theologians, Huber argues that the 


IN SVOHL 


saving power of Christ's death, a sign 
of the new covenant in the same sense 
as “washed in the blood of the Lamb,” 
but admits that this fine distinction 
will be lost on most viewers. 

Stylized and static, the five-hour 
Passion play is hardly a masterpiece, 
yet many Christians cherish it as a viv- 
id, visible symbol of their faith. Fur- 


Scho curse” intact but muted. 

The classic folk drama originated 
ard P, in 1634, after villagers vowed to re-enact 
f the ç Christ's Passion regularly if they were spared 
маей from the Black Death. Ever since, residents 
East $ periodically abandon their main occupations 
ind ( as farmers and wood-carvers, let their hair 
„аге and beards grow long and compete for the 
1 by th prized roles. As usual, the premiere attract- 
ave b €d padres, pilgrims and politicians, among 
ay ofli them Bavarian Minister-President Max 
ders Streibl and U.S. Ambassador Vernon Wal- 
` mira 615. Mercedes-Benz limousines stood out- 
aston side the 4,684-seat theater, and the hotels 
IFE and restaurants were jammed. to 
ries 1 This time the town’s text commission 

` labored hard to respond to complaints, es- 
udeng pecially those lodged by American Jews. 


sion was prepared in consultation with 
Jewish agencies and two Catholic scholars, 
Leonard Swidler and the Rev. Gerard 
Sloyan of Temple University. The numer- 
ous alterations include the re-Judaization 
of Jesus and his disciples, who wear prayer 
shawls and yarmulkes, and the removal of 
stereotypes of the Jews as avaricious and 
mercenary. “They have made very signifi- 
cant improvements," says Swidler, who has 
been working with the text commission for 
twelve years. “There are very few things re- 
maining we would see as problems, and 
they are minor, except for the blood 
curse.” 


priest, Alois Daisenberger. The new ver- | 


But Jews are no longer depicted as greedy and mercenary. 


tive of its time and thus has historical 


validity. Finally, it is inappropriate to revise a | 
work of art according to contemporary atti- | 
tudes. Jews are depicted hardly lessstereoty- | 


pically in Shakespeare's The Merchant of 
Venice or Richard Strauss's opera Salome. It 
is hard to see how any version can ever satisfy 
all. One possible solution, briefly bruited in 


1977, isto revert to Ferdinand Rosner’s 1750 | 


version, which makes Satan Christ’s princi- 
pal enemy. 


However audiences may judge the | 
event, one thing is certain: the economy of | 
Oberammergau will thrive happily. This | 


years play, to be performed 95 times 
through Sept. 30, is expected to attract 


about 460,000 visitors and generate close | 


blood curse is really a reference to the | 


ther, it is a cultural artifact representa- | 


OW: * The commission reworked the basic text, Yet that sticking point remains. The | to $5 million for the prosperous village. | 
1987 itself a 19th century revision by a local | commission voted narrowly to retain the | Some things never change. a | 

Cuses = 

ssica$ Milestones 

nd ree = 

es tO? BORN. To Kate Capshaw, 36, TV and film | DIED. Rocky Graziano, 71, hard-punching speed and distance records during 


anic # actress (Indiana Jones and the Temple of 
the M Doom), and Steven Spielberg, 42, TV and 
y and film director (E.T. The Extra-Terrestrial, 
ys Sie! Empire of the Sun, Always): their first child, 
1g a P! a daughter; in Los Angeles. Name: Sasha 
, rewal Spielberg. Weight: 7 Ibs. 1 oz. 

icated 

e, Saf SENTENCED. Jean-Marie Le Pen, 61, leader 
hicag of France's far-right National Front, for 


ect I promoting racial hatred in remarks made | 


this * during a 1987 radio interview. Several reli- 
ains ! gious and human-rights groups had sued 
rtrait Le Pen for on-air comments in which he 
ese, ! dismissed the Nazi gas chambers as merely 
ake it “а point of detail of World War II history." 


capti A Paris judge ordered Le Pen to make a | 
osing! symbolic payment of one franc to each or- | 


cles & ganization and, more important, to cover 
heir 3 the groups' legal costs. 


ex-middleweight champion turned goofy 
television comedian; of cardiopulmonary 
failure; in New York City. Graziano com- 
piled a 67-10-6 record with 52 knockouts 


English. 


and brightly colored dresses scandalized 
the sedate world of tennis; in Cambridge, 
England. Top tennis players from Billie 
Jean King to Rosie Casals to Virginia 
Wade wore Tinling’s creations. 


DIED. Mary Victor Bruce, 94, British dare- 


be Ж 


CC- 
deed 


o 


during a ten-year pro career. After hanging | 
up his gloves in 1952, Graziano became a | 
TV personality with a gift for mangled | 


DIED. Ted Tinling, 79, British-born sports- | 
| wear designer whose lace-trimmed panties | 


devil who shattered air, land and sea | 


In Public DomaitMBLIraNui абі Collection, Haridwar 


| the 1920s and “30s. In 1929 Bruce set a 


world record by driving a car 3,484 km at 
an average of 145 k.p.h. over 24 hours on 
a track near Paris. The following year 
she was arrested for circling around the 
top of the Empire State Building in a 
biplane. 


DIED. Julijans Cardinal Vaivods, 94, the So- 
viet Union's first resident Roman Catho- 
lic Cardinal; of pneumonia, after suffer- 
ing a fall: in Riga, Latvia. Cardinal 
Vaivods, who was ordained a priest fol- 
lowing the Bolshevik Revolution, spent 
two years in a labor camp for publishing 
books deemed too religious by Nikita 


t Khrushchev. The Latvian-born prelate 


was elevated to the rank of Cardinal in 
1983. 
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/| the sponsoring network, announced that 
/ | Twin Peaks would return in the fall. To 
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| By RICHARD CORLISS CANNES 


| 
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Warm at Heart 
And Weird on Top 


n Cannes for the world premiere of his 
new movie. David Lynch decided to 
leave his shoelace untied. “For good 
luck,” he explained obliquely. As if the 
American writer-director needed luck last 
week. In the U.S. his soap opera Twin 
Peaks, an all-time oddity and cult sensa- 
| tion on prime-time TV, lured millions of 
| addicted viewers to its season finale. ABC, 


complete the hat trick, Lynch copped the 
Cannes Film Festival’s Palme d’Or for 
Wild at Heart, his latest affront to the cine- 
matic status quo. Flanked by his radiant 
companion Isabella Rossellini, awash in 
the fervent cheers and scattered outraged 
hoots that will forever follow his film, 
Lynch smiled innocently and declared, 
“It’s a true dream come true.” 

Lynch’s “true dream” upstaged the 


Glasnost films stir Cannes’s conscience, but David 
Lynch’s bizarre comedy wins the grand prize 


real-life dramas from Eastern Europe that 
the festival had planned as a tribute to 
glasnost. The 40,000 film professionals 
who flock to the Riviera resort every year 
were meeting for the first time since the 
convulsive changes in Eastern Europe, 
South Africa and China. More than ever 


| before, movies were taking inspiration 
from headlines, and cinephiles heeded the 


scenarios as if they were dispatches from 
the front lines, though the messages may 
have been sent years or decades ago. 
Suppressed since 1982, Ryszard Bu- 
gajski’s Polish film The Interrogation 
earned a best-actress prize for Krystyna 
Janda. She plays a good-time gal who is ar- 
rested and undergoes torture at the hands 
of the state, then bears the child of her in- 
quisitor—a poignant metaphor for the hu- 
man compromises required under a totali- 
tarian regime. Czech director Karel 
Kachyna’s The Ear, made in 1970 and just 
now released, is a stark, dark comedy de- 
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Filmmakers flocking to the festival: more than ever, taking inspiration from headlines 


I 


Best director Pavel Longhine, with Taj ^ 
latalia 
picting one long night in the life of a bick 
ing couple—a Communist Party functi с” 
ary and his wife—who find their ho 9" h 
bugged by the man’s rivals. Corrosive in; . 
vision of both domestic and political da 
ble-dealing, The Ear plays like Where. 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf? crossed ту, y 
Franz Kafka. A new marital drama frg... 
China, Zhang Yimou's Ju-Dou, begin Nigh; 
The Postman Always Rings Twice and еза] th, 
as The Bad Seed. Buoyed by the voluptumaxir 
beauty of its leading lady. Gong hew w 
Ju-Dou was the most visually spectact, and, 
and dramatically beguiling film in the o5rami 
petition, but owing to political reasonsflm f 
remains unreleased in its homeland. Boga 
Because most films take at least most 
months to grow from proposed ргојесівгасе 
finished product, it may take until Cantra/gie, 
1991 to see the fruits of freedom in EastÉcan lo 
ropean cinema. But two of this year's pridrop ‹ 
winners, as determined by a jury headed Al 
filmmaker Bernardo Bertolucci, gave hivying 
that the view will be just as bleak. cene 
Blues, a Soviet-French production big m 
copped the best-director award for Pacushe 
Longhine, was called the first “post-petLynct 
troika” movie. In this story about a Russtecto! 
cabdriver and his wary friendship wittBlue | 
Jewish jazz saxophonist, Moscow may the 
wellbe New York or Paris—a civilizatiosPecor 
decay, where ennui is a wolf howl and oblMark 
ion is the opium of the people. А "in 
Is anyone capable of making a tons m 
moral decision and acting on it? Thal dd 
the question raised in Ken Loach’s d dd 
troversial British film . Hidden Ag rosis 
which won the runner-up Jury Prize: Bjace 
Allen's screenplay, set in Northern Mann 
land, asserts that a whispering consp style 
by right-wing Tories brought down M dead; 
the Wilson and Heath governments: Pheaut 
ing the way for Thatcher and, almo terfal 
an afterthought, making Ireland ш? H 
for the Irish. Alas, despite good perfo 


tx 

Jatalia Koliakanova and Piotr Zaitchenko 
a біск 
unctio 
ir how 
sive in 


ances, the film plods—not a good tactic if 
ou hope to rouse the rabble. 

It does no service to old masters of the 
cinema to show their latest, indifferent 
el lms, as Cannes did this year with Akira 
Whe urosawa’s Dreams, Federico Fellini’s 
ed WThe Voice of the Moon, Andrzej Wajda’s 
ma IKorczak and Paolo and Vittorio Tavianis’ 
SIN Wight Sun. Two old-man films atoned for 
and enal] these. Manuel de Oliveira has been 
luptumaking movies for nearly 60 years, but his 
ong lnew work, No, or the Vainglory of the Com- 
-ctacllmander, is startlingly vigorous in its pan- 
the COoramic denunciation of war—a near great 
asonslm from the Portuguese director. Dirk 
1d. Bogarde, now 69 but still the cinema’s 
least most elegant actor, brought autumnal 
rojecigrace to Bertrand Tavernier’s Daddy Nos- 
| Canttalgie, a lovely portrait of a dying man who 
EastÉcan look back on his life and say, without a 
r’s pridrop of irony, “I really envy me.” 
eaded All these films may be absolved for en- 
ave hivying Wild at Heart. Once it came on the 
ak. Jiscene, they never stood a chance against a 
ion big movie from a hot American director 
or Patushed straight from the lab to Cannes. 
yst-penLynch, after all, was no longer just the di- 
| Russitector of the eccentric hits Eraserhead and 

withBlue Velvet. During the past six weeks, in 
; maythe U.S. and by reputation abroad, he had 
zationbecome famous as the co-creator, with 
ndoblMark Frost, of perhaps the most heralded 

show in U.S. TV history. Set in asmall town 
ou the "American Northwest, Twin Peaks 
) Thal begins with the discovery of acorpse—teen 
prs 90661 Laura Palmer—then lifts the rock of 
É Aco ccle-class propriety to reveal a town 
A jroiling with secret sins. Big deal; Peyton 
nz “Place for the 90s. But for Lynch, it was 
9" j manner that mattered. The actors play in a 
SP style that might be called over-the-top 
WI deadpan. The pace is snail-like; but what а 
nts, beautiful snail, motorized by images ofwa- 
1m0* terfalls and anguished faces. 


d p Hip America was instantly fixated on 
per 


а EA 


The Palme d'Or winner with the radiant Rossellini 
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Twin Peaks, and tout Cannes was avid with 
anticipation as the countdown to Wild at 
Heart began. Early in the festival, Lyncho- 
lepts had lined up to see new episodes of 
Twin Peaks screened at the American Pavil- 
ion. A few U.S. critics proudly brandished 
their foreign videocassettes of the show’s pi- 
lot, for which Lynch shot a tell-whodunit cli- 
max not aired in the States. Europeans 
pummeled Americans for details of the se- 


ties. Wild at Heart may have had less at | 


stake than the East European films, but by 
the time it played toward the end of the fes- 
tival, the whole movie world was watching. 
And Lynch delivered. Wild at Heart is 
splendidly grotesque and mammothly en- 


tertaining—the director’s first for-sure | 
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Indifferent Dreams from the great Kurosawa | 


idwa 


plot, from Barry Gifford's noirish 
novel, is your standard slice of poi- 
soned American pie: a pair of loser- 
friendly lovers, Sailor Ripley (Nico- 
las Cage) and Lula Pace Fortune 
(Laura Dern), hit the road to es- 
cape Lula's mom and a phalanx of 
psychos who vividly illustrate Lula's 
contention that the “whole world's 
wild at heart and weird on top.” But 
the picture is packed with so much 
deranged energy, so many bravura 
images, that it's hard not to be se- 
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One character puts cockroaches in 
his underwear and breaks into sobs 
when told that Christmas is still six 
months away. Heads get crushed, 
punctured and blown sky-high; a 
dog trots past with a severed hand 
in its mouth. Lula has the movie 
pegged when, at one typical mo- 
ment, she exclaims, “Lordy, what 
was that all about?” 

Wild at Heart is about nothing, 
perhaps, except the power of pictures to 


O‏ ا 
comedy, Blue Velvet for laughs. The‏ 


duced by the sick wonder of it all. | 


shock the nervous system—so much so | 
that the film may be rated X in the US. | 


It’s about the fun that actors can have 
with characters named Perdita Durango, 
Bobby Peru and Mr. Reindeer. It’s about 
obsessive imagery and compulsive behav- 
ior: almost everybody chain-smokes, 
sometimes two cigarettes at a time. And 
aptly for a film shown in the living movie 
museum of Cannes, Wild at Heart is also 


Lynch’s fond homage to The Wizard of Oz. | 


Lula clicks her red slippers to get out of a | 


jam. Нег mom, played with lubricious 


abandon by Dern’s own mother, Diane | 


Ladd, is the Wicked Witch, all long nails, 


daft cackles and unquenchable vengeance. | 


Toward the end, a good witch (Cheryl 
Lee, Twin Peaks’ Laura Palmer) descends 


to earth in a bubble, waves her silver wand | 


and tells Sailor, “Don’t turn away from 


love.” Instead of Over the Rainbow, he | 


croons Love Me Tender. 
In the Wild at Heart press book, 
Lynch’s biography reads, in its entirety: 


“Eagle Scout Missoula Montana.” And at | 


his Cannes press conference, this ordi- 
nary-looking fellow with the buttoned-up 
collar and the untied shoelace answered 
questions with the blissed-out gracious- 
ness of an eagle scout from Mars. Told by 
one reporter that his films are rife with 
graphic visions of violence, he stared be- 
nignly and replied, “I have even worse." 
Asked about the similarities in cast and 
tone between Twin Peaks and Wild at 
Heart he said, “The main thing they 
have in common is wood." Any more 
questions? As Sailor says to Lula, so may 
moviegoers say of the new king of 
Cannes, “The way your head works is 
God's own private mystery." But when 
the rest of the world gets to see Wild at 
Heart, a lot of people will want to be let 
in on the secret. a 


| 
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Honor Stamp 


What entertainer hasn’t 
dreamed of seeing his or her 
name in lights? Tanzania 
is offering the stellar names 
of the black entertain- 
ment world some- 
thing different: 
their faces on 
postage stamps. 
The nation has 
issued ten 
stamps that 
pay hom- 
age to such 
black stars 
as Makossa saxo- 
phonist Manu Dibango 
from Cameroon, U.S. 
comic actor Eddie Mur- 
phy and singer-song- 
writer Stevie Wonder, 
* . South African sing- 
` er Miriam Makeba 
and the late Sam- 
my Davis Jr. Postal offi- 
cials hope that some of 
the glitter will turn 
to gold, estimating 


/Love-16 


that revenues 

from sales of 

the stamps ~, j 
may reach a= 
$375,000. e, A 


By LAWRENCE MONDI 


Gender Bender 


At 37, Swedish cabaret performer CHRISTER LINDARW has the 
sort of svelte figure and sinewy legs that many a sho girl would 
die for. In fact, the star of Stockholm's After Dark revue was re- 
cently named one of Sweden's ten most beautiful women. Off- 
stage, however, Lindarw is just another good-looking guy. He be- 
gan his career as a fashion designer before making a somewhat 
reluctant debut as a female impersonator in 1976. Acknowledg- 
ing that drag shows have traditionally portrayed women in a de- 
meaning manner, he maintains that After Dark takes a different 
approach. "In a sense, we are saluting women,” he says. “We 
try to make it fun, but we're never cruel.” This week Lindarw, 
who counts the Swedish royal family among his fans, will turn 
himself into pop diva Diana Ross at a celebrity roast ofthe Д 
ex-Supreme in New York City. Says Lindarw: “It’s striking {= 
how the image of a beautiful woman is so important to ^ 
men, even if it's fake." 


when she hits the ball. Colt- 
ish Yugoslav Monica Seles, 
16, is a new princess of 
women's tennis. She has 
notched upsets against court 
. queens Martina Nav- 
= ratilova апа top- 
ranked Steffi Graf, in- 
cluding a victory at last 
week's German Open 
in which she ended 
Graf’s 66-match win- 
ning streak. Seles is 
seeded second in this 
week's French Open, 
and she is a seed that 
keeps sprouting. Last 
year at this time she 
was a mere 1.63-m kid. 
This year she has shot 
up to 1.74 m, and she 
is expected to fill out 
to a court-command- 
ing 1.83 m. 


Never mind that her sneak- 
ers are size 41 and that she 
emits high-pitched squeals 


New Zealanders seemed to have some kind of antip- 
odal know-how in this year's Whitbread Round the 
World Race. Whatever the advantage, after 242 
days of racing, skipper PETER BLAKE's Steinlager 2 
finished the 54,000-km event in Southampton, 
England, 35 hours ahead of a rival Kiwi yacht, Fisher 
& Paykel. After five races, it may be Blake's last 
Whitbread. “ think these will keep me at home," he 
said, hugging wife Pippa and children Sarah-Jane, 
, ` 7,and James, 3. 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


TERRY ASHE 


Family Ties 
The U.S. savings and 10 
scandal— $50 billion an 
growing—is touching a li 
of people. Just ask Georg 
Bush, who recently declar 
that “we don't know the іл 
pact on the taxpayer уе 
Or the impact on his ат 
Neil Bush, the President 
third son, testified befo 
Congress last week on hg 
role in the downfall of 


* 


T d 


failed Colorado thrift. BUY} 
34, is under scrutiny for P] 
tential conflicts of inte 
as a board member of the! 
stitution. In 1986 he vol 
to approve a $106 milli 
loan for an associate “ 
had lent Bush's oil comp? 
$1.5 million. Bush sav. 
conflict, saying the recip 
“was a partner in my 25 
ness, but I was not a раг 
in any of his businesses. i 
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A simple idea. 

A major contract. 
ЧИШ And it’s so easy when you make 
bU 3 the right connections in America. 


Americans call it ‘Breaking The Ice. A light-hearted 
remark that releases tension and makes it easy for 
a group of people from different parts of the country 
and even different parts of the world to get down to | 
| business quickly. i 

Another thing that makes it easy to meet with people 
in America is Northwest Airlines. 

Our departures from 12 cities in Asia, our 8 U.S. gate- 
ways and our domestic network of over 200 cities 
make it easy to fly where you want, when you want. _ 

Northwest Airlines. We'll help with the connection: 
you need to make doing business in Americae 
the easiest things in the world. 
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PEARL TIPPED LUXURY SLIM CIGARETTES 
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immit: Friends in Need 


No. 24 


Under detention 
and forbidden 
to campaign, Burma’s 


AUNG SAN SUU KYI 


wins a stunning victory 


It's a star-studded cast, featuring one 
of the world's great international airlines, 
China Airlines. 

And taking the limelight is the latest 
addition to our fleet, the new Boeing 
747-400, designed to get you to your de- 
stination more quickly, more comfortably. 
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China Airlines 
presents 


"Those Magnificent Men In Their Flying Machines *: 


With a complete network throughout 
the region, backed up by the most con- 
venient schedules, it's hardly surprising 
that more and more people are choosing 
to fly with us. 

After all, it's those magnificent men 
(and women) who fly with us every day 


that make the flying machines of @ cor 
Airlines a box office success. 


A Passion For DEWI wil 


CHINA AIRLIN "x 
TAIPEI, TAIWAN, К - 
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From the Publisher 


R eporters enjoy the satisfaction of bring- 
ing reserves of experience to a story. But 
they sometimes enjoy even more the chal- 
lenge of starting from scratch. So it was for а, 
TIME Rome bureau chief Cathy Booth and # 
reporters Leonora Dodsworth and Karen 
Wolman, who reported our story this week on 
the upcoming World Cup. None of the three 
had ever seen a soccer football match. 
Booth's previous sports reporting had con- 
sisted of covering two Winter Olympics, at 
Lake Placid in 1982 and Sarajevo in 1986. 
: No matter; they proved quick studies, 
B and, in any case, the World Cup has become 
© as much spectacle as sport, a big and compli- 
! cated business as well as an exciting athletic 
competition. In addition to talking to experts 
who could handicap and analyze the players, 


fo ond 
A344 100u 


Booth: off to a crash course in football 


ing the progress of projects in the twelve cities 
involved in the Cup. She also traipsed 
through construction sites in Rome, talking to 
exhausted workers scurrying to complete sta- 
diums, tunnels, roads and tracks. Said Dods- 
worth: “This is the first time I’ve seen the city 
shaken out of its bureaucratic lethargy.” 

Like every other organization in the Ital- 
ian capital these past few months, the TIME 
bureau has had to cope with a city that re- 
sembles a giant construction site. Wolman 
was on the maiden voyage of a new over- 
ground train line that runs from the Fiumici- 
no airport to the city and is expressly de- 
signed to handle World Cup crowds. The 26- 
| km trip started half an hour late, and the 
1 actual journey took twice as long as the 
scheduled 20 minutes. In Rome Wolman 


our reporters examined the construction de- 
lays, the bureaucratic wrangles and the wor- 
ries about security precautions that have ac- 
companied the soccer hoopla. Booth went 
from interviewing Luca di Montezemolo, head of the World Cup’s 
organizing committee, at his offices in a five-story palazzo in the 
Roman hills to the gritty streets of Sardinia. It is there that the Brit- 
ish and Dutch teams, with the most vociferous of fans, will face off 
later this month. 

Dodsworth took on the cumbersome but crucial task of track- 


None of the reporters had 
ever seen a match 


found the terminal still under construction 
and spotted just one cab for dozens of hag- 
gard passengers. The usual World Cup inet- 
ficiency, said her cabdriver with a shrug, 
when she finally snagged one. But he was smiling when he said it. 
Like most of his countrymen, he was delighted that Italy would 
play host to the games. And we're delighted to tell you about it. 
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pool of water in the ruins of 
the 16th century palace of 
El Badia. There will be a 
“simulation rainfall,” a play 
of fountains, water and light 
shows, and other watery 


theatrics. Also featured from 


ture European and American | 
rock groups. For added spec- 
tacle, airplanes and helicop- 
ters will take part. The charity 
concert will benefit the Memo- 
rial Fund for Disaster Relief, 
and some 250,000 tickets, at 


GHANA. The wildlife is usually 
the focus of visitor attention in 
Africa. A new British-based 
firm, Insight Travel, has set 
about changing that. The com- 
pany arranges for tourists to 
stay with local families in and 
around Kumasi, the historic 
and culture-rich capital of the 


_ Ashanti region. A ten-night 


package costs $1,200, includ- 
ing airfare from Britain. 


MOROCCO. Water is a hot 
commodity in this parched 
nation, and for the first 

time ever, the annual Festival 
of Popular Arts in Marrakech 
will be devoted to that crucial 
mainstay of life. The principal 
events will take place on a 
stage built above a reflecting 


June 8 to 17 will be native 
folklore groups that perform 
the centuries-old dances, 
music and songs inherited 
from their Arab and Berber 
forebears. 


BERLIN. Although the origi- 
nal has crumbled, The Wall 
will be performed by Pink 
Floyd near the Brandenburg 
Gate on July 21. The British 
group's famed 1979 rock suite 
is the focus of a theatrical ex- 
travaganza that will also fea- 
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$24 each, will go on sale world- 
wide on June 5. 


PARIS. On March 27, 1945. the 
spirits of a war-weary nation 
were lifted by the opening of Le 
Théátre de la Mode (Theater of 
Fashion). The show, which 
drew more than 100,000 visi- 
tors, starred some 200 doll-size 
mannequins in costumes de- 
signed by France's finest cou- 
turiers. The unique display, re- 
discovered in 1983, has been 
revived at the Musée des Arts 
de la Mode. Nearly all the 
original figurines are on view, 
complete with carefully re- 
stored period fashions by Lan- 
vin, Ricci and Patou, among 
others. The exhibit runs 
through Sept. 9. Admission: $3. 


FORT WORTH. This year’s 
Chisholm Trail Roundup 


| promises to live up to 


Texans’ claims that bigger is 
better. The annual salute to 
the world’s most famous 
cattle drive is expected to 
draw over 100,000 visitors. 
From 1866 to 1890, millions 
of cattle were driven through 
Fort Worth along Jesse 
Chisholm's cattle trail to the 
Midwest; the drives became 
a primal symbol of the Old 
West. To honor the 
trailblazers, Fort Worthers 
throw a rodeo, complete with 
mock gunfights, barbecues 
and parades, from June 8 to 
June 10. 
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| ASIA/PACIFIC: Surprise! 
d: Surprise! In Burma the opposition 


wins by a landslide | m. 
The repressive military government is repudiated at 
the ballot box despite its pre-election effort to 3 
prevent a fair vote. Now the question is whether : 
National League for Democracy leader Aung San 
Suu Kyi, under house arrest during the campaign, | 
will ever be able to claim her victory. 


THE SUMMIT: Bush and | 
Gorbachev look to a 


harmonious future - 
Common ground and final agreements 
elude Soviet and American negotiators. B! 
the two Presidents, determined to be 
friends, put aside their differences and sig 
a series of half measures.» The distaff 
summit is also a triumph, as Raisa and 
Barbara wow the women of Wellesley 
College. 


DIRCK HALSTEAD 
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WORLD: While Gorbachev is away, his nemesis 28 | 
takes the spotlight 

Challenging the Soviet leader on all fronts, Boris Yeltsin wins power 
in Russia and sets out a program of sovereignty that would splinter 
the union. 


BUSINESS: Innovation is the word as U.S. 38 
corporations get a little wild and crazy 

Can creativity training lead to higher productivity and profits? They 
think so at the Center for Creative Leadership. > Beset by new rules and 
bad loans, U.S. lenders cut back. and customers feel pain. 


SPORT: From the slums of Brazil tothe palaces 44 
of Arabia, all eyes are on the World Cup | 
Italy. the host of this year’s extravaganza and one of the favorites to win | 
it, had to race against time to get twelve stadiums ready. Amid worries | 
about hooliganism, the Italians are offering not just football but many 
entertainments, from La Scala chorus to the Bolshoi Ballet. 
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PROFILE: American aviation engineer Paul 48 
MacCready’s ideas really take off 

An inspired daydreamer. he conjures up innovative electric cars. aircraft 

_ propelled solely by muscle power and sunlight. and strategies for saving 
LE the environment 


BUSINESS THEATER: Three to the rescue of a dim 57 | 
APER London season | 
Sparkling exceptions to the West End blahs turn up in plays by Alan 
Ayckbourn, a stunning performance by Michael Gambon and a 
remarkable new production by director Peter Hall. 


SCREENINGS: The biggest hit in Pakistan is a 59 | 
fictional thriller whose villain is Salman Rushdie 
The author of the controversial book Satanic Verses gets his in | 
International Guerrillas.» Japanese director Juzo Itami looks at the | 
Japanese woman in Ageman.» A provocative view of Czech resistance in 
Strange Beings.» From China. the nihilistic Black Snow. 
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Registered Models 


OMEGA. The watch that records the world’s significant moments. 


At the Olympic Games. In outer space. And exclusively for you, A. As 
Here is the Omega Constellation in 18K gold, water-resistant. | ; 
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{ DEMOCRACY IN AFRICA 

|. “The continent 

must shape up 
or perish." 


Gitau Githinji, Hull, England 


pat ed 


TIME Map by Р.).Р, 


It is heartening that the winds of free- 
dom are blowing in Africa at last [May 21]. 
But the notion that a democracy needs a 
"critical mass of educated voters" is a 
myth. All that is required is the recognition 
that people of sound mind are capable of 
deciding what and who is good for them. 

Kojo Andoh 
Hamden, Conn. 


As an African, I observe the changing 
world with trepidation. Traditionally, mili- 
tary and other aid was lavished on oppres- 
sive regimes to halt the spread of commu- 
nism in Africa or advance its outreach. 
Africa is becoming irrelevant. As the 
West's attention moves toward rebuilding 
the economies of Eastern Europe, Africa's 
problems loom ominously. Real income is 
dropping. Poverty takes its toll on the un- 
fortunate people as a result of disastrous 
and deteriorating terms of trade, popula- 
tion increases and low foreign investment. 
But Africa must learn to live without assis- 
tance from the West. The continent must 
shape up or perish. 

Gitau Githinji 
Hull, England 


A democracy cannot operate when 
there are 50 tribes with different ideas of 
how to run the country. Could power ever 
be divided without bloody confrontations? 
‘A one-party system is the only way that 
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will work. The World Bank must not re- 

evaluate what type of government it is giv- 

ing money to, but should ask whether the 
leaders are responsible. 

Christian Bradeen 

North Andover, Mass. 


There is room in Africa for opposing 
views, but authoritarian regimes have be- 
come a way of life. Now a handful of Afri- 


can NTE ане AM ЫП on the 
wall, Ег hopethe rest follow, Africa can- 


pet remain—isolated from the exciting 
“changes taking place in (ћёҳуогіа: 
» ^ 
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sh’s chief of 
stat JohhSununu [Мау.26] left me exhila- 
rated tfat-he-is-helping run the store in 
Washington. It gives me a feeling of trust I 
haven’t felt since the days of Harry Truman. 

William Schroeder 
Denver 


Will the real President of the U.S. 
please stand up! 

Paul Sieranski 

Miami 


‘Apparently, we are no longer compe- 
tent lip readers. What Bush actually said 
was, “Read my lips: no nude Texans.” We 
are attempting to comply. 

Theodore A. Klein Jr. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Is it a crime to be brilliant and to use in- 
telligence as effectively as Sununu? 

Rose Wolf Caughey 

Vero Beach, Fla. 


The reason Sununu didn't run again 
for the New Hampshire governorship was 
that he knew he was already washed up in 
the eyes of many New Hampshire voters. 
They were sick of this pigheaded, egoma- 
niacal archconservative before Sununu 
even left office. 

Dwight A. Devork 
Wolfeboro Falls, N.H. 


Tufts University in the late '60s. He was 
well liked, known for his down-to-earth 
personality, easygoing style and good sense 
of humor. The lighter side of his personal- 
ity deserves more coverage. Anyone who 
can make a course titled “Slow Viscous 
Flow interesting has character that goes 
beyond mere academic accomplishment. 
Robert McMillan Jr. 
San Jose, Calif. 


Baby Saddam 

In your report on the 53rd-birthday cel- 
ebration of Iraq's President Saddam Hus- 
sein [May 21], one of the events you de- 
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I was one of Sununu's first students at | 
| rate classes for African-American boys 
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scribed was a “tableau ... of a baby 
Saddam rocking in a cradle in the 
marshes,” and you asked if this might be 
“Moses redux.” Not at all. Saddam is far 
too aware of Mesopotamian history to in- 
troduce a foreign theme into his attempts 
to underline the glories of Iraq and Meso- 
potamia. The tableau surely referred to the 
legend of Sargon, the first Emperor of Ak- 
kad, in Mesopotamia, who lived in the 3rd 
millennium B.C. and was the first great 
empire builder in history. According to the 
legend of Sargon’s birth, his mother was a 
high priestess who set him in a basket of 
rushes, sealed the lid with bitumen and cast 
him into the river. 
Elias D. Mallon 
New York City 


Separate Classes for Black Boys 


You don’t have to have a Ph.D. to see 
that the greatest threat to the well-being of 
black America is the dramatic increase in 
the number of children growing up in fa- 
therless homes [May 21]. For the poorest 
of these children, an all-black boys’ school 
headed by strong-minded male black edu- 
cators seems the perfect vehicle for bring- 
ing the youngsters into the mainstream of 
American life. The rich take care of their 
own in private academies. Why not a pri- 
vate school for the poor? 

David L. Klein 
South San Francisco 


African-American males must be 
taught by educators who believe in success 
for themselves and others. After these boys 
see positive images of themselves, they will 
aim for the American Dream. 

Bobby Dardy 
Houston 


Girls must be included in special pro- 
grams for blacks so they too see male role 
models. As long as black females expect un- 
derperformance from black males, the men 
will fail to function successfully and will be 
angry at negative presuppositions. 

Royann Cross 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Enforced segregation and voluntary as- 
sociation are different. Opponents of sepa- 


don't see the distinction. The claim that 

black boys cannot succeed unless they are 

integrated into white classrooms connotes 

racism. The belief that all-black boys’ class- 
es would breed inferiority is nonsense. 

Frederic Amos Creswick Lister 

Nauheim, West Germany 


Tell It to the Marines 


Reading your article about whether the 
USS. still needs a Marine Corps [May 21] 
made my adrenaline race and my heart pal- 
pitate. I recalled beach landings and jungle 
patrols with an élite corps of professionals 
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From the warmth of a welcome to a 


friendly farewell, at KLM we're 
continuously enhancing our hos- 
pitality to | hese pace with your 


cabin staff is, of 
course, dicus in English. And what is perhaps 
even more important for you, there are always 
Japanese stewardesses in all classes on flights to 
and from Japan. 
Moreover, on the Korea, Taiwan and Hong Kong 
routes, an interpreter is part of the crew. 

But speaking your language is just one of the 

many ways we hope to please you. New uniforms 
underline the charm of our stewardesses, who are 
happy to serve you. 
Making sure you feel at home wherever you travel. 
Still more news awaits you on board 
KLM Royal Class. en sumptuous cuisine features 
fresh season specialties and oriental choices 

All served on a table set with crisp linen 
and delicate china, accompanied by a fine choice 
of carefully selected wines. 


And when you transfer at Schiphol to KLM 


European Business Class, new wider seats and 


more privacy ensure your comfort to work or relax. 
In fact, you can expect a lot of good news 


your needs. 


| 
| 
| from KLM as we graciously continue to meet 
| 


Test us, try us, fly из. 


aridwar 
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Most kids 
love camping. 


of refugee kids 
who don't. 


When you know you're going back to 
your own town and the people you love, 
camping out can be great fun. But when you 
know you're not, it becomes miserable. 

The United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees co-ordinates world-wide efforts 
to help refugees. This advertisement asks 
for your compassion and understanding of 
the refugee plight. If you wish to become 

involved in helping refugees, please contact 
| the UNHCR Office in your country ora 

| voluntary agency which is concerned with 

| refugees. 
| 


li 
UNHCR 


| Nv 
| United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
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We know millions 


who were proud to be part of the Marine 
heritage. As a Navy corpsman with the 
26th Marines, I can testify firsthand to the 
quality of feistiness of a “few good men, 

in contrast to the questionable effective- 


ness of other branches of the military. ~ 
Robert Cohen 


Plymouth, Mich. 


You indicate that the U.S. Army may 
be reduced to 500 million by 1995. Surely 
you meant 500,000. Your chart shows that 
a Marine battalion has 18,000 members. 
Surely you meant a brigade. 

X S.R. (“Cam”) Anderson 

Columbia, S.C. 

Right on both counts. The correct number for 

the Army is 500,000, and the figures on our 

chart referred to a Marine brigade, not a bat- 

talion, which is usually composed of about 
1,000 members. 


There are simple reasons why there 
should be a Marine Corps. Marines have 
the highest standards of discipline and lead- 
ership and the best esprit de corps of any of 
America’s armed forces, if not the entire 
world’s. These qualities are what wins wars. 

Rolf Kirby 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Tensions over Kashmir 


The mood on the Indo-Pakistani front 
has changed for the worse [May 14]. We, 
‘the people of both India and Pakistan, do 
not want fighting between our countries 
and would like to see a no-war pact. Our 
governments should get to the negotiating 
table and sort.things out. Are you listening, 
V.P. Singh and Benazir Bhutto? 

K. Chidanand Kumar 
Bangalore, India 


India is seen as the world’s largest de- 
mocracy—a sad misuse of the word. The 
country is denying the people of Kashmir 
self-determination. But its aggression will ul- 
timately fail; the whole of Kashmir will be 
Azad (Free) Kashmir. 

Naveed Durrani 
London 


TIME’s captions for the two photo- 
graphs on flag burning were wrong. How 
can you say that in New Delhi Hindus 
torched the Pakistani flag when turbaned 
Sikhs are clearly visible. The caption 
should have said that Muslims (not dem- 
onstrators) in Islamabad burned the Indi- 
an flag and Indians (not Hindus) in New 
Delhi torched the Pakistani flag. 


Krishan Lal Mehta 
New Delhi 
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Itwasacold January in New 
York in 1976 when the bright 
lights of international stardom 
first shone on Yoko Morishita. 
In its review of her incredible 
performance with the American 
Ballet Theatre, The New York 
Times ventured a prophecy. 
“Perfect positioning, impeccable 
balance ~ her every gesture 
guarantees Yoko Morishitas 
destiny as a classical ballerina.’ 

Today the international ballet 
world is indeed aware of Yoko 
Morishita. She has now danced 
with such brilliant partners as 
Fernand Bujones, Jorge Donn, 
Balee Inharm and the great 
Rudolf Nureyev. Such classic 
pairings are a measure of Yoko 
Morishitas superb technique, 


which is winning her an ever- 
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“My Rolex will be my life-long partner.” 


growing following. 

Though gifted with enormous 
natural talent, Yoko Morishita 
disdains terms of adulation such 
as “genius”. She sees the attain- 
ment of perfection as a struggle 
of ceaseless effort, unwavering 
intensity. 

"I wear out a pair of toe shoes 
every day,’ she says. "Human 
muscles have a short memory, so 
daily practice is important to 
me. If I miss one day's practice, 
I notice the slack. If I miss two 
days, my partner notices. If] miss 
three days, the audience notices” 

Before every performance 
Yoko Morishita asks someone 
in the wings to give her a quick 
critique. In this way her efforts 


to improve extend into her act 
al performance. It was dedic 
tion of this order that made he 
in 1985,the first Japanese to wi 
what is considered the highes 
honour a dancer can receive- 
the Laurence Olivier Prize. 

But even this, the most prized 
of her awards, only inspire 
Yoko Morishita to become ever 
better. "I hope that I continut 
to work with excellent dancer 
she said. "Its a very good wj 
for me to improve” 


Yoko Morishita has anothet 
partner, not mentioned in the 
programmes: her Rolex Lad 
Datejust. "This watch does no 
merely keep time, it is also € 
quisitely graceful,’ she 
told eal be W 


my partner for life” ROLES 
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Farewell to a 
Violin Master 


His Gypsy musicians show how 
well they learned his lessons 


By JOHN BORRELL 

T he cortege moves down a roadway 
lined with plane trees in the Mezo 

Imre Street cemetery where, for two centu- 

ries, the country's rich, powerful and tal- 


are more than 50 Gypsy violinists. The 
tune they are playing is one 
of mourning. Many have red 
eyes; a tear rolls down an old 
musician's face and drops, 
unnoticed, on his violin. 

It is a touching personal 
tribute to a man who did so 
much for music in Hungary. 
Gyula Farkas, 68 at the time 
of his death, is widely ac- 
knowledged to have been the 
countrys foremost teacher 
of Gypsy music in this centu- 
ry. Hundreds of violinists 
polished their skills under his 
tutelage. He assembled an 
80-piece Gypsy orchestra 
and composed or arranged 
many of the pieces in its vast 
repertoire of Gypsy, folk and 
classical music. "It will take 
three people to replace him," 
says Zoltan Vereb, the artis- 
tic director of Rajko, a school 
for Gypsy musicians on Rot- 
tenbiller Street in Budapest. 
“Through him, Gypsy chil- 
dren from remote villages 
have become world-class 
musicians.” 

Musicians are an almost 
aristocratic élite within Hungary’s 600,000- 
member Gypsy community, and Farkas 
was following an old family tradition when 
he first picked up a violin at age eight. He 
learned to master it by playing in bars and 
restaurants, a form of entertainment that 
still flourishes in Hungary. In 1953 he be- 
came the musical master at Rajko, which 
was founded by the Communist Party’s 
Young Pioneers. The school lost its state 
subsidies in 1988, and struggles along as an 
independent foundation. 

“They say a Gypsy boy is born with a vi- 


NIEDENTHAL 


ented have been buried. Leading the way | ber of the group, “but I am not sure he 
could hold a clear D major.” 


Scene 


olin bow in his hands,” says Vereb. “Music 
is often his whole life.” The director recalls 
the time he took members of the orchestra 
to a museum in Paris and later asked them 
what they thought of Michelangelo as an 
artist. “He’s good,” responded one mem- 


Under Farkas, Rajko produced about 
700 graduates, all but a handful of them 
men. Nowadays the school accepts three or 
four new students a year, including a few | 
young women, from as many as 200 appli- 
cants. Starting as early as age ten, the stu- 
dents spend a decade learning to master 
the violin, the cello, the bass, the clarinet or 
the 128-string cimbalom, an instrument 
played like a xylophone. At night the older | 
ones gain experience by playing, without | 
pay. insmall restaurants. | 

Zoltan Maga, 16, who is attending the | 


“Through him, Gypsy 
children from remote 
villages have become 
world-class musicians.” 


funeral along with the rest of the orchestra, 
recalls how delighted his family was when 
he was accepted at Rajko four years ago. 
* As far as they were concerned, it was a lot 
better than getting into medical school," 
he says. “They were really proud." The 
19th century German-made violin he cra- | 
dles was originally his grandfather's. Floris | 
Lakatos, who studied under Farkas be- 
tween 1962 and 1968. remembers how en- 
couraging and demanding the master was. 
*He made me love and respect my violin," 
he says. “Не was a great teacher. Even af- 
ter I had been playing for 20 years, I would | 
return to him for advice." | 

Although doubled up with arterioscle- | 
rosis and able to walk only with the aid of | 
two canes, Farkas taught at Rajko until a 
few days before his death. As 
he sat on a chair in the rehears- 
al room, his eyes seemed to 
dance to the music. As the tem- 
po increased, he sometimes 
rose shakily to his feet to con- | 
duct the orchestra with enthu- 
siastic sweeps of his arms. Oc- | 
casionally he admonished 
someone, his ear picking up a | 
tiny fault. “Play more bravely,” 
he might tell a violinist. “It 
sounds as if your bow is | 
greasy." He stressed the impor- | 
tance of knowing hundreds of | 
pieces of music by heart. "It isa | 
big disgrace," he told his stu- | 
dents, "for a Gypsy musician 
not to know a particular piece. 
You have to be prepared to 
play anything at any time." 

How well that lesson has | 
been learned becomes appar- 
ent at the grave site, in a sec- | 
tion of the cemetery reserved 
for artists and musicians. Far- 
kas is the only Gypsy to be bur- 
ied there. First violinist Lajos 
Boros, 66, a childhood friend | 
of the master’s, plays a few 
bars of a song called The Sun Is 
Setting in the Cemetery, and more than 100 
musicians take up the sad, haunting and to- 
tally unrehearsed piece. 

After the coffin sinks from view, a violin- 
shape wreath of fire lilies and carnations 
resting on top, the Rajko orchestra plays 
something that no one seems to be able to 
name. It was composed by Farkas, who had 
taught it to his grandson Pal, 15. Just two 
days before the funeral, Pal had run 
through it a few times with the orchestra; 
now they play it faultlessly as earth thuds 
down upon the coffin. " 
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HOW FUJITSU HELPS 
A LEGENDARY RAILROAD 
MAKE HISTORY. 


The Union Pacific Railroad is not just 
a company, it's a call to the consciousness 
of a nation. Created by Abraham Lincoln's 
signing of the Pacific Railroad Act of 1862, 
it laid tracks across a wild continent from 
Omaha, Nebraska to Promontory, Utah, 
where it met the Central Pacific coming 
from the sea. A golden spike marked the 
birth of America's first transcontinental 
railroad. 


SETTLED THE 
AMERICAN WEST 


Union Pacific settled the American 
West, carrying hundreds of thousands 
of pioneers into the world of wide open 
spaces. It made history then, and it's still 
making history: today it is one of Americas 
most progressive railroads, with 37,000 km 
of track in 20 states, 30,000 employees, 
and a reputation for far-sighted thinking in 
every area of its operations—including its 
remarkable communications network. 


NATIONWIDE 
NETWORK 


Union Pacific owns a private voice 
and data communications network, one of 
the largest in the world. Covering tens of 
thousands of miles nationwide and func- 
tioning as the railroad's central nervous 
system, it is extremely sophisticated and 
absolutely crucial to the company's suc- 


cess. Which is why, when Union Pacific 
recently decided to upgrade the network, 
it turned to Fujitsu. 


TOP COMPUTER AND 
COMMUNICATIONS MAKER 


Fujitsu is one of the world's top com- 
puter and telecommunications makers, 
with 100,000 employees, annual sales of 
$18 billion, and projects completed in a 
hundred countries. A high-tech giant that's 
a major force in the global information 
revolution, Fujitsu gave Union Pacific 
a multi-nodal integrated voice and data 
communications system that is the next 
generation of business telecommunica- 
tions. The system will boost productivity, 
upgrade customer service, and help ihe 
railroad keep making history— by helping 
it be what it has always been: a living 
legend that knows where the future is. 


Jim Merrick of Union Pacific talks to Jay 
Schrimpl of Fujitsu before the Fujitsu F9600 ISDN 
switching system. Union Pacific recently purchased 
a number of such systems, one of the most 
advanced in the world, to function as node points 
in its nationwide communications network. 


co 
FUJITSU 


The global computer &. communications company. 
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Surprise! Surprise! 


| ByHOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN 


haughty spirit, as 

the saying goes, pre- 

cedesa fall. Onthe day 

before national elec- 
tions in Burma, U Tha Kyaw, 
chairman of the government- 
backed National Unity Party, 
was so confident of victory that | 
he spent the afternoon sleeping ў 
in a comfortable cane chair, “We 4 
finished the campaign this morn- 
ing,” he said after his snooze. 
“We won't be holding any more 
rallies, just a few house calls.” 
Burmese voters, he argued, knew 
what they had to do. Referring to 
the regime of Ne Win, the shad- 
owy military strongman whose 
28-year reign has seen the coun- 
try grow ever poorer and more isolated, 
U Tha Kyaw said, “The people and the 
youthare progressing. We don't see his rule 
as a failure." 

In fact, the government in Burma, now 
officially known as Myanmar, had success- 
fully shut the opposition National League 
for Democracy out of the campaign alto- 
gether. Though campaigning was not 
banned outright, the N.L.D. found it almost 
impossible to stage open demonstrations. 
For the most part, it made only house calls 
and held sedate rallies. There was little else 
it could do besides paste posters on walls 
and distribute souvenirs. The N.L.D.'s chief 
| weapon, the charismatic Aung San Suu 


4j | Kyi. 44, was in her eleventh month of 


house arrest, forbidden from running in 
the election and effectively cordoned off 
from her fervent followers by a govern- 
ment detachment of 300 soldiers stationed 
outside her spacious home on tree-lined 
University Avenue in Rangoon, the capi- 
tal, now called Yangon. 

On election day last week, the soldiers 
were said to have switched from military 
fatigues to civilian clothes to appear less 
conspicuously threatening. But they did 
not leave their posts. Within the residential 
compound, Aung San Suu Kyi, daughter of 
the founder of the modern Burmese state, 


cast her vote unseen by her countrymen, 


General Saw Maung was confid 


whether Aung San Suu Kyi will ever be able to claim her victory 


setting her mark on the official brown pa- 
per ballot next to the kha-mut, the conical 
peasant hat that is the insignia of the N.L.D. 

Aung San Suu Kyi's invisibility, howev- 
er, did not leave the Burmese uncertain of 
what she wanted them to do, They pro- 
ceeded to stun the military government 
and surprise the world. By week’s end, the 
N.L.D. was on its way to capturing nearly 
400 of the 485 legislative seats at stake in 
the new National Assembly. Said a senior 
Western diplomat in Rangoon: “It’s unbe- 
lievable! No one foresaw an outcome of 
this magnitude. Of course, the result is 
really a vote for Aung San Suu Kyi.” 

What had happened? Diplomats in 
Burma had widely expected the elections 
to be a farce, a cynical attempt by the re- 
gime to appease foreign critics and rc- 
move the foreign sanctions imposed on it 
since the massacre of at least 3.000 pro- 
democracy protesters in the capital in 
September 1988. The prevailing wisdom 
was that the ruling junta would allow the 
N.L.D. to win some seats in parliament but 
not enough to form the “strong govern- 
ment" that the military had said must be 
in place before it would relinquish power, 
In actuality, there proved to be relatively 
little electoral intimidation or vote tam- 
pering. Some journalists from neighboring 
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Thailand even joked that the vote was | the ballot boxes and later watched over t 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Guruku KangriCottection,Haridwar. 


cleaner than most elections Д 
their own country. 

On election day the di 
predictions at first seemed | 
be reflected in the weather co 
zle made the trek to some ро) 
ing stations arduous. Alo 
with the rain clouds came th 
ever present threat of milita 
bullying. A day earlier, in Sh; 
state in the northeast, dipl 
matic sources disclosed that th 
situation was tense, and the 
were reports that the army wags 
once again forcibly conscriptin) 
porters to carry munitions an 
supplies to government troop 
battling local rebellions. 

In the capital, plainclothe 
military intelligence officen 
searched homes not once but twice for sut 
versive literature and evidence of insu! 
gency. In the past few months the govern 
ment had relocated hundreds of thousand 
of urban dwellers as part of a “beautifica 
tion program” that critics charged was! 
disguised attempt to displace oppositio: 
supporters. Furthermore, scores of poten 
tial N.L.b. candidates were disqualifie 
from running for office. Aung San Suu Ky | 
was subjected to a year of house arrest las! 
July for holding outdoor rallies without of 
ficial permission, after she had stump& 
the country to tell adulatory throngs of tht 
need for change. Another N.L.D. leader 
General O Tin Oo, was jailed last mont! 
for three years, after being convicted of s 
dition. Said a diplomat who had recent! 
toured the Burmese countryside: Fear? 
part of daily life. The people don’t trus | 
each other or the authorities." 

But that fear was overcome by the ant 
nymity of the ballot box. Despite the il 
omens, Burmese voters began to form line 
at 5 a.m, an hour before the booth 
opened. Dressed in traditional lungis Ui 
sarongs, they clutched identification E 
residence cards and waited patiently Û 
place their folded ballots in locked boxe . 
Election-committee members and obso 
ers from competing parties kept an eye E | 


ditions. A steady monsoon (гд 
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Portraits of the detained party leaders are disp 


tally. In some places the lines were so long 
that secondary stations had to be opened. 
Even at that hour, the signs of antigov- 
ernment sentiment were widespread. In 
Rangoon's working-class North Okkalapa 
district, portraits of Aung San Suu Kyi and 
the N.L.D.'s insignia were everywhere, on 
T shirts, badges, stickers and 
hairpins. Some N.L.D. supporters 
even chose to appear at polling 
stations wearing the kha-mut, a 
clear indication of their voting 
preference. At the polling station 
of Prime Minister Saw Maung, 
the general who ostensibly heads 
the junta, some teenagers openly 
wore campaign pins bearing the 
image of Aung San Suu Kyi. 
Hours later, the election re- 
turns confirmed the reversal of 
political fortunes. The govern- 
ment party lost every single con- 
test in the capital. The N.L.D. 
took 59 of the 61 seats at stake; 
two smaller opposition parties 
shared the remaining pair. The 
trend continued in such cities 
as Mandalay, Meiktila. Taunggyi 
and Moulmein and in Ne Win's 
hometown, Prome. Even the 
countryside, where the govern- 
Ment had expected to retain its 


layed on election day at the headquarter 
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strength, was overwhelmed by the N.L.D. | Aung San Suu Kyi. It was yes to her and no 


Almost everywhere, the name that won 
the votes was that of Aung San Suu Kyi. 
Said one Western diplomat: “Burmese 
throughout the country were often un- 
aware of the N.L.D. candidate they were ac- 
tually voting for. But they had all heard of 


Rejoicing over the upset: jubilation but controlled celebration 


In the astounding triumph, the 
N.L.D. won 72% of the popular 
vote and nearly 400 of the 485 


seats in the National Assembly. 
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to Ne Win and Khin Nyunt." Major Gener- 
al Khin Nyunt, the chief of military intelli- 
gence, is considered the most powerful 
man in Burma after Ne Win. 

By official estimate. the N.L.D. collect- 
ed 72% of the 13 million votes cast. The 
only areas that it failed to sweep 
were states where ethnic minor- 
ity parties fielded candidates of 
their own. Perhaps most distress- 
ing to high military commanders 
was the apparent support for the 
N.L.D. in districts where army 
families were concentrated. For 
example, of the 700 voters of 
Coco Islands, a small constituen- 
cy in Rangoon, only five are non- 
military. Yet the district voted 
solidly for the N.L.p. Said San 
San, the first N.L.D. candidate to 
emerge as a winner: "This is the 
beginning of the end of the old 
regime. There must be no com- 
promise. We must obey the will 
of the people." х 

It was not the first time that 
an authoritarian regime had de- 
luded itself into thinking an elec- 
toral victory was a certainty. 
Months of repressive policies 
had apparently convinced the 
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government, which was aware it could not 
win overwhelmingly in the light of Aung 
San Suu Kyi’s popularity, that the public 
was sufficiently intimidated to cast a divid- 
ed vote. Said a Western diplomat in Ran- 
goon: “The government probably expected 
a more mixed result. I think they wanted 
respectability and a resumption of foreign 
aid.” The urban vote was carefully ob- 
served by foreign journalists and opposi- 
tion poll watchers. But diplomats cannot 
explain why the junta did not tamper with 
results from the countryside as they 


| | reached the capital to be tabulated. Some | 


Toward the anonymity of the ballot: women prepare to show their identification cards 


| Burmese voters line up outside a polling station: an early monsoon drizzle gave way to a flood of 
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believe that once the military had decided 
to go ahead with a vote, it remained too 
rigid to alter its tactics. 

Despite a lucrative trade in lumber 
with Thailand, Burma has suffered from 
sanctions imposed by the U.S. and Japan 
ever since the 1988 massacre. Even before 
the crackdown, monetary instability and 
the depredations of the kleptocracy had 
ruined the economy. Inflation is currently 
running at more than 6092, according to 
the International Monetary Fund, 

Always concerned about economic sta- 
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goes, Tokyo's Finance Ministry had шк 
as early as 1986 that aid to Burma bes 
pended until Rangoon had improved | 
economic health. In March 1988 Jap: 
again warned the Burmese government! 
shape up. Tokyo carries a big stick wi 
Rangoon. Since 1969 it has provided Burr 
with foreign assistance in excess of $2 
lion, or more than half the aid the count 
has received during that period from all fû 
eign donors. Burma also owes Japan abo. 
$2 billion. As it happens, Ne Win’s ti 
with Tokyo go back to World War IJ, wht 
he trained at a Japanese military acader 
as an operative against Burma's British n 
ers. While Tokyo denies that it has mant 
vered behind the scenes to bring abo! 
change in Burma, Japanese Foreign Minh 
try spokesman Taizo Watanabe made af 
vorable reference to “any move to furtht 
democratization.” 

Months ago, criticism of the Burme 
junta by the U.S. and Britain led to ostt 
cism of both countries’ diplomats in Rat 
goon. Though the government has © 
mained silent about the Japanese, it I! 
not restrained itself from complain 
about Western diplomats. Across ЇЁ 
street from the U.S. embassy, the jul! 
erected a huge red banner that read DO" 
WITH THE MINIONS OF COLONIALISY 
Contends one U.S. official: “Američ 
policy was a major force in helping to st 
tain the opposition, in helping to mobil? 


world opinion. If we had not done this," = 


unlikely that the elections would have ê 
held. We did not interfere. But we ® 
speak our minds.” 7 

U.S. concern over Burma stems in P^ 
from the country's production of cheap b. 
arm. Stating that Burma's drug-export Y 
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ume тоге than tripled between 1986 and 
1990, Washington experts are warning that 
Southeast Asian heroin, much of it pro- 
duced in Burma, is flooding America’s East 
and West coasts. Some crack addicts are al- 
ready using smokable heroin to kill the pain 
of crack hangovers. While the Ne Win re- 
gime has made a show of working with the 
U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration, 
many suspect that Burmese army command- 
ers are also cooperating with the powerful 
opium lords located along the Thai border in 
order to earn some badly needed cash. 

The military, or the Tatmadaw, as the 
Burmese call it, has more to contend with 
than foreign pressure. In the weeks ahead, it 
must decide what the junta, formally known 
as the State Law and Order Restoration 
Council, will do about turning power over to 
the opposition. After all, the potential for 
the “strong government” that it demanded 
is a reality, since the opposition will control 
four-fifths of the new National Assembly. 
Will the junta step aside? Responding to al- 
legations that it will try to rule the country 
indefinitely, Deputy Foreign Minister 
U Aung Kyaw declared, “The s.L.0.R.c. 
does what it says and says what it does.” 

Straight talk or double-talk aside, the 
junta has taken the position that it will sur- 
render power only after a new constitution 
has been written. Critics assert that such a 
process could take months if not years, 
during which the military would be able to 
retain and even strengthen its position. 
Predicts one foreign analyst: "The 
S.L.O.R.C. will be in power next week and 
two years from next week." 

At the same time, the N.L.D. is devising 
a strategy of its own. Its leaders point out 
that the country has a constitution, the 
1947 version that was set aside after Ne 
Win came to power in 1962. The N.L.D. 
noted the irony of the junta's demand for a 
constitution. After all, says a spokesman, 
the generals “have been ruling this country 
for a long time without one." The 1947 
constitution permits an unelected individ- 
ual to lead a government as Prime Minister 
for six months. This would allow Aung San 
Suu Kyi to head the country and, after 
standing in a by-election, assume the post 
for a longer term. 

Still, any future government will have 
to accommodate the sensitivities of the 
military. Even before General Ne Win be- 
gan his 28 years of political manipulation, 
the army for decades had been playing the 
roles of both kingmaker and king. As the 
most highly organized and disciplined in- 
stitution in the country, the military is 
unlikely to give up those roles. Most of 
Burma's rulers have had links to the mili- 
tary. Aung San Suu Kyi's father, the na- 
tional hero Aung San, was the founder 
of the army. The country owes its sur- 
vival to the armed forces, which have pre- 
served Burma's unity in the face of for- 


midable rebellions by ethnic minorities. 
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Though intimidation was not a factor, there were many reminders of the army's power 


The name and the image that won the votes everywhere was Aung San Suu Kyi 


army should return to the barracks and 
carry out the duties of ordinary soldiers," 
says Khin Nghwe, a member of the N.L.D.'s 
executive committee, who won 7546 of the 
vote in his Rangoon constituency. But he 
added, “Unless there is a compromise with 
the S.L.O.R.C., we will not have a smooth 
transition. We have to forget about politi- 
cal reprisals. We want to make the country 
stable." 

With the transition of power still 
murky, the opposition has toned down its 


such as the Karen, the Shan and the Mon. 

Given the heavy vote for the N.L.D. in 
some military districts, the opposition, 
whose ranks include dissident army offi- 
cers, may have some hope of forming a 
government supported by the Tatmadaw. 
If the N.L.D. manages to come to power, 
however. there remains a likelihood of an- 
tagonism between civilian and military bu- 
reaucracies. Soldiers may have used the 
cloak of the ballot to support the opposi- | 
tion, but if asked to declare its loyalties, the 
Tatmadaw, say Burmese observers, will be 


primarily loyal, to the Tatmadaw. "The 
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celebrations. Nonetheless, there has been | 
jubilation. As soon as polls closed on elec- | 
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tion day, crowds gathered below two huge 
portraits of the N.L.D.'s detained leaders 
Aung San Suu Kyi and O Tin Oo, which 
were raised in front of the two-story Ran- 
goon building that serves as party head- 
quarters. Thousands of people gathered to 
watch the election results as they were 
written on wooden blackboards and to 
cheer winning N.L.D. candidates who, 
though still forbidden to deliver speeches, 
waved to the crowds. As the size of the op- 
position's victory became apparent, the 


| N.L.D. found that it could afford to be mag- 
nanimous. “In some constituencies,” said 


U Kyi Maung, who heads the N.L.D. in 


Aung San Suu Kyi’s absence, “we have won 
up to 88% of the vote. So it would be un- 
seemly on our part to complain about the 
large proportion of disqualifications." 

As soon as the last ballot has been 
counted, which could take two weeks 
more, the N.L.D. will call for the convening 
of the new National Assembly within five 
weeks. As for the release of Aung San Suu 
Kyi, U Kyi Maung said, “If I were the 
S.L.O.R.C., I would do the natural thing 
without anyone's having to remind me 
what to do." Agreed a senior Western dip- 
lomat: “If the [s.L.0.R.c.] has any shred of 
political intelligence, it will release Aung 


San Suu Kyi and O Tin Oo. It would 
dangerous to keep her. I think the Zover 
ment can get away with detaining her yn 
her one-year detention is up in July, Buy 
there is uncertainty about her rej... 
there will be big problems.” 
The slim, slight figure of Aung San $i 
Kyi has haunted the regime ever Since J 
returned to the country in 1988, after som 
30 years in Britain, to tend her termina 
ill mother. Her presence at opposition гу 
lies, her courage in the face of the regime: 


repression, the stories of her lonely hung. ;; 


strike during her incarceration and the аў 


miring tales of her ambition to carry on hẹ 


— 
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The View from the Karen Stronghold 


T he way to Manerplaw is deceptively calm. Children frolic 

along riverbanks, fishing and playing. Buffaloes and an 
occasional elephant wallow in the waters. For the headquarters 
of a rebel force. Manerplaw is an almost idyllic setting. The 
community is surrounded on three sides by high mountains 
and girded by the snaky Moei River. Despite the appearance of 
peace, however, this rural jewel has been the object of a fierce 
thrust by the Burmese army in its battle to uproot guerrillas of 
the minority Karen tribe. In one engagement downhill from 
the headquarters, the Burmese military fired 300 rounds of 
81-mm mortar shells in a single hour. The undersupplied re- 
bels can afford to fire only 30 rounds an hour in return. 

To outside observers. the yearlong government campaign 
to end the 40-year-old Karen uprising had seemed on the 
verge of success, delayed only by the travails of the terrain. 
Last week, however, the Burmese march came to a halt as the 
army pondered the results of the national elections that had 
been won overwhelmingly by opponents of the military re- 
gime. Said Em Marta, an official of the Karen National 
Union: "Because of the elections, the Burmese have 


Saved by the vote? Embattled rebels a month ago near the Thai-Burmese ER 


withdrawn their frontline 
troops to guard their cities 
and towns. The morale of 
the Burmese troops is 
low." Noting that the op- 
position National League 
for Democracy had gained 
majorities in districts dom- 
inated by the military, he 
added. “Most officers do 
not want to fight anymore. 
This is very good for us." 
Not that the Karen be- 
lieve the military's elector- 
al defeat signals an end to 
the war. “The election was 
to trick the world in order 
to get aid and assistance," 
charged Em Marta. “The 
test is whether they .will 
hand power over to the 
N.L.D." The opposition has 
indicated that it may at- 
tempt to reinstate the 1947 
constitution, which guar- 
anteed autonomy to states dominated by such minority groups 
as the Karen, the Shan and the Kachin. With the N.L.D. in 
power, says the K.N.U. official, “there would be peace and à 
federal state." But he quickly adds that *many times, on many 
occasions, the military lied and cheated us." So the Karen, he 
Says, are prepared to go on fighting. 
, One further bit of seemingly good news for the Karen dur- 
ing the past few weeks has been the appointment of a new 
army chief in Thailand, which lies across the nearby border. 
The Karen allege that the Thai military, which has lucrative 
ues to Burmese logging concerns, had previously turned à 
blind eye as Rangoon's troops used Thai territory to attack the 
rear of Karen outposts. In fact, six guerrilla stations have fall- 
en during the past year. The new commander in chief of the 
Royal Thai Army, General Suchinda Kraprayoon, has taken а 
firm line against incursions, saying that “if the Burmese army 
intrudes two kilometers into Thailand, we will intrude two Ki- 
lometers into Burma.” On such subtle swings of policy does 


Manerplaw pin its hopes 
З — By Howard С. Сһиа-Еоап. 
Reported Бу Kim Gooi/Manerplaw 
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— father’s work—all this has turned her into 


la mesmerizing political force. The super- 
stitious regime routinely switches the sol- 
‘diers who guard her to prevent them from 
falling under her “magic.” Her spellbind- 
ing eyes and aristocratic bearing have 
turned posters and badges into talismans. 
Without campaigning, she has humiliated 


М the government. Says a Rangoon diplo- 
\ mat: “If Aung San Suu Kyi is released, she 
: will bring the whole political situation to- 
| gether. She is crucial." 


It may take the force of her personality 
to bind even the N.L.D. together. Without 


' its leaders, the party has been polarized. 


The people around Aung San Suu Kyi are 
students and civilian activists, who are sus- 
picious of the party’s military members 
such as O Tin Oo. The government is hint- 
ing that the N.L.D. is at odds with itself. 
Says Colonel Ye Htut, a member of the 
army general staff: “There may be infight- 
ing in the party. We don’t know when they 
might be ready to take over.” Any wran- 
gling within the next few weeks would pro- 
vide the junta with ample excuse for delay- 
ing the transfer of power. 


f the s.L.o.R.c. refuses to release the 
N.L.D.’s leaders immediately, the par- 
ty intends to make the question of 
their freedom the first item of busi- 
ness in the new National Assembly, which 
has not yet been convened. The lack of 
strong leadership in the interim, however, 
may create even deeper fissures within the 
N.L.D. Some observers point out that there 
are no guarantees of party unity even if 
Aung San Suu Kyi is freed. As the embodi- 
ment of the opposition movement, she is 
unimpeachable. But she has had little ex- 
perience in forging a coherent party plat- 
form, much less in running a government. 
At week’s end the party called a confer- 
ence to decide its future plans. It thanked 
the s.L.o.R.C. for conducting free and fair 
elections and promised not to hold demon- 
strations or call for the release of political 
prisoners until all the votes have been tal- 
lied. The N.L.D. also indicated that it had 
drafted a constitution, though it was not 
clear whether this referred to the 1947 ver- 
sion. Toward the government the party 
maintained a cautious stance. “We don't 
want to rush things," said U Kyi Maung. 
Despite the opposition’s astonishing vic- 
tory, it was still unclear as to how or even 
whether the N.L.D. would be able to convert 
its electoral support into political power. 
On the day before the voting, the military 
government had lifted martial law in Ran- 
goon and Mandalay, though the nightly cur- 
few remained in effect. The Burmese know 
that appearances can be deceiving. In Sep- 
tember 1988 they thought that their massive 
public protests had brought them within a 
few hours’ reach of democracy. Then all too 
suddenly, the army’s firepower proved them 
wrong. — Reported by Seiichi Kanise/Tokyo, 
Narunart Prapanya/Rangoon and William Stewart/ 


PAKISTAN 


Massacre in 


Sind Province 


The latest bloodshed forces 
Bhutto to callin the army 


A s the weekend began, a bus jammed 
with about 70 office workers and la- 
borers was making its way out of the center 
of Karachi, Pakistan’s principal port and 
industrial center and the capital of Sind 
province. On the city’s outskirts, when the 


bus slowed down to cross a speed bump, | 
| sure, she agreed that national troops would 


several armed men suddenly appeared and 
began to spray the vehicle with gunfire 
from automatic weapons. The toll: 24 pas- 
sengers killed and 33 wounded. Most of the 
dead were тойајігѕ, Pakistanis who have 
emigrated from India, and who are en- 
gaged in a bloody feud with native Sindhis. 

The bus massacre came just five days 
after police in the city of Hyderabad, the 
province’s second largest city, launched an 
operation to find four suspected terrorists. 
Then, confronted by a crowd that was dem- 
onstrating against a 14-day curfew in the 
area, the police fired at the protesters. The 
government claimed that 28 people were 
killed in the clash and the ensuing violence, 
while local sources put the figure as high as 
150. Throughout the province, life came to 
a virtual halt as sniper fire kept people off 
city streets. The death toll for the past two 
weeks stands at about 350. 


The accelerating slide into anarchy has | 


defied efforts by the national government 
of Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto and the 
Sind provincial government—both con- 
trolled by her Pakistan People's Party—to 
restore order. The mohajirs live mainly in 
the cities of Sind and have their own pow- 
erful political party, the Mohajir Qaumi 


Movement. Bhutto's party is backed pri- 
marily by Sindhis, most of whom live in ru- 
ral areas and resent the urbanized and 


| more successful moAajirs. 


For several months, heavily armed stu- 
dent groups associated with the M.Q.M. and | 


| the P.P.P. have kidnaped, tortured and 


killed each other’s members. The police 
and the provincial government are domi- 
nated by Sindhis, a situation that critics say 
has led to a one-sided application of law- | 
and-order against mohajirs. Bhutto has 
tended to portray the conflict as an opposi- | 
tion campaign to bring down the P.P.P. 

Last week the Prime Minister visited the | 
disturbed province and declared that the | 
authorities face a “guerrilla uprising.” · 
Then, in response to intense political pres- 


be deployed throughout the province to re- 
store the rule of law everywhere, not solely 
in areas antagonistic to the P.P.P. The army | 
was already patrolling Hyderabad and Ka- ; 
rachi, to the general satisfaction of mohajir | 
city dwellers. When the army Chief of Staff, 
General Mirza Aslam Beg, visited Hyder- | 
abad after the massacre, in fact, thousands 
of demonstrators waved pictures of the late | 
President Zia ul-Haq, the military ruler who 
died in a plane crash in 1988. 

However, Bhutto is still locked in talks 
with the army about its powers. The army | 
wants her to invoke constitutional provi- | 
sions that would suspend high-court juris- | 
diction in areas under military control and | 
establish special army courts to provide the 
“justice without discrimination" Bhutto 
promised. The Prime Minister is reluctant 
to take that step because it would come per- 
ilously close to bringing about what she 
fears most: an imposition of martial law and 
the consequent fall of her party's provincial 
government. Nevertheless, after the Hyder- | 
abad massacre. she had little choice but to 
let the army try its hand at dispensing | 
law-and-order. — By Edward W. Desmond/ 
New Delhi. Reported by Kathleen Evans/Karachi 


Bus-shooting victims in Karachi, part of an escalating feud between Sindhis and mohajirs 
Domain. Gurukul Ka 95), Collection, Haridwar 
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The Summit 


The Last 
Picture 
Show 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


The pomp and circumstance 


the crowds excitable, the 
television and press coverage exhaustive. 
But it was all a bit out of proportion. 

The electricity generated at past super- 
power summits by the prospect of mortal 
enemies edging toward peace was blessed- 
ly missing. This time the meetings were be- 
tween two world leaders whose nations are 
fully at peace but have conflicting interests 
and needs. The grand gesture was replaced 
by haggling over money and politics. 

Even the word summit is a question- 
able description of where the two leaders 
stood. The peaks they each dominate are 


were once again glittering, | 


|| Summit excitement is no longer fed by cold war 
tensions, and future meetings should become 
routine. As the Soviets say, Khorosho! (Great!) 


| much lower now, and there are other lead- 
| ers on other mountains with power and in- 
| fluence to reckon with. 

This time nobody could pretend that 
George Bush and Mikhail Gorbachev were 
determining the future of the world. That 
| is, frankly, beyond their control. There was 
| asense in Washington of the leaders’ look- 
ing over their shoulders—to Bonn, where 
Helmut Kohl is marching Germany toward 
unification; to Moscow, where Boris Yelt- 
sin is boosting his own brand of perestroika; 
even to the Old Executive Office Building 
next to the White House, where econo- 
mists track America’s federal deficit as it 
slips further out of control. Both Presi- 
dents face more bothersome troubles at 
home than they have with each other. 


Even friendly American-Soviet Mê б 
ings can never be unimportant; the two! | « 
tions are still the key players in const z 
ing a post-cold war world. “When! 
President talks about ‘Who is the ene? | |. 
these days, he says it's uncertainty, Uf 


THE BOTTOM 
LINES ON THE 
TOP ISSUES 


The 16 accords signed last week include 
methods for verifying limits on nuclear 
testing and agreement on cutting U.S. 
and Soviet stockpiles of chemical 
weapons. Here is what the two sides 
accomplished in other areas: 


us CC-0. In Public Domain. @ 


ARMS CONTROL 


M Bush and Gorbachev signed off 


on major elements of a 
strategic-weapons reduction 
treaty, START, expected to be 
signed later this year. In 
addition to a previously 
negotiated 1076 overall cut in the U.S. nuclear warhead 
count and a 2576 cut in Moscow's arsenal, they agreed to 
new limits on mobile ICBM warheads (1,100 apiece), 
Biggest remaining obstacles: limits on the range of the 
Soviet Backfire bomber and an on-site Inspection regime 
to prevent cheating. 


sjlpction; Haridwar 7 


CONVENTIONAL FORCES 


Zz The two sides will Ї О 
SM pace” of talks to 0 
reduce limits on CO “ 
forces in Europe; ЯЙ | 
the Soviets agreed n 

deal should precede so ge 
nation conference on European security schedi ast, | 
fall. The arms accord being negotiated by NATU migra 
Warsaw Pact nations in Vienna is expected t0 an 0 
artillery, helicopters and troops. Main stumbling ve th 
Moscow insists on clarifying the nature of fu anc 
between NATO and a unified Germany. 
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Welcome, Mikhail 
are as solemn as ever as Gorbachev is gree 


Sergeyevich: the pomp and circumstance, if not the drama, of a summit 
ted with a traditional artillery salute 


| 


Ш 
viet me dictability and instability,’ says White 
the two! House spokesman Marlin Fitzwater. 
consti Those are the enemies that both of these 
When! gentlemen will be dealing with.” 
сете . Like a married couple facing tough 
‚ | times, Bush and Gorb 1 
nty, unf and Gorbachev seem deter- 
ae 


| New accords will triple airline 
j Capacity between the two 
EX | nations and increase Soviet 
ji | purchases of U.S. grain from 
“` ДХ 9 million to 10 million tons 
~ annually. U.S. companies will 


mined to make the relationship work de- 
spite their difficulties. After wrestling for 
two days with intractable problems, the 
two Presidents simply set their differences 
aside and exchanged signatures on a vari- 
ety of halfway measures. When their nego- 
tiators got hung up once again on the de- 
tails of arms reduction, Bush and 
Gorbachev instead signed a joint state- 
ment to slash the numbers of strategic nu- 
clear warheads, and they inked formal 
pacts to eliminate most of their arsenals of 
chemical arms and to verify limits on nu- 
clear testing. Those, however, were old, 
well-worn issues; progress came harder on 
the newer, post-cold war problems. When 
they could find no common ground be- 


tween the West's insistence that a united | 


Germany be a member of NATO and Gor- 
bachev's refusal to countenance any such 
arrangement, the two Presidents bucked 
the subject down to the ministerial level for 


Saitama. EUN. 


further discussion. 
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| tone was more p 


Trade unexpectedly turned out to be 
the touchiest subject of all. In Moscow last 
month, Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze told Secretary of State 
James Baker that the Kremlin understood 
American reluctance to sign a comprehen- 
sive trade deal while Moscow continues its 
economic embargo of Lithuania. But Gor- 
bachev last week would not let the subject 
drop. In a sharp exchange with congressio- 
nal leaders Friday morning, he expressed 
particular irritation that the U.S. still de- 
nies most-favored-nation trade status to 
the U.S.S.R., though it has just renewed 
that status for China despite last year's 
massacre of pro-democracy demonstrators 
in Beijing. Said the Soviet President, with 
heavy sarcasm: “What shall we do for you 
Ў 7? Maybe we should intro- 


to give us MEN t 
duce presidential rule in the Baltics and at 
least fire some rounds." ? 
In private talks with Bush, Gorbachev's” 
leading—a sharp change; 


21 
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| from December's Malta meeting. As soon 
| as the two leaders sat down Thursday 
morning. the Soviet President gave a 
gloomy appraisal of his economic woes. He 
told Bush he realized a trade deal would 
| deliver little immediate practical relief, but 
| added that he needed the political symbol- 
| ism of bringing home some bacon. Bush re- 
| iterated that the U.S.S.R. must first pass a 
| law guaranteeing free emigration, and 
| even then it would be “extremely difficult" 
| for both the Administration and the Sen- 
| ate to approve a trade deal unless Moscow 
| eased its sanctions against Lithuania. Gor- 
| bachev protested that he could not do that 
| just yet, lest he encourage separatists and 
anger his conservative critics. 

The Soviet leader buttonholed Bush 
again at the state dinner Thursday night 
and argued that if the U.S. President was 
serious about wanting perestroika to suc- 
| ceed, he must provide economic help. He 
made a third try at a one-on-one session 
Friday morning. This time Bush yielded. 
| He told Gorbachev he would sign a trade 
| treaty but would not send it to Congress 
until the U.S.S.R. passed the emigration 


| Jaw. He added that he expected Gorbachev 


to show the same understanding of U.S. 
concerns about Lithuania that the White 
House was showing for the Kremlin’s eco- 
nomic needs, but apparently got no explicit 
promise in return. 

Gorbachev got the deal, says one U.S. 


game, appealing to him personally in the 
ا‎ 


| 
To CC-0. 


official. in part because “he played Bush's 


Side trips: the Soviet President in Canada; later he flew to San Francisco, where he planned to hold 
a historic meeting with South Korean President Roh Tae Woo 


d 


one-on-one sessions and at dinner," rather 
than in group negotiations or at press con- 
ferences. Another reason: Gorbachev's 
aides dropped heavy hints that they would 
hold up a grain-purchase agreement that 
the Administration and American farmers 
very much wanted. After more than an 
hour's delay in the treaty-signing ceremo- 
ny, Bush appeared with Gorbachev in the 
East Room of the White House to an- 
nounce agreements on both grain and 


There is talk of two more meetings th 
year to complete and sign agreements t 
ducing both strategic and convention: 
weapons. 

Chances are that political and institu 
tional pressures will continue pushing th 
superpowers and their leaders together ut 
til American-Soviet summits become : 
common and as unexciting and ambig! 
ous in outcome — as, say, top-level Wester 
economic conferences. Barring some са 


trade. 


None of which means 
that this summit can be LINKING LITHUANIA 
termed either a flat failure , 
or a big success. Some of (éLet's hope 
the agreements on arms that there's 
control and nuclear testing some progress 
would have seemed a stun- h 
ning accomplishment a few on the 
years aS Now, even taken Lithuanian 
together, they appear anti- H 
climactic, a sel but un- question 
exciting clearing away of because І 
some leftover parts of the i 
U.S.-Soviet agenda. But fink many 
one of the accomplish- eel there’s 
ments of the White House a direct 
and the Kremlin has been 1 
precisely to move toward |. linkage there 
an atmosphere in which [to U.S.-Soviet 
the leaders can get togeth- їгаде]. 77 
er almost routinely, with- 
Out any prospective spec- —GEORGE BUSH, 
tacular agreement or deep MAY 24 


crisis to justify a meeting. 
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. ceed” in forming а 1% 


clysmic reversal of Сол 
chev’s fortunes and f 
forms, the two sides ha 
so much invested in ea 
other that in the long 1" 
they seem, in the words 
Soviet Foreign Minis? 
spokesman Gennadi Oê 
asimov, “doomed to Sv 


relationship. 

The Soviet leader bat 
ly needs some internatio® 
al successes to prove tol 
Soviet populace that it! 
getting something in f" 
turn for the present pt! 
and uncertain future f 
ward of perestroika. Аб, 
minimum, he cannot a 
ford to add a crisis with th 
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; ity of zx 
the relative serenity on a tour in a golf cart, and 
U.S.-Soviet EE DE-LINKING LITHUANIA later the Sore! leader and 
his watch. Secus period, 44We...have his wife, while strolling 
an initial dubious p Gor- along, paused to toss a few | 
he has come to um | ae never stated horseshoes. 
Pd en atolls an express The lack of a deeper 
er 5 z А 
05 А FUS. than any oth- linkage with rapport should be no sur- 
with the U | Soviet leader. prise. For one thing, there 
er DRE ear says à respect to the has been little time to de- 
the past year, А А 
Gyer he ps year SRA | question of | velop ay. Counting Gor 
5 ч ev's trip t ү < 
cial, “Bush has gone from | Lithuania. 7? City in December 1988 
ing, ‘We t base М р 
SUR done fin ' to say- —SECRETARY OF when he addressed the 
Poen ‘This is our STATE JAMES BAKER United Nations General 
ing flatly, QU AFTER THE SIGNING Assembly and visited 
guy. In атое OF A U.S-SOVIET briefly with Reagan and 
frustrations of superpower TRADE TREATY rather Precidanceléct 
diplomacy for the White LAST WEEK OP e AED SM 
House has been the belief е апе Биеп Mare cen 
that it has a huge stake in each other only three 


the success of perestroika 

and the survival of Gorbachev, and the si- 
multaneous conviction that there is not a 
great deal the U.S. can do to ensure either. 
^ "Another frustration has been Bush's 
difficulty in forging any warm man-to- 
man relationship with Gorbachev. A high 
personal-comfort level is a hallmark of 
Bush's governing style. Whatever their po- 
litical differences, he seeks to cultivate 
friendships with foreign leaders, with the 
leaders of various Republican factions and 
powerful Democrats—anybody with whom 
he must negotiate. Says one longtime ad- 
viser: *Bush wants to have a personal rela- 
tionship with someone first. Then he can 
really deal, instead of just sticking to the 
line he's putting out in public." 


times in the past year and a 
half, and until last week they had been 
alone only for about an hour. They have 
not even heard each other's voices very of- 
ten. Though Bush incessantly telephones 
other foreign leaders, he has called Gorba- 
chev only three times in 17 months. 

More important, Bush and Gorbachev 
are men of totally different upbringing, 
education, habits and turn of mind. Bush 
loves sports and entertaining friends. Gor- 
bachev is far more formal. Says one U.S. 
official who studies him closely: *He's not 
at all stiff, and he's able to make an occa- 
sional wisecrack, but he rarely takes his 
jacket off or puts his feet up." When Ron- 
ald Reagan told his patented funny stories, 
says one American who attended their 


President took Gorbachev | 


| 


summits, *Gorbachev would roll his eyes, | 
and you could see him thinking ‘Oh, no, 
not another story" " The Soviet President 
enjoys discussing the theory of social 
change in the East and West, and has spent 
many happy (if hotly contentious) hours in | 
just such debates with British Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher. Bush has little pa- 
tience with theoretical discussions; his bent | 
is toward solving immediate practical 
problems. 

Bush is a cautious politician dedicat- 
ed largely to making relatively minor ad- 


justments in the status quo. In his Inau- | 


gural Address he asserted that "there 
are times when the future seems thick as 
a fog; you sit and wait, hoping the mist 
will lift and reveal the right path." It is 
impossible to imagine Gorbachev utter- 
ing a sentence like that. He sees himself 


as a revolutionary shatterer of the status | 


quo who would insist on pushing ahead | 
through any fog. 
Finally, Gorbachev does not share 


Bush's conviction about the importance of 


personal relationships in foreign affairs. 


The Soviet President's policy is not | 


immune to the influence of likes and 


dislikes—far from it. The deadlock be- | 


tween Moscow and Vilnius has been wors- 


ened by Gorbachev's distaste for Lithua- 
nian President Vytautas Landsbergis, | 
whom he calls the “musician” (that was in | 
fact Landsbergis initial profession, but | 


Gorbachev uses the term scathingly to im- | 


ply à bumbling amateurism in politics). In 
summitry, however, the Soviet President's 


motto could be the Russian proverb | 


With Gorbachev, this ef- 
fort at intimacy hasn't got very 
far. One indication: before the 
summit, White House aides 
asked Soviet officials what 
their boss would like to do for 
recreation between rounds of 
talks about the future of super- 
power relations. Pop up to 
Kennebunkport, Me., per- 
haps, for a spin on the presi- 
dential speedboat, with Bush 
at the throttle? Go fishing? 
Play tennis? 

None of the above, replied 
the Soviets. As Yuri Dubinin, 
former Soviet ambassador to 
the U.S., once put it, *Gorba- 
chev has only one hobby: pere- 
stroika." The visitor from the 
Kremlin politely declined to 
£o to Kennebunkport at all, or 
even to stay overnight at Camp 
David. The most he would 
agree to was eight hours of in- 
formal talks with Bush there 
Saturday. Still, the leaders and 
their aides did shed coats and 
ues in Maryland, and Gorba- 
chev told a few of the salty 
jokes that Bush enjoys. The 


While at odds over a trade pact on Friday, 
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the Kremlin leader looks askance 
as Bush makes a point to interviewers on the White House grounds 
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"Sluzhba sluzhboi, druzhba druzhboi" 
(Business is business, friendship 1s friend- 
ship). If the two happen to coincide, so 
much the better, but one cannot do busi- 
ness only with friends. 

On that basis, Bush and Gorbachev can 
do business. If there is little personal 
warmth between them, they respect each 
other as able politicians who come to the 
bargaining table well briefed. One senior 
White House official goes as far as to say, 
“They are different in many ways, but in 
the meetings I think each President sees 
his mirror image. They're both aggressive 
and competitive. They know their details 
and do their homework. They both take 
notes in their little notebooks. They both 
probe each other. They both lean forward 
across the table." 


oviet officials appreciate Bush's 
restraint in not attacking their 
chief on issues like Lithuania at 
atime when he has been vulner- 


able. Says Dimitri Simes, a Rus- 
sian-born Kremlinologist at the Carnegie 
Endowment: “They are grateful at being 
treated not as a declining superpower but 
as a major player." Nor does Bush's lack of 
the “vision thing" bother Gorbachev's ad- 
visers. One member of the Soviet summit 
entourage last week paid the U.S. President 
a somewhat left-handed compliment: 
“Bush is just the right man for us at this 
time. He is prudent and cautious. The worst 
possible thing would be to have an Ameri- 
can President with lots of grand ideas for 
the development of Europe." 


In any case, Bush may overestimate the 
importance of personal relationships. They 
can help ease leaders through a tight spot, 
and certainly a relationship of suspicion 
and distrust can lead to disaster. But the 
fact that Deng Xiaoping called Bush *old 
friend" counted for hardly anything during 
the Beijing massacres a year ago: the Chi- 
nese leader would not even return the 
American President's phone calls. Nor did 
Israel's Menachem Begin and Egypt's An- 


war Sadat have to turn buddy-buddy in or- 
der to end their countries’ inveterate enmi- 
ty and sign a peace treaty. 

The interests of the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union dictate a similar attempt to bury old 


animosities and evolve a new, businesslike 
and cooperative relationship. That in turn 
dictates a long series of meetings, which, 
like last week’s, will undoubtedly become 
more and more routine. So much the better: 
anybody who remembers the tension- 
ridden atmosphere and fears of nuclear war 
that were rife as recently as 1983 ought to 
welcome a touch of dullness in U.S.-Soviet 
encounters. If it happens to be accompa- 


nied by growing friendship between the 


| leaders, fine. But if not, so what? Sluzhba 


| sluzhboi, druzhba druzhbot. 
` | Michael Duffy and Dan Goodgame/Washington and 
John Kohan with Gorbachev 


— Reported by 
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No black tie for a committed communist, but lots of “old friends” 


| t was a dinner meeting of America’s board of directors, heavily from the midland 
where they grow things and make things. Now that the Gorbachev glow has fad- 
ed and the glitz is gone, George Bush and his crew have the tougher job of helping 
the Soviet Union gear up for the open world and the marketplace. 

Bush called in some of capitalism's and democracy's best “workers” and think- 
ers to show Gorbachev his enthusiasm and sincerity, which is what official enter- 
taining has been about since John Adams opened up the White House. The guests 
journeyed into Washington by corporate jet (Ford’s chairman, Harold Poling) and 
Amtrak (Princeton’s legendary Soviet expert George Kennan). Washington Post 
publisher Donald Graham could not get his car past the befuddled White House 
police, so he hoofed it up the sidewalk. 

Gorbachev's limousine was no longer than Armand Hammer's, and had the So- 
viet President put on black tie, he would have blended totally with the bankers and 
industrialists. “Gorbachev is old friends with more than half the people here,” 
whispered one guest as he watched him clap the arm of NBC's Tom Brokaw (who 
interviewed him for U.S. television) and wring the hand of Dwayne Andreas, the 
world’s soybean king, who sells the Soviets millions in beans and grains each year. 

The White House served up native corn bread, lobster, beef and raspberries. 
Gorbachev ate it all with gusto. Clean-plate man. Former Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger eyed him across the State Dining Room and thought the Russian looked 
remarkably serene given his troubles back home. Other Soviet experts listened to 
Gorbachev's long toast of muted optimism, almost a plea for true friendship, and 
sensed that he was a little less confident than on his Washington visit in 1987. Show- 
time is over, and a political animal like Gorbachev has a hard time descending to 
the boiler room where the work must be done. 

“We need a road map for the future," Gorbachev told one guest. Nice to say; 
muttered a businessman, but tough to draw up. As the cabernet sauvignon flowed, 
other Soviets at the dinner declared themselves “looking for answers” to almost 
everything. 

Billy Graham, his long hair trimmed up, sat right beneath the toasting Gorba- 
chev; as the Russian, an official atheist, talked on about *a humane and just world,” 
the Rev. Mr. Graham looked positively saintly. 

The Hollywood contingent, out of the cast of Driving Miss Daisy, was low key: 
Gorbachev gave a discreet glance at Morgan Freeman’s diamond earring, Jessica 
Tandy’s ponytail, and said nothing. Gorbachev surveyed Senate majority leader 
George Mitchell, pronounced him “looking good.” Mitchell promptly hustled the 
Soviet boss to come around to his native Maine on the next visit. The U.S. trade 
czar, Carla Hills, sat at Gorbachev's right but offered only a beatific smile whe? 


asked if she had cut any deals over the mixed spring salad. In the White House, сал“ _ 
dlelight and the aura of history soften the edges, bringing everyone closer together | 
s 


That magic was at work Thursday night. 
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The Summit 


Helping 


Moscow See the Light 


Intent on a unified 
Bonn seek a formula 


As German unification bar- 
rels down the express track, 
one thing might slow it: Mos- 
Y fej cow's ever louder refusal to 
€ " countenance one Germany 
in NATO. Last week's summit underscored 
the Soviet Union’s deep wariness of its for- 
mer enemy and its difficulty digesting the 
fact that East Germans will wind up in the 
Western military alliance. At the same 
time, Washington and Bonn agree that the 
unified Germany must remain firmly en- 
trenched in NATO. | 
Despite considerable posturing on the 
issue by both George Bush and Mikhail 
Gorbachev, it is increasingly evident that 
the solution lies not just with Washington 
and Moscow but also with a West German 
government that is ever more willing to use 
its diplomatic and economic muscle. Neu- 
trality is completely out of the question, say 
West German officials, and they will no 
longer seriously consider the so-called 
French option: membership in the political 
alliance but withdrawal from its military 
side. Despite repeated expressions of 
Soviet resistance, the government of West 
German Chancellor Helmut Kohl is confi- 
dent that Gorbachev will eventually come 
around. “The question of Germany's mili- 
tary status as a member of NATO will ap- 
pear in a new light for the Soviet Union," 


Germany within NATO, Washington and 
—and a price tag—to satisfy the Soviets 


surances before approving unification. 
Germany can offer technology, loans and 
credits that would give a crucial boost to 
the disintegrating Soviet economy. For its 
part, Bonn is quick to deny it is trying to ap- 
pease Soviet military fears with purely eco- 
nomic payoffs. Instead officials talk of 
weaving a web of mutual understanding, 
where both sides would benefit economi- 
cally and politically. Though Washington 
would welcome any arrangement that 
makes the Kremlin more amenable, it is 
also likely to have misgivings about the 
possibility of a burgeoning German-Soviet 
concord that leaves the U.S. on the 
sidelines. 

American officials caution that money 
alone will not allay Moscow's anxieties. At 
the summit the Soviets repeated their call 
for a replacement for both NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact: a vaguely defined “Greater 
European Council," which would be part 
of the 35-nation Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe. Said Soviet 
Foreign Ministry spokesman Gennadi 
Gerasimov: “We want a united Germany 
to be integrated into an all-European 
system." 

Neither Bonn nor Washington consid- 
ers that a serious option. Instead they are 
searching for ways to satisfy Soviet security 
concerns. The West Germans have won 


U.S. support for a promise to keep NATO 
troops out of the former territory of East 
Germany. In addition, they have proposed 
that some of the 380,000 Soviet troops sta- 
tioned there could remain during a transi- 
tion period of up to seven years, with uni- 
fied Germany footing the bill. . 

The Soviets have pressed further for an 
agreement to cap the size of the German 
armed forces, the Bundeswehr, a proposal 
that Bonn has resisted so far. But while 
Kohl holds many of the cards, Gorbachev is 
not without a few of his own. For one, he 
has threatened simply to leave Soviet troops 
in East Germany if his concerns are not 
met. More subtly, he could appeal to Ger- 
man public opinion, as he has done success- | 
fully in the past. Many Germans are weary 
of the U.S. military presence on their soil, 
and Gorbachev could propose that future 
NATO membership be conditioned upon 
withdrawal of American as well as Soviet 
troops and upon removal of all nuclear 
weapons from German soil. With national 
elections scheduled for December, the vot- 
ers might drive Kohl's Christian Democrat- 
ic Party to accept such a proposal. 

The aim of extracting the maximum 
concessions from Bonn is likely to encour- 
age Gorbachev to drag his feet on unifica- 
tion. Certainly he was too skilled a politi- 
cian to make compromises in the highly 
visible arena of last week's superpower 
summit. *It is not here that the German 
question will be settled," he said in Wash- 
ington. No doubt the leaders in Bonn 
would agree. They intend to see that it is 
settled in Germany. — Ву Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by James O. Jackson/Bonn and Bruce 
van Voorst/Washington 


predicts West German For- 
eign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher. 

To help Moscow see that 
light, Kohl has been energeti- 
cally pursuing private bilater- 
al dealings with the Soviets, 
along with formal negotia- 
tions. At last month's Two- 
plus-Four negotiations—the 
unification talks involving the 
two Germanys and the four 
Allied victors of World War 
II—Kohl huddled with Sovi- 
et Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze. In the most 
dramatic move, Kohl's top 
foreign policy adviser, Horst 
Teltschik, was dispatched to 
Moscow last month for con- 
sultations—a trip that Kohl 
tried to keep secret not only 
from Washington but also 
from Genscher, a sometime 
political rival. 

Many foreign policy ex- 
Perts are convinced that Mos- 
Cow will negotiate furiously 
| for economic and security as- 


Shevardnadze, Gorbachev, Kohl and Genscher raise a toast last year 
in Bonn after signing a joint declaration of friendship 
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Raisa toned down the glamour and even “bonded” with Millie 
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During the Reagan years, it 
seemed as if the American 
and Soviet First Ladies had 
decided to continue the su- 
perpower rivalry by other 


Гө: 


| 
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| means. Raisa Gorbachev and Nancy Rea- 
| gan’s every tea, luncheon and photo op was 
| another skirmish in their mutual assured 
| destruction pact, a frost-filled sideshow of 
| haute-to-haute combat. Reagan com- 

plained that Gorbachev lectured her mer- 
| cilessly on Marx and missiles, compared 
| the White House to a museum, and was 
given to an imperious snapping of her fin- 
| gers to summon the KGB to fetch a chair for 


| her. After one White House dinner where 


Raisa used up all the available air in the 
room, Nancy snapped, “Who does that 
dame think she is?” 

She thought she was the glasnost equiv- 


| alent of Nancy; no continent the two occu- 
| pied at the same time seemed big enough. 
| By comparison, last week’s distaff summit 
| was a close encounter of a gentler kind, 
and a small, makeshift stage at Wellesley 
College was more than space enough for 
both. This was Barbara Bush’s coming of 
age as First Lady, her riposte to student 
complaints that she did not reflect “the 
self-affirming qualities of a Wellesley grad- 


26 


| The End of Another Cold War 


| This time, Raisa Gorbachev played the gracious guest, while 
| Barbara Bush gave the speech of her life at Wellesley 


After that, normalizing 
the East-West First Lady 
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—BARBARA BUSH 


relationship was easy. Bush haq al" 
conceded victory to Gorbachev in the g dp 
ping, weight and wardrobe wars, Yeu 
sitting at fund-raising dinners have A 
her how to look fascinated by a lectur 
multiple warheads, all the while fantasi, 
perhaps, about curling up with the R 
murder mystery later on. When feigneq 


terest fails, she employs another tactic. S i 
Rebecca Matlock, wife of the U.S, Am | — 
sador to the Soviet Union: “Barbara fy, | В) 
how to change the subject when Му у | gs 
bachev begins, you know, talking like, E 
does." For her part, Raisa helped t, | he 
along by not kicking the First Dog w | or 
Millie plopped down on her foot at Th, | er 
day's White House tea, and made appro | re 
ate Russian cooing sounds instead. Ofg | “< 
courtesies is détente made. The off, | sc 
word after the opening meeting was; | cl 
Raisa and Millie *had bonded." to 
The breezy Bush presidency provi | st 
the right atmosphere for Gorbachey | la 
tone down her glitzy image, mollifying; 
folks back home waiting in bread |; | < 
wearing RAISA NYET buttons on theirm | tO 
A 4 : designer lapels. Instead of the three we | 4 
The First Ladies let their fingers do the talking at the commencement; robe changes a day of her 1987 visit, G th 
bachev adopted a dare-to-be-frumpy lo 
for her round of appearances at the| = 
brary of Congress, the Capital Childre a 
Museum and the Lincoln bedroom. : b 
though she could not resist adding glit th 
to Thursday's embassy lunch with such di 
lebrities as Jane Fonda and Dizzy Gill si 
pie—so famous for being famous tt 
need no parenthetical explanation even | f, 
Moscow—she had the political sense | (a 
leave her gold American Express card | o, 
uate.” The Soviet First Lady confined her- | home, the $1,700 Cartier diamond earri: р 
self to predictable Kremlin-speak about | in the jewelry box and a sweep throu | $ 
perestroika, leaving the ovations for her | swank department stores off the prograt | to 
hostess. When the klieg lights of the sumt | Se 
With the do-or-die intensity of her hus- | have faded and the lambent glow of hist | M 
band at the Republican National Conven- | takes over, Bush's response to the con | o 
tion when he was trailing in the polls, Bar- versy set off by the Wellesley seniors | bu 
bara, who was once so shy she cried over | be what is remembered. While the First! | es 
having to speak to the dy's official cause is lit? | n 
Houston Garden Club, de- cy, her unofficial missi? | ra 
livered the speech of her 9 | to convince a new gent! | gi 
life. She admonished the & | tionofwomen that thet | a 
audience to find something * | honor and a deep, sus? | th 
bigger than themselves to ing pleasure in mol | О! 
believe in, to share laugh- hood, that a life-style is’ | ‹ 
ter, find joy in life and substitute for a life. “At! | d 
se RVE al, numen Gm end of your life, i " 
connections. The loudest а 
cheer came when she de- 44Our success Soda Блу, [| si 
чу ae p ND ЭШ as а society winning one more ч С 
nonetheless effective kick- i e 
er: "Somewhere out in this depends not on ae E pm E << 
audience may even be what happens in regret time not spent V i 
someone who will one day the White House a husband, a child, аё | с 
follow in my footsteps, and NS or a parent.” Wise ¥ | | 
preside over the White but inside your for everyone. 5 
House as the President's house.» — By Margaret Са” b: 
Spouse. I wish him well." Reported by Melissa Lud | ү, 
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By HAYS GOREY 
+ for passing up а pay raise, 
dics is LOS the US. Senate ab- 

hors more than sitting in judgment of 
one of its own. But unless Minnesota's 
errant Republican David Durenberger 
resigns in the next few weeks, the 
“world’s most exclusive club" will 
soon face a wrenching 
choice: oust him or appear 
to condone repeated in- 
stances of rule evasion and 
lawbreaking. 

Durenberger, 55, until re- 
cently was known in Washing- 
ton for a troubled home life 
and an erratic voting record 
that hewed to his party's line 
only about half the time. But in 
1988, as he campaigned suc- 
cessfully for re-election, ques- 
tions arose about a $100,875 
book-promotion arrangement 
that apparently enabled him to 
skirt Senate rules limiting out- 
side income. 

Other charges soon sur- 
faced: Durenberger accepted 
(and failed to report) free lim- 
ousine transportation during 
personal travel, converted a 
$5,000 campaign contribution 
to his own use, charged the 
Senate for several stays in a 
Minneapolis condominium he 
owned, and used Senate office- 


building space to make speech-  dentist's office at a 
es for pay.Nextweek,barringa Model Cities Health 
negotiated face-saving ar- Center 


rangement, the Senator will be- 

gin a two-week public ordeal— 

a politically lethal hearing by 

the Senate Select Committee 

on Ethics, which has found 

“substantial credible evi- 

dence” that Durenberger broke the rules. 
Even as the June 12 hearing date ap- 

proached, the beleaguered Durenberger's 

Situation worsened slightly. In filing a fi- 

nancial report last week, Durenberger 

disclosed for the first time that he Te- 

ceived free lodging in a friend’s condo- 

minium in Florida for 35 days during the 

Past five years. Senate rules demand that 

Such “gifts” be reported: Durenberger 

later. recommended the friend for a fed- 

eral job. His report also listed a $484 332 

bank loan to buy a house in McLean, 

Va., a transaction first revealed in news 


Painful moments: the 
Senator attending a 
press conference back 
home in St. Paul and 
hustling supportina 


ndal-plagued Senator does not resign, his colleagues 
d him packing. The griddle is still hot for six others 


accounts and not mentioned in the Sena- 
tor’s previous financial statements. 
Durenberger has insisted that “it was 
never my intent to circumvent Senate rules 
for my own benefit. I made every effort to 
seek opinion from the appropriate bodies 
and from legal counsel.” But the Senator 
may also have violated the law: use of a Sen- 
ate building for commercial purposes like 


paid speeches is prohibited by the criminal 
code. The free limousine service he accepted 
will probably be regarded as taxable income. 
Backdating a document related to the sale of 
his Minneapolis condominium could consti- 
tute fraud. 

Durenbergers book arrangement was 
almost twice as remunerative as a similar 


scheme that contributed to the forced resig- | 


nation of House speaker Jim Wright last 


year. After reaching the Senate limit on out- | 


side income from speeches, Durenberger in 


ances before groups that sent speaking fees 


CC-0 


to Piranha Press, the publisher of Durenber- 
gers books, Neither Madmen nor Messiahs 
and Prescription for Change. Piranha then 
paid the Senator for *promoting" the books, 
although investigators found he rarely men- 
tioned them in his talks, nor were copies 
available for sale. Wright, who also sought to 
circumvent limits on outside earnings, made 
about $55,000 selling copies of his book, of- 
ten in bulk, to groups he addressed. 
According to arcane Senate rules, the 
Durenberger hearing will be a “formal inves- 
tigation." It has been nearly a decade since a 
Senate ethics committee has reached that 


ahead of time, as Wright did. New Jersey's 


| free doughnuts to supporters. “You would | 


1985 and 1986 made 113 additional appear- | appearances. — With reporting by Barbara 
| St Paul х 
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bribery scandal, waited out a 
formal investigation in 1981, 
then resigned before the Sen- 
ate could vote on whether to 
expel him. 

No negotiations between 
Durenberger and the commit- 
tee appear to be taking place. 
although the Senators aides 
say, “No options have been 
foreclosed.” Congressional ex- 
perts believe any "plea bar- 
gain? would have to include 
Durenberger's resignation. 
“What Durenberger did was all 
calculated, not something he 
fell into.” says one political 
consultant. “How could the 
Senate sweep it under the 
rug?” The rug is already bulg- 
ing with scandals: investiga- 
tions are proceeding against 
_ Senators Alan Cranston, John 
McCain, Dennis DeConcini, 
Donald Riegle andJohn Glenn 
for their ties to savings and loan 
operator Charles Keating; and 
New York Senator Alfonse 
D'Amato is under scrutiny for 
handing out federal housing 
grants to some campaign 
contributors. 

Even if the Senate ethics 
committee should recommend 
censure ora reprimand for Du- 
renberger rather than expul- 
sion, the Senator is in deep po- 
litical trouble back home. Since October, his 
approval rating has plummeted from 71% to 
39% in squeaky-clean Minnesota, where a 
politician was once rebuked for providing 


NJOVHAI3HH ил 


thinkthat Iwould haveseen this," Durenber-- ; 
gersaid last month. Inan apology to constitu- 
ents in December, he said, “I failed to appre- 
ciate the appearance of what I was doing. 

When the ethics committee begins to weigh 
Durenberger'ssix-year pattern of deception. 
its concern will be with much more than 


stage. Usually, the accused lawmaker resigns | 


Harrison Williams, enmeshed inthe Abscam | 
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Yeltsin, the people's choice: his victory in the Russian Federation's presidential election makes him the man to watch 


World 


SOVIET UNION 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


show. His reforms dazzled 
the world but produced 
nothing to improve the mis- 
erable daily lot of his peo- 
ple. He granted greater 
freedoms, but those liber- 
ties added fuel to the mili- 
tant nationalism now 
threatening the fabric of 
the state. Yet in the midst 
of his failure to invigorate 
the economic system, Gor- 
bachev’s own grip on power 
grew stronger after every 
test. There was, everyone 
said, no alternative to 
Gorbachev. 
Now there is. He is Bo- 


ris Yeltsin, 59, the Soviet Five years of reform have produced nothing to improve the citizen ^$ daily life 


28 


uddenly, there is an alternative to 
Mikhail Gorbachev. For five 
years, the Soviet President has 
been putting on a political magic 


The shel 


But Back Home... 


Union’s most important democratically 
elected politician. 

As Gorbachev grinned confidently 
through the summit last week, he suffered 
his first major political loss at home. In 
spite of Gorbachev’s stop-Yeltsin efforts, 


Challenging Gorbachev, Yeltsin wins power in Russia and sets a course 
for sovereignty that would reduce the Soviet Union to an alliance 


the roughhewn Siberian populist was elec 
ed chairman of the Russian Federation 
parliament. The two leaders are public # 
tagonists and private enemies. Yeltsin c! 
Gorbachev indecisive and accuses him 
"continuous compromise and half mê 
sures.” Gorbachev c? 
Yeltsin "politically Ш 
ate.” As de facto preside! 
of Russia, by far the large 
and most important of t 
15 Soviet republics, Yel 
can help either sabotage” 
salvage Gorbachev's €^ 
nomic and political Pt 
grams. In a year or two” 
may challenge him for 
tional leadership. З 

Yeltsin’s proposals 
and they are still no П" 
than that—include the © 
ation of a confederation” 
“sovereign” republics Е 


NOSIVIM/VINWY9 УГО2/АМЫЗАОа 


А 


НАГ 
would grant only lim 
powers to the central 
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this amounts to а 
the Soviet Union; 
the case by much. l 
cept, evely republic’s la 
Soviet statutes, and the icsi g 
ulate relations among themselves and D 
the Kremlin by formal treaties. Private 
property would be restored, and republics 
would have total anual onea own econ- 
ie ances and resources. 
P. which produces 90% of the 
country’s oil and 7096 of its gas, would sell 
to domestic customers at world prices, 
which are about five times higher than 
those now charged to other republics. 
Yeltsin says signing agreements with the 
Baltic states would be a top priority, hint- 
ing that he might help Lithuania bypass the 


economic blockade that Gorbachev has 


Under the Yeltsin con- 
ws would supersede 


enforced to halt its drive for independence. | 


These ideas are radical by any Soviet defi- 
nition and put Yeltsin directly on a colli- 
sion course with Gorbachev. 

While there are questions in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere about Yeltsin’s intellec- 
tual depth and stability, he is undoubtedly 
the most popular politician in the Soviet 
Union. Gorbachevs prestige has been 
dropping steadily, and his approval rating 
in the polls has now dipped below 40%. Al- 
though Yeltsin remains a communist, he 
calls himself a social democrat and has 
emerged as one of the recognized leaders 
of the country’s nascent democratic forces. 
He won that position by taking on the rul- 
ing establishment before it was the fash- 
ionable thing to do, denouncing corruption 
and privilege while demanding the return 
of political power to the people. Along the 
way, Yeltsin turned himself into a genuine 
blue-collar hero. 

Although Gorbachev is not a member 
of the Russian republic’s parliament, he 
threw himself into a few weeks of cam- 
paigning before the vote took place. He 
strode the corridors of the Grand Kremlin 
Palace, buttonholing Deputies and urging 
them to vote for “unity.” Translation: elect 
anybody but Yeltsin. He listened to cam- 
paign speeches and even gave one, a bitter 
blast in which he accused Yeltsin of “trying 
to excommunicate Russia from socialism.” 
Yeltsin’s intention to grant local district 
councils the authority to override a repub- 
lic's laws could carry the theory of sover- 
eignty to the point of absurdity and “lead 
to anarchy,” Gorbachev warned. 

If it was clear who Gorbachev was 
against, t was less certain who he was for. 
Russian prime minister Alexander Vlasov, 
the party candidate, was withdrawn before 
e round ош after his inept 

ual report. His replace- 

ment, Ivan Polozkov, was so hard-line that 
many Gorbachev supporters could not vote 
for him, and he lost twice. Vlasov was trot- 
ted Out again for the third round. On the 
night before he left for the summit, Gorba- 
a See a SE e. some 400 Deputies 
ommittee headquar- 


republics would reg- | 
| centralized economy 


nen Gorbachev charges that | 
“a call for the breakup of | 
> he does not overstate | 


YELTSIN 


Favors moving quickly 
away from a tightly 


to a more market- 
oriented one, but still 
wants to keep many 
industries in state 
hands. He opposes the 
interim price increases 


| announced last month 


and says Prime 
Minister Nikolai 
Ryzhkov should resign. 


Backs a form of 
autonomy for the 
Russian republic that 
would give it absolute 
control of its own 
resources and finance, 
including issuing its 
own currency. He 
insists that Russian 
laws should take 
precedence over those 
of the Soviet Union. 


THE BALTICS 


Supports Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia in 
their attempts to 
secede from the union, 
but has called on them 
to suspend their 
independence drives 
so that negotiations 
with Moscow can take 
place. 


COMMUNISM’ 


Refers to himself as a 
social democrat. 
“There are many 
models of socialism: 
Swedish, Soviet and 
others. The quality of 
socialism does not 
depend on the number 
of times you mention 
it” in speeches. 


PUDIIC ornatur 


OMIC REFORM 


GORBACHEV 


Advocates а slower, 
shy-step move 


са 
R RUSSIA 
RE 


Grudgingly concedes 
thatthe three republics 
have the right to 
secede but says they 
must 00:50 only under 
a new Soviet law that 
requires.a referendum, 
a lengthy negotiation _ 
period and final 
approval by the Soviet 
parliament. 


SFUTURE 


“Тат а communist, a 
convinced 
communist,” he 
acknowledges. He has 
criticized Yeltsin for 
failing to talk about 
socialism in his 
speeches. | 
И 


| 
| 
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| enough bucked Gorbachev to elect Yeltsin 


| “This buys us some time.” Others blamed | 


| 
| 
| Yeltsin, it only helps him.” | 
| 


| | in 1986. 


——————1 
ters and suggested that they vote for Vlasov. | 
Many of the Deputies obeyed, but 


by a four-vote margin in the 1.060-member 
parliament. “Electing Yeltsin was the only 
way to preserve the trust of the people," 
said Moscow Deputy Viktor Shinkaretsky. 


Gorbachev for bungling the campaign by 
attacking Yeltsin so much. *We're respon- 
sible to the voters, not to Gorbachev.” said | 
Vladimir Ispravnikov, a Deputy from 
Omsk. * When the party apparatus leans on 


It is one of the richer ironies of Soviet | 
political life that Gorbachev initially | 
served as Yeltsin's patron and mentor. 
During the 1970s. Yeltsin was party secre- 
tary of Sverdlovsk (pop. 1.4 million), 1,370 
km east of Moscow, and thus came to know 
Gorbachev, his counterpart in the city of 
Stavropol. When Gorbachev became party 
secretary in charge of agriculture in 1978, 
the friendship blossomed: whenever the 
two met, Yeltsin later related, “we would 
embrace warmly.” In 1985 Gorbachev 
tapped him to be the clean broom needed | 
to sweep out the corruption in the Moscow | 
city party organization. Yeltsin handled | 
the task with such verve, poking into the | 
corners of public services and firing hacks | 
by the hundreds, that he was appointed a 
nonvoting member of the party Politburo | 


| 
The enmity started when Yeltsin began | 
to display a calculated indifference to proto- | 
col at Politburo meetings. As a candidate | 
member, he was expected to show proper | 
respect for his superiors. especially General 
Secretary Gorbachev. Instead he chose to 
treat the ritualized meetings as a setting for 
serious debate. In the summer of 1987 he 
boldly offered a long list of objections to a 
report Gorbachev planned to present on the 
70th anniversary of the October Revolu- 
tion. The party chief stormed out and lett 
the other members sitting silently for half an | 
hour before he returned. At that moment, 
Yeltsin said, “Gorbachev simply hated me." 
In October Yeltsin told a Central Com- 
mittee plenum that he was resigning from 
the Politburo and went on to denounce the | 
slow pace of economic reform under pere- j 
stroika. Particularly galling to Gorbachev | 
must have been Yeltsin’s observation that 
there was still not a “good atmosphere" at 
the top of the party. Yeltsin disapproved, 
he said, of the “increase in what I can only 
call adulation of the General Secretary by | 
certain full members of the Politburo.” 


nship of the | 
which he | 
him he | 


a set of democratic processes under which 
his word as General Secretary ceased to be 
the word ofa dictator. 5 

His reputation as a daring maverick se- 
cured, Yeltsin was invited to speak at hun- 
dreds of the political, cultural and labor 
clubsthat had sprung up. His continued pop- 
ularity turned into ballots at the March 1989 
elections for the new Soviet parliament. In 
spite of the party's attempt to keep him out, 
he won his seat with 89% of the vote. 


D 


fter winning the leadership of the 
Russian Federation last week, 
Yeltsin said he intended to set 
aside personal animosities and 
build relations with Gorbachev, “not on 
confrontation but on a businesslike basis." 
Already in Canada, Gorbachev responded 
that he thought he could work with Yeltsin 
if he was willing to cooperate. But if "he is 
indeed playing a political game, then we 
! | may be in fora difficult time.” The next day 
at a press conference, Yeltsin elaborated 
on the details of his program of sovereignty 
and economic reform, thus ensuring fur- 
ther clashes with Gorbachev. He increased 
the tension another notch by meeting with 
Lithuanian President Vytautas Landsber- 
| gis and promising to “cooperate fully with 
| the Baltic republics.” 
| As chairman of the Russian parlia- 
ment, Yeltsin is not an executive presi- 
dent, and with only a four-seat majority, 
he will have to bargain and compromise in 
order to pass legislation. On the eve of his 
election, in a shrewd move to broaden his 
appeal, he promised to form a power-shar- 
ing coalition with the more conservative 
factions. He said he had learned the “val- 
ue and importance of political compro- 
mise." As a result, he will have to be diplo- 
matic and conciliatory, which is not his 
natural style. His radical reform package, 
therefore, is not likely to become reality 
anytime soon. 

But Yeltsin has thought beyond that. 
As a central element of his campaign, he 
vowed to push for a law establishing a true 
presidency in Russia and to run for the of- 
fice in a popular election with multiple 
candidates. That was surely one factor in 
his victory: Deputies were impressed by 
his willingness to submit to an early ballot- 
| | | box referendum on his leadership. If he 
| runs, his fellow Russian politicians say, 


|| there is no doubt that he will be elected. 

They also note that Yeltsin's election 
pledge contrasts with Gorbachev's approach 
to the Soviet presidency, where he opted out 
of popular election in favor of approval for a 
five-year term by the Soviet parliament. He 
has never been elected to anything by popu- 
lar ballot. If he is still President come 1995 
and he wants another term, Gorbachev will 
' have to face a general election. He may also 
| | have to face Yeltsin. If that happens, the 
Î man whom Gorbachev helped create and 
|| then tried to destroy could become his 

successor. — Reported by David Aikman/ 
_ || Washington and Paul Hofheinz/Moscow 
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For He’s a Jolly Fellow 


iehtweight, demagogue, buffoon, windbag. At best naive, at worst dangerous, 

Those were among the put-downs of the newly elected president of the Rus. 
sian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic that came sluicing anonymously out of 
the U.S. Government on the eve of last week's summit. The name-calling stemmeq 
in part from memories of Boris Yeltsin's visit to Washington in September. 

Yeltsin called on Brent Scowcroft at the White House. “What is the objective of 
vour visit?" asked the National Security Adviser. With no more encouragement 
than that, Yeltsin launched into a hortatory rhapsody about how U.S. business 
could “rescue” perestroika by building 1 million apartments and an entire service 
sector for the Soviet economy; he also plugged a joint mission to Mars. He talked 
virtually nonstop for a full hour. 

Just as Scowcroft's patience was giving out, George Bush stopped by to say hel. 
lo and, as quickly as possible, goodbye. Asked about Yeltsin later, the President 
paused, smiled and said he had found him “a jolly fellow.” 

In the eight months since, American policymakers have frequently cited Yeltsin 
as living proof that there is no “serious” alternative to Mikhail Gorbachev. It is cru- 
cial to Gorbachev’s strategy in dealing with the U.S. that Americans worry about 


Yeltsin’s visit to the U.S. last year left official Washington distinctly unimpressed 


his being replaced by a neo-Brezhnevite, if not a neo-Stalinist. Now along comes 
Yeltsin to pose the tantalizing possibility of a Soviet leader who would be more ac- 
commodating on a wide range of issues. He has indicated, for example, that he 
might give back to Japan islands occupied since the last days of World War I. Still, 
his victory last week was at first taken as little more than further evidence of how 
unhinged the Soviet Union is these days. 

Ironically and significantly, some of the Soviets who accompanied Gorbachev 
to Washington last week wasted no time in buttonholing their American counter- 
parts and privately urging a little constructive revisionism in the Yeltsin case. Their 
argument went like this: 

Whatever his foibles, Yeltsin seems dedicated to all that is most welcome (if not 
most promising) in perestroika. Therefore he is a natural ally for Gorbachev. Even 
the disagreements between them constitute a tactical opportunity for Gorbachev. 
In dealing with his conservative constituencies in the military and the party appare 
tus, he can point to Yeltsin over his left shoulder and say, Do business with me OF 
you may end up with that guy instead. 

_ Several of Gorbachev's advisers added that they were concerned about his thi? 
Skin рд his tendency to personalize political disputes. Hence they were upset to 
E i awash in what they took to be officially instigated presumm!"! 

“We have a big job ahead of us,” said one Gorbachev associate to an Americal 
who is close to Bush. “We must persuade our leader to make common cause with 


Yeltsin. It’s in your best interests that we succeed. So don’t play to Gorbachev’ | 


sense of his own indispensability." 

m шеш reasonable, but also perfectly extraordinary. Soviet officials used 
m ; ved mericans for “interference in the internal affairs of the U.S.S.R.” №“ 
they solicit help in teaching their boss the ways of democratic politics. Р 
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Grocery shelves are well stocked, but rising prices have cut purchasing power 
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Living with Shock Therapy 


By JOHN BORRELL WARSAW 
ust after noon each day, Henryka Pta- 
J sinska, 33, collects meals for herself and 
her six children from the soup kitchen at 10 
Inwalidow Square in the leafy Warsaw sub- 
urb of Zoliborz. She is one of 250 regulars at 
the serving hatch in the white-tiled kitchen, 
opened to alleviate some of the pain pro- 
duced by Poland’s forced 
march from a centrally 
planned communist sys- 
tem to a free-market soci- 
ety. Her lunchtime routine 
shows that the success of 
that transformation still [7 
hangs in the balance. Men + 
As Mikhail Gorbachev | Monthly 
prepares to embark on his 
latest plan to save the So- 
viet economy, he has ex- 
pressly ruled out the shock 
therapy administered by 
Polish leaders last January 
when they abolished subsi- 
dies and price controls. By 
far the boldest approach to 
economic reform any- 
where in Eastern Europe, 
Poland's policies have cre- 
ated hard times for many 
of the country's 40 million 
citizens. Unemployment, 
Virtually unknown under 
the Communists. has 
climbed to 400,000. Rising 
prices and tight curbs on 
Wages have sliced the pur- 
chasing power of some 
families as much as 40%. 
| For the first time people 
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GETTING LESS 


Soviets, take note: the Poles discover that patience must not be 
in short supply if economic reforms are to succeed 


can remember, farmers and factories can- 
not sell everything they produce. 

Jronically, these somber facts may be 
indicative of success more than failure. In- 
flation, which reached 54% last October, 
sank to 6% in April. Absenteeism in indus- 
try has been halved during the past five 
months, as layoffs have increased. Food 


shortages seem a thing of the past. Shop | 
shelves are full, and | 


traders crowd pave- 


FOR THEIR MONEY ments offering every- 


Average prices and percent increase 


thing from bread 
to bananas. 

Even soup 
Kitchens are as 
much a safety net 


May '90 


$.13 


TIME Chart by Steve Hart 


as a final refuge for the down-and-out. Pta- 
sinska, for example, has just borrowed 
nearly $1.000 from a privately financed | 
special fund to set up a small business | 
ironing sheets for hospitals and other insti- | 
tutions. She is counting on earning $300 in | 
a good month, enough to make repay- | 
ments and help support her family. | 

But recent strikes by shipyard and rail- 
road workers for higher pay and improved | 
conditions suggest that patience may be | 
wearing out. “People have been amazingly 
tolerant so far,” says Professor Adam 
Bromke of the Polish Academy of Sci- 
ences. “But they are feeling the pinch. and 
there are many dangers ahead.” 

One hazard is that less than half the | 
320.000. people who graduate from high | 
school or university next month are likely 
to find jobs. This could be political dyna- 
mite. *We don't like to think of the conse- 
quences of 160,000 young people on the 
loose this autumn," admitted an official. 

Another problem is that the privatiza- | 
tion of Poland's vast state-owned sector. 
much of it antiquated and unprofitable, is 
proving much more difficult than most | 
economists imagined. When shares in a 
profitable import-export company were of- 
fered to the public recently. only 20% were 
purchased. A parliamentary committee is | 
studying other ways of unloading state- | 
owned companies, including a novel plan 
first discussed in Czechoslovakia that | 
would create a capital market by giving | 
shares to each citizen. The shares could lat- | 
er be traded on a stock exchange. "We 
have to remember that society has been 
pauperized." says Andrzej Bratkowski, а 
parliamentary Deputy. "There is just no | 
money around to buy out the state." 

The roller coaster ride into the future | 
could turn even more stomach churning if | 
the split within Solidarity itself precipitates | 
a political crisis. Trade-union leader Lech | 
Walesa, who has made no secret of his | 
presidential ambitions, has been pushing | 
for elections even earlier than next year, 
which is when the government proposes 
they be held. But Prime Minister Tadeusz 
Mazowiecki opposes moving up the date, 
arguing that a campaign now would dis- 
tract attention from economic reforms. 

Walesa, trailing both Mazowiecki and 
General Wojciech Jaruzelski in polls on 
who would best serve the country as Presi- 
dent. stepped in last week and ended a rail 
strike in northwestern Poland. In doing 
so, he reasserted his claim to a 
pivotal political role and un- 
derscored the vulnerability 
not only of the Mazowiecki 
government but also of the 
country's hard-won economic 
reforms. For Mazowiecki. 
keeping Walesa’s support 
may be almost as impor- 
tant as making sure that 
Poles do not run out of 
that most important of 
commodities: patience. my 
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World 


Sword of the Arabs 


Brutal perhaps, but only 


| By JILL SMOLOWE 


T he Arabic word saddam means “one 
who confronts.” From the start of 
the three-day Arab summit in Bagh- 
| dad last week, Iraqi President Saddam 
Hussein lived up to his name. Playing 
shrewdly on the frustration of Arabs exas- 
|| | perated by the bloody stalemate with Isra- 
el, Saddam set the aggressive tone in his 


opening address: “We should state clearly 
that if Israel commits aggression and at- 
tacks, we will strike back with great force. 
| If Israel uses weapons of total destruction 

against our nation, we will use whatever 
I weapons of total destruction we have 


| against it.” 

|| The fiery rhetoric of a madman? Or the 
| | calculated political message of an ambi- 
|| | tious tyrant seeking to ensure his own cor- 
| onation as master of the Arab universe? 
{ | That is just what statesmen in the West 
| and the Middle East are asking as Saddam 
| 
| 
i 


accelerates his determined campaign for 
regional dominance. In recent months he 
has thrust himself into the world spotlight 
with a series of saber-rattling actions, 
statements and threats that have rein- 
forced his reputation for ruthlessness and 
provoked disturbing questions about his 
ultimate designs. “He is playing on an old 
theme; call it constructive craziness,” says 


Willing to wage a nasty war: Baghdad’s monument to commemorate martyrs of the gulf conflict 


as crazy as a desert fox, Saddam Hussein mounts a crude 
push for Middle East supremacy and worries the world 


Mark Heller of the Jaffee Center for Stra- 
tegic Studies in Tel Aviv. “If you act like a 
loose cannon, people tend to treat you 
with kid gloves." 

Certainly Saddam is not a man to trifle 
with or ignore. At home the hallmark of his 
rule is fear: fear of the secret police, of in- 
formers, of the midnight knock at the door 
that results in mysterious disappearances 
and often in executions. The penalty for 


VIHOAS —AMSAO1AYd SANDOVe 


openly speaking ill of him is death. Accord- 
ing to Amnesty International, hangings oc- 
cur on an average of ten to 20 times a 
month. Appeals for autonomy by rebel- 
lious Kurds have been answered with poi- 
son gas and forced relocation. Not even 
presumably loyal army officers are shield- 
ed from Saddam's wrath: many died in 
suspicious helicopter crashes during the 
gulf war. 

Abroad, Saddam has embarked on a 
dangerous course to intimidate opponents 
and supporters alike, Last March an Iraq- 
bound shipment of devices, widely be- 
lieved to be for use in triggering a nuclear 
explosion, was intercepted in London. The 
ensuing speculation about his militaristic 
intentions provoked Saddam to warn, *We 
will let our fire eat half of Israel if it tries to 
wage anything against Iraq.” A week later 
British officials impounded another Iraqi 
shipment, this one containing what de- 
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fense experts thought was the barre] ofi 
world's largest cannon. 

All this might not be so alarming w 
it not for Saddam’s apparent determi 
tion to transform Iraq into a regional, 
perpower with a nuclear capability, By 
dad's vast arsenal of sophistica, 
weaponry is at the disposal of a 1 milli; 
strong battle-hardened military, by far; 
largest of any Arab state. Given Isra; 
formidable military strength, Sadda 
buildup amounts to a Middle East very 
of mutual assured destruction, the sz 
kind of nerve-racking standoff that s 
erned East-West relations throughout; 
cold war. 

But even lraq's Arab neighbors i 
made nervous by Saddam's demonstra 
willingness to use his weapons. One year: 
ter assuming the presidency in 1979, $ 
dam sent his armies into Iran, anticipatin 
quick and easy grab of disputed territo 
Before a cease-fire halted the fighting ei 
years later, Saddam had used his chem 
weapons against Iran's soldiers and fired 
missiles on Tehran and other cities. Dur 
the savage war, Saddam enunciated (0а! 
iting Arab delegation his guiding phil 
phy toward the region by pounding a të 
with his shoe and shouting, “That’s theo 
way to treat Arabs!” 

The roots of Saddam’s totalitarian! 
pulse can be traced to the northern Jr 
town of Tikrit, where he was born in If 
to an impoverished peasant family. Fathi 
less, Saddam spent much of his youth 
his maternal uncle, Khairallah Talfah. 
army officer who in 1941 supporte 
failed attempt to topple Iraq's British? 
trolled monarchy. Talfah's five-year ! 
prisonment instilled in the young Sad" 
a profound bitterness that would give" 
to a nationalistic fervor and an acute d® 
to rid not only Iraq but also the entire ^ 
world of foreign influence. 4 

Saddam’s first venture into subve™ 


politics came in 1956 when, as û 
member of the Baath Party, he pal 
pated in an abortive coup agains! f 
Faisal Il. The task was complete® = 
years later by military strongman An 


Karim Kassem. When the Baathist t 


no better under the new regime. 5а 3 
was tapped by the party in 1959 to V 
sinate Kassem. That attempt also E 
but Saddam emerged a hero as sto, 
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culated of how he had a companion ihe 
bullet from his leg with a perk, 
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S escaped o Syria была ав fiiy en. | 
By 1968 the Baath Party TR Уй 
enched, and Saddam embarked on a ris- 
s career that earned him the monicker 
«Butcher of Baghdad." He ordered up, 
| presided over and even participated in exe- 
cutions of rivals, some of them once close 
friends. Two years a80, Saddam ordered 
—— ine trial of his own son Uday, who had 
de clubbed to death a presidential bodyguard. 
Eventually Saddam succumbed to appeals 
for clemency, and Uday was merely sent 
into brief exile. : Р 
Tel of; For a man who aims to dominate the 
А Arab world, the Iraqi leader is reclusive 
ing «| and aloof. He has not traveled outside the 
еті Arab world since 1985, and rarely grants 
Опа interviews. Despite a feverish cult of per- 
ity. Bal sonality, little is known about his habits or 
stica] tastes beyond the image he cultivates as a 
| milli patron of music and poetry. Those outside 
by farı| his tightly controlled inner circle have little 
n Ista sense of the humorless man who hides be- 
Sadda| hind bombastic statements and paternalis- 
st vers|. tic visits to the countryside. 
the sa Hence his every action becomes grist 
that «| for analysis. Saddam’s obsession with secu- 
ghouti| rity, which includes periodic purges of the 
party and the military, may merely be pru- 
hbors | dent, though some analysts see hints of 
lonstrai| paranoia. Yet most are convinced that 
je vear| Saddam is cunningly sane. “He is not a lu- 
979. | natic," says a high-ranking Israeli intelli- 
icipatin| gence official. *He is a megalomaniac, but 
terri) he is rational." Concurs Philip Robins, 
iting ei head of Middle East programs at the Lon- 
СЫП don-based Royal Institute of International 
dfired'| Afairs: “He is not driven by ideology or 
Dr whim. He coldly calculates every move.” 
oa For that reason Saddam is not likely to 
о phil do anything that would jeopardize his 
ni standing either in Iraq or in the Middle 
^s theo East. Many Western analysts believe Sad- 
| dam would not be so foolish as to initiate a 
tiam first strike against Israel, a move that 
пе 0 would invite only his destruction. At the 
"e same time, they warn that he is capable of 
M " vicious retaliation and caution against at- 
ly. Fal tempts to isolate him, which might provoke 
youth") his use of outlawed weapons. 
E The U.S. Administration and Middle 
opo E. East moderates, including Egypt's Hosni 
ritis? | Mubarak and Jordan's King Hussein, feel 
:- year ! that the best antidote to Saddam's poten: 
g Sad tial barbarity is to keep him engaged in dia- 
d give!) logue. In November 1988 the U.S. used 
ute d| quiet diplomacy to extract from Saddam a 
ntireAl| promise that he would not be first, in fu- 
| ture, to use chemical weapons. Despite his 
subve®} confrontational tone in Baghdad last week 
as af Saddam signed on to a watered-down com- 
je part muniqué that fell short of his call for oil 
inst № sanctions against the U.S. That was only a 
leted minor victory for the region’s moderates 
an АЎ who have much to fear from Saddam's 
nists fi breed of radicalism. But it provided some 
s, Sadi! E men that as long as they can 
9 to 09 keep Saddam talking, there is hope of per- 
о fall) Suading him to pursue a more reasonable 
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stories! Ourse., Reported by Dean Fischer/Baghdad, 
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Jon D. Hull/Jerusalem and William Madar London E M 
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STAYING ON TOP 


Despite a futile eight-year war that left more than 1 million Iraqis and Iranians dead, 
Saddam Hussein seems more firmly entrenched than ever. He has maintained his firm grip 
on power and extended his influence throughout the Middle East by his willingness to use 
whatever it takes to stay on top. 


E MILITARY 
MUSCLE 

A 1 million-man 
battle-tested 
army, 700 combat 
aircraft, 6,000 
tanks, a vast array 
of chemical 
weapons, missiles 
capable of 
delivering 
warheads up to 
2,000 km. 


m NUCLEAR 
CAPABILITY 
Notthe slightest 
doubt that Iraqis 
developing 
nuclear weapons. 
Foreign sting 
operations this 
year blocked 
export of trig- 
gering devices, 
but Iraq is likely to 
possess nuclear 
weapons in five 
years. 


B REIGN OF 
TERROR 
Consistent 
elimination of 
anyone suspected 
of disloyalty. 
Informing, torture 
andarrest 
commonplace. 
According to 
Amnesty 
International, ten 
to 20 public 
hangings a month. 


VIALE SVIROT. 


ш REGIONAL 
INTIMIDATION 
Demonstrated 
willingness to 
attack foes, vast 
oil wealth, shrewd 
exploitation of 
Arab tension and 
frustrations with 
peace process. 


| Department of Agriculture, pro- 


With a Little Help from Friends 


By RICHARD HORNIK 


he man who now threatens the peace 

of the Middle East was on the ropes 
himself just a few years ago. Saddam Hus- 
sein's forces were on the verge of being 
overrun by Iran's fanatical Revolutionary 
| Guards, and in spite of billions of dollars in 
aid to Iraq from other Arab states, his 
| weaponry was insufficient, his coffers were 
| empty and his credit rating was abysmal. 
| Despite an informal embargo, the world's 
armsmakers were willing to sell Iraq prac- 
tically anything—for a price. Eventually 
| Saddam found benefactors in the West: 
nations more fearful of an Iranian victory 
| than of him. France supplied an estimated 
| $12 billion worth of military hardware be- 
tween 1981 and 1988. Iraq was able 
| to buy sophisticated technology for 
| its missile-development program 
| from willing, or gullible, firms in 
| Britain, Italy, Germany and the 
U.S. To finance those purchases, 
the cash-strapped Saddam needed 
a friendly banker. He found at least 
| two: the Atlanta branch of Italy’s 
| largest bank and Uncle Sam. 

This month a U.S. grand jury in 
Atlanta is expected to hand up in- 
| dictments in connection with al- 
| most $3 billion in unauthorized 
loans funneled to Iraq through the 
local branch of the Rome-based 
Banca Nazionale del Lavoro. Al- 
| though the individual credits them- 
| selves were not forbidden, their 
| sum total violated state and federal 
banking regulations in the U.S., as 
well as those of the home bank in It- 
aly. Federal investigators are re- 
portedly trying to ascertain if BNL 
Atlanta extended a credit to a Brit- 
ish-based company accused of try- 
ing to procure for Iraq elements of 
a triggering device for an atom 
bomb, a transaction uncovered by a 
joint U.S.-British sting operation 
ast March. 

The U.S. Government connec- 
tion surfaced when it turned out 
that a fourth of the export credits 
| extended by BNL had been backed 

by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. The ccc, an arm of the U.S. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


بابر 


vides guarantees to spur sales of 
American farm products. But the 
department's own inquiry revealed 
that the ccc had no idea whether 


How the U.S. and its allies share the blame for Iraq's emergence 
as one of the world's most dangerous nations 


to purchase U.S. farm commodities that 
actually reached Iraq, or were resold to 
third countries for hard currency. Possibly 
some of the credit guarantees backed ship- 
ments of nonagricultural products like 
transportation spare parts. 

In Italy BNL officials attempted to pin 
the blame on a rogue branch manager in 
Atlanta. But the trail has also led to accusa- 
tions that BNL credits were used to finance 
sales by Italian and other Western firms of 
equipment for Iraq's Condor 2 missile, an 
intermediate-range nuclear-capable mis- 
sile. But uncovering the full details about 
how the loans were used has proved ex- 
tremely difficult: as much as $500 million of 
the credits that BNL Atlanta approved, say 
Italian sources, do not carry the names of 


Alarge metal cylinder seized at Frankfurt airport in April 


the credits it had backed were used 


Was Iraq using credits to build up its arsenal? 
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specific companies, making it im possi} 
determine what they financed. | 

The indiscretions of BNL апа the 
were badly kept secrets. Says Italian S | 
tor Francesco Forte, a member ofa ч | 
mentary commission investigating, | 
BNL affair: “It was widely known in li | 
that the way to finance operations у 
Iraq was through Atlanta." Regula, | 

à s A (б 
negligence in the U.S. banking indu; 
was common during much of the pas; 
cade. Congressional watchdogs haq b 
complaining for three years about re y 
that ccc credits were not carefully suy 
vised. And the Reagan and Bush admi; 
trations consistently turned a blind eye 
Iraq’s pursuit of missiles and chem; 

E 
weapons. Says W. Seth Carus, a misi 
proliferation expert at the Naval Warg 
lege Foundation: “The U.S. clearly dec 
ed to help Iraq in its fight with Iran.” 

But U.S. assistance apparently did; 
end when the war did in 1988. Even af 
the potential misuse of CCC guarany 
was disclosed, and despite Iraq's wors 
ing financial condition, the Bush Айт. 
istration approved an additio: 
$500 million credit line for ù 
year under the same CCC progre 
Officials argued that any previo 
problems involving diversion 
misuse of its guarantees had be 
solved. 

In spite of Saddam's noisy sat 
rattling this year, Washington № 
done nothing to tighten contr 
over exports of equipment with 
tentially dangerous applicatio: 
The State Department has not: 
clared Iraq a *country of concen 
a classification that would imp 
tighter export controls on a long! 
of items that might have milit 
applications. In the absence of% 
a classification, the Commerce? 
partment is currently consider 
“оп a case-by-case basis” 63 apr 
cations for licenses to export $ 
pect equipment. The departmi 
did belatedly drop Iraq from! 
itinerary of a special aero 
trade mission by American firms 
the Middle East, but the Adm? 
tration's stance is still ambivalet! 

USS. officials claim that 108 
ter to maintain good relations Vf 
Iraq than to isolate it—the same 
gument Bush has used to JU? 
continued sales of high-tech ed? 
ment to China. But Iraq is far ™ 
unpredictable and threaten" 
Through benign neglect Of & 
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to make it possible for S2 


Hussein to pursue his own 


U.S. interests. — With геро 


Karen Wolman/Rome 


scious effort, Washington is he | 
visiot | 
the power balance in the Mi 
East—a vision distinctly СО “ti | 
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|| yUGOSLAVIA 


A Clean Slate 
For the Boss 


Shedding communism for 
a new party 


ike many of Eastern Europe's Com- 

munist Party politicians, Yugoslavia s 
Prime Minister, Ante Markovic, is find- 
ing the legacy of the past an insupport- 
able burden. Last week Markovic an- 
nounced that he would form a new 
political party to run in the country’s first 
free federal elections, which are sched- 
uled for this fall. “The entire government 
supports me,” Markovic said. He thus 
became the first Communist leader in the 
region to attempt to hold on to power 


while changing his political affiliation. 

Markovic, 65, is a native of Croatia who 
fought with the Communist-led partisans 
against the Nazis and later went on to head 
the giant Rade Koncar engineering com- 
bine. Appointed Prime Minister in March 
1989, he has enjoyed more popularity than 
any other Yugoslav politician since the late 
Marshal Tito. His greatest triumph: creat- 
ing a wide base of popular support despite 
the ethnic turmoil that has recently beset 
his country, a federation of six republics 
and two semiautonomous regions. Yugo- 
slavs particularly applaud Markovic's suc- 
cess in slashing inflation, which has de- 
clined from an annual rate of 2000% to 
virtually zero today. His austerity package 
of wage and price freezes has so far not 
sparked the massive unemployment that 
critics had predicted. 

But his economic victories may soon 
unravel. Credit restrictions have helped 


: 2 | 
| cause a 10% fall in manufacturing output | 


during the first quarter of the year, and | 
more than 200 firms are in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, threatening 135,000 jobs. A full- 
fledged recession would surely sour, if not 
destroy, Markovic’s chances at the polls. 
The Prime Minister must know that he 
does not have much time to turn his popu- 
lar appeal into an effective organization. | 
Nationalist fervor is rising everywhere. 
Pitched battles broke out in Zagreb last 
month between Croat and Serb supporters 
of the country’s two leading soccer teams. 
In the westernmost republics, Slovenia and | 
Croatia, the ruling parties, which won pow- | 
er in free elections last April and May, now | 
openly demand sovereignty. At the same | 
time, Markovic faces fierce opposition | 
from his old party cronies. Last week the | 
old-line communist Belgrade daily Politika | 
claimed to see in the Prime Minister's plan | 
a “new political monopoly.” и | 


ROMANIA 


“Socialism in One Family" 


ressed in a loose-fitting 
D suit and wearing tinted 
glasses, Nicu Ceausescu 
showed few signs of the arro- 
gance and swagger he had dis- 
played six months ago. But 
things were different then. For- 
merly a high-profile regional 
party boss in the Transylvanian 
city of Sibiu, Ceausescu last 
week was pale and nervous as 
he faced a five-man military tri- 
bunal in a makeshift courtroom at the local 
House of Culture. He stood accused of 
committing genocide by ordering security 
forces to open fire on demonstrators in Si- 
biu during the revolution last December. 


THE FATE OF 
THE CEAUSESCUS 


Marin (brother) 
Trade counselor 

in Vienna, Reportedly 
committed suicide 
Dec. 28, 1989, 


Nicolae Andruta 
(brother) 

Lieutenant general 

in Interior Ministry, 

His trial for murder is 
temporarily adjourned, 


115 һе 


г Sade | 


| 3 cm = 
у, licu (son) 
Minister of Youth and Communist P 


Un trial for genocide 


Nicu in the dock 


A Ceausescu goes on trial, with others likely to follow 


Son of the former dictator 
Nicolae Ceausescu and his 
wife Elena, Nicu, 38, is the sec- 
ond of the extended ruling 
family to be tried since the se- 
cret hearing and execution of 
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Nicu’s uncle was brought to 
trial for murder in April, and 
many others in a system once 
described as “socialism in one 
family” are expected to face 
various criminal and civil charges. As mil- 
lions of Romanians watched last week's 
televised proceedings, Nicu denied the ac- 
cusations. “I did say to use weapons in ex- 
ceptional situations," Ceausescu conced- 


Elena's mother Found in their residence during the 
revolution; rumored to have been starving. Died later in hospital. 


Nicolae & 


ound 


Ilie (brother) 
Deputy, Minister 
of Defense. 
Now in custody, 
awaiting trial. 


Florea (brother) 
Journalist with 

party newspaper. 
Whereabouts 
uncertain; possibly 
in custody. 


his parents on Christmas Day. | 


ed, “but not against the people of Sibiu.” | 
According to the indictment, Ceau- 
sescu ordered the shooting that left 89 peo- 
ple dead and more than 200 wounded in Si- | 
biu, an industrial city of 173.000. An army | 
general has testified that Ceausescu told | 
him during the protests, “We are in a state 
of war ... Let's finish it off." In court 
Ceausescu detailed the increasingly des- 
perate telephone calls to his mother in Bu- 
charest and the growing confusion as the | 
uprising spread. He claimed that the Sibiu 
deaths occurred after he had fled to the | 
capital. The trial was adjourned after four | 
daysso that Ceausescu could undergo med- 
ical tests, but it is expected to resume on | 
June 25. The former playboy’s dissolute | 
life-style and violent excesses made him the 
most hated member of the Ceausescu clan 
after his father and mother. But if convict- 
ed, he faces a life sentence rather than the 
death penalty. That was abolished follow- 
ing the execution of his parents. и 


Магіа апа 
Elena 

(sisters) 

Possibly in custody. 


fon (brother) 

Vice chairman of State 
Planning Committee. 
Whereabouts uncertain. 


Valentin (son) 


Researcher, Romanian Institute foi 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Nuclear Physics. Awaiting trial 
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Rebel leader Taylor: tribal war 


LIBERIA 
Doe on 
The Run 


Monrovia is fast becoming a 
lonely place. As the rebel Na- 
tional Patriotic Front advanced 
to within 20 miles of the capital, 
everyone, including the wife 
and children of President Sam- 
uel Doe, was leaving town. The 


| | impetus is the wave of killings 


|| between Doe’s supporters and 
| | the Gio and Mano tribes, which 
| | dominate the Front. Led by 
Charles Taylor, a former gov- 
ernment official, the Front 
seems poised to oust the re- 
gime, which has been accused 
of corruption and rights abuses. 

The panic intensified last 
week when Liberian troops in- 
vaded a United Nations com- 
pound in Monrovia, where 
hundreds of Gio and Mano ref- 
ugees were seeking protection. 
One security guard was killed, 
and up to 40 refugees were 
abducted. ш 


HIGH SEAS 


Catch of 
The Day 


When Soviet patrol boats 
seized a fleet of North Korean 
fishing vessels operating in 
the restricted northern Pacific 
early last month, the Soviets 
themselves were caught by sur- 
prise. The twelve ships flying 
North Korean flags in fact be- 
longed to Japan, and most of 
the crewmen under arrest were 
Japanese. 

Moscow and Tokyo have an 
agreement that limits the annu- 
al catch Japan can take from 
those waters. According to Jap- 
anese investigators, the Shoho 
Fisheries Co. struck a deal with 
a North Korean fishing outfit to 
lease Japanese boats and mar- 
ket the catch. 

Soviet fisheries officials de- 
nounced the scheme as “mali- 
cious poaching.” But neither 
Japan nor the Soviet Union 
wants to turn the case into a 
major issue. Soviet authorities 
have informally indicated that 
they would soon release most of 
the 169 fishermen detained at 
Shikotan Island. и 
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Gaviria and family се 
COLOMBIA 


President of 
Last Resort 


After a violent election cam- 
paign left three presidential 
candidates dead, Colombians 
went to the polls last week and 
elected César Gaviria Trujillo 
of the ruling Liberal Party with 
a surprisingly large 47% of the 
vote. Gaviria, 43, owes his vic- 
tory in part to his willingness to 
pick up the mantle of antidrug 
crusaders after his party’s lead- 


rate; he is tough on drugs, and on the U.S, 


ing candidate was gunned dor 
last August by drug-cartel ; 
sassins. Gaviria emerged as | 
most vocal of the candidat 
against the narcotraficantes. ` 
am a supporter of extradition 
says Gaviria, though he war 
to use it only as a “last resort’ 

The President-elect, wi 
will take office on Aug. 7, al 
insists that the U.S. do тоге! 
help win the drug war. "Ti 
U.S. has to understand we dor 
want their troops," he sq 
“We want to be treated fairly; 
a trading partner." | 
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NICARAGUA 


What’s Yours 
Is Mine 


Fledgling President Violeta 
Barrios de Chamorro knew she 
faced an economic morass after 
ten years of Sandinista rule. She 
now knows how big it is. The 
Sandinistas, defeated in last 
February’s elections, apparent- 


ly spent their final days in pow- 
er plundering from the govern- 
ment much of whatever could 
be stolen or sold. 

New Communications Min- 
ister Pablo Vigil, for example, 
has discovered a February 
contract for the purchase of 
$392,000 worth of Toyota vehi- 
cles. The funds and cars are 
missing. At least $250,000 was 
transferred from the Commu- 


nications Ministry to the wat 
authority earlier this year. B 
there is no record that the fur 
were received. The Sandinis! 
rammed through laws befo 
leaving office that protect tht 
from legal retribution. Expla mE 
ex-President Daniel Ог “°F 
Saavedra: “What is being call 
plundering was nothing mU 
than a decision to benefit Ù 
people.” 


PERU 


20 Years Later, 
AGrim Reprise 


Buildings crumbled, the ground 
cracked and thousands of peo- 
ple fled into the streets last week 
as a powerful earthquake shook 
northern Peru. At least 100 peo- 
ple died, hundreds were injured 
and 66,000 left homeless in the 
temblor, which measured 6.2 on 
the Richter scale and was fol- 


tered as high as 5.8. 
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A building destroy 
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ed by the quake that killed atleast 100 
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The quake was centered: 
the department of San Мал! 
the western edge of the Am? 
rain forest. Electric and t 
phone service to the are" 
knocked out. Heavy rains In^ 
jungle region and roads blo® 
with fallen trees hamper 
forts to bring in doctors, 1“ 
cal supplies and other emere 
cy help. The disaster came!’ 
two days before ceremonies, 
commemorate a 1970 qua abr 
and ensuing mud slides © Po: 
killed an estimated 70,000 = 
ple in one northern city 2102 
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Press 


Magazines 


S39 METETA NACI моу 


- Vanity Fair, GQ 
16 other U.S. 
publications 
41 non-U.S.. 
magazines, 
including 29 
editions of Vogue 


Book —— 
‘| Imprints - 
‚ | Random House 
‘Alfred A. Knopf 
Crown Publishing 
| | Pantheon Books 
and others 


SI AND DON 
TAKE STOCK 


New Yorker, Parade; 3e 


1 


Y. / 


Newspa 
Newark Star- 
Cleveland Plair-Doaler 
Portland Orecoriar 


St. Louis Pos?-Disoates 

New Orleans id 
Times-Picayune 

and 19 others 


7 Price tags show 
the estimated value 
of the divisions. 
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The Newhouse Powerhouse 


A family publishing firm pursues a winning formula 


S ca’s biggest privately held media em- 
pire, operated by a few simple rules. First, 
he exerted no influence on the politics or 
ideology of his 31 newspapers and seven 
magazines. Second, he never superim- 
posed a high-powered team of overseers. 
Instead he relied on his own bulging brief- 
case and the loyalty of his clan: dozens of 
relatives held jobs on the payroll. Third, he 
kept so low a profile that he could walk un- 
recognized through his own newsrooms. 
Since his death a decade ago, New- 
house’s two sons have expanded the family 
holdings to an estimated value of about 
$11 billion, thereby creating one of the big- 
gest family fortunes in the U.S. But the 
company style has drastically changed. 
While Donald Newhouse, 60, runs 
newspaper and cable-TV divisions in much 
the same unobtrusive manner as of old, el- 
der brother S.I. Jr., 61, known as Si, has 
brought increasing turmoil and even tu- 
mult to the glamorous and influential if 
less profitable, magazine and book divi- 
sions, a publishing kingdom that extends 
Over much of the world. 
f In recent years, scarcely a month has 
gone by without an uproar at one or anoth- 
er of the magazines. Top editors have been 
abruptly ousted, sweeping redesigns im- 
Posed and, on occasion, wholesale changes 


000 p Ordered in publications’ basic personality 


y 2100 


| 


amuel I. Newhouse, builder of Ameri- | and direction—even at periodicals that the 


outside world considered successful. Sup- 
porters among Si’s employees are far fewer 
off the record than on, and he is considered 
so temperamental and publicity shy that 
some editors stipulate that they cannot be 
quoted by name even to praise him. Says 
Nicholas von Hoffman, a contributor to 
Newhouse’s Vanity Fair: “He is the su- 
preme emperor.” 

The most acrid controversy, however, 
has come at the prestigious Random 
House book-publishing division, which the 
family bought in 1980. Between November 
and March the longtime chief executive, a 
key division head and five other senior edi- 
tors all departed amid charges that New- 
house wanted to censor the politics of 
books, to balance a supposed leftist bias in 
the company’s lists, and that he underval- 
ued the social and cultural significance of 
books as distinct from their profitability. 
Replied Newhouse: “I do not like charity 
cases. I believe my operations should have 
the sense of security that comes from 
knowing that their work leads to a profit.” 

At the center of Si’s kingdom is the 
Condé Nast Co., which publishes twelve 
magazines in the U.S., including Vanity 
Fair, Vogue, Glamour, GQ and Self, and 41 


. publications overseas, ranging from Vogue 


Bambini in Italy to Tatler in Britain to 
Vogue Living in Australia. Newhouse also 
A in Guruku 


nangi Collection, Haridwar 


owns the New Yorker, which he bought for 
$168 million in 1985 and has somewhat re- 
vamped. Last month he launched an Ital- 
ian edition of Vanity Fair, the 14th Condé 
Nast magazine to be published in Italy. 

Even the company’s most successful 
editor, Tina Brown, who transformed Van- 
ity Fair into the hottest, hippest U.S. 
monthly of the moment, concedes that Si 
rates editors primarily by their circulation 
sales. “I’m very much aware of the num- 
bers,” she says. “I don’t take my job for 
granted.” But she adds that Si is supportive 
of editors who deliver, quickly providing 
whatever resources are needed. Says she: 
“If I have a question, I usually get an an- 
swer in a couple of hours.” 

He is also generous. Salaries for top 
editors at the magazines range upward 
from $225,000 a year. In addition, because 
Newhouse expects his editors to be part of 
Manhattan's social circuit—and give chic 


parties that he will attend— benefits can in- | 


clude clothing allowances of $10,000 or 
more, subsidized home mortgages and un- 
limited expense accounts. 

But one former editor warns, "Its a 
highly charged atmosphere. You get paid a 
lot, and you pay for it. You don't know 
when your chair will be removed." Two 
weeks ago, Emma Soames, the editor of 


the London-based Tatler for the past two | 


years, was summoned to a five-minute 
meeting. Told by the editorial director o£ 
Condé Nast that the magazine would take 
a new direction, and without her, the 
shocked Soames left with what was said to 
be a “generous” payoff. 

Although opinions differ on Si's style of 
management, it is hard to quarrel with the 
results. Random House, bought for $70 
million in 1980; went on a spree of acquisi- 
tion and expansion into the global market, 
and is deemed by financial analysts to be 
worth more than $1.5 billion. The maga- 
zines are also prospering. 

In addition to their business success, 
the Newhouses won a singular victory in 
March against the U.S. Internal Revenue 
Service, saving about $1 billion in taxes and 
interest on 5.1.5 estate. Although S.I. had 
held the only voting stock, and thus had to- 
tal operating control, his heirs argued that 
his voting shares should not be valued as 
worth any more than their nonvoting 
shares because any stockholder dispute 
could result in protracted litigation and 
block a potential sale. 

For all the change since the founder's 
death, at least one rule remains emphatical- 
ly in effect: about two dozen family mem- 
bers are on the payroll. Observes Peter Dia- 
mandis, a magazine entrepreneur and 
friend of Sis: “The only certainty about 
what will happen to the company is that, 


whoever runs it, the boss's family name will |. 


be the same." 
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Business 


Let’s Get Crazy! 


Creativity is the buzzword as U.S. companies try to spark daring new ideas 


By JAY COCKS 


harlie Parker is in business. 
That's right. Bird’s Billie's 
Bounce, once a touchstone of be- 
bop, has lately found a second, al- 
ternate life. Played on videotape at semi- 
nars organized by the Center for Creative 
Leadership, the Bounce rebounds off the 


giuae's 


consciousness of assembled managers and 
executives, freeing them to pursue the 
goals of increased productivity and higher 
profits in a very timely fashion. 

Bop on the bottom line is just one way 
of solving what Deborah Dougherty, assis- 
tant professor of management at Pennsyl- 
vania's Wharton School, sees as the crucial 
problem of the new decade: "connecting 
innovation with existing business." In an 
era of global competition, fresh ideas have 
become the most precious raw materials. 
That means companies suddenly want 


their employees to think on their own, 
which calls for enormous change at firms 
where imagination was once considered a 
subversive trait. “In the past four years, 
creativity has been mainstreamed,” says 
Roger von Oech, who runs Creative Think, 
a Menlo Park, Calif., outfit specializing in 
shaking out new ideas. 

“The hot topic right now is creative 
problem solving,” agrees Betty Edwards, 
director of the Center for the Educational 
Application of Brain Hemisphere Re- 
search at California State University, Long 
Beach. Edwards, the author of Drawing on 


the Right Side of the Brain (copies sold: 1.4 
million), has limbered the lobes of execu- 
tives at companies as varied as IBM and 
Patagonia by helping them learn the basic 
perceptual skills required for drawing. Says 
Robert Kelley, adjunct professor of busi- 
ness administration at Pennsylvania’s Car- 
negie Mellon University: “The vital ques- 
tion American businesses face is to 


Bounce 


determine if they are going to require cre- 
ativity on a regular basis. If so, they need 
talent in place, and no one knows how to 
do this very well.” 

But the folks at the Center for Creative 
Leadership, with headquarters in Greens- 
boro, N.C., are giving it a fair shot. At a 
seminar organized by Stanley Gryskiewicz, 
a director at the center, trumpeter Bobby 
Bradford plays Billie’s Bounce, then com- 
ments on his ensemble: “Everybody knows 


ativity in a corporate framework, ther. 
normal barriers to understanding” , 
Gryskiewicz. “But when you focus on: 
ativity in another field, people say, 
mind’s looser. І can suddenly m 
connections.’ ” 1 
Some of the connections may noth 
appealing to everyone. Creativity г 
even the most creative definitions. “Т, 
to pin down creativity," as a speaker 
recently at one of the Hallmark card cor 
ny's regular seminars, “is like trying to 
Jell-O to the wall.” When the corporate; $.— 
is to the wall, however, a wild swing ca : 
the best move. “Desperation is a good: 
tive," says David Luther, senior vice y 
dent and corporate director of qualit Con 
Corning. “Customers came to us and s gror 
we didn’t change, they'd go somew sett! 
else." bes 
Corning gave its employees uns mar 
freedom to think of solutions, backin mer 
from hands-on management and organi role 
the staff into some 3,000 teams of up lî sive 
members each. One result: profits haven Jack 
250% since 1982. “By the mid-1990s, Prot 
Luther, “we’ll define good manageme . 
the ability to get out of the way.” Manz deli 
at Eastman Kodak decided to let the!’ WL 
on the factory floor run the professional: 
manufacturing unit. In 1989 the unit, ¥ ub 
had run $1 million over budget, came it 
million under. Such feats should be P" 
hooed as an example to other workers lanc 
Paul Schumann, a creativity consultat Ton 
Technology Futures based in Austin, X gun 
His advice to managers: “Make hero urge 
Gor 
CREATWE QEoLLE МЄ ry. 
MoRE Мотоң SENSITIVE pan 


how many measures there are in this piece. “ify 
Everybody knows the harmonic sequence. doir 
Nobody here is the leader. Everybody's NT a) ТА 
free to make апу responsible decision, but ©) Us W j ny v 
we must also deal with surprise. Part of our | . ° o o ^ 195 
training is to come out and dance on a slip- / pha 
pery floor.” У to r 

Not everyone in the audience may be fa- fun. 
miliar with measures and har- thin 
monics, but in discussion ا‎ \ doir 

rt 


groups that follow the presen- 
tation, almost every executive 
in the place knows what it's like 
to go stepping on a slippery 
floor. *When you talk to 

business people about cre- 
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ees who personify what you want 


known around the office. One skunkwork- 


m employ nization.” ing engineer came up with the idea for those | CKEATLUITY 15 A NEGATE 
"to see in the oe fair amount of workplace | neat adhesive Post-it notes while letting his | WoRD 1N BUSINESS 
| ps ut the whole subject. “Cre- imagination roam. This and other employ- 
skepticism а 2 ative word in business,” | ee-generated brainstorms, from three-di- 
айуу. Is à E ER professor of business at | mensional magnetic recording tape to dis- @ 
James REIS College, says with regret. | posable masks, have encouraged 3M to set a SS à 
Elo n Experimentation in goal of 2596 in total revenues from new 2 ) 
j agement style is pretty much con- | products developed in the past five years. | & 
pio S x than 1096 of all U.S. firms. | Currently those revenues are running clos- NS & 
mos aen anyone think that manage- | er to 30%, and ЗМ figures that nearly. ‚+ 3 
"od vant more creativity?" asks Audrey | 7076 of its annual $12 billion in sales 
Ser nagement counselor for the | comes from ideas that originated 
) айша наны from the work force. ET 
Hewlett-Packard is spendinge 
<, ther Lose MEE n m nearly two years and $40 million 7 
ding” ı designing a “factory of the future,- Y 7 
CUS on; 05 М0 cu scheduled to open in Puerto Rico >~ 
e say next year, where computer-systems 2 
nly m, employees will be hired on the ba- 
sis of their creative potential. Judging that | posite whole brain," thus working more ef- 
y nott kind of potential is the business of Ned | ficiently, and creatively. 
VIDy. те Herrmann, whose North Carolina-based At the University of Houston, Jack Mat- 
ns. “Tr Applied Creative Services runs workshops | son runs a course the students have nick- 
aker n; on *whole-brain theory." Herrmann, who | named Failure 101. They are encouraged to 
ard cor spent 35 years at General Electric, a dozen | build the tallest structure possible out of ice- 
ying to of them as head of management education, | cream-barsticks, then to look for "the insight 
poratet has cooked up a test called the Herrmann | in every failure. Those who end up with the 
ving Cat Brain Dominance Instrument, which in- | highest projects went through the most fail- 
a good: cludes such queries as “Have you ever ex- | ures. Whoever followed a fixed idea from the 
vice pr perienced motion sickness ... in response | outset never finished first.” 
f qualit Conference Board, a business research | to vehicular motion?" Herrmann main- Business baptism by pop stick may not 
ands group. “It’s uncontrollable. It's rather un- | tains that people who are right-quadrant | be quite as cool as listening to Charlie 
somewW settling to foster creativity and might even | dominant, or more “artistic,” “emotional” | Parker, but it still might be good prepara- 
be self-defeating for a manager. The job of | and “spiritual,” are also more motion- | tion for the future. Already executives trom 
es unl’ management is to control.” The adjust- | sensitive. companies like Chevron and Amoco have 
backing ment isn't easy. “A lot of managers are in Is this why Woody Allen might avoid | found themselves in two-day creativity sem- 
| organ: role shock. They're still fearful, apprehen- | roller coasters? Does Yo Yo Ma get car- | inars, working on problems like how to raise 
of upt sive and unwilling to give up power," says | sick in a limo en route to the concert? | two candles to eye levelin a dark room using 
shaver Jack Grayson, chairman of the American | That's not the point, according to Herr- | only string and paper clips. Only Deliver- 
990s,” Productivity and Quality Center. mann. With H.B.D.1. results in hand, a man- | ance might be adequate preparation for one 
agemer It was the absence of direct control and | ager can select people with different ways | problem-solving ploy practiced at the Gan- 
" Mang deliberate structure, however, that moved | oflearning, who together will form “а com- | nett-owned News-Press in Fort Myers, Fla. 


Employees find themselves out at sea 


et the { W.L. Gore & Associates, the 32-year- 
ssional! old outfit that introduced Teflon 
unit, W Products, from a glorified mom-and- 


ina 7.5-meter boat, often with only one 


BUILDING “He TALLEST STRUCTURE 1 
experienced sailor on board. Says Ma- 


PoSSiSLE OUT o€ ICE-CREAM BAR STICKS 


ame in’ POP operation to a company with 37 
d be te plants worldwide. Gore’s 5,000 work- 
E ers (associates? in company par- 
sultani lance) turn out everything from elec- 
stin fd tronics to a new dental product for 
heros gum regeneration. Associates are 
Gore," says Jeanne Ambruster-Sher- 
RE гу, а biologist who works in the com- 
AVÉ pany’s sales-and-marketing division, 
if you're not making mistakes, you're 
doing something wrong." Vieve Gore, 

i 17, who co-founded the compa- 

wt ny with her late husband Bill in 

_ 1958, puts it even more em- 

J phatically: *Our objective was 

to make money while having 

fun. If you're told to do some- 

thing, it’s not as much fun as 

doing what you want to do." 

4 In Minneapolis ЗМ encour- Q 

ages employees to devote about 
15% of their work schedule to ® / 
A non-job related tasks, or doing 
Skunkworks" duty, as it's 


urged to take long chances. “At 


delyn Jennings, a Gannett senior vice 
V president: “Some need to lead. Some 
/ need to follow. But they all need to get 
back to shore." 

- “You can’t just order up a good 
idea or spend money to find one,” 
S points out Hallmark’s Jon Hender- 
son, director of the company’s Cre- 
ative Resources Center. “You have to 
build a climate and give people the 
freedom to create things.” Better 
make that freedom and—remem- 
ber—two candles, a string and paper 

clips. 
Oh, by the way. Are you stumped? 
D) Think about the elusively obvious 
(like using the box the candles came 
in). Or maybe you'd better not go into 
the oil business. Or maybe 
you should just start listen- 
71^. -. ing to a little more Charlie 
A Parker. —Reported by Tom 
E Curry/Atlanta, John E. Gallagher/ ў 
° — New York and William McWhirter) | | 
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Feeling a Pocketbook Crunch 


or three years, Colin Richardson faith- 

fully made every payment on the 
$125,000 mortgage on his small auto- 
repair shop in Lexington, Mass. But last 
February the Bank of Boston suddenly 
called in the loan. The bank, which was re- 
sponding to pressure from USS. regulators 
to tighten credit standards, relented only 
after an outraged Richardson went public 
with his plight by telling it to reporters in a 
one-man media blitz. Says he: “It would 
have made no sense to close my doors and 
sell everything off just to pay back the 
bank. How absolutely ridiculous and as- 
tounding for a little loan like that.” 

Richardson’s indignation, if not his 
blunt tactics, is widely shared. Beset 
by tough new regulations and sad- 
dled with hastily made loans that 
went sour in the go-go 80s, many 
lenders are reluctant to grant credit E 
even to borrowers who present few 
risks. While the squeeze has so far 
been greatest in New England and 
neighboring states, economists wor- 
ry that it could swiftly spread. In a 
report issued last month, the Feder- 
al Reserve Board noted that 80% of 
the U.S. banks it surveyed said they 
had tightened their standards on 
loans for office buildings. A major- 
ity of the banks also said they had 
cut back their lending to small and 
medium-size companies. 

The new lending caution re- 
flects a backlash against the era of 
financial fraud and excess. After 
the collapse of hundreds of savings 
and loans, the U.S. Government last year 
barred S&Ls from lending amounts repre- 
senting more than 15% of their capital to 
any one customer. Previously, they could 
loan as much as 100%, which allowed 
some S&Ls to sink themselves by commit- 
ting a dangerously large amount to a sin- 
gle venture. Moreover, federal examiners 
began using strict new requirements to 
judge the quality of lending by commer- 
cial banks. “When regulators are being 
tough, bankers too have to be very cau- 
tious in terms of the credit they extend,” 
says Kenneth Guenther, executive vice 
president of the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation of America. 

Some banks throttled their lending 
down so sharply that Government leaders 
began to fear a full-fledged credit crunch. 
In a candid statement, the Federal Reserve 
said concern about the scarcity of credit 
had contributed to the central bank's deci- 
sion at a policy meeting last March not to 
raise interest rates, despite worries about 
inflation. Federal Reserve Chairman Alan 


80% 
54% 


J^ 


= | 


30% 


U.S. banks squeeze loose lending and make credit tougher to get 


Greenspan and other top regulators later 
urged banks during an extraordinary May 
10 session in Washington to continue mak- 
ing loans to credit-worthy customers. Said 
Greenspan at the meeting: “If you have 
zero loan losses, then you’re not doing 
your job.” 25 
Officials fear that a sharp reduction in 
lending could jolt the U.S. economy into a 
slump. Such concerns were underscored 
two weeks ago when the Government re- 
ported that the gross national product 
grew at an annual rate of just 1.3% in the 
first quarter, down from a previously esti- 
mated 2.1%. Coming on top of a dreary 
1.1% growth rate in the last quarter of 


had toughened the terms of their lending 
to small businesses 


had reduced their lines of credit to 
medium-size corporations 


1989, the revision indicated that the 71⁄2- 
year-long U.S. expansion could be in deep- 
ening danger of groaning to a halt. 

Meanwhile, Congress has been 
swamped with voter complaints that lend- 
ers have been unfairly rejecting loan re- 
quests. The House Committee on Small 
Business is holding a hearing this week on 
the scarcity of funds, and the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee will follow with its own 
hearings later this month. Says Senator 
Donald Riegle Jr. of Michigan: *Some 
kind of credit contraction is going on. It is 
probably most notable in real estate, but 
there is more and more evidence that it is 
spilling over to small business in general.” 
. Tight money has hit the construction 
industry with the force of a wrecking ball. 
The Government's latest statistics show 
that housing starts fell 5.8% in April to an 
annual rate of 1.25 million units, the lowest 
level since October 1982, when the U.S. 
economy was in a recession. 

The fallout has spread across the U.S. 


Michael Foreman, president of a small At- 


of banks in a Federal Reserve survey had tightened their 
standards on loans for commericial office buildings 


lanta development firm, has vainly h { 
for a year for financing to build m 
homes. Says he: “The banks are noid 
stingy with their loan money; the ( 
downright unreasonable. I have pot i i 
operation whatsoever." 0, 


Other types of contractors haye, | D 
hammered hard. The construction fim, 
thur Rubloff Real Estate & Capital ing |, 


cently abandoned plans to build a $1 bit 
commercial and industrial park in Subu 
Chicago because the company could To; 
tain a loan. Even developers in Soy 
California have been feeling the pinch, 
less you have a couple of lead tenants; 
up,” says Jack Kyser, chief economist of 
Los Angeles area Chamber of Comme 
“lenders don't want to talk to you.” 
Small companies are particularly; 
nerable to a credit crunch. Unlike qf 
corporations, which can sell bonds ori 
row on Wall Street, smaller firms rel; 
banks for most of their loans. В 
medium-size companies can: 
denly find themselves cut offf | | A 
vital funds. Arthur Pappatha al 


i 
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ran into a credit squeeze in Jan; У 
when he decided to expand Y s 
Lynn Creamery, a $200 millio | — 
year dairy business near Bos 

that his family has run for m E 
than a half-century. His local | wa 
which had promised to add $3 | up 
lion to the firm's $15 million lir | ac 
credit, suddenly backed outi ch 
warned him that he would s| Th 
lose access to the original $15: | рг 
lion. That sent Pappathanasit 

frantic dash for cash that er | he 
when he found banks in New) | т: 


City and London that were wil | sti 
to lend. Says he: “I didn’t sleep [— 
two months chasing these loam | — 
Few firms are as threatené 
tight credit as that quintessentially At 
can small business, the neighborhood’ 
dealer. Already hurt by weak sales and% 
der profits, dealers are watching theit! 
of credit dry up for everything from M 
rooms to repair shops. According to the 
tional Automobile Dealers Associ 
2,000 dealerships, or 8% of those 1 
U.S., will close their doors by 1992. . 
The Government effort last mot! 
persuade banks to make more loans? 
encouraging sign that the credit crun® 
not be allowed to strangle the U.S. 6 
my. Lawmakers, lenders and econon | ing 
New England have cited the May 10) an 
ington meeting between regulato® i 
bankers as evidence that the credit CP, 
the Northeast may be easing up. NO 
less, the experts say the region’s ecd 
has been so weakened by the scat 
credit and other problems that | 
likely to remain sluggish for the 16 
months.— By John Greenwald. With Rep% |. 
Bernard Baumohl and Stephen Pompe"! /Ne 
with other bureaus 
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ie Diaphragm Hole 
an: 
ut off | | A hole in the diaphragm The doctors cut open the uterus 
athe: | | allowed the fetal organs to and the left side of the baby. The 

PP move from the abdomen and abdominal organs were then 
ў in J: " . m 
pad stunt the growth of the lungs. moved to their correct positions. 
| millio: 
ar Bos lake Schultz appeared to be doomed 
| for m before he was even born. While he 
[оса | was in his mother's womb, a hole opened 
add $t | up in his diaphragm and allowed his stom- 
Шоп lir | ach, spleen and intestines to press into his 
d out:| chest cavity and put pressure on his lungs. 
гоша $| The grim prognosis: at birth he would 
al $151 | probably be unable to breathe. 
апазі! But Blake did breathe, and today he is a 
that ex | healthy nine-month-old—thanks to a dra- 
| Newl | matic operation carried out when he was 
rere wil | still a fetus. This procedure, the most im- 
ıt sleep’ 
se loans | 
eatent! 
ally At | 
огоо 
es ands M Н К 
3 Mistaken by 
vom) Millenni 

\ 
gto menniums 
SS 
rose i" | Geologists show that carbon 
on dating can be way off 

nsi A M 

| ds ў Е ver since its development in the 1940s, 
S. ed radiocarbon dating has been a vital 
-— tool for historians and paleontologists try- 
0 n Ing to pinpoint the ages of everything from 
ly i ancient animal bones to prehistoric human 
lato di settlements to Egyptian mummies. By 
dit “a measuring the decay of the natural radio- 
2 N active isotope carbon 14, which almost all 
KS ee Organisms ingest while they are alive, sci- 
scar! i €ntists can estimate how long it has been 
Nr. | ш an animal or plant died. 
the 1% ut those estimates, whil 

й | ; e valuable, are 
bee | also known to be somewhat uncertain. Last 
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Medicine 


Placenta 


Major Surgery Before Birth 


Doctors learn how to save lives by entering wombs 


A DELICATE PATCH JOB 


Uterus 


59975 


of Gore-Tex 
synthetic 
cloth 


Next a patch was placed over 
the hole in the diaphragm. 
Because the repositioning of 
the organs made the abdomen 
more crowded than before, 
the doctors used another 
patch to close the child’s side. 
TIME Diagram by Joe Lertola 


monitoring 
devices 


pressive achievement yet in the young field 
of fetal surgery, was performed by Dr. Mi- 
chael Harrison and colleagues at the Uni- 
versity of California, San Francisco, and 
reported last week in the New England 
Journal of Medicine. Seven weeks before 
Blake was born, the doctors cut into his 
mother's uterus and partly removed the fe- 
tus. Then they opened his left side, patched 
the hole in his diaphragm and put his or- 
gans back in the right places. 

Since the early 1980s, doctors have op- 


erated on fetuses, fixing urinary-tract 
blockages, for example, or inserting nee- 
dles to drain excess fluid from the brain. 
But never before had physicians success- 
fully performed such major surgery in the 
womb. Harrison hopes that his technique 
can be used to correct other potentially fa- 
tal problems, including large lung or spinal 
tumors and certain heart conditions. Sev- 
eral experts echoed that optimism. *We're 
in a whole new era of fetal treatment," said 
Dr. Eugene Pergament, head of reproduc- 
tive genetics at Northwestern Memorial 
Hospital. 

That era may take a while to unfold, 
however. For now, the procedure seems 
useful only for rare ailments. Blake 
Schultz's diaphragmatic hernia, for exam- 
ple, occurs in 1 out of every 2,200 births, 
and 90% of those cases are considered un- 
suitable for surgery. Moreover, while Har- 
rison has proved that this operation is fea- 
sible, only long-term clinical trials can 
establish that the surgery will be effective 
for a majority of patients. 

Harrison spent five years practicing 
and refining his technique on hundreds of 
sheep and monkeys. Even so, his first six 
operations on human fetuses with prob- 
lems similar to Blake's failed: he was un- 
able to save the babies because of difficul- 
ties encountered in handling their organs. 
After his success with Blake, Harrison per- 
formed a comparable prenatal operation 
on a little girl, who was also born healthy. 

Not many surgeons are likely to develop 
similar expertise soon. Nonetheless, Harri- 
son's work may herald a time when doctors 
can routinely help the unborn victims of 


nature's mistakes. — By Andrew Purvis 


Science 


| week geologists at the Lamont-Doherty 


uraniu 


Geological Laboratory in Palisades, N.Y., 
offered firm evidence of just how uncer- 
tain. Writing in Nature, they showed that 
some radiocarbon dates may be off by as 
much as 3,500 years— possibly enough to 
force a change in current thinking on such 
important questions as exactly when hu- 
mans first reached the Americas. 

The technique the geologists used was 


based on another sort of radioactive decay. 
Organisms contain traces of uranium, 
which degrades into thorium. The rate of 
decay is known, and by measuring the rela- 
tive amounts of the two substances in a 
sample, age can be accurately calculated. 
In this case, samples came from a coral 
reef off Barbados. Carbon 14 and urani- 
um-thorium dating largely agreed for 
pieces of coral up to about 9,000 years old. 
But for older pieces the findings diverged, 
with a maximum disparity of 3,500 years 
for coral about 20,000 years old. 
Why did the scientists assume that the 
m-thorium tests were right and 
E 
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the carbon 14 tests wrong? For one thing, 
the carbon datings pointed to the strange 
conclusion that ice ages, thought to be re- 
lated to changes in the earth's orbit around 
the sun, have mysteriously lagged behind 
those changes by a few thousand years. But 
uranium-thorium dating shows no such 
lag. Moreover, carbon 14 levels in the air— 
and thus the amount ingested by organ- 
isms—are known to vary over time, and 
that can affect the results of carbon dating. 
Uranium-thorium has another advan- 
tage besides accuracy: it can be used to 
date objects up to 500,000 years old, while 
carbon 14 is good for only a few tens of 
thousands of years at best. The one draw- 
back of the uranium-thorium technique is 
that it is useful mostly for marine animals 
and plants; uranium is more common in 
seawater than on the surface of the land. 
Scientists will no doubt continue to use all 
possible dating methods in the quest to 
construct an ever more accurate chronolo- | 
gy of the earth's history. 
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| By EUGENE LINDEN 


ta time when data moved on horses 
and ships, Samuel Morse inaugurated 
the information age in 1835 by translating 
messages into electric signals and tele- 
graphing them at nearly the speed of light. 
| With perfect hindsight, it is tempting to 
view today's networked and digitized world 
as the inevitable culmination of Morse's 
| breakthrough technology. That would be a 
mistake, however. Technological change 
| has been marked by fits, starts and left 
turns, and the clues to the future have often 
been hidden in the clutter of the present. 

This is the message of a new $10 million 
permanent exhibit at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution's National Museum of American 
History in Washington. Titled “Informa- 
| tion Age: People. Information & Technol- 
| ogy.” the show brings together 700 objects 
| and artifacts, ranging from Morse’s tele- 
graph to an early Apple computer. 
Through re-created scenes and videos, the 
exhibition tries to capture the mood of 
each period during the information age, 
which has repeatedly confounded both the 
| hopes and fears of society. “Our goal was 
to display technology as a human enter- 
prise,” says curator David Allison, “subject 
to all the foibles and failures of people.” 

In the early 1870s, Alexander Graham 
Bell and Elisha Gray both discovered the 
possibility of voice transmission, but Gray 
ignored the potential of the telephone in 
the erroneous belief that telegraphy would 
remain the dominant means of communi- 
| cation. In the early 1950s, technicians used 
the newly invented transistor simply as a 
| substitute for bulky vacuum tubes. Only 
later did designers realize that the transis- 
| tor could revolutionize electrical engineer- 

ing by providing a tiny, universal electronic 
component that could be organized into 
integrated circuits and programmed to 
perform millions of different tasks. 

Predictions of the social impact of mass 
communications and computers were 
equally myopic. Bernard Finn, of the 
Smithsonian’s division of electricity, notes 
that the sending of the first transatlantic 
cable message in 1858 was widely hailed as 


| an event that would introduce an era of 


world peace because it would enhance 
communication between different peoples. 
Shortly afterward, the U.S. Civil War 
broke out, and the opposing armies took 
over telegraph offices, establishing a cou- 
pling between information technology and 
warfare that continues to the present. 

If the information age has not lived up to 


| early hopes, neither has it justified later 
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Dashed Hopes and Bogus Fears 


| The Smithsonian chronicles an unpredictable information age 


| fears. Instead of mass unemployment, auto- 


mation permitted the expansion of the econ- 
omy and created new jobs. Abuse of the elec- 
tronic media did not create the thought- 
controlled world predicted by George 
Orwell in 1984. Decades of attempts to con- 
trol information in the Soviet Union back- 
fired in the worst possible way: the govern- 


ment could not convince people they lived in 
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a worker's paradise, but it could dampen the 
knowledge flow sufficiently to stifle the in- 
novation necessary for a robust economy. 

Though sweeping, the actual transfor- 
mations wrought by computers and mass 
communications have been more subtle 
than predicted. Between 1860 and 1980, 
the proportion of the U.S. economy de- 
rived from information processing and 
communications rose from 7% to more 
than 5096, creating a demand for a new 
type of worker. Computers and communi- 
cations equipment do not require strength 
or aggressiveness, and this has helped 
transform the role of women in industrial 
societies. These changes go on today at the 
edges of the information age. In New 
Guinea, for example, rural men skilled in 
warfare and hunting are by turns mystified 
and mortified when they have to deal with 
women as equals if not superiors in mod- 
ern banks and offices. 

In America computers and the media 
continue to reshape life. Still, the very 
ubiquity of information technologies has 


also exposed their limitations. Businesses 


Interactive videos and re-created scenes capture the fits and starts of different eras 


and policymakers, awash in data агу! 
ages, have discovered that informari, 
not useful without expertise. With the, 
sophisticated intelligence-gathering 
at its disposal, the CIA could not accur j 
portray the disarray of the Soviet econ ff 
or predict the collapse of communism р 
stead of making people redundant 
high-tech economy has only undersey 
the irreplaceable contributions of hup 
knowledge and common sense, 
In recent years computer compan 
have begun to sell software systems that 
ulate specific human expertise, raising fe 
that experts will be the next group to be 
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Vacuum tubes, 1940s 


placed by computers. But there is little 
son for concern. Unfounded claims 11918 
artificial intelligence is around the CRM 
date to the 19th century. The more like i 
sult is that these new systems will exc +e 
rather than replace, human knowleé 
freeing experts to work on novel problet was 
People will continue to err when flaw 
dicting the future if only because of he pro 
man tendency to fit new events into ш 188€ 
iar categories. In a celebrated * side 
experiment, psychologist Jerome 2P рос 
showed that ordinary people would“ gan 
red ace of spades as a regular black O guns 
was salted into an otherwise normal ™ Yale 
The Smithsonian exhibit demons co-e 
that inventors are fooled in the same colle 
Allison and his fellow curators 62 s 
wisely refrained from predicting 19 Scho 
ture, focusing instead on the 91500 two 
that have brought humanity to its PU Vers 
juncture. Perhaps, though, one of thet 
schoolchildren visiting the exhibit wl йаз 
with fresh eyes at its displays and ha” prd 


í 
flash of intuition that holds the KeY оу 


next technological revolution. 
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Not Your Average Dude Ranch 


The Thacher School combines horsemanship with scholarship 


ЇЙ 


О awn in Ojai, Calif. As the sun rises 
| over rugged peaks, more than 80 
young men and women are busy shoveling 
horse droppings at the élite Thacher 
School, a 425-acre sprawl of corrals and 
classrooms that combines New England- 
style prep-school life with the ethos of 
Western ranching. As part of their regi- 
men, students must feed the horses and 
muck out their stalls before breakfast. 
Some students grumble about the early- 
I morning chores, but most of them ultimate- 
ly embrace the school's central belief that a 
slitleCOnnection exists between caring for a 
ms tha-horse and conquering calculus. “Before I 
the cor Came here, it never clicked with me that I'd 
e like have to clean out a stall," grimaces Hope 
All exte Kyle, 14. "But it did give me a more respon- 
пом Ое attitude toward school and work.” 
»roblet Combining studies with horsemanship 
m ayes the idea of Sherman Thacher, a Yale 
À ofthe E graduate who accompanied his ailing 
m far rother West and started the school in 
1 "nm. 1889. "There's something about the out- 
= pude of a horse," he maintained, *that's 
id «¢ 8009 for the inside of a boy." Though it be- 
u cone asa school for boys who carried six- 
1C Suns, read Kipling and mostly went on to 
rmal Yale, Thacher has evolved into a modern 
monst co-ed institution whose students enroll at 
ame colleges all over the country. Of this year’s 
ators “62 seniors, 28 are headed for Ivy НА 
ng tht schools, one for the University of Chicago 
discov" two for Stanford and others to various Uni. 
its E og of California campuses. 
f the “Our primary objective,” sa i 
jt will 1 gaster Willard G. Муш а E 
id haf tord dean who favors blue jeans and cow- 


teenagers feel good about themselves." 
The key to doing that, Wyman believes, is 
horses. “A horse is big, strong, timid and 
stupid," explains Jack Huyler, 69, a retired 
director of the horse program. “A kid has a 
constant crisis until he learns that you con- 
trol the horse by controlling yourself.” 
Horsemanship alone won't get you into 
Harvard, of course. To do that, the school 
Offers a 7-to-1 student-teacher ratio and a 
high-powered academic program that in- 
cludes four years of English, three of math- 
ematics and foreign language, and two of 
science, history and fine arts. “We teach 
people how to think critically,” says Mar- 
vin Shagam, a popular instructor who stud- 
ied at Oxford and is trained in judo. “We 
don't coach for the sATs.” The fees for all 
this are steep: tuition next year will be 
$16,000, although 44 of the school's 227 
students currently receive financial aid. 
Belying Thacher's image as a country 
club for rich white kids, the student body 
is diverse (27% are minority, mostly 
Asian), and ethnic relations are remark- 
ably smooth. “Everything’s so homoge- 
nized here," admits alumnus Derrick 
Perry, 24. *It's like I didn't realize I was 
black until I went to Dartmouth.” Sexism 


is probably the most divisive issue. Wom- | 


en, including faculty members, complain 
that the school remains encumbered with 
*old boy" history. Yet if Thacher contin- 
ues to thrive, it is probably because of its 
throwback traditions. “If there is any sin- 
gle quality we look for," says admissions 
director Joy Sawyer-Mulligan, "it is a 
willingness to try something that is not 


key 10 boy boots over business suits, “is making | vanilla." — By James Willwerth/Ojai 
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Buddhist Brawl 


Bad blood among rival monks 


uddhism is a religion that preaches 

tolerance, but that quality has been 
strained in Sri Lanka by a rancorous dis- 
pute over the planned conversion by a 
prominent monk to a rival sect in Japan. 
The furor pits adherents of Theravada 
Buddhism, as practiced on the Indian sub- 
continent and in Southeast Asia, against 
those who belong to the Mahayana branch, 
which predominates in Japan and China. 
At the center of the argument is Pelpola 
Vipassi, 40, a Sri Lankan monk who since 
1974 has been forging close links with well- 
known Buddhist philanthropists in Japan. 
With their assistance, he has managed to 
funnel $345,000 in Japanese donations 
into Sri Lanka to help the needy and build 
Buddhist shrines. 

The controversy erupted last month af- 
ter Vipassi announced that he intended to 
convert to Japan's Shingon sect of the Ma- 
hayana branch. Therava- 
da monks retaliated by re- 
moving him from one of 
their important councils, 
and urged Sri Lanka's 
President Ranasinghe 
Premadasa to fight any ef- 
fort by Vipassi to intro- 
duce Mahayana doctrine 
to the island, which has 
adhered to the Theravada 
tradition for 2.200 years. 
The issues that spark friction between the 
two branches concern monastic practices 
rather than fundamental doctrine. Thera- 
vada monks are required to remain celi- 
bate and abstain from drinking alcohol, 
while Mahayana clergy are not. 

Premadasa responded to the Therava- 
da requests by declaring that the govern- 
ment would not support any functions in- 
volving Vipassi following his return from 
Japan, where he was originally scheduled 
to be ordained as a Mahayana monk last 
month. Vipassi defended his conversion in 
a letter to the President. He had no inten- 
tion of propagating the Mahayana creed in 
Sri Lanka, the monk wrote, but was con- 
verting to secure additional Japanese assis- 
tance for his country. Vipassi's supporters 
accused his foes of hypocrisy. 

The squabble worried Japanese diplo- 
mats in Sri Lanka. They feared that the 
large number of Japanese monks who reg- 
ularly visit Sri Lanka may be subjected to 
abuse. In an effort to restore calm, Maha- 
yana leaders postponed Vipassi's ordina- 
tion. Said a senior official in Sri Lanka's 
Ministry of Buddhism: *The outcome has 
been a great deal of embarrassment all 
around." Li 


Vipassi 
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Sport 


Di Montezemolo in Rome's Olympic Stadium: “the most difficult job ever" nears completion 


Miracolo! The 


Cup! On Time! 


Twenty-four teams, from Argentina to Yugoslavia, 
are set to start the greatest soccer show on earth 


By FREDERICK PAINTON 


ith a desperate burst of last- 
minute energy, Italy has man- 
aged to avoid national embar- 


rassment this week. This Friday it will 
launch on schedule the greatest soccer 
show on earth—the month-long 1990 
World Cup, in which 24 national teams 
play 52 matches in twelve Italian cities for 
the right to hold a graceless 5-kg trophy of 
solid gold. The real prize in a time of tar- 
nished heroes is glory: a national niche in 
the Valhalla of football, the most popular 
sport in the world, from the slums of Brazil 
to the Persian Gulf palaces of oil-rich Arab 


princes. 
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If enthusiasm for war ever becomes ob- 
solete, then soccer may be the last, best ref- 
uge for passionate patriotism and, on occa- 
sion, raucous chauvinism. The World Cup 
is a global event; 15 million professional 
and amateur games are played each year, 
according to the International Soccer Fed- 
eration (F.LF.A.). The championship 
match in Rome on July 8 is expected to 
draw 1.2 billion television viewers from 118 
countries on five continents— almost one- 
quarter of the globe's inhabitants. 

Politics, elections, even scandals pale in 
comparison with this collective obsession. 
Costa Rica's President Rafael Angel Cal- 
derón Fournier has decreed that govern- 
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sorgimento as he dubs} 
“republic founded gp: 
ball.” In Argentina sy 
gist Omar Maidana ¢ 


cessful soccer coach th 
Minister of the Econo: 
given the usual state o 
Argentine economy, at 
assessment indeed. 

No wonder Italian 
cials responsible for pr 
ing the XIVth World 
panicked a year аро 
they realized that a w 
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Italy was chosen bj ‹ 
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liament still had not vo: tick 


budget to fulfill the mis dre 
With national honorats Brit 


$2.3 billion was finally approved on 


29, 1989, for 236 disparate projects, in m 


ing construction of two new stadivt 
Bari and Turin and renovation of tet 
ers. 

The race against time was on. Lê 
the mad dash was Luca di Montezét 
42, the resourceful former Fiat ехе. 
named to head the organizing com 
Italia 90. There was, he says, “too? 
politics, too much bureaucracy, too 
political crises in Italy. In five years Ù 
tional government changed five timê i 
municipal government in Rome 
times, Naples four times, Florence! 
times, Turin two—or was it three? V 
the most difficult job ever! = | 

The needs seemed limitless: 
roads, street repairs, new parking ^ 
Systems for stadiums, computer p. 
for tallying results, flower beds, tef 
lines—and the list kept growing. M 
months ago, F.I.F.A. inspectors {ош 
twelve Italian host cities of the Мо 
saw the rubble at the construction 
and doubted openly whether the MA 
would ever meet the deadline. E | 
mann Neuberger, the F.1.F.A.S W 3 
man vice president: “You Itali { 
have to be very clever to finish СҮ 
in time. We Germans would neesam 
two years.” 
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lever Italians made it. Last 
| week the FIFA. 5 Brazilian president, Joao 
Havelange, pronounced Italy's World Cup 
| facilities “absolutely first class,” the sage 
ums “marvelous” and the security enoug 

to make him feel “absolutely safe." Boast- 
ed Italy’s Minister of Tourism, Carlo Tog- 
noli: “The Italian miracle has happened 


The very © 


again!” — EB DO 

This miracle was costly, though, both in 
terms of money and of human lives. In the 
rush to the finish, 25 construction workers 
were killed; 1,678 other workers were in- 
‘ured. Stadium construction costs, origi- 
nally targeted at $480 million, jumped to 
almost double that amount. One press esti- 
mate put the price of each of the 52 games 
at $156 million, or a total of nearly $8 bil- 
lion—triple the original amount approved 
by Parliament. La Repubblica, the coun- 
try’s largest-selling daily, called the World 
Cup a “festival of waste.” 

Not to mention graft. In Naples police 
are investigating reports that the Mafia 
grabbed some of the estimated $406 mil- 
lion in public-work contracts connected 
with the games. In Milan, Palermo and 
Florence last month 16 suspected Mafia 
members were arrested on charges that in- 
clude extorting $243,000 in kickbacks from 
a Milan contractor who was building a ho- 
tel for World Cup visitors. 

Many Italians are caught in a mood 
somewhere between exasperation and 
fear. Hordes fled town rather than face 
millions of tourists holding 2.75 million 
tickets to the games. Among them are the 
dreaded football hooligans, chiefly from 
Britain, who will be treated like foreign in- 
vaders. Panorama, Italy's largest weekly 
magazine, published a nine-page “Flee the 


GARY LINEKER 
The English striker was the leading scorer 


i always a threat around the goal 


atthe 1986 Cup finals with sixtallies, andis 


World Cup" guide for the fearful. “It 
seems like the days of the cholera or pesti- 
lence,” says University of Rome sociologist 
Franco Ferrarotti. “We’re afraid of the 
hooligans, as if they were the Turks in the 
13th century.” 

The Italians have spent millions of dol- 
lars preparing a defense against the dread- 
ed despoilers. A force of 45,000 police and 
paramilitary carabinieri units 
is being deployed from Milan 
to Palermo. Each of the 
twelve stadiums is equipped 
with closed-circuit television 
that monitors fans throughout 
the matches. Police can rush 
to disturbances through a lab- 
yrinth of secret corridors. 

Among the more peace- 
able World Cup fans is Pope 
John Paul II, a former goal- 
keeper on his high school team 
in Wadowice, Poland. Last 
week the Pontiff inaugurated 
Rome’s remodeled Olympic 
Stadium with a speech that 
pinpointed the dangers that come with the 
immense popularity of soccer: over-com- 
mercialization, violence, greed and drugs. 
The Pope urged a young, boisterous crowd 
of 80,000 to make the matches a “festival of 
solidarity between people . . . in the spirit of 
healthy rivalry, without giving in to the 
temptation to selfishness and violence.” 

It was an apt warning on the eve of a 
month-long sporting marathon that will, 
among other things, generate record sums 
of money. The F.1.F.A. is getting a total of 
$164 million for the Mondiali, most of it 
from TV rights. Each participating team 
can expect $464,000 a game from TV, 
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Graceless golden prize 
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while the two finalists will take home about 


$3 million apiece. Then there are the com- 
mercial incentives. If Italy, which won the 
1982 World Cup in Spain, repeats its feat 
this year, each of the 22 team members is 
expected to reap about $270,000. English 
footballers would get around $100,000 
each; the West Germans, $75,000. 

With the high financial stakes has come 
an unremitting drive to win at 
all costs. A measure of that 
pressure is the $200 million 
i that Italian soccer teams have 
spent over the past decade to 
import foreign players like 
stocky star striker Diego Ma- 
radona of Argentina, who 
earns $1.5 million a year play- 
ing for Naples. Antonio Ma- 
tarrese, head of the national 
soccer federation, says that 
“Italy has the richest and 
most dynamic league in the 
world.” This year 53 foreign- 
ers played Series A soccer in 
Italy, a greater number than 
in any other nation. That reflected the big 
money poured into the sport by Italian 
business tycoons like Fiat’s Giovanni Ag- 
nelli and TV magnate Silvio Berlusconi. In 
the World Cup, however, the imported 
stars play for their native countries. 

Matarrese laments the bygone days, 
when knowledgeable soccer fans appreci- 
ated above all the quality of the play in a 
game. Now, he says, winning is the only 
thing. If Italy loses its first match against 
Austria, violence is not a farfetched possi- 
bility. Supporters of the Florence soccer 
club rioted last month in the city center 
(50 people were injured) to protest the 
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| stake. Low scores are a worldwide 
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yer to rival team Ju- 


sale of a star pla t 
f Italy wins, says 


ventus of Turin. I 
Matarrese, “everything will be for- 
given, all the internecine fighting 
with the team organization forgot- 
ten." If not... 

Fear of losing seems to be chang- 
ing the way the game is played. 
Coaches. trying to hang on to their 
jobs, emphasize defense inordinate- 
ly, at the expense of risk-taking of- 
fensive plays. Says Italy’s coach, 
Azeglio Vicini: “You've got to be 
cautious when there’s so much at 


soccer phenomenon.” At the last 
World Cup in Mexico in 1986, an av- 
erage 2.54 goals were scored per 
game. The Е.І.Р.А. 15 SO concerned that it 
has coined a new slogan, “Go for goal.” It 
is unlikely to change the current cautious 
tactics. 

After the June 8 kickoff, however, only 
the players will matter. Among them, Ma- 
radona is likely to emerge from these games 
as the acknowledged best player in the 
world, despite his 29 years of age. The other 
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Ciao, tournament mascot, perched before the Colosseum 


probable star of the games is Marco van 
Basten of the Netherlands, voted Europe’s 
best player for the past two years. Says coach 
Vicini: “Maradona and Van Basten are al- 
most unstoppable players.” Van Basten’s 
teammate Ruud Gullit, 27, another poten- 
tial hero, has been sidelined for the past 
eleven months with a knee injury; he is an 
unknown factor. Others to watch: England’s 


forward Gary Lineker, Brazip _ 
and-finesse forward Careca (д © 
de Oliveira Filho) and Ital 
Franco Baresi. ү 
Only two countries have w TI 
World Cup trophy three timed Hi 
years—Italy and Brazil. Thi; h It's 
London bookmakers are making 
ly the favorite, while Italian к ant 
writers tend to give almost d 
chances to Brazil, defending + Nos 
champion Argentina, 1988 Eur This 
champion the Netherlands, andy por 
Germany, described by Corriere j, n 
Sport writer Franco Ferrara a He 
“best expression of European , to tr 
cer." In the end, luck will count he not 
ly, along with tactics, star talent, spor 
team spirit, an ineffable ingredient; gran 
cannot be bought or traded. For al Bast 
hoopla that surrounds it, soccer still; by ` 
ages to retain the innocence of a gan and 
and sometimes more: the grace of a f; dow 
ballet, the drama of an unfolding bati; Shov 
wills, and the ability to thrill a wat and 
world. —Reported by Cathy Booth/Cagliar,, the 
other bureaus The 
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he last bit of English hooli- 

ganism on Sardinia took 
place during World War I1. War- 
time rubble still mars the center 
of the capital, Cagliari. Now the 
Mediterranean isle may be in for 
another round from football fans 
shunted to Sardinia as part of a 
carefully planned effort to isolate 
potential violence. 

The invasion is expected to 
number 25,000 all told, about 
equally divided between English 
and Dutch fans. The trouble is 
that only 16,000 have tickets for 
the event. Like the rest of the 
world, the Sardinians know Eng- 
lish fans by their reputation—the 
rowdiest on the planet—and the 
Dutch, alas, are not far behind. 
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form 
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Sardinia Gets Set—with Guns 


copters, and all of them armed 
with pistols and rifles. Says a ca 
rabiniere commander: “If the N 

: A a o V 
hooligans see officers with rifles E. 
they will be a little more afraid unre 
than of just a police stick." The disrı 
Sant'Elia stadium, where the gam 
English team will also play Ire 
land and Egypt, is surrounded by 
a steel fence topped with menat 
ing spikes. Fans without tickets 
have no hope of getting within 
100 meters of the stadium. 

Even those with tickets Wl Jf 
face a gauntlet of security: at leas! 
two checkpoints, a metal detet 
tor, perhaps a body search. WIS 
‘key flasks and pocketknives VI 
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Carabinieri and dogs ready to take on hooligans 


Police with photos in hand will be waiting when visitors arrive 
by boat and plane. They will be looking especially for some 
600 hooligans whose reputation has preceded them. 

*We Sardinians are a hospitable people, but we're not 
completely unprepared," says Carlo Porceddu, a lawyer in 
charge of World Cup security preparations. “If the hooligans 
try to create disorder, the police are ready.” Italians have not 
forgotten how rioting Liverpool fans caused a crush at the 
1985 European Cup final in Brussels, leaving 39 dead, most of 
them Italians. The average Sardinian, hearing tales of hooli- 


be confiscated. Inside the stadi thre: 
um, the bleachers and field wil 800, 


be separated by armor-plated glass and a moat two metensers, | 
wide and four meters deep. Surely that should be sufficient emp 
deter a hooligan. “Yes,” says World Cup spokesman 
cenzo Frigo wryly, “but just to be sure, we'll put in crocodiles: 
British Minister for Sport Colin Moynihan, citing 
Strict tie between drunkenness and violence,” has advised 
Sardinians to prohibit fans from sleeping on streets or Dea d 
and to ban all liquor sales. Moynihan so alarmed the à 
that officials in Genoa, one of four ferry embarkation po” 
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gans molesting women, is fully prepared to protect the honor 
of his wife and daughter. “We Sardinians may be short,” says 
taxi driver Franco Scameroni, “but we can use our knives as 
well as anyone.” 

Patrolling the island will be 3,200 police and paramilitary 
commandos, some with dogs, others in camera-equipped heli- 


for Sardinia, decided to mobilize a special 1,000-member Р pop 
lice force to control fans passing through. a А Wor 
. All this has distinctly dampened the enthusiasm of sardi а 
ians to see two of the best teams in Europe play on their SOIS b 

We're not too happy,” confesses Raffaele Garzia, presi prd- 
of the Merchants Association. “The World Cup officials s diali 
us the best of the game but the worst of the supporters." бош 
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Cup Runneth Over 


Imes; " » Я 1 
This 1 It's more than just games: а guide to panoply 


raking and pitfalls 

lan Spo: 

105 & No Success like Excess. 

ding ( This Friday at the opening cere- 
Europ, mony in Milan, 83,500 fans will 
, andl be serenaded by the La Scala 
Tiere. orchestra as part of a grandiose 
ara aj: one-hour spectacular designed 
pean ş to trumpet the city’s apotheosis 
ош} not only as a major arbiter of 
talent; sport but also of fashion and 
dient; grand opera. Some 200 gym- 
For all: паѕіѕ and 160 models dressed 
r still; by Valentino, Ferré, Missoni 
а gan and Mila Schon will parade 
of afe down the field, as a laser light 
1g bag Show  crisscrosses the stadium 
а watt and choruses of Verdi sung by 
the La Scala choir fill the air. 
The event will also be the offi- 
cial debut of the World Cup 
шшш song, To Be Number One, com- 
posed by Giorgio Moroder— 
former producer of disco diva 
Donna Summer. After every- 
thing is over, Argentina and 
Cameroon get to kick a ball 
around for 90 minutes. 


Cagliari y 


armed 
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Af the No Work Please, We're Italian. 
h rifes Even as the World Cup looms, 
> атай unresolved labor contracts may 
x.” The disrupt sectors vital to the 
re tê games. Those in the strike- 
lay Ire 
nded by 
menat: 

tickets 
і within 


ets will 
at least 
] detet 
1. Whis 
ves wil 
e stadi threatening labor force include 
‘eld wil800,000 tourism industry work- 
mete SIS» 900,000 shop and boutique 
icienti'?mployees and 11,000 techni- 
an Vit?lans at Ral, the national TV 
odiles etwork. Museum custodians 
ing thare also on the warpath. Milan's 
ей Brera Museum has shut its 
peach 210015, and. Florence's re- 
alian Owned Uffizi Gallery is threat- 


Ji д 
п poitt Ping to close down. 


v 
aber P Don’t Leave Home for It. 


E M Cup promoters boast 
n soll lat a cumulative viewership of 
veir К 15 billion people—a new гес- 
ёз ord—will tune in to the Mon- 
ials $ Ш 52 games, spread over 78 


$ Hours of live transmissions fed 


by the ват network throughout 
the world. RAI mikes are set to 
record—in stereo—every groan 
and obscenity muttered by the 
players on the field. And its 
cameras will have the capacity 


to provide viewers with replays 
from six different angles. Says a 
network director: “People will 
think they are in a stadium.” 
Which is probably why the 
8 million tourists expected for 
the games will not show up. 
Though a record 2.75 million 
stadium seats have been pur- 
chased, many fans are staying 
home not only to avoid the 
feared outbreak of hooligan- 
ism, but also to save on hotel 
costs that can range from $85 to 
$450 a night. How much for a 
drink and a bite at a stadium 
snack bar? At least $4 a head. 


Et Tutu, Brute? 

While on tour in Rome in 
1988, Michael Jackson wanted 
to perform at the Colosseum. 
The city, protective of its most 
prized classical ruin, said no. 
While moonwalks don't rate, a 
ballerina's battement appar- 
ently does. To appease enter- 
tainment-hungry mobs on 
June 22, a day without games, 
Rome may just allow the Bol- 
shoi Ballet to grand jeté onto 
the grounds where Christian 
martyrs died and gladiators 
impaled wild beasts and one 


would include a performance 
of Spartacus, would be intro- 
duced by Kirk Douglas, who 
once played Spartacus. If the 
$2 million televised spectacu- 
lar does take place, it will be 
the second time in the modern 
era that the Colosseum has 
been used. The first was for an | 
exhibition three years ago of 
Fascist art. 


Touring Italy by Auteur. 

Each of the twelve cities playing 
host to Cup matches will be cel- 
ebrated in 45-second television | 
spots filmed by a dozen of the 
countrys most famous direc- 
tors. Bernardo Bertolucci (The 
Last Emperor) will focus on 
Bologna; Franco Zeffirelli 
(Romeo and Juliet), Florence; 
and Michelangelo Antonioni, 
(Blow-Up) Rome. 


Ciao Overdose. 

No major sporting tourney is 
complete these days without a 
cloying cartoon symbol whose 
ubiquity breeds contempt. The 
World Cup has to endure the 
reign of Ciao, an ugly, hunch- 


backed figure with a football for 
a head and a body made of 
blocks that look like a mis- 
aligned Rubik's Cube. Ciao can | 
be found on all Mondiali souve- 
nirs and merchandise: sauce- 
pans, wheelchairs, lighters, un- 
derwear, corkscrews, bathroom 
tiles, ashtrays, shampoos and 
toothpicks. Everything except 
toilet paper, kitchen dishrags 
and condoms, though these too 
were considered. 


| Shelley. But then, what do you 


| Keeping the Memories Green. 


sagna al forno, washed down by 
the region’s famous red wines, 
Lambrusco and San Giovese. 


Trains, Planes and Automobiles. 
What’s the best way to get to 
the games? Put on your sneak- 
ers. Even without strikes, there 
will be many trouble spots on 
the way to the fields. The tram 
connecting Naples stadium 
with the train station will not be 
completed in time for the 
matches. Rome, Milan and 
most of the big cities have put 
cabdrivers on overtime to han- 
dle the load. but in places like 
Cagliari, forget it. 

Rome plans to have its new 
surface metro from the airport 
to the city operating by opening 
day, but be forewarned that the 
line ends in Ostiense, requiring 
another bus or cab ride into the 
center. At Ostiense, the see-it- 
all tourist might take a break 
and visit the tombs of Keats and 


do with the luggage? 


After the final, you can bring 
home a piece of the winning 
turf. A Venetian firm has 
bought all 7,800 square meters 
of the field in Rome to cut into 
200.000 strips, mounting each 
bit on plastic to sell to fans at 
S82 apiece. The sod will be 
chemically treated to keep 
it looking fresh and green. 
Gardeners can buy special 
portions to transplant in their 
yards. —By Howard G. Chua-Eoan. 
Reported by Leonora Dodsworth/ 
Rome 


Go for the Food, Not the Game. | 
Poor Bologna’s stadium will be | 
the site of games by Colombia, 
Yugoslavia and the United 
Arab Emirates—not exactly 
football superpowers. But they | 
are good enough excuses to visit | 
and sample the city's renowned 
cuisine, including meat-filled | 
tortellini in meat broth and /a- | 
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He Gives 
Wings to 
Dreams 


PAUL MACCREADY'S creative 
mind, having spawned weird and 
wonderful vehicles, now focuses on 
the global environment 


By LEON JAROFF 
A few blocks away from the Rose Bowl stadium in 


Pasadena, Calif., a slight, bespectacled, gray-haired 

man sits motionless in a reclining chair in his study, 
staring vacantly into space. Paul MacCready is engaged in 
his most productive activity, daydreaming. 

His chin is cupped in one hand, a ball-point pen in the 
other, and opened on his lap is a large notebook with lined 
pages. Occasionally he stirs, his eyes focus, and in tidy, 
cramped handwriting he adds a sentence or two to the note- 
book, already largely filled. To a visitor the pages look 
vaguely familiar. Then realization dawns. The black-inked 
notations and tidy sketches of winged and wheeled vehicles, 
streamlined contours and odd mechanisms are startlingly 
reminiscent of the famous illustrated notes penned by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci five centuries ago. 

Self-effacing and at 64 still somewhat shy, MacCready 
would cringe at any comparison with the original Renais- 
sance man. Yet he has created what Da Vinci dreamed of 
and designed, but literally never got off the ground—flying 
machines propelled solely by human muscle power. These 
and other unique MacCready airborne contraptions have 
made aviation history, and his innovative electric-car designs 
could help usher in a new era in ground transportation. 

Such accomplishments would be fulfillment enough for 
most humans. But they attest to only a few of MacCready’s 
many skills. He has piloted conventional aircraft as well as 
sailplanes and hang gliders, is an ardent environmentalist 
and a successful entrepreneur, the founder and president of 
AeroVironment Inc., a small, innovative firm that special- 
izes in monitoring and cleansing the environment, alterna- 
tive energy and energy-efficient vehicles. He also frequently 

dons the hat of an educator, lecturing at schools, universities 
and business meetings, urging the formal teaching of the 
kinds of “thinking skills” he feels are necessary to meet 
growing environmental and social challenges. 

MacCready’s own thinking skills have served him well. 
He first won national acclaim in 1977 when his Gossamer 
Condor, a kitelike affair propelled only by a furiously pedal- 
ing cyclist-pilot, flew in controlled flight for 2 km around a 


Profile 


figure-eight course. For that feat, unsuccessfully attem | : 
by dozens of others over the previous 18 years, MacCre} | 
won a $95,000 prize from British industrialist Henry Krem | 
Two years later the same pilot pedaled an improved Versi 
of the ephemeral craft, the Gossamer Albatross, all the i 
across the English Channel to earn MacCready a mM 
Kremer prize of $213,000. NL 

MacCready had already been named Engineer og 
Century by the American Society of Mechanical Engin N 
when, in 1981, he unveiled another of his pioneering m 
cles. Carrying a single pilot, the Solar Challenger took g 
climbed to 11,000 ft. (3,300 meters) and flew 262 km à) 
France to an R.A.F. base in England, its electric motor pg 
ered solely by the 16,128 solar cells mounted on its wings, 

It has been all uphill ever since. In 1986 another M | 
Cready creation, perhaps his most remarkable, swoop © 
high over California’s Death Valley while being phy ' 
graphed for the Smithsonian Institution's IMAX film Ол 
Wing. It was an awesomely realistic, radio-controlled, coz 
puter-brained, wing-flapping replica of the largest creaty | 
ever to have flown, the pterodactyl, which vanished with: 
dinosaur cousins some 65 million years ago. | 

The list of MacCready’s brainchildren goes on and оп; 
General Motors Sunraycer, a solar-powered electric car tt i 
in 1987 won a 3,006-km race across Australia against 23 co: | 
petitors, averaging 66 k.p.h. and beating the second-place 3 
isher by two days; the Pointer, a 4 kg, battery-powered, T - 
equipped observation aircraft that can be launched by ha - 
remain aloft for 75 minutes, transmitting back to the grou | 
whatever it sees, and then make a soft landing; the Сеш | 
Motors Impact, a sleek, battery-powered electric car thate | 
accelerate from 0 to 96 k.p.h. in 8 sec. | 

What makes MacCready a font of creativity? Nobel і 
reate physicist Murray Gell-Mann, a Pasadena neighbors 
close friend, attributes that quality to MacCready's outl - 
“Не approaches nature and daily life with an innocent setii 
of wonder. He approaches problems and learning about™ 
things in the same way, without strongly held, preconceh 
notions. When he sees something in daily life, when hef | 
something in nature, he takes a fresh view of it." 

Ivar Tombach, an AeroVironment vice president, 
vels at MacCready's “intense curiosity and incredible cap? 
ty to take little fragments of information and synthé 
something totally unexpected out of them. A news clip?! 
a little thing on the evening news, something that he’ 
while going down the street." Often, while driving with T 
bach, MacCready will suddenly look out the window an^ 
claim, *Look at the bird. See what he's doing!" 

MacCready waves away any praise. “There is 1695 
than meets the eye," he insists. While many off-the-wall 
cepts arise in his mind, he says, most of them could noth 
been translated into reality without the talented scie? 
and engineers among his 200 employees. And, he 1 
without the automotive savvy and financial backing 00 
eral Motors (which owns 15% of AeroVironment), Ш 
raycer and Impact might still be on the drawing boards: | 
. When pressed, however, MacCready credits dayr 
ing for much of his success. As an example, he cites ат | 
long vacation in the summer of 1976, when he, his wife 4 
and their three young sons drove 11,300 km from Сай 
to the East Coast and back again. Rolling along in the fa 3 


van, away from work, MacCready let his mind wander „| 
Random thoughts occurred: the $100,000 note i | 
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-signed to help a relative and now must repay. The news 
Peabo the sale of the British pound rising to two US. 
dollars. The unclaimed £50,000 Kremer prize awaiting the 
first person to achieve a 1.6 km-long, controlled, human- 
powered flight. “Suddenly this light bulb just glowed over 
my head,” MacCready recalls. “Fifty thousand pounds was 
worth $100,000, which would pay off the debt.” 

Back in his daydreaming mode, MacCready drove on, 
watching a red-tailed hawk circling above. Estimating the 
bird’s bank angle and timing its circles, he calculated its 
speed, then did the same with a black vulture. His mind 
drifted to hang gliders and sailplanes, conjured up scaling 
Jaws to compare their flying characteristics with those of 
the birds, and suddenly focused on man-powered flight. 

“This was really the great ‘aha’ moment,” MacCready 
says. Stopping along the way in Aspen, Colo. to visit Mur- 
ray Gell-Mann, who was vacationing there, MacCready an- 
nounced that he had figured out how to win the Kremer 
prize. “He was that definite,” Gell-Mann recalls. 

The solution, in retrospect, was simple. “If you start 
with a hang-glider-size plane and triple its size up to a 27- 
meter wingspan while keeping its weight the same,” Mac- 
Cready explains, “the power needed to 
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chanical engineering at Yale, enrolled in the U.S. Na 
during World War II and took fighter-pilot training ij 
Florida at the Pensacola Naval Air Station. Returning to 
Yale, he switched his major to physics and with a fey 
friends bought an Army surplus glider. Soon he was totally 
absorbed in soaring, which he continued while earning hi. 
master's degree in physics and a doctorate in aeronautics at 
California Institute of Technology. 

While still in school, MacCready managed to win three 
U.S. National Soaring Championships, and rode the up. 
drafts east of the Sierra Nevada range to a then record 
29,500-ft. (8,850-meter) altitude. After graduation, he 
went on to become the first American to win the Interna. 
tional Soaring Championship, at St. Yan, France in 1956, 
While soaring, and daydreaming, he also conceived the 
MacCready speed ring, a simple indicator now universally 
used by glider pilots to determine the optimum speed they 
should use in flying between thermals, or updrafts. 

For all of MacCready’s fascination with flight, aircraft 
account for only a small fraction of the total business of 
AeroVironment Inc. The company, which he founded in 
1971 with fellow Caltech aeronautical engineers Tombach 

and Peter Lissaman, derives most of its 


fly it goes down by a factor of three” — 
to only about 0.4 horsepower, in fact, 


which a trained cyclist can generate for and hazardous wastes. One current 
many minutes at a time. could bea contract, for example, involves deter- 
Two months later, with the help of football hero mining the contribution of Arizona’s 
his sons, friends and a few colleagues giant coal-fired Navajo power plant 
from AeroVironment, MacCready had and asmooth to the haze that sometimes hampers | 


assembled the first flimsy version of the 
Gossamer Condor out of aluminum 
tubes, piano wire, Mylar film, a propel- 
ler and bicycle parts. With a wingspan 
of 29 meters, it weighed only 25 kg, and 
MacCready’s two older sons, Parker 
and Tyler, were soon flying it for short 
distances, rising a meter or so above the 
ground. After another ten months and 
many crashes and revisions, Bryan Al- 
len, a bicycle racer and hang-glider pilot, successfully flew 
the Condor around the Kremer course, ensuring Mac- 
Cready’s place in history. 

The Gossamer Condor now hangs in a permanent spot 
next to the Wright brothers’ first airplane at the Smithsoni- 
an Institution’s Air and Space Museum in Washington, 
where the Solar Challenger and the pterodactyl have been 
displayed. The Smithsonian has also acquired the Gossa- 
mer Albatross and the Sunraycer. 

Pretty heady stuff for someone who in his New Haven, 
Conn., school was always the smallest, least noticed kid in 
the class. “I was a lousy athlete, not coordinated and social- 
ly pretty shy," MacCready says. To compensate, he turned 
to solitary hobbies, largely involving flying creatures and 
flight. He collected butterflies and moths, began assem- 
bling model airplanes from kits and soon was designing his 

own autogyros, helicopters and ornithopters. At 15, he was 
already winning national model-airplane contests. “At the 
time I wished that I could be a football hero and a smooth 
character,” he says. “But I now realize that if I had been, 
I’d be just an overage football jock instead of still plying my 
trade as a scientist and an engineer.” 

Before long, MacCready followed his models into the 
sky, taking flying lessons and soloing at 16. He studied me- 


“1 wished that I 


character. If 
had been, Га be 
just an overage 
jock now." 


annual $17 million revenue from the 
monitoring and control of air pollution 


visibility around the nearby Grand 
Canyon. 


ronment reflects MacCready’s most 


“is to have mankind reach a comfort- 
able accommodation with the flora, 


that requires equilibrium after a while, 
not population increase, not consump: 
tion of irreplaceable resources, and certainly not wiping 
out all the flora and fauna as we are now doing.” 
Although he is heartened by the recent upsurge in the 
environmental movement, MacCready remains gloomy 
about the future, especially if population growth continues 
unabated. “There are cultures and religions that just keep 


wanting more people,” he says. “So population keeps 80: | 


ing up, arable acres keep going down, and in a couple 0 
more decades, we are going to hit the wall.” 

One way to delay that impact, MacCready says, і 0 
seek a better balance between nature and technology. An 
a unique way to dramatize that concept, he firmly believes: 
is to achieve another of his goals: animal-powered flight 
What kind of animal? MacCready has already drawn UP 
some formulas and tentative contest rules that would pet 
mit use of any creature from a hippopotamus to a goldfis? 
He has even considered using a hissing cockroach. (“It ha 
a little longer power cycle than the ordinary roach.") Bul 
he may settle for a dog. “There are already cases of dog 
that love to join their masters in hang gliders,” he muses 
leaning back and staring into space. “There are dogs tha, 
happily get exercise on a treadmill.” Pause. “Dog-powel® 


flight would complete the link.” Paul MacCready. is 98 
dreaming again. , 


passionate concern. “My goal,” he says, | 


fauna and resources of the earth. Алі“ 


The company's emphasis on envi- | 9 
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Should Every Baby Be Saved? 


By DICK THOMPSON 


he unnamed baby boy, born three 

months prematurely at Children's Hos- 
pital in Washington, is one of thousands of 
1,000 g problems facing U.S. medicine. For 
more than a month he has been kept alive in- 
side a plastic incubator. Miniature sun glasses 
are taped over his eyes, IV lines are cut into 
his neck, and tubes have been jammed up his 
nose and down his throat. Although $2,000 a 
day is being spent to keep him alive, he will be 
permanently handicapped if he ever leaves 
the hospital. But it is unlikely that this infant 
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will go home. “This baby is the dilemma,” 
says Dr. Maureen Edwards, director of new- 
born services at the hospital. “You’ve started 
treatment, and there’s no place to stop, and 
you're not going to save the baby." 

There was a time when that child would 
almost certainly have died soon after birth. 
In recent years, however, scientists have 
learned to build and maintain artificial 
wombs to give extremely premature infants 
a fighting chance. The result is that their 
odds of surviving are increasing rapidly. 
Before 1975 only 6% of 0.5. babies with 
birth weights under 1,000 g managed to 
live. By the first half of the 1980s, the last 
period for which national statistics are 
available, the survival rate for such chil- 


dren had jumped to 48%. Doctors say the 
odds have continued to improve. 
But the price, both financial and physi 


U.S. physicians ponder when to start, and stop, treating preemies 


cal, can be devastating. In one study of care 
for the smallest preemies at Stanford Uni- 
versity Hospital in California, the average. 
cost was about $160,000. Nationally $2.6 bil- 
lion is spent on neonatal intensive care each 
year, according to a recent report published 
in the American Journal of Diseases of Chil- 
dren. Despite the extraordinary measures 
taken, half the survivors face a lifetime of 
disabilities. Now ethicists are asking if it is 
time to consider limiting treatment to con- 
serve health-care dollars and reduce suffer- 
ing. Says Stanford ethicist Ernlé Young, one 
of the A.J.D.C. authors: “To do cost-inef- 
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A premature infant at New York City's Mount Sinai Hospital struggles for life 


fective things, without being assured the re- 
sults will be beneficial, will be increasingly 
seen as irresponsible.” 

In the U.S. federal laws require doctors 
to begin treatment of all babies except those 
who would clearly not benefit. But no regu- 
lations guide a physician's decision to stop 
treatment. This has become a pressing issue 
because the very technology that can save 
infants often inflicts profound handicaps, 
such as blindness, cerebral palsy and other 
neurological disorders. Among the effects 
of erring on the side of life, say the authors: 
“We save some who would otherwise have 
died, we do immediate harm to and inflict 
long-term suffering on many who survive, 
and we expend an enormous amount of 
money on neonatal intensive care.” 

Limiting treatment is already a com- 
mon practice in Europe. In Sweden, if the 
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outlook for a baby is uncertain or rim 
tors make no effort to save the infan 
port the A.J.D.C. authors. In Britain, Ee 
ment in most hospitals begins immedi es 
on all viable newborns, but periodica 
prospects are re-evaluated, and its 
brain damage or death seems likely efi 
are stopped. That decision is made ; 
consulting with the infant’s parents, ‘ 
In France only the medical team jg 
lieved capable of making the decisio 
start or stop treatment. Even the wisha 
the parents would not necessarily oyẹ 
the physicians’ judgment if severe py 
damage was discovered. Says Dr. J.P М 
er, head of a French neonatal Tesuscitaj 
unit: “I think our responsibility as босі 
not to give a family a handicapped сў 
Such an attitude is not likely to be embra 
in the U.S., where it is widely felt tha 
has its own value, handicapped or not, 
M any premature births, and the aj 
nizing decisions that follow, could 
avoided if more expectant mothers] 
ceived adequate prenatal care. In Amen 
care often becomes a matter of есопод 
and social standing. While the upper 
middle classes buy excellent treatmé 
poor pregnant women often fail to seed 
tors, even when the costs could be cove 
by Medicaid insurance. Adding toi 
problem is the drug epidemic. In some 
ner-city*hospitals, 30% of the babies 
mitted to neonatal intensive-care units! 
born to mothers who use crack or oli 
drugs that induce prematurity. . 
The unevenness of prenatal carey 
kept the rate of premature births in 
US. stuck at 7%, despite growing Юй 
edge of how to prevent such cases." 
serves bioethicist Daniel Callahan, dif 
tor of the Hastings Center in Bria 
Manor, N.Y.: "This is craziness. 
amounts are being spent on rescue t 
nology.” These outlays would not be" 
ed, he argues, if smaller amounts V 
spent on prenatal care. But expendi! 
on high technology, says Callahan, 2 
tractive to Americans because the 1% 
are immediate and apparent, in MS 
the survival of otherwise doomed 0 
The payoff on an investment in Pê 
care is obvious only in the statistics. | 
The ethical issues are becoming 4 
cult to avoid. This month another 810% 
researchers will report that specialize 
low-up care for handicapped precem 
reduce the impact of their disabilities 
that care is certain to add more expe 
the preemie bill and exacerbate an ® j 
vexing situation. It is cruel and irr 
ble for society to ask a physician o 
into a plastic incubator to decide 4% 
tion of public health policy. ВУ 
America grapples with just that i 
doctors will be given the thankles4 
by default. —With reporting by Tala SO 
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The Grass Looks Greener 


oran American suburbanite, few expe- 
F riences are more wrenching than 
watching a lush green lawn turn brown and 
| | scraggly. All across the increasingly arid 
` | US. Sunbelt, homeowners are facing that 
disheartening prospect. Because of persis- 
tent droughts and rapid population 
growth, there is not nearly enough water to 
keep every plot of grass green. Los Ange- 
les, in the fourth year of a dry spell, recent- 
ly imposed water rationing, and South 
| |.. | Florida, which absorbs as many as 1,000 
| newcomers а day, has been needing more 
rain for two years. 
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FX-10, foreground, could weather Florida’s long drought 


A breakthrough could save some ugly Sunbelt lawns 


St. Augustine, which needs to be watered 
regularly, FX-10 (a cross of four African 
varieties) has an unusually deep root 


em—deep enough to tap into subsur- 


face moisture in some areas. That makes it 
perfect for places like Florida, where the 


er table typically lies no deeper than 


1.5 m. Moreover, FX-10 seems to use water 
more efficiently than other St. Augustine 
varieties do. In the drought-parched uni- 
versity plots, where more than 60% of the 
standard St. Augustine has died, the patch 
of FX-10 has expanded in size by 8%. 


The project is funded in part by a 
$90,000 grant from the 
South Florida water man- 
agement district, which is 
eager for a drought-resis- 
tant grass to be developed. 
Reason: officials estimate 
that half of the 3 billion li- 
ters of water delivered last 
year to the residents of the 
district’s 16 counties was 
used to sprinkle lawns. 

Though FX-10 shows 
enormous promise, it will 
not solve watering prob- 
lems everywhere. Because 
part of its advantage de- 
pends on a reasonably shal- 
low water table, even en- 
thusiasts acknowledge that 
in certain locations—on 
hillsides, for instance, or in 
parts of the desert South- 
west—the grass may re- 
quire irrigation. Another 
limiting factor is tempera- 
ture: as with other St. Au- 
gustine grasses, even a day 
below freezing proves 
deadly. Any place north of, 
Say, Houston will not be 
hospitable. 


In some locales, it may not need to be watered at all. 


But Sunbelters should not buy Astro- 
turf just yet. Help may be on the way. Re- 
searchers at the University of Florida have 
developed a strain of grass so resistant to 
drought that in some locales it may not 
need to be watered at all. The university's 
test patch, at a research center near Fort 
Lauderdale, is thick and green, even 
though it has received no water, except for 
an occasional rainfall, since March 1988. 

This new grass, called FX-10, is a vari- 
ety of St. Augustine, the sod that is com- 
monly used on the lawns of South and cen- 
tral Florida, the Gulf States and Southern 
California. But in contrast to the standard 


In South Florida, 
though, sod growers are 


confident of the new grass's potential. A 
total of 22 major growers, representing 
85% of the state’s St. Augustine grass- 
supply industry, have formed a cooperative 
venture that has obtained a license to begin 
cultivating FX-10. Since the grass does not 
proliferate rapidly, it will take a few years 
before growers can build up a big supply. 
But once FX-10 is in place on suburban 
lawns, the slow growth rate will offer 
several advantages to homeowners. They 
can skimp on fertilizer, and will have to 
mow the grass no more than twice a month. 
And they may be able to throw away the 
sprinkler. : 


Musseling int; 
North Americ, 


A tiny mollusk is wreakin 
havoc in the Great Lakes 


hey were unknown in North An, 

until 1988, when they were disco, 
in Lake St. Clair between Canada aw 
US. Today they have spread to all i 
nearby Great Lakes, and industries, рК 
plants and drinking-water systems ар 
eastern and central North America ag 
der siege from the tiny, rock-hard ho, 
Zebra mussels (Dreissena polymor 
have already cost U.S. and Canadia 
dustry millions of dollars, and the 
tag may eventually reach into the bil} 
“We call them the cockroaches of 
Great Lakes,” says Toronto biologist} 
Wiancko. “You can never get rid of the 

Scientists think the mollusks arri; 
North America via ballast dumped 
freighters traveling up the St. Law 
Seaway. A century ago, the creatura 
fested European waterways until they! 
exhausted the available supply of n. 
ents; they are currently found in, ar 
other places, the Black and Caspian: 
Not only are the little brown bivalves; 
lific—a female can lay as many as 4 
eggs a year—they are startlingly tena 
attaching themselves by the millions 0 
hard surface underwater. By drifting’ 
water currents and fastening themsel\t 
boats, they proliferate uncontrollably! 
their populations peak after five or 
years. Zebra mussels now coat parts 
Snell and Eisenhower locks in the St.! 
rence Seaway. They have reached Du 
Minn., on Lake Superior, Green Вау, 
and Chicago on Lake Michigan ant 
merous sites on Lake Ontario an 
Erie. They are soon expected to penê 
the Hudson, Delaware and Susquel™ 
rivers along the U.S. Eastern seaboaf 
perts say it is only a matter of time 
they sweep through the Erie Cam 
down the Mississippi River. с 
Ontario Hydro, the giant Cat 


| d 
Clogged section of a freshwater-int4 7 — 
reach into the ОШО 


The damage may 
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utility, is spending $10 million this year on 
the problem; mussels have infested water- 
intake pipes at its generating stations. The 
Detroit Edison power plant at Monroe, 
Mich., hauled away tons of incrustations 
dislodged from its water-cooling pipes 
late last year. Monroe (pop. 24,000) has 
had its water supply plugged up—and shut 
down—twice since last September. The 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada, says spokes- 
man Jim Hartford, found intake pipes at its 
Windsor, Ont., plant “so clogged you could 
barely get a pencil through them.” 

Jon Stanley, chief of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service laboratory in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., estimates that the mussels will 
cost both countries $4 
billion over the next ten 
years. Eventually, Stan- 
ley reckons, the pests 
may cause serious prob- 
lems in the water-supply 
systems of nine major 
and eleven medium-size 
cities around the Great 
Lakes. 

The forecast is also 

grim for commercial and 
recreational fishing, especially in Lake 
Erie. Spawning areas for walleye are stip- 
pled with rocky outcroppings covered with 
mussels, and scientists fear they may eat so 
much plankton that fish larvae will suffer. 
Bathers and beachcombers along Lake 
Erie, meanwhile, have been advised to 
wear sneakers or sandals: millions of the 
tiny creatures, whose shells can be painful- 
ly sharp, lie buried in the sand. Laments 
Ron Griffiths of the Ontario Environment 
Ministry: "Soon there'll be no more fun in 
boating, only hard work, scraping and 
cleaning the boat." 
Environmentalists fear that besieged 
industries will start dumping chlorine into 
waterways to kill the mussels, adding to the 
hazardous chemical brew already swirling 
in the Great Lakes. Canadian officials have 
allowed Ontario Hydro to use a limited 
amount of the chemical while the utility re- 
searches the effectiveness of other anti- 
mussel weapons, such as ozone, hydrogen 
peroxide, ultrasound and ultraviolet rays. 
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The pest 


n the U.S., Democratic Senator John 
Glenn of Ohio has introduced a bill in 
Congress calling for a $40 million package 
to eradicate the mollusk and other “nui- 
sance species.” The bill is urgent, says Don 
Schloesser, a fishery biologist with the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service in Ann Arbor. “If 
we wait too long, we'll lose a lot of 
wildlife.” 

On the bright side, bluebill ducks, one 
of the few natural predators of zebra mus- 
sels in North America, have discovered the 
new food source. Last year 14,000 bluebills 
were sighted at Point Pelee on Lake Erie, 
up from 700 the year before. The trouble 
is, says Stanley, “we need millions of 
ducks." —By Marguerite Johnson. Reported by 
ا‎ McBride/Detroit 
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Red Center 


A hikers’ delight opens in 
the unforgiving outback 


ustralia has always mythologized н 

the pioneers who settled the conti- 
nent’s interior, even though relatively few 
Australians have ever ventured far from 
the coast. Today the country is among the 
world’s most urbanized: almost 90% of the 
people live in cities on the edge of the vast 
land, their attentions centered nowhere 
near the outback. 

Still, the interior offers some irresist- 
ible attractions, and the government of the 
Northern Territory wants to make them 
both accessible and safe. Late last month it 
opened the first 23-km section of a unique 
walking trail that will eventually stretch 
220 km westward from Alice Springs to- 
ward the remote and desolate expanses of 
the Western Desert. 

The $3.45 million, five-year project, be- 
gun twelve months ago, is the centerpiece 
of an effort to develop a national park in 
the western MacDonnell Ranges of central 
Australia, a region known as the Red Cen- 
ter because of its ocher soils. The trail will 
open up to hikers large tracts of forbidding 
and largely unvisited land. With the poten- 
tial to rival the Appalachian Trail in the 
U.S., the Milford Track. in New Zealand 
and the Pennine Way in England and Scot- 
land, it could be one of the world's great 
walking places. 

Construction costs have been kept 
down through use of a traditional labor 
supply: convicts. Following a route marked 
by government planners, a supervised par- 
ty of ten to twelve prisoners from the Alice 
Springs jail clears scrub and rocks, digs 
drainage gullies and builds steps made 
from boulders. The work crews volunteer 
for their jobs. Pay is the normal prison 
scale of $1.80 per six-day workweek. 

The track they are building is called the 
Larapinta Trail, named after the Aborigi- 


Admiring scenery previously enjoyed by few 


“A fine line between safety and adventure.” 
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nal word for a nearby river. It will take 
ers on a spectacular route across they 
ridges of the MacDonnell Ranges 
through spiky spinifex grass and spi 
mulga scrub on the arid plains that abu 
mountains. 

Starting next year, Aboriginal 
will be available to explain the spi 
significance that the cathedral: 
chasms, silent water holes and ng 
rock formations of the area hold fort À 
people. The guides will reveal the А 
dance of wild foods, including such 
cacies as witchetty grubs, found in 
surface roots of a desert bush. They 
also describe the medicinal properti 
such plants as rock fuchsia, which e 
relief from colds when an infusion Г 
from it is inhaled, and the moon 
ghost gum tree, whose sap yields af eye, 
erful antiseptic. . gen 

Until now the scenery has been ell don 
mainly by cattlemen and bush pilotsT run 
king of any sort has been considere [ike 
dangerous in the rugged land, where" tou: 
is scarce, temperatures can reach : 
and trouble can come easily for the Wf way 
pared. Last year a tourist who strayed! don 
his bus got lost and perished of thif the 
1987 two teenage boys died trying 0 ter. 
across a little-known area. Da 

Larapinta’s designers hope t0 р? Ац 
such accidents by creatine Lor 
pads at intervals along the tf Ste 
evacuate accident victims: ion 
will be requested to traf m | 
groups and to register tel b. 
before leaving. They will a HM 
warned about such дап Stal 
snakes, feral cattle and n. 
floods and even be advise tha 
leaving their boots outs! E hor 
since dingoes may be attra enr 
the leather scent and Ca 
off. Says Alan Ginns, Se rep 
servation planner for "Ma 
“Tt’s a fine line between 8? “р АБ» 
adventure." —By Jeffery © 
Reported by John Dunn/Alicé 
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Lord Love a Wild Duck 


A 


о МЯ RY III 
| ILLIAM A. HEN 
P" 


ү owever robust Broadway is, it usually 

| looks anemic compared with London. 

— Thanks in part to the government-subsi- 
Miey dized Royal National Theater and Royal 
A Shakespeare Company, London generates 
three times as many productions as the 
Great White Way—including many more 
dramas and a much more varied range 
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of revivals—and commonly does them 


p by Paul j; 


vill take 
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Ranges 
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er. better. In recent years British superiority 
even extended to Broadway's signature 
"mu genre, the musical. As a succession of Lon- 
‘ols ‘don hits was packed up for export (and 
р! =, runaway profit), Broadway started to seem 
191927 [ike just an early stop on the international 
where™ touring circuit. 
reach - But things have changed. The Broad- 
г thc way season just past far outshone its Lon- 
straye® don counterpart. The writing was better, 
of thits the staging was better, the acting was bet- 
ying 0" ter. Moreover, American writers such as 
David Henry Hwang, David Mamet and 
e to pe August Wilson had far more impact in 
‘eating’ London than Britons did on the Main 
g the tf Stem. And Broadway’s musical hits were 
tims. H homegrown, while most London musicals 
o tra of consequence featured American cre- 
г their ators, recycled American songs, American 
will a topics, or all three, and were generally me- 
dang diocre to boot. Fortunately, three British 
| and 'Stalwarts—a writer, a director and an ac- 
vised tf ү “have mounted superb tragicomedies 
isidet b the season's tag end a renewed 
ашай M or dispirited audiences and a belated 
| сапу quU to American tourists. 
M P uM Alan Ayckbourn, 51, is 
M Ў е in the West End by anew play, 
or oy Man of the Moment, and a Stunning revival 
erson Singular, and at his regional 


en S Absurd p, 
ffery © í 


playwright, an actor and a director save the London season 


theater in Scarborough by yet another de- 
but, Body Language. All three are charac- 
teristically bleak and acidulous comedies 
staged by the author himself. The conven- 
tional wisdom about Ayckbourn has been 
that he started as a boulevard farceur and 
turned darker in the course of his 39 plays. 
Yet Absurd, from supposedly sunnier days 
in 1971, shows that acutely observed mis- 
ery and hypocrisy have been his comic sub- 
jects all along. The funniest scene depicts 
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desperate attempts at suicide by a de- 
ranged housewife, brilliantly played by 
Jennifer Wiltsie, that are cheerily misun- 
derstood by a passel of busybody "friends." 
Body Language posits a scientific mishap 
that leads to a body swap between two 
women, an ascetic fitness fanatic over 
whom men drool and a hedonistic slob 
whom men mock and abuse. It could be a 
feminist diatribe, but Ayckbourn never lets 
dialectic overwhelm compassion. 


he season-saving actor is Michael 

Gambon, best known in the U.S. for 
starring in the quirky TV mini-series The 
Singing Detective. Gambon gives his finest, 
subtlest performance yet in Ayckbourn’s 
Man of the Moment as a meek, awkward 
bank clerk thrust among celebrities on the 
Costa del Sol. Buttoned and besweatered 
despite the heat, walking and even sitting as 
though on eggshells, relentlessly dull and re- 
lentlessly decent, Gambon is a man who 


lives by principle being belittled by people | 
| markable is that Hall, aided by Threlfall’s 


who live for style. He has been summoned 
fora TV documentary recalling his moment 
of heroism years before, when he confront- 
ed an armed bank robber who has become a 
TV chat-show host. To the documentary 


producer's disappointment, Gambon won't | envy of London makes good sense. ш 


quarrel with the man who threatened him 
and maimed his future wife. He feels no 
envy of the other man’s wealth and, striking- 
ly, no bitterness, in part because he believes 
the incident led to all the modest benefits of 
his life, including the very chance to marry 
that once beautiful woman. As many an art- 
ist has learned, nothing is harder onstage 
than to make good more intriguing than 
evil. Ayckbourn and Gambon do it. 

The director, Peter Hall. who founded 


the Royal Shakespeare Company and suc- | 
ceeded Laurence Olivier as head of the | 


National, now seeks to mount the classics 
at a profit. Having triumphed with Vanessa 
Redgrave in Tennessee Williams’ Orpheus 
Descending and with Dustin Hoffman in 
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Brilliant portrayals of idealism false and true: Jennings and Threlfall, seated left and right, in The Wild Duck; Gambon in Man of the Moment 


The Merchant of Venice—both productions 
that moved to Broadway—he has under- 
taken, without a megastar this time, to de- 
bunk Moss Hart's witticism that the way to 


get even with any producer is to persuade | 


him to mount an Ibsen revival. 


The Wild Duck, customarily dour, turns | 


out in Hall’s interpretation to be buffoon- 
ishly funny while retaining every bit of its 
escalating horror. Hall’s central insight is 
that the main characters, erstwhile school 
friends, are boys who have aged but not 
grown up. As the improvident photogra- 
pher and family man Hjalmar Ekdal, Alex 
Jennings pouts and proffers endless ex- 
cuses. As the highborn renegade Gregers 
Werle, David Threlfall (Smike in Nicholas 
Nickleby) grins with the chilling smugness 
of a religious cultist as he peddles his ex- 
tremist slogans, sadism masquerading as 
idealism. In some ways this is a Wild Duck 
subtly informed by Peer Gynt: the women 
are all strong and nurturing, the men all 
feckless and childlike. What is most re- 


scary believability, makes the play's nasty 
events feel natural rather than freakish. At 
a production like this, the very quintes- 
sence of Ibsenism, Broadway’s traditional 


Alice ” | 
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Mind Bending оп Mars 


Screenplay by Ronald Shusett, Dan O 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


hat do you want a Hollywood movie 

to be? Well, for a start, you want it 
to be based on a script that kicked around 
Tinseltown for more than a decade. 
(Here’s one, originally written in 1979, 
name of Total Recall.) Then, in these days 
of multinational superproductions, you 
| want it to star an Austrian, be directed by a 
Dutchman, and cost about $60 million. 
(Total Recall, a Paul Verhoeven film star- 
ring Arnold Schwarzenegger.) You want it 
to boast elaborate sets and gadgety special 
effects. (TR created a Martian colony on a 
Mexican soundstage. You want it to 
blend science fiction, action adventure 
and suspense. (TR filches blithely from 
Star Wars and Blade Runner, from Robo- 
| Cop and Hitchcock films.) You want it to 
have plenty of cartoon mayhem for the 
blood brigade. (TR meets its kill quota in 
the mid-hundreds.) Oh, and if it's not too 
much trouble, you'd like the movie to be 
fast, witty, glamorous, with thrill piling on 
giggle atop gasp. 

For its first two-thirds, Total Recall has 
| it all: the sleek confidence of big-budget 
picture making at its most inventive. It zaps 
out beguiling images so quickly that viewers 
may want to see the film over again right 
away, just to catch what they missed. Ver- 
hoeven seems to have assumed that today's 
moviegoers have a megabyte media intelli- 
gence; then he worked like crazy to over- 
load it. When Total Recall is cooking, it in- 
duces visual vertigo. 


TOTAL RECALL Directed by Pa ul Verhoeven 


'"Bannon and Gary Goldman 


Agent Schwarzenegger: rock-stolid charm 


Zapping out images at warp speed. 


Even the plot is complex enough to re- 
quire Cliffs Notes. It goes like this. Quaid 
(Schwarzenegger) is a 21st century con- 
struction worker: a happily married man 
occasionally nagged by dreams of Martian 
landscapes. Except he isn't. He is really 
Hauser, an agent from Mars Intelligence 
who has been given the memory of Quaid 
in order to fulfill a dark and secret mission 
that will shuttle him between the planets. 


= 


MARRIED. Robert Wagner, 60, boyishly 
handsome actor (Hart to Hart, Lime Street), 


pm and Jill St. John, 49, screen and television 
Lab. actress (Emerald Point, N.A.S.); both for 
i the fourth time; in Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


RESIGNING. Derek Bok, 60, as president of 
Harvard University; effective next spring 
after two decades at that pinnacle of higher 
education; in Cambridge, Mass. In 1971 
$ Bok moved up from dean of Harvard Law 
| School to Harvard's top job following dis- 
| ruptive anti- Vietnam War demonstrations 


on campus. 


DIED. Edward Louie, 69, the inventor in 
1967 of a fortune-cookie folding machine 
i that multiplied the output of his Lotus For- 
| tune Cookie Co. to 90,000 cookies daily; of 
| respiratory failure; in San Francisco. Louie 
ا‎ ELI UD з ^_ 


Total Recall creates a coherent m 
is part prophecy, part satire, Ont f 
Earth the unit of money is, of e 
“credit.” Folks flick on the wall-e, | ә 
to check out ESPN’s coverage of they’ CZ 
to-Tokyo game, then perfect their 1 
stroke with the help of a teacher o | 
gram. Johnnycab, the robot taxi 
chirps irrelevant pleasantries unt] 
gers want to throttle him. A тап} 
ple debate whether to move to Мар 
it were the suburbs—or to Saturn (s 
body says it's gorgeous"). Perha, 4 
should visit Rekall Inc., a mind-trayg 
pany that offers “the memory of | 
time": a microchip-implant of image] 
a wonderful vacation. They could ey. 
someone else's memory. “Take a vay 
from yourself,” the salesman croon, 
call it the Ego Trip.” ton 
The film's Mars is Earth's crackey Pe! 
ror image: a domed underworld of: POS 
psychics and three-breasted prog; 182 
ruled by a tyrant from whom the cok 214 
must buy air, and he has just jackedy 
price. It is on Mars, toward the end 
Total Recall slows down to tie up it 
and provide each villain with an app: 
ately gruesome demise. It goes wussil 
terioso when Quaid meets a Yoda, 
guru. But even when the film flirts wit 
coming ordinary, it is propelled by th çen 
id charm of Schwarzenegger, Who € the 
the whole movie as easily as a dumbbë Jac} 
tween his fingers. Ale 
In today’s market $60 million ct the 
you a sloppy-looking sequel like Ran} nin 
which puts nothing on the screen butt sin, 
Or, as here, the fat bankroll can allows me 
artists and artisans to put a тат lar 
teeming fantasy vision on film. “Оре hav 
mind!” says the mutant guru, and Tot Ке 
call does just that for moviegoers“ see 


While spinning its tale at warp speed, | start of a blockbuster summer. It i 
cru 
Milestones ра 


said his business thrived because “nobody 
can resist reading their fortune, no matter 
how corny it is.” 


DIED. Taiichi Ohno, 78, Japanese automo- 
bile production engineer whose "just-in- 
time” method of manufacturing helped 
make Toyota a giant of the industry and 
inspired imitation in a variety of indus- 
tries; in Toyota City, Japan. Ohno’s inno- 
vation, introduced in the 1950s, was the 
design of a system under which spare parts 
were made and delivered to factories only 
at the moment they were needed to keep 
assembly lines moving—a breakthrough 
that reduced inventory costs and improved 
quality. 


DIED. Rex Harrison, 82, delectable English 
actor; in New York City. Best known for 
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his Tony- and Oscar-win- 
ning performances as 
Professor Henry Higgins 
in My Fair Lady, he was 
also the very model of the 
English gentleman in 
drawing-room comedy 
and bittersweet drama. 
Knighted last year, Har- 
rison avowed no plans to 2906 
wouldn't know what to do.” He wt Nay 
ring in the Broadway comedy Tê опе 
until three weeks before his death: 


à 
DIED. Abram Shorin, 91, baseball lf rc 
took a nephew’s suggestion to P 
cards in packs of bubble gum ani Bu 
the Topps Co. into the world’s 14 
ble-gum and baseball-card та Si m 
million in sales in 1989); in Miam! р 
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Ii CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
e 

бей, STRANGE BEINGS 

her on) Directed and Writtenby Fero Fenic 


taxi û 


]3 Before Czechoslovakia's 
2 Velvet Revolution over- 
threw communism last 
|= November, censors in 


urn (“ : 
rh Prague routinely turned 
trae down director Fero Fe- 
Ty ofa nic’s petitions to make 
images eat films. His scripts were al- 


ways provocative; his sub- 
jects unfailingly reeked of 
antigovernment bias. As- 
tonishingly, however, his latest film, Strange 
Beings, which is filled with almost every 
possible symbol of resistance to the old 
regime, was made in 1989 while the Com- 
munist Party still held power. How did 
Fenic get permission to make the film? 
He lied to the government. The director 
prepared two scripts. Only his closest co- 
workers and the cast knew which was the 
authentic one. 

The result is a metaphorical encapsula- 
tion of the past 42 years. While in a wine cel- 
Jar, members of three generations recall the 
seminal events of Czechoslovakia’s history: 
the self-immolation of the student Jan Pa- 
lach in 1968, the Soviet invasion, the fall of 
Alexander Dubcek. The Plastic People of 
the Universe, the rock group whose ban- 
ning led to the establishment of Charter 77, 
sing on the movie’s sound track. Mixing 
memories with wine, the people in the cel- 
lar discover that the decades of repression 
have turned them into “strange beings.” 
Remarked one Czech critic: “Do not go to 
see the film if you want to rest, to have fun. 
It is a suggestive work, complicated and 
cruel... . It shows truth in its pure form.” 


uld eve A brew of wine 
€ à vay and memories 
croons 
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Directed and Written by Juzo Itami 


After tackling death (The 
Funeral), food and sex 
(Tampopo) and corrup- 
tion (A Taxing Woman), 
internationally acclaimed 
director Juzo Itami has 
tumed his attention to 


| 
гейш} # 


EE ,, the tasks and travails of 
i “yell REESE the Japanese woman. In 
y j One true love his new film, Itami casts 
eath. boe. xs шше wife Nobuko 
ayoko 
spall fa! grows up to be E ei h Бо 
ball dh geisha with a heart of 
> put?" &old—and who somehow inspires and ca- 


Е and prs all her business clients, including a 
s large Buddhist priest, to achieve professional 
make! | Success. Men clamor for the geisha's ser- 


vices and call her Ageman, meaning “Ris- 
ing Fortune." 

Nayoko treats her sometimes spineless 
lovers like children, enticing them with 
their favorite foods and using soothing 
words to push them into confronting the 
obstacles in their jobs. Nayoko guides the 
men who run powerful institutions, includ- 
ing Buddhist temples, banks and govern- 
ment offices. Yet she loves only one of her 
many paramours, a banker, played by Ma- 
sahiko Tsugawa, who discards her after he 
achieves success by putting a struggling 
branch office back on its feet. The betrayal 
does not break the kindhearted Nayoko. It 
only makes her stronger. 

Itami's film advances the thesis that it is 
the steady and unceasing mothering by 
Japanese women that allows their hus- 
bands, sons and lovers to withstand the 
strains of the workplace. Says the director: 
*Men look down on women, yet are com- 
pletely dependent on them. On top of that, 
they are completely unaware of their be- 
havior.” He adds even more pointedly, “I 
dedicate this film to the pathetic men and 
the fine women of Japan.” н 


CHINA 


BLACK SNOW 
Directed by Xie Fei 
Screenplay by Liu Heng 


In the final scene of 
Black Snow, the main 
character, a listless 
young man who tries to 
make it as a streetside 
entrepreneur but stum- 
bles into the under- 
world, is stabbed to 
death by two muggers. 
The scene of the mur- 
der: Changan Avenue in 
Beijing, where many young people were 
killed by advancing troops during the June 


Su GN 2 
Jiang Wen, right, 
as Li Huiquan 


1989 crackdown. Because it was shot earli- | 


er in 1989 and released at the end of the 
year, the film's bloody parallel is uninten- 
tional but may explain why this uncom- 
monly nihilistic movie has been such a hit 
in China. Audience polls in several large 
cities show that Black Snow is a favorite 
among urban moviegoers. The film won a 
Silver Bear at the 40th annual Berlin Film 
Festival in February, and is a top contend- 
er for the Chinese equivalent of the Oscar 
for best picture of the year. 

Based on a novel by Liu Heng, the film 
follows Li Huiquan, a young ex-convict 
who tries to lead an honest life by working | 
as a getihu (private entrepreneur) selling | 
clothes in a Beijing free market. Inarticu- 
late and insecure—clearly a member of 
China's so-called lost generation—Li is | 


jamt- 


^| 
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international Screenings 


frequently enraged as he struggles to find 
meaning in a society that is neither socialist 
nor capitalist. Played by Jiang Wen, one of 
the country's most versatile actors, Li is 
nothing like the selfless, Marxist role mod- 
els that are held up as examples by the 
hard-liners who currently control the com- 
munications media. Despite his efforts to 
mend his ways, Li finds himself among 
thieves—and quickly meets his death. ш 


PAKISTAN 


INTERNATIONAL GUERRILLAS 
Directed by Jan Mohammad 
Screenplay by Nasir Adeeb 


What devout Muslim 
wouldn't want to see the 
end of the blasphemer 
Salman Rushdie? What 
an idea for a hit! A hit 
movie, that is. The big- 
gest box-office draw in 
Pakistan this season is 
International Guerrillas, 
an action thriller that 
sends three holy warriors 
on a mission to get the fugitive British au- 


The hand of God 
gets Rushdie 


thor. At one point, in Lahore, popular de- | 


mand had pushed movie prices to $2.75, 
five times the normal level, and still the 
lines grew. 

According to the film, Rushdie is 


stashed on a lush island in the Pacific, pro- | 


tected by hundreds of security troops who 
look suspiciously like Israeli forces. He 
lives in a luxurious palace, where he can 
torture Muslim guerrillas at leisure. After 
car chases and shoot-outs, the film’s three 
mujahedin heroes fight their way into the 
Rushdie lair. But the villain has a trick up 
his sleeve: he holds as hostage the mother 
of two of the would-be executioners. 
Mama has been tortured by being forced to 
listen to tapes of The Satanic Verses and 
other blasphemies. Trapped, the warriors 
cry out for divine intervention. Suddenly 
Rushdie’s Jewish protectors convert to Is- 
lam, and the author himself is blasted to 
eternity by a bolt of fire from heaven. 
Producer Sajaad Gul defends the film: 


| “Rushdie fictionalized the holy Koran. So 


why can’t we make a fictional film about 
him?” One of Pakistan’s leading newspa- 
pers, Jang, and members of the board of 
film censors are petitioning Prime Minister 
Benazir Bhutto to declare receipts from 
the film tax exempt. Still, in an example of 
art imitating life imitating art, the actor Af- 
zal Ahmed, who plays Rushdie, has himself 
begun to receive death threats—even 
though he took the precaution of journey- 
ing to Mecca to ask permission from the 
Almighty to utter the anti-Islamic curses 
required by the script. 


J 


RICHARD SOBOL —SIPA 


Moving Image 
The idea of resting on a 
75-cm perch probably would 
have made John F. Kennedy 
wince. So instead the be- 
loved President has been de- 
picted in bronze as he was in 
life: a man on the move. As 
smiling Kennedy-clan mem- 
bers gathered outside Bos- 
ton’s gold-domed state- 
house last week, daughter 
Caroline unveiled the 
$175,000 statue of her dad 
on what would have been his 
73rd birthday. Captured in 
mid-stride, J.F.K. is "al- 
ready feeling uncomfortable 
on his pedestal," noted his 
brother Senator Edward 
Kennedy. “If we could man- 
age to catch his words, he is 
probably muttering now, 
‘Tell Teddy to cut his speech 
in half.” " 


1) 1990 TOM WILKES. 
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Silver Platter 


As a high school drop- 
out, France’s VANESSA 
PARADIS was unsure of her 
career direction, so she 
took two. Earlier this year, 
the stunning femme-enfant 
was named the top female 
pop singer in France. She 
has also won a top award for 
playing a drug addict in Noce 
Blanche. Paradis, 17, in- 
tends to pursue both paths. 
After all, she says, “a lot of 
girls are served on a silver 
platter one day and dropped 
the next.” 
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Mop Art 


Throughout the '60s practi- 
cally everything the Beatles 
touched turned to gold, if 
not platinum. Turns out.the 
Fab Four once dabbled in a 
medley of other hues as well. 
Hidden away in a safe-de- 
posit box for 23 years, the 
only visual art ever created 
by John, Paul, George and 
Ringo will take center stage 
this summer when an envi- 
ronmental group sells prints 
of the Mop Tops' work for 
$200 each. The original 1967 
doodle will be auctioned 
next year. Estimated value: 
$4 million. Now that's some- 
thing to sing about. 


Courtroom Collapse 


Melodrama has been a hallmark of IMELDA MARCOS, and last 
week it reached a new tremolo at her New York City trial. While 
listening to testimony against her late husband Ferdinand and 
herself, the former Philippine First Lady suddenly uttered a faint 


DANIEL SHEEHAN—NEWSDAY 


cry and slumped forward, cough- 
ing up blood from the nose and 
mouth. Taken to a hospital, she 
was reported to be suffering 
from erosive gastritis but was 
not in a life-threatening condi- 
tion. Marcos has been on trial 
on racketeering, mail-fraud and 
obstruction-of-justice charges 
since March 20. She began to 
suffer fainting spells a month lat- 
er and has used a blood-pres- 
sure monitoring unit ever since, 
The court has been recessed un- 
til this week. 


Belly Good 


Jerusalem’s Ilana Ra 
37, had every reason ч 
gle with glee last Week. 
rael’s highest court = 
that the popular belly q 
er could shimmy to 
art's content without w 
ing about a 1988 religi 
edict. The nation's 
Rabbinate, a group of 
thodox Jewish ге 
leaders that awards lice; 
to restaurants and ру 
halls that follow kos 
food guidelines, had thr 
ened to revoke permių 
places where Raskin wag 
lowed to perform. But 
court felt that food prep 
tion alone was the crite 
for kosher status. Said 
kin, an educational cou 
or and part-time E | 
er: “Belly dancing is 
expression of јоу. Nowa D 
one who wants 

to see me per- „Ж 
form can.” у \ 
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Another two of our highly-qualified 
technical officers. 


ing is 


We at Lufthansa take your in all classes, naturally. With 
well-being just as seriously a choice of 2 dishes in our 
as the servicing of our air- Economy Class, with light 
craft. A team of employees meals for business travellers 
works around the clock to and haute cuisine for gour- 
spoil you, no matter what mets in our First Class. And 
Lufthansa class you fly. On if you think we overdo things 
long-distance flights, for when it comes to bread rolls, 


MeCANN-ERICKSON 


example, with local cuisine 
and just about every conceiv- 
able diet prescribed by your 
physician or your religion: 
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don't worry: it's just that 
we're typically German and 
thorough. Typically Lufthansa. 
Bon appétit. 


Lufthansa 


1 


“International y acknowledged 
to be the finest cigarette in the world - 


THE MOST DISTINGUISHED TOBACCO HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
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6. All The Best Airlines 
We Check Our Passengers On Board. 


One By One. 


les just one step in the electronic tracking of your international 
express shipment, when you send it UPS 
Recognizing that your delivery is as vital to our business as it is to yours. 


A point of view which happens to have made us the worlds largest package delivery company. 


And, often, the most economical. 

The UPS international network now offers express delivery of parcels and LO! 
documents to over 180 countries and territories worldwide. 

But we never forget how we will maintain your trust. One delivery at a time. bra 
By our people taking personal responsibility. Flo 

On the ground. In the air Every step of the way. Mo 


БЕУ will 


® 


United Parcel Service spe 


As sure as taking. it there yourself. the 


= "Tm 
For further information call Australia: UPS/Rohlig Express * Tel. 2/6630774 or 008/252485 Brunei: UPS/Jayapuri (B) Sdn Bhd «Tel 2/43: 7 ОС, SE Republic 
Sinotrans * Tel Bening /482278, Guangzhou 20/861171, Shanghai 21/3213862 Hong Kong: UPS - Tel АА India: EE Ae Oor TR SH Glob! а THI 
3803267 Japan: UPS/Yamato Express Service Co * Tel 0473/276121 Korea: UPS/Korea Airfreight Ltd -Tel 2/6934419 Macau: UPS“ Tel 7353535 Malaysia: UIPS Tel 3255. a tak 
Zealand: UPS/Fli- Way Transport Ltd * Tel 9/2754009 Papua New Guinea: RLC Air Cargo * Tel 251511 Philippines: Delbros Inc + Tel 2/8321565 to 69 Singapore: UPS: Db alm 
Taiwan: UPS * Tel. 2/5975998 Thailand: UPS • Tel. 2/5114881 or 5112190 or 5111679 or 5114351 ® Trademark and service mark of United Parcel Service of America, nc 
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hen James Nachtwey graduated 
from Dartmouth in 1970. he 
didn't have a career mapped out. So 
‘he traveled around the а dem 
haps because the bloodshed in ШЫ 
nam was at its height, he became fas- 
cinated with war. He taught himself 
photography and spent hours staring 
at scenes of conflict in art books and 
at exhibitions. “Those pictures had 
the greatest emotional impact on 
me,” Nachtwey recalls. “It seemed to 
me the most worthwhile thing one 
could do with a camera.” 

In 1980 Nachtwey quit his job as a 
photographer for a New Mexico news- 
paper and went to Northern Ireland. 
Since then he has photographed 15 
wars and civil conflicts, winning nu- 
merous prizes for his work. That's why 


Capturing 


pain through a camera lens: James Nachtwey 


) 


“You pay a price, 
you carry the weight." 


uvISWOv18 Shi 


To convey that sensibility to others, 
Nachtwey published a remarkable vol- 
ume of photographs last year called 
Deeds of War. It was dedicated to all 
those who have “helped a stranger 
and asked for nothing in return." | 

Journalists often depend on the | 
goodwill of strangers. On assignment, 
Stanley and Nachtwey learned that 
Pakistani police were preventing for- 
eigners from crossing the border into 
Afghanistan. Nachtwey began to grow 
a beard and donned guerrilla garb in 
order to pass through in a truck with a 
group of mujahedin. Stanley crawled 
into a burlap bag and hid among sacks 


filled with wheat. *On the one hand. I | 


was scared, she recalls. “On the other 
hand, I felt absurd." On the way back, 
Stanley rode openly with the rebels. 


he was the natural choice to accompany senior correspondent 
Alessandra Stanley on a four-nation journey for this week’s story 


on child warriors. 


Nachtwey has never become jaded by war, which helps ex- 
plain why his photographs are so powerful. “You're never the 
same," he says. “Each time, you're left with an awareness of 
something very dark and cruel that you have to carry with you 


always. You pay a price, you carry the weight, you lose sleep.” 


but dressed in a burka, a head-to-toe Muslim garment. All went 
smoothly until a border policeman hitched a ride. He sat very | 


close to our costumed journali 
like an eternity. “He didn’t 


“Otherwise we would have gone to jail.” 


sts for a half-hour trip that seemed 
suspect a thing,” says Nachtwey. | 


LONDON. In Britain July has 
long been a bright month for 
horticulture. This year a 
brand- new display, the Hamp- 
ton Court Palace International 
Flower Show, will be held on 
the palace grounds in East 
Molesey, Surrey, July 11-15. 
The country's largest show, it 
Will take place on a 45-hectare 
site and will include land- 
Scaped garden exhibits, floral 
displays from all over the 
world and thousands of plants. 
British Rail has scheduled 
Special train service from 
London's Waterloo Station to 
the palace. 

cpublict " 

“Global: THE NETHERLANDS. It has 

| taken the Frans Hals Museum 
almost 30 years to bring the 


E ш» 


e 


major works of its namesake 
back to Haarlem. For the first 
time since 1962, the museum is 
staging a special exhibit of 

the great 17th century Dutch 
artist's work, featuring 

75 paintings from such places 
as Berlin, San Diego and 
Odessa. About 30 pieces in 
the show, which runs through 
July 22, are returning to the 
museum after spending more 
than a century abroad. The 
display also addresses the con- 
troversy over the authenticity 
of several disputed works. 
Lectures, slide shows and cas- 
sette guides in five languages 
are available. 


et 


SWEDEN. Citizens and strang- 
ers alike benefit from the 
country's tradition of “every- 
man’s right” —guaranteed free 
access to nature, Now bicy- 
clists can enjoy the Swedish 
outdoors by riding along a new 
2,750-km route that extends 
from Hälsingborg in the south 
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to Karesuando in the north. 


cities and fishing villages, past 
palaces and Viking ruins. Cy- 
clists can also branch off and 
choose from another 3,400 km 
of alternative paths. 


TOKYO. The glitz and glamour 
of the city’s fashionable Rop- 
pongi district will have a daz- 
zling new attraction next 
month. A 35-meter-long pe- 
destrian tunnel will be trans- 
formed into a world of three- 
dimensional illusion. In what is 
believed to be the first such 
display in the world, the tunnel 
is now being lined with 70 ho- 

| lographic works by artists from 
six countries, including Japan, 
Britain and the U.S. Admis- 


ки Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


The bicycle route runs through | 


| sion is free, and the exhibit is 
open daily, except Wednes- 
| days, from noon to 8 p.m. 


WASHINGTON. In a beaux arts 
mansion not far from the 
White House, the Mexican 
| government has established a 
| cultural institute called the 
House of Mexico, which opens 
this week. The facility will 
consist of a contemporary art 
gallery. a museum, conference 
| center, music hall, auditorium 
| and library. A permanent col- 
| lection will include such 

19th and 20th century masters 
| as Diego Rivera, José Orozco, 
| Rafael Coronel and Rufino 
Tamayo. ; 
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SPECIAL SECTION: Children are not just victims of war. 
Sometimes in battle zones around the globe, they wage it 


A journey to four places—Afghanistan, Northern Ireland, Burma and Los Angeles — illustrates 
how quickly children can learn to kill for causes they barely understand. 


WORLD: Canada's confederati 4 
faces unavoidable change 

The country’s top leaders were in negotiating 
gridlock over the Meech Lake accord. In ; 
preceding months, dormant separatist feeling lt 


CANAD blossomed. The talks? outcome points the coul 
гї toward ап uncertain course. 
rı YESIOU/| * 
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SCENE: Every Brazilian neighborhood is going 7 
wild for futebol | 


Though Brazil has not won the World Cup since 1970. life this month 


will center on the television set. as networks broadcast the matches. | 
Explains one fan: “To us it’s not just a sport: it's our life.” | 


ASIA/PACIFIC: The Roh-Gorbachev meeting had 23 


symbolic power, but relations remain elusive 

"The cold war ice on the Korean peninsula has now begun to crack." 
Roh declares. But the Soviets are considerablv less enthusiastic.» Peace 
moves at last on the India-Pakistan border. 


UNITED STATES: Donald Trump's empire is 
staggering beneath a $3 billion debt 

So far he has not missed any interest payments. but his lenders and 
suppliers fear that the brash real estate and casino mogul's domain is an 
overleveraged structure built on swagger and bluff. Now Trump must 
part with some of his crown jewels. 


BUSINESS: Privatized British Airways may be 
the most profitable airline in the world | 
Once they called it bloody awful. but it has become bloody amazing. The | 
carrier's transatlantic service is especially impressive.» MCA's $640 
million Florida theme park is off to a shaky but promising start. 


36 


RELIGION: The Russians pick a Baltic Patriarch 44 
Estonian-born Aleksv, the first freely elected head of the Orthodox 
Church since the Bolshevik Revolution, may be a national leader long 


after Gorbachev leaves power. | 


HISTORY: The last years of Nikita Khrushchev 46 
The deposed Soviet leader's son recalls the decision to conduct an early 
experiment in glasnost, and the international sensation that his father's 
memoirs created. 


ETHICS: Anailing U.S. teacher chooses death 
by lethal invention 

Dr. Jack Kevorkian finds the first patient for his suicide machine—and 
becomes the latest, most pugnacious spokesman for the rights of the | 
terminally ill. 
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Be Piaget. 
Dont show your hand. 
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Letters 


“TIME has 

< inched into the 

world of metric. 

| What a good 
idea.” 


Max Vanderlubbe, Dundas, Canada 


37.85-liter 
hat 


473 
milliliters 
of ale 


2.54- 
centimeter 
worm 


It is wonderful to read the news that 
TIME is switching to metric measurements 
in its international editions [May 21]. Per- 
haps it’s a bit overdue, but better late than 
never. What is amazing to me is that the 
U.S., which is already equipped with a met- 
пс monetary system, has not completely 
converted to the metric system. However, 
emotions skyrocket at the mere thought of 
further conversion, let alone the actual im- 
plementation of metric. 


John Lusink 
Willowdale, Canada 


I welcome your use of the metric sys- 
tem. How easy it was to picture Caroline 
Kennedy Schlossbérg’s newborn 
daughter when I read the Milestones item. 
I didn’t have to go through the process of 
asking myself, “Now, how do pounds trans- 
late into kilograms?” 

Teresita Mazzei 
Caracas 


q Iwas sad to learn that TIME will be us- 


J A metric measurements. Canada started 
E ng metric several years ago, and the Sys- 

4 tem doesn’t work for me. When I shop for 

р Dil B oceries, Ihave to remember the conver- 


3.5-kg | 


sion rates in order to change kilos or grams 


into pounds. Other shoppers tell me how 
much they hate it too. Metric is frustrating. 
Norma Morley 

Moncton, Canada 


Your jest “Give us an inch, and we'll 
take a kilometer, or more precisely 1.690 
kilometers” left me puzzled. Is this TIME's 
new conversion unit? A mile is 1.609 km, 
not 1.690 km. 

Michael H.M. Wong 

Canterbury, England 
We're still learning the conversion values; 
unfortunately, this typographical error es- 
caped our vigilance. 


Emergency! 


Your article on trauma centers [May 28] 
adds another overcrowded U.S. facility to 
the list that includes our schools, criminal- 
justice system and landfills. 

John Eric Bonk 
Stickney, Ill. 


In 1988 I was in a serious automobile 
accident and was comatose for five or six 
weeks. I am alive and well today because of 
the expert care I received. I beg all trauma 
nurses and doctors: Do not give up! 

Mitchell R. Ferstenfeld 
Cheltenham, Pa. 


You demonstrated well how emergen- 
cy departments are a window on the com- 
munities they serve. The national crisis in 
emergency care is more a reflection of the 
state of U.S. society than of our medical 
system. Our overloaded emergency de- 
partments are a manifestation of our na- 
tion's inability to deal with drug abuse, 
homelessness and uncompensated medical 
care. As I write this between patients in my 
emergency department, I take my hat off 
to those who work in similar situations 
across the nation. These nurses, doctors 
and technicians are modern-day heroes. 

David F. Baehren, M.D. 
Columbus, Ohio 


The shoestring budgets of trauma cen- 
ters are a reality. Let's not jeopardize an 
upstanding citizen's life because too much 
money was spent trying to save a wounded 
addict with drugs stashed in his underwear. 

Garrett Paul Calhoun 
Pasadena, Calif. 


The poor are not the only Americans 
dependent on overburdened emergency 
rooms. Hardworking middle-class people 
often find themselves in the risky situation 
of not being covered by health insurance 
because of temporary unemployment and 
the loss of company medical benefits. U.S. 
politicians could start rethinking the sys- 
tem by carefully studying the successful na- 
tional health program in France. 

Heidi Wetter Cahen 
Strasbourg, France 


Ancient Foods 


Your article on the lost foods of the 
Andes, “Anyone for Cherimoyas?" [April 
16], touched upon a subject that for years 
has been supported by the United Nations 
Development Program: rescue and preser- 
vation of traditional agricultural technol- 
ogies and products, and protection of the 
delicate ecological balances found in the 
area's diverse ecosystems. If, as the Span- 
ish explorer De Soto observed, hunger was 
never known in the realm of the Incas, all 
the more reason for preserving these old— 
and successful—techniques for today's 
poverty-stricken Andean populations. 

Sylvio Mutal 
UNDP/UNESCO 
Lima 


The story plainly shows Anglo-Saxon 
prejudice against the Spanish colonization 
of America. Potatoes, tomatoes, choco- 
late, maize, manioc and peppers, as well as 
tobacco, were accepted by the Spaniards, 
transplanted to Spain where climate per- 
mitted, and from Spain introduced into the 
rest of Europe. Cherimoyas have long | 
been cultivated in southern Spain and are a 
popular fruit there. 

Pablo de Cárdenas Diaz de Espada 
Madrid 


I am curious to know if those Andean 
fruits are as tasty as the durians and ram- 
butans found in Malaysia. I wonder if they | 
could be planted in my country. 

Nik Hasmi Bin Nik Hasan 
Kuala Lumpur 


ES oe 
Didn’t They Know the War 
Was Over? E - 


Our coverage of Vietnam 15 yearsaftert 
fall of Saigon mentioned a Japan 


-— 


: 


p =? 
nearly 28 years. However, our story 
referring to Lieut. Hiroo Onoda, who f 
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e road for a refugee _ 


as you make it. 


This road can be very short if we all help. for Refugees co-ordinates world-wide efforts 


It may lead the refugee back to his home- to solve refugee problems, to give human 
land. It may mean the beginning of a new rights back to refugees: work, education 
existence in a neighbouring country. Or it freedom from persecution, legal protection. 
may take him thousands of miles away from Since 1951, UNHCR has helped some 


25 million refugees to begin 


anew life. 
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Mixing Futebol 
With Carnaval 


Scene 
Rio de Janeiro 


` Every neighborhood goes 
wild for the Copa do Mundo 


RAT URS 


By JOHN MAIER 
ПОМ MAN edro Dell’armi, 27, stands at the top of 
we the ladder and looks over the thou- 


. sands of yellow-and-green ribbons, ban- 
. ners and flags that hang over a four-block 
` Jength—“about three soccer fields," he 
1 calculates—of Riachuelo Road in down- 

town Rio de Janeiro. Every time a bus 
: rumbles down the street, the ribbons 
kick up, and the yellow-green 


off Copacabana beach. 

“Twenty years, twenty long 
years," Dell'armi sighs. *Every 
* World Cup, we say, ‘This time 
wal it's going to be different, we're 
tc Corea going to win,’ but then ... It's 
w^ Sad. Foreigners will never un- 
derstand how much futebol and 
м especially the Copa mean to us. 
We are the país do futebol [coun- 
try of soccer], home of the great 
Pelé and the first to win the 
mashes p Copa three times [in 1958, 1962 
Cat Bar and 1970]! To us it’s not just a 
Cape Tors: Sport, it's our life! Futebol is in 
was Our blood!” Turning to the 
л scene around him, he goes on, 

‘Where else would you find 
"v hundreds of people joining to- 
nen se gether to decorate their neigh- 
үйөт borhoods for the Cup?” 

(i y _Dell’armi, a local leader, 
«Dewl points to a group of children 
? who are busily tying together 


ey, Lee бї 


Celebrat 


man shouts. We've got to finish putting 
up the banners today so we can start paint- 
ing the road next week. The Copa do 
Mundo is here, my friends!" 

Its a sunny Sunday afternoon, and 
throughout Rio people like Dell'armi and 
his friends are gathered in neighborhood 
groups, working hours on end to prepare 
their streets for Cup time. After spending 
most of May going door to door collecting 


ors hang flags and banners in anticipation 


“To us it's not just a sport, 
it’s our life! Futebol 
is in our blood!" 


TOTNM 


About the only thing on Brazilians' 
minds this month will be the team and 
how it fares. Life will center on television 
sets, with most of the country's 150 mil- 
lion people watching every game that 
Brazil and its adversaries play; in fact, 
the four networks will broadcast all 52 
matches from Italy. Instead of complain- 
ing about lost time and the consequent | 
drop in productivity, businessmen will in- 
vite employees to their homes to watch 
the tournament. Every *G-o-o-o-o-l" of 
the TV commentators and every victory 
will be celebrated with fireworks and 
parties, from the southern pampas to the 
northern jungles. Even Amazon Indians, 
who normally refer to Brazilians as 
"foreigners," will proudly feast after a 
victory. 

The celebration is most vibrant in Rio. 
The World Cup presents Cario- 
cas with two of the three things 
they love most in life: futebol 
and Carnaval (the third is the 
beach). If Brazil loses, the sam- 
ba will end, the country will go | 
into mourning, and thousands of 
fireworks will be put back into 
closets. “It’s like death.” says 
Maria Paula Batalha, 15, of Tei- 
mosos, which, like most groups, 
has made its own club jerseys to 
be worn on game days. “We live 
and die by the Copa." 

Sometimes literally. During 
the World Cup, doctors are on 
the alert, expecting the worst 
if Brazil— Deus nos ajuda— 
should lose. On such days, nu- 
merous deaths are reported ow- 
ing to heart attacks, fights and 
even suicides. “But this Cup is 
going to be different. We're go- 
ing to win,” says Abner Mendes, 
29. also of Teimosos. “How do I 
know? Because the priest re- 


dnou9 3Hn19ld —H3JIvW NHOF 


Strips of yellow and green—the 
National colors. “I was only a kid in 1970 
the last time Brazil won the World Cup,” 
“he says. “1 still remember all the names of 


Ї 
ЖИ WO the i Ё 4 = ate 
KW starting team: Pelé, Tostão, Gérson, 
couse” Rivelino, Jairzinho . . .” 


Frey, Dit 
ei Leter Sey 
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i pe Ў i 
sine a Dell’armi has plenty of help along the 
he Sidewalks: youngsters directing traffic and 


aa Cutting ribbons, parents and friends look- 
yey Ing on or having achopinho, a quick beer— 
ET maybe two or three—at the corner bar 
ее апа shouting orders to everybody else. 
at flag needs to be centered more,” 

Somebody yells at Dell’armi. “Look out for 

the high wire,” another Cries out. “Hey 
Quit wasting time,’ S 


^l 


money for materials—Dell’armi’s group 
raised over $5,000— they set to work fes- 
tooning the streets with ornaments and the 
pavement with paintings, some of them 
150 meters long. 

“Being in Rio during a World Cup is ten 
times better than Carnaval," says Elenice 
Pamplona, 38, a lawyer and member of a 
groupcalled Teimosos (the Stubborn Ones), 
which is decorating two blocks of the Had- 
dock Lobo Road in the middle-class Tijuca 
area. *I know people who don't like Carna- 
val,” she says, “but everybody loves the 
Copa. Even my grandmother and my aunts 


' a big-bellied, shirtless | know most of the players on the team.” 
me OO — — — Oeon Public Boma- GUTUKUF Kangi Collection Haridwar = 


fused to bless our flag.” 
Mendes explains that twice during the 
1986 Cup, the 40-sq. meter Brazilian flag 
the group had suspended over a busy inter- 
section ripped and came tumbling down. 
Club members saw it as a bad omen and 
carried the torn flag to a nearby church for 
a blessing by the priest. This year, after the 
flag had fallen twice, the group took it back 
to the same church. But the priest, fearing 
that Rio’s archbishop might get upset, re- 
fused to bless it. “Last time, after the flag 
was blessed, the team lost,” recalls 
Mendes. “This year the priest wouldn't 
bless it. So now, perhaps, we stand 
chance." m 


Bundation Chen 


Afghanistan 
Northern Ireland 
Burma 

Los Angeles 


By Alessandra Stanley 


hildren are born. poets say, trailing 
clouds of glory. Theirs is a shel- 
tered and blameless time, a sweet 
parenthesis between birth and re- 
sponsibility. The young are expect- 
ed to play. to learn. to feel life in ev- 
ery limb. They are not supposed to 


| Yet it happens every day in battle zones around 
e world. Children as young as eight fight enemies 


when a mortar shell falls close or in his eager- 
Jess to fire when instinct should tell him to duck. 
Infantry evolved from the French word for child. 
"flecting the childlike state of compliance an offi- 
ler instills in his troops. Soldiers are taught to obey 
inquestioningly. Children. less accustomed to in- 


| K-47 and the M-16. lightweight weapons a young- 


И сг can be taught to use as easily as an adult. His- 


1anged the nature of conflict by making fighting fit 
jr the weak. Children may not make perfect sol- 
ег. but they make perfectly good ones. 
In 1982 Roger Rosenblatt explored the attitudes 
Il youngsters growing up in the shadow of combat. 
Wiis TIME cover story "Children of War" portrayed 
{е resilience of war's most innocent victims. Bv 
foking at children who actually do the fighting. 
HME now examines the innocent perpetrators. 
Mild warriors. whose efforts often make little dif- 
тепсе to the outcome of a battle but whose par- ‘ 


Photographs for TIME by James Nachtwey 
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; ops: Palu Ke 
15. a Karenrebelwhoseleg | 
was shot off, endures his pain i 
a Thai hospital 


r Child 
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least the generals insist that such is the case. In areas, ^w] — 
today’s fighting is waged— Africa, Southeast Asią M a Buc 


ticipation crystallizes all that is terrible about war. 
1 The United Nations has estimated that 200,000 

LELE children under the age of 15 are bearing arms around 
the world. The Salvadoran army has forcibly conscripted boys not yet 
18. while soldiers as young as 13 have sworn allegiance to Ethiopian 
leader Mengistu Haile Mariam. But most child warriors belong to 
rebel groups. where how much they fight depends on how desperate- 
ly their services are needed. The mujahedin of Afghanistan have 
boys as young as nine battling Kabul. In Burma twelve-year-olds are 
recruited by the Karen rebels to defend their jungle territory. In El 
Salvador the F.M.L.N. is an equal-opportunity guerrilla group, one of 
the few to allow young girls to bear arms alongside the boys. 

Our memories of war are haunted most by the images of children 
fighting. Impassive Khmer Rouge kids, taught to massacre civilians, 
even their parents. Idi Amin's army of thugs, murderous preteens in 
wraparound sunglasses. Iranian ten-year-olds sent unarmed into 
battle as human minesweepers, with pictures of Khomeini pinned to 
their shirts. Now Mozambique is at the vanguard of the unconscio- 
nable. The Renamo rebels fighting the Chissano regime have be- 
come infamous for their instrumentalizados, children kidnaped by 
Renamo troops and not just trained to fight but also forced to 
slaughter and maim civilians. 


East— demography is destiny. Manpower is scarce, and Eo by t 
the population is under 15. With the right encouragement 
can be ready, even eager, to take up arms. 

Nonetheless, The Lord of the Flies was wrong. Yes b 
primitive urge to fight, an easily tapped aggression. But iit 
instinctive; it is an acquired taste, something that grown a 
pass on. Children also have a deep-rooted desire to pleas. гаеп 
ders. War satisfies both needs: to a child, a war is а fight, dao € 
supervision. Because they so crave love from adults, child ligt he wa 
taught very quickly to hate. After that, killing is easier, D 

History suggests that there is nothing new aboutchild wani FT f 
ly because in centuries past youngsters were looked оро lich 
adults, and thus the sight of them in combat was less RO ato 
there is a difference between being trained to fight and bein v 
make a symbolic point. In the Children's Crusade of the Di D. т 
the thousands of boys and girls who were dispatched from Eur, E uc: 
Holy Land went off unarmed and undefended; their very Sin: fo 
meant to awe the enemy. Most died of disease or starvation a busine: 
way; many of those who survived were captured by pirates ande, ge betw 

Battle carries its own excitements, and children are as suander L 
to those fevers as adults. Arn Chorn was ten when he was senio don’t 


Ten embel 


ohammad Anwar, 13, has 

fought in seven battles, and 

during the last one, an as- 

sault on a government gar- 

rison outside the village of 
Dara Noor, he killed at close range for the 
first time. He had followed the fighters 
through mined fields, running like crazy, 
and was in the first wave that captured the 
enemy post. He and a friend came upon 
three soldiers scrambling down a hill. His 
friend shot one. Mohammad Anwar shot 
the other two, thumping the bodies with his 
rifle butt to make sure they were dead, 
then calmly removing a revolver from the 
first corpse. 

Asked what he thinks about killing, 
Mohammad Anwar looks puzzled. “I was 
happy because I killed them,” he says. 
During the attack, Mohammad Anwar's 
older brother and some other mujahedin 
seized four soldiers. They bound the pris- 
oners’ hands, blindfolded them and 
marched them to Dara Noor. After the 
mullah arrived, they lined up the captives 
and shot them. Mohammad Anwar and his 
friend watched. How did he feel about 
that? He lifts an eyebrow and this time an- 
swers deliberately, as if talking to a slow- 


Children are not always coerced. Sometimes they volunteer, or at 


When Allah 
Beckons 
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witted child. “I was happy," he says. 
A goatherd’s son, Mohammad Anwar 
has been fighting since he was ten. He has 
never been to school and insists that he is 
glad not to have to go. With his olive- 
brown eyes and brown curls peeping out 
from under his wool cap, he looks like any 
of the thousands of Afghan boys who loi- 
ter, energetic and restless, in Pakistani ref- 
ugee camps, But there is something differ- 
ent about him. It is not in his face, which is 
babyish, or his hands, callused and black- 
ened. It is the look behind his eyes, the 
dulled expression of a seasoned grunt. 

, In a jihad, or holy war, there are no age 
guidelines for combat. If a commander de- 
cides a boy is ready, then he fights. Fathers 
take their sons with them to the front. Or- 
phaned boys go with their brothers or un- 
cles. Mothers who demur are ignored. 
Forcing boys into battle is rare, since near- 
ly all of them volunteer. It is what their an- 
cestors have done for centuries, it is ex- 
pected of them, and it is not to be 
questioned. “I was happy.” 


In Islam Dara, Afghan boys practice 
taking apart their AK-47 rifles 
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| hist temple in Cambodia converted into a concentration 
a Budd js ner Rouge. He spent two years there, a witness to dai- 

Vp by the K e he endured them in a state of numbness. When 
А ptcheries, e Cambodia in 1978, he was sent to fight with the 
пат invac army. It was a new kind of terror, but he quickly got 

mer Rouge * atrol in swampy jungles. Frightened the first time he 

to Шоп КЕ erew adept at it and quickly graduated to an AK-47. 

ow ee у АП, American family in 1980, Arn Chorn is now 22 
casey s college student in Rhode Island. He understands in retrospect 


ht wi he was brainwashed into becoming a Khmer Rouge. Yet he also 


dre Yt bers how thrillingly fright and excitement ed. He can still 
Bis he sweaty terror before an attack, squatting in the reeds, 
к Тһеп the fear metabolized into adrenaline, enhanced by 
delight of pumping an automatic rifle. "Sometimes," he says, 
enjoy yourself in battle." Ж 
Р Afghanistan all boys are urged to fight, even by their parents. 
ee on the battlefield is not just an honor, it is also the Muslim’s 
Europgrantee of eternal life. In Burma, where Karen rebels have been 
тү ушиїпд for independence for 4l years, combat has become the fam- 
tion 4; business. Northern Ireland is not officially at war, but a state of 
andi ge between two religions has made violence the expected, As Al- 
as suyander Lyons, a Belfast psychologist, dryly says, “It’s the children 
as semo don’t throw stones that are abnormal.” 


And then there is Los Angeles. Gang violence doesn’t fit the Ge- 
neva Convention standard of war: there has been no invasion, no 
mass uprising against an oppressor, no minefields, aerial bombings 
or refugee camps. Instead, there are small armies of youths fighting 
one another and the police. Gang violence is combat stripped of all 
the familiar rationales. It is the closest thing the U.S. has to battle 
within its borders, and many of the children emerge from the streets 
of Los Angeles more psychologically scarred than the young mujahe- 
din who patrol the mountain passes of Afghanistan. 

In all these places, the shock of seeing children fighting fades. It’s | 
like entering a darkened room: rather quickly the eyes adjust to a dim- 
mer light. The mind grows accustomed to the sight of a little boy 

mong the men, wearing the same uniform, carrying the same weap- 
on, walking with the same tired swagger. It is from a distance that the 
reality of child soldiers appalls. Even people living close to the fighting 
find it easier to forget. Hamed Karzai, the urbane spokesman of the 
Afghan rebel government, spends most of his time mediating between 
rival mujahedin factions. Sipping tea in the Pakistan city of Peshawar, | 
65 km from the Afghan border, he seems faintly amused at the notion 
of young boys fighting on the side of the rebels. He allows that there 
might be some children who take part in battle. “It is a game to them." 
he says with an indulgent smile. “They want to play at being soldiers." 
Karzai might be surprised at how well they play the game. ш 
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! 5 Islam Dara is a smallzmujahe- | apart his Kalashnikov. When he cleans m AARON Pia m o | Е 
| Child И |v base nestled in | his motions are slow, loving. Like most of | тас Wa >, p ye on Which dd ( 
| ыыы Жл: beneath а circle | the others, he comes from a small moun- | show promuse for А Seven of the a 

| of NES Sess oasis fed by a cold | tain village. Pi EM RU M Toms | т 

| thin stream. Except for the sound of aerial | two years earlier. le says ERU ERE Wali ы СОЕ > but у) 
| bombing that burns red rings of brush fire | battle twice but isn't afraid of dying. He is | "amm 9 m their ай © | 
hi ıe. Islam Dara seems shel- | fighting the jihad, and in jihad, there are no ties. They are the same as the ти! liste 

| | л Er eit are pitched amid S SD endings. *Either we kill them, din —better, T they are not alij | р 
| ат i iti : oys also have mor || one. 
boulders and mounds of ammunition: | he says, as if reciting a prov | ШОШ © eng, H 
RPG-7s, launchers, bazookas. With its | erb, “or they martyr us. than older fighters, but n a 5 
| cool caves and grassy marshes harboring His best friend, Akbar, still have to be Watch | 
| frogs, Islam Dara is a boy’s paradise out of | also 10, watches Sahin Shah. In a holy war, Segue ee! behave i w 
| Kipling. But the dozen or so boys who stay | take his rifle apart, then de- there are no children, 0 ammad Wal кол 
| there are living an idyll of war. cides to race him and quickly uidelines says, his eyes narrowing ; ae 
| At the slightest sound, the sentries— | strips his own. Sahin Shah age g cusingly zd Sahin Shall} well 
| rifle-carrying boys in gray or brown | wins. Akbar has a smart-aleck for combat. If shooting at stones or teas, sa 
Is robes—emerge from behind rocks. Under | face, a raspy voice, and wears acommander the mules. He too Shrugs, | villi 
j n the direction of a handful of older soldiers, | a dirty plaid waistcoat over his 2 questions about fear Or deg; / 
1 they work in the camp, fetching water, | robes, a good-luck gift from decides a boy In jihad, he says, “either, eG 
cleaning guns, tending the pack mules. | his father. Unlike many of the jg ready, then kill them, or they martyr | Ahn 

Each night two or three of them slip into | boys’ fathers, Akbar’s is still he fight | in Ju 

the desert alongside mules laden with wa- | alive, but he is based at a near- е папі. Jihad is learned at ang; | chilc 

ter, food and ammunition and cross past | by camp. A week earlier Ak- ly age, absorbed by child; jihac 

the enemy to the forward posts three hours | bar’s father went to visit his wife and five | at home, in the mosque and, for thosey: | “Jih 

away. Each boy has his own AK-47, the | younger children in a refugee camp in Pa- | can go, in school. There are not m; 1 

only valuable object any of them has ever | kistan. He wanted Akbar to go with him, schools in mujahedin-held Afghanis | ghar 

owned. but the son refused. “If I went there,” he | but the remaining few, called тайт. | now 

Sahin Shah, 10, a mujahedin with a | explains, "then my friends would be | and run by mullahs, have a curricul: | апо! 

pretty face and mountain flowers tucked | alone." molded by war. “The madrasa used tol up. 

into the brim of his cap, is offended by the Akbar has been shot at and has re- | 80% ordinary subjects and 20% Islam | inde 

notion that life in Islam Dara could be fun. | turned fire at the enemy, but he is not sure | says a former Kabul schoolteacher m I 

His back stiffens, and he retorts with a | if he has killed. Hesitantly, he explains | doing refugee work in Peshawar. “Today | cour 

frown, “We came here to fight. We don't | what battle is like. Mostly it is noisy and in- | is 80% about Islam." In the refugee can; | then 

want to play." As if to prove his point, he | conclusive. “I fired,” he says. “But I don't | in Pakistan, Afghan teachers instruct A | WOO 

yanks the flowers from his cap and strips | know if I hit anybody." ghan children, and the course materiali into 
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fons almost entirely about jihad. 


PTS In a dark, windowless class- 
PILLS] room in the Nasserbagh ref- 
camp in Peshawar, 25 eighth-grad- 
eads shaven and obediently bowed, 

eir teacher. An algebra prob- 
Jackboard shows that Allah is 
ne. History class is about Mohammad 


ce up. Six-year-old Ahmad Zia, tiny 
et fierce in à black jacket and cap, rises 


e floor and, with a pet student's 
earnest intensity, leads his classmates ina 
well-practiced chant: ‘I will not let the 
foreigner’s foot into my country/ Either I 
will be martyred or I will kill him." 

Afterward, he marches up to the teach- 
er, salutes and marches back to his place. 
Ahmad Zia says he wants to go to the front 
in June, and the teacher doesn't smile. The 
child is not being cute. “I want to fight the 
jihad.” Asked to define jihad, he replies, 
“Jihad is to fight Russians.” 

Never mind that Soviet troops left Af- 
ghanistan long ago. The mujahedin are 
now fighting other Afghans and even one 
another, but the curriculum has not kept 
up. To schoolboys, “Russians” remains an 
indelible synonym for enemy. 

It is recess, and the boys head to the 
courtyard to perform a drill. Three of 
them, carrying Kalashnikovs carved of 
wood, step across imaginary mines, break 
into an enemy post and surround two 
“Russian” prisoners. The boys act out the 
taking and holding of the prisoners, the 
blindfolding and the stiff parade back to 
the base. What happens next to the prison- 
ers is not acted out. 


On the second floor of Kuwait Red 
Crescent hospital in Peshawar, in the far- 
thest bed next to a window, the sprawled 
body takes up only a fragment of the cot. 
Rahmat Hussain, 10, is not the only child 
On the floor, but he is the most seriously in- 
jured. Most of the time, the bandaged 
Wound is covered by a thin, dirty green 
blanket. With a tentative smile, as if offer- 
Ing a guest a cup of tea, his older brother, 

Or Kham, volunteers to pull back the 
blanket. 

8 Tor Kham has been sleeping on the 
NO next to his brother’s bed, waiting, 
eae and helping the nurses clean 
dee eens twice a day. It is a task he 
tie S Tor Kham and the nurse have to 
Б ahmat Hussain’s wrists to the bed- 
a With Strips of gauze to keep him 
the Кешр down while they remove 
from E All the skin has been torn 

1 Rahmat Hussain’s inner thighs and 


M MO his stomach, and the pink, raw 


J| inche orms a vast inverted horseshoe two 


min deep—as if he had mounted a 
bod 8 Saddle that seared deep into his 
А villa © was injured during an attack in 
Provine called Allishir, in the Khost 
and the The mujahedin were advancing, 

man next to Rahmat Hussain 


Rahmat Hussain, maimed by a land mine, endures the excruciating agony of 
having his bandages changed at a Peshawar hospital 


stepped on a mine. The man was blown 
to bits; when the doctors first treated 
Rahmat Hussain, they found a piece of 
the man’s flesh lodged inside his wound. 
His father had died in battle a month be- 
fore Rahmat Hussain was injured. 

A cousin, seated on the windowsill, 
waves a straw whisk broom to keep flies 
away. As they work, the nurse, the brother 
and the cousin remain silent, as do the rest 
of the men lying in nearby beds. Rahmat 
Hussain moans, “Pain, pain, I feel pain.” 
Once or twice, he calls for his mother, but 
it is a muted, passive lament. 

It takes more than half an hour to peel 
off the gauze, dab antiseptic on the livid 
flesh, and replace the bandages. Tor 
Kham, who never says a word, grows paler. 


Kagon allectan 
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When the procedure is over, he takes a mo- 
ment, really no more than a deep breath, 
then places a hand on the boy's lips to si- 
lence him. His hand falls to the boy's chest 
and lingers there, an offer of consolation. 
After another nurse arrives and adminis- 
ters morphine, the boy drifts to sleep. His 
brother pulls the blanket back over his 
bandages. 

Tor Kham explains that he will go 
back to jihad once his brother recovers. 
And Rahmat Hussain? He too will want 
to return to the fight, Tor Kham says. 
Asked how he knows that, Tor Kham 
shakes his head. After a long silence, he 
looks away and says, “There is no jihad 
for him now. He is in the world of | 


| pain." 


very war has rules of engage- 
ment. Even the random bursts 
of street violence in Bel- 
fast follow a certain code. 
Chuckie, 11, explains how it 
works. When instructed to blockade a 
street, it is O.K. to steal public vans and 
buses but not private cars, because those, 
he says, “could belong to one of your own.” 
The summer he turned ten, Chuckie came 
upon three teenagers in ski masks hijack- 
ing a plumber’s van. He impulsively flung 
himself into the back of the truck; after the 
hijackers crashed the van and set it on fire, 
Chuckie helped pour gasoline on the 


wreck to make it burn faster. He was oper- 
ating in strict accordance with I.R.A. guide- 
lines, but his smile betrays his outrageous 
good fortune. “They let ya burn it.” 
Blessed with a sweetly impudent face, 
Chuckie looks like the kind of kid a home- 
room teacher would put in charge of the 
class when she had to leave the room. But 


the 1.R.A. is never far from his mind and 
suffuses nearly everything he does. 
Chuckie delivers the pro-I.R.A. Republican 
News on his paper route and twirls a baton 
at the head of an Irish Republican march- 
ing band. LR.A. men in the neighborhood 
all know him. Chuckie comes from a long 
line of LR.A. fighters, from his grandfather, 


who fought the British in the 1930s, to four 
i 
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of his five uncles. He is entrusted with 
small errands—delivering a message, 
watching police and British army patrols in 
the neighborhood, watching the neighbors. 

Lowering his voice, he admits he wants 
to join the LR.A. Would he be willing to 
commit murder? “Kill Orangemen and 
Brits, aye,” he says with relish. He pauses, 
then once again lowers his voice. “But I 
wouldn’t kill one of my own.” One of his 
I.R.A. uncles was killed by one of his own, 
shot through the head for acting as an in- 
formant. Chuckie is always mindful of that. 

The 1.R.A. claims it no longer uses chil- 
dren in the war against Britain, and in a 


2 TETTE ELSE РТА, 


Achild, imitating older fighters, hurls a rock at a burned-out truck in Belfast 


sense that is true. The war in Northern Ire- 
land has changed since the early 1970s, the 
days and nights of street fighting that any 
child could join. The bomb attacks and as- 
sassinations that the LR. A. carries out re- 
quire only a few specialists and a degree of 
secrecy that kids could only jeopardize. 
When "the Troubles" flared anew in 
1969, children who were under 16 and too 
young for the 1.R.A. rushed to join the Na 
Fianna Eirann, a group created in the early 
1900s as an Irish patriot's answer to Baden- 
Powell's John Bullish Boy Scouts. Mem- 
bers did a lot more than sing folk songs and 
hike; they fought, and the authorities made 
no distinction between Fianna and LR.A. 


suspects. Fianna members had their own 


ion. Haridwar 


uniform, and the black shirts, berets, 
sunglasses gave even small children а T 
paramilitary look. The youngsters becak 
a macabre part of the pageantry in a 
I.R.A. funeral cortege. 

The 1.R.A. broke up the formal sng 
ture of the Fianna after the Royal y 
Constabulary (RUC) and British jn, 
gence forces had too often managed 
squeeze information out of its memb 
The numbers of Fianna children whoy 
killed, not just in riots or military op; 
tions, but in accidents as well, were 
bad for public relations. 

The 1.R.A. still has a youth wing toj 
struct the sons and daughters of Кер 
can families in Irish history, teach them 
shadowy rules of urban guerrilla warf 
and screen them for paramilitary seni 
John, 16, joined the youth wing when 
was 13, and his early years mainly consis 
of reading books, learning Gaelic and 
his frustration, painting posters t 
marching. We've been protesting for 
years against the Brits, and they've 1 
taken any heed,” he says. “They take h 
of war.” 

John plays drums in a Republ 


dings 
the s 
band, the only legal way for kids in Bel. crack 


to flaunt their defiance. Like almost throv 
Catholic ghetto kids, he's been in and! legal 
of trouble with the law since he was ac | telea 
but he has been extra careful since his! 800] 
arrest two years ago. He wears his br ices 
hair short, but not punk short, and he! skips 
no tattoos or earrings. He wears 4 
Windbreaker and jeans. He is e 
painstakingly sincere and a walking ё 
clopedia of the I.R.A. party line 1 h 
carefully shed any trace of the sly, Ше he 
ent wit common to his neighbors. J" çiq x 
been trained in firearms, explosives“ o 
withstanding police interrogation, 4%” 17 9 
mits that he has assisted in a few ОР ie 
tions." He won't say a word about wit Eno! 
when or how. М ‘Bio 
Even in his pro-LR.A. neighbor Withi 
John is an exception. Most kids lin Won? 
the periphery of war, bystanders steep. lies c 
inherited hate, armed mainly wit d | 
and rocks, whipped into street Y sl) beh; 
when the 1.R.. feels the need. In ең | Save 
can families, loyalty to the cause I5 т B: 
by grandparents, fathers, aunts: | 
scrapbooks are filled with snapshot | With 
nerals and marches, and fading пем ig 
clippings of killings and arrests, 2° 
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dings and school recitals. But kids take to 
the streets primarily because it’s “good 
crack”—Irish slang for fun. To the kids, 
throwing stones and bottles is a game, anil- 
legal act sanctioned by adults, and the best 
telease from boredom. Six-year-olds will 
Scoop up a stone and hurl it at a passing po- 
ICe van as smoothly as a beachcomber 
skips stones across the waves. 
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/ In the Belfast neighborhood of Ar- 
EDE a brick wall separates the Protes- 
ant and Catholic working-class neighbor- 
ae concealing the fact that the terraces 
о houses are the same on each 
the E is a small door in the wall, but 
2 es теп never pass through it. Ciaran, 
M 4 was all swaggering belligerence 
ME British troops, mimicking an 
“Blood upper-class accent to shout 
L within EES as they passed, goes 
j Won't 2m of the door, then stops. He 
P lies g 2 Why; he just knows that behind it 
ith tw < danger, 
dosing t^ there is nothing but stillness 
1 Save for ual The streets are empty 
КОП © Protestant boys, Robert, 
{ doing no тапкіе, 15, sitting on a stoop, 
а thing. Neither one has ever gone 


41 Mithi 
ў ‘slight 9m of the wall. Even at 18 m, the 
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prompts them to run like startled deer. 

They are bored. Protestant neighbor- 
hoods are not patrolled by the British army 
or the RUC; there is little street life and to 
the residents, the enemy is an invisible 
force behind a wall. Robert, younger but 
more spirited, wants out of Belfast. He 
hopes to immigrate to Australia someday. 
Frankie is less of a schemer, more of a fol- 
lower. His father is a member of the U.D.F., 
the Ulster Defense Force, one of the Prot- 
estant paramilitary groups. He doesn’t 
know what he will do when he grows up, ex- 
cept perhaps end up like his father. "T 
dunno,” he says listlessly, “maybe ГЇЇ join 
something.” 

There are Protestant paramilitary 
groups, and they have their own youth 
wings, but there is no occupying force to 
oppose. Kids in Protestant neighborhoods 
do not riot or throw stones. Attacks on 
Catholics have decreased over the years, 
and the assassinations are carried out by 
the men. *We've never been able to mobi- 
lize the young the way the Catholics have," 
explains U.D.F. leader Tommy Lyttle. 
“There never has been that same depth of 
feeling. Fighting against something is more 
attractive than defending it." 

There are plenty of kids in Belfast who 
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| among the hoods, as the hundreds of re- 


his 


Seamus Duffy’s wake brings grief and sorrow to his little brother. Overnight a shrine rose at the place where he was killed. 


“joyriding,” a relatively new plague, а | 
widespread, nonpartisan and deadly dis- 
play of juvenile delinquency that equally 
confounds parents, the paramilitaries and 
the police. | 
Joyriding in Belfast is a very different | 
sport from American Graffiti-style cruising. | 
Kids steal a car, then speed through the | 
streets, too often crashing through police 
barricades or into oncoming cars. Because 
the cops tend to start shooting at the first 
glimpse of a careering stolen vehicle, joy- | 
riders will place a four- or five-year-old up 
against the back window to discourage the 
fire. Afterward they often strip the car and 
sell the parts. The joyriders grab cars from 
Catholic more than from Protestant neigh- 
borhoods, so the I.R.A. has taken to knee- 
capping those whom they capture. For ev- 
ery child who wants no part in civil war and 
wants to go to America, for every child who 
dreams of joining the I.R.A., there is a ghet- 
to kid who has no dreams and who lives for 
the present, finding the instant, brief thrill 
ofjoyriding worth the risk. It's senseless, ex- 
cept that these kids have become inured to 
risk, and joyriding is the one violent activity 
in Belfast where the kid is in control, steer- 
ing his own danger. 
Joyriding has become an addiction 
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: eat offenders who have 
Child eei arrested by cops or shot 

Warriors 
through the knees by 1.R.A. 


gunmen attest. It’s also a curious form of 
rebellion; to most hoods, both the “peel- 
ers” (the cops) and the “Provos” (Provi- 
sional 1.R.A.) are hostile authority figures, 
equally loathed and feared. | 

Yet the hoods are always conscious of 
the rules. Simon, 15, a Roman Catholic 
and a car thief, passionately insists he hates 
the Provos, hates the cops, but he still 
knows what side of the civil war he is on. 
He was in the neighborhood of New Lodge 
the night of the biggest riot in Belfast last 
August, throwing rocks alongside the pro- 
LR.A. teenagers he normally shuns. He 
makes a distinction between the thrill of 
joyriding and that of rioting. “Joyriding is 
for fun,” he says earnestly. “Rioting is be- 
cause you hate.” 


Barricading streets, burning cars and 
tossing petrol bombs are mostly summer 
events, when there are anniversaries to 
commemorate, school is out and nights are 
warm. It’s a time when the air of Belfast is 
thin with the promise of excitement, and 
mothers pray for rain. “The lads don’t go 
out and fight as much when it’s raining,” 
says Betty, 33. Four of her five brothers 
| have done time, and her three sons are all 
adept at making petrol bombs. Even the 
| six-year-old, whose forehead is blackened 
by a burn mark he got while making a pet- 
rol bomb, won't stay inside when a barri- 
cade goes up. 

A hurricane could not have prevented 
the riot in New Lodge that took place that 
summer night. Aug. 8 was the 18th anni- 
versary of internment—the day the Brit- 
ish carried out a mass roundup of sus- 
pects—and it was marked with blazing 
bonfires in every Catholic neighborhood. 
For weeks, the kids had been preparing 
for it, collecting wood, tires, old furniture, 
anything not nailed down. 
That afternoon the children 
had also been gathering milk 


At midnight neighbors 
stand around, talking, drink- 
ing beer, watching as the bonfire bursts into 
a wall of heat and forces the crowd against 
the houses. Older people step back with the 
aplomb of suburbanites watching Fourth of 
July fireworks, while children gallop 
through the sparks. The crowd screams with 
pleasure when flames shoot upward and set 
ablaze the Union Jack atop the heap. 

As the fire subsides, so does the crowd. 
A few boys start throwing petrol bombs, 
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A boy wrapped in the Irish flag helps mark the 20th anniversary of British internment 


forcing the police vans to rumble forward. 
Then the etiquette of the riot begins, as 
predictable as it is dreary. Teenagers turn 
back and hurl more petrol bombs, the po- 
lice reply with rubber bullets, and the riot- 
ers hide in alleys and doorways. One or two 
smaller boys reappear, picking their way 
through the narrow cracks in the violence. 

Brendan, 12, delivers a re- 

port. “Peelers coming up 

Sheridan Street.” When the 


and beer bottles to make pet- John admits bomb tossing and running re- 
rol bombs for “after.” The thathe hasas- sume, he vanishes. The youn- 
police came by at 5 p.m. and _. А ger boys keep the danger in 
smashed the bottles with sisted ina few mind. ''Rioting is ON 
their rifle butts, but the kids "operations." crack,” Brendan later says 
still had nearly 1,000 hidden , sarcastically, *as long as you 
away. "Enough to last the He won tsaya don't get hurt." iio 

night," as one 17-year-old, a word about Seamus Duffy, a 15-year- 
ski mask tucked in his back what or when old boy from the nearby 
pocket, cheerfully put it. or how neighborhood of Oldpark, 


went to New Lodge that night 
looking for excitement. He 
never came back. Sometime around 1 a.m., 
he and a friend were walking down a street 
in New Lodge, headed for the epicenter of 
the riot. He was hit in the chest by a plastic 
bullet, crumpled to the ground, blood ooz- 
ing from his mouth, and died before he 
reached the hospital. 
Overnight a shrine rose at the place 
where he was killed, a lace-covered altar 
laden with plastic flowers in vases, Madon- 
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na and Christ icons, and a рһоїортай 
the boy. Above it a cardboard plaquert 
S. DUFFY MURDERED BY RUC АОСОЅТ І 
1989. Along a wall near Duffy's hod 
someone wrote in giant white енер 
YEARS ON AND STILL MURDERING @ 
DREN. His funeral, a nightmarishly 
procession, overflowed with grief. 

To the cops, Seamus Duffy was ai 
who got what he was asking for. To hsf 
ents, he was an innocent bystani 
gunned down by the heartless елеп); 
the English public, he was all but invi 
The Sunday Times of London issued? 
py postmortem on the anniversary; 4 
it “one of the most peaceful fortnig Me 
the present troubles ... only one pr 
soldier was killed, as a result of an acd" 
tal discharge of his gun.” 

The afternoon after Duffy's fif] 
three teenagers hijacked two postal V 
drove them to the spot where ОШ 
died and set them afire. Liam, 13,9 
the car thieves, watched the flame 
quiet satisfaction. He was not 
good standing with “the lads, 
been thrown out of his Republican 
the previous year for joyriding. 7^ 
hijacking was approved, an n 
Liam was working within the rules 
cause the wee one was killed,” H MM 
Liam was back with his friends, ^^ ME 
was happy. 
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he Karens may be the most 
civilized guerrillas on earth. 
At army headquarters in 
Manerplaw, deep in the jun- 
gle of Burma, enlisted men 
neat parade grounds, teak offi- 
cers’ quarters, even the occasional flow- 
er bed of marigolds and roses. Bugles 
sound morning reveille, and new recruits 
march to target practice under a gate- 
post that carries a black-lettered sign, 
GIVE ME LIBERTY OR GIVE ME DEATH. 
Even in Komura, a muddy labyrinth of 
trenches and bunkers 160 km south, 
where some 500 Karen soldiers have 
been trapped in battle for months with 
the Burmese army, the men are high- 
minded. The only pinups on the walls 
are chaste photographs torn from Thai 
mail-order catalogs of ladies in bridal 
gowns and taffeta tea dresses. 

Forty-one years of fighting for inde- 


pendence have worn down the rough 
edges of revolution like a well-pumiced 
stone. The largest of half a dozen tribes 
that rebelled against the republic of Bur- 
ma in 1948, Karen insurgents have spent 
the past four decades waging war against 
Rangoon to establish an independent 
state in the southern part of the country. 
Of the 3 million ethnic Karens living in 
Burma, one-fourth have fled to jungle 
villages in the south, where the 5,000- 
man Karen army is based. Ignored or 
forgotten by most of the world, the anti- 
communist Karens rate attention only 
from a few evangelical Christian chari- 
ties and Soldier of Fortune magazine. 
Spread throughout the jungles that 
straddle Burma and Thailand, the rebels 
have settled into a life of well-ordered 
predictability. They subsist on 
teak logging and farming, at- 
tend church, send their chil- 


dren to school and adhere to a strict pe- 
nal code (adultery carries the death pen- 
alty). Though there is no electricity at 
Manerplaw headquarters, a generator 
supplies power for that most prized ne- 
cessity, a vcr. The leaders tend to be 
melancholy idealists, sad-eyed dreamers 
who pass evenings drafting and redrafting 
a Karen constitution for use in the im- 
probable event that independence will be 
achieved. Gentle in gesture and speech, 
the Karens do not seem capable of nur- | 
turing hatred. Nor do the guerrillas seem | 
capable of dispatching their children to 
the front lines to fight, and die, alongside 
the men. But they do. 


It is noon, and another round of 
shelling has begun in Komura. As the | 


Karen rebel Kwa Kway, 15, shoots at the enemy, 
while an older soldier guides him 


s earth shudders, men drop 
Child into bunkers near a thick 
Warriors stand of bamboo trees. No- 
body talks, but with each blast, the mus- 
cles in the men’s faces tighten. Saw Klee 
Moo’s face, however, remains smooth. 
When a rocket explodes nearby, shaking 
the ammunition crate where Saw Klee 
Moo crouches, he smiles. Saw Klee Moo 
is nearly 15 and certain that he will never 
be hit by a bomb. 

When the shelling subsides, soldiers 
stretch out in their shelters, supine and 
seemingly impassive. Only the incessant 
chewing of betel nuts hints at stress. 
When they are not chewing, the men 
smoke cheroots. And when their tobacco 
runs out, they smoke rolled-up pieces of 
newspaper. Saw Klee Moo dangles a 
stick of paper out of the side of his 
mouth like a fat cigar, but he keeps it un- 
lighted. The children fighting alongside 
their elders are too young to have devel- 
oped nervous habits. 

A week earlier, Saw Klee Moo was 
part of a 15-man reconnaissance patrol 


| that was ambushed in the jungle by a six- 
| man Burmese platoon. The Karens out- 


numbered the Burmese but, taken by 
surprise, didn’t have time to seek cover. 
Saw Klee Moo and the others just froze 


| and shot at the enemy, raking everything 
| in sight with automatic fire. He doesn’t 


remember how long he stood there, fir- 


maj Foundation S a eGanggtri 
ing madly, but eventually the Burmese 


withdrew, dragging their wounded with 
them. It was the first time Saw Klee Moo 
had encountered the enemy face to face. 
Asked if he was frightened, he shrugs. 

Major Than Maung, 54, the reserved 
and dignified officer in charge at Komu- 
ra, could not be more insistent. Soldiers 
are not drafted until the age of 15, he 
says. When children show up in war 
zones, most are sent back. But why not 
send them all back? Pause. *It depends 
on the situation," he says. 


ometimes the situation re- 

quires taking on anyone will- 

ing to fight—and even those 

less than willing. Two years 

ago, a Karen brigade sneaked 

into a refugee camp in Thailand at night, 

rounded up all the males ages 14 to 40 

and marched them back to camp. The re- 

maining villagers grew hysterical, and 

leaders of a small group of Seventh Day 

Adventist and Baptist missionaries, who 

supply refugees with school books, Bibles 

and food, protested to General Bo Mya, 

president of the Karens. The next day 

the conscripts were returned, and the 

missionaries received a note of apology 
from the brigade commander. 

Stress takes its toll on civility. A bru- 

tal assault by the Burmese troops that 


September left 40 Burmese and two Ka- 
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Than Maung snap. A few дау; Me 
journalist visited Komura апа fo atep 
major resting quietly in his bunts | 
rounded by dozens of skulls тоц) 
stakes and planted in tidy row, Meg, 
young Karen soldier playfully ^ ET] 
cheroot in the grinning teeth M 
skull, the major chased him awa 
he grew quiet again and didn’t y," 
be disturbed. an, 


Kyaw Lin, 11, is so tiny that the be 
of his M-16 rifle is sawed in Һас 
can carry it. It is still almost as lon P. 
is. He has a florid tattoo on his 3 
arm—a premature badge of manh, 
that also serves as an animist charm 
ward off evil. Sometimes Kyaw Lin 
shaky and feverish because, like moy 
his comrades, he suffers from бош; 
malaria. Nobody is there to wipe} 
brow or take his temperature; he just] 
in his bunker until the fever subsides» 
he can return to fighting the Burmese, 

Like the rest of the soldiers of; 
101st Battalion in Komura, Kyaw Lin 
tired. A few weeks earlier, he and ot 
men in his squadron waded across i 
river into Thailand, chasing а Ба! 
of Burmese troops that had slip 
across the border to attack the Karenp 
sition from the rear. Karen troops bi 
tled the Burmese in the Thai village 
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Transfixed by the flickering screen, rebel trainees watch Rambo IIl for inspiration 
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D ee wang Kauo; by the time the 


fighting was over, twelve 


Child ` 


Werte Karens and 70 Burmese 


is mind, he says, on the present. 
thinking about Komura, 
ping into trenches when the 


shelling 

turn at the 
child’s simp 
«Sometimes 


friends.” — я 
The front line Is а classic stalemate, 


with Burmese and Karen troops separat- 
ed by only a 27-m killing zone of mines, 
bamboo stakes and barbed wire. Kyaw 
Lin has been close enough to spot the 
shovels of Burmese soldiers digging 
deeper trenches across the way. Ammu- 
nition is scarce, and so the Karens rely 
on mines handcrafted from bamboo and 
fuse-lighted grenades that are no more 
sophisticated than the ancient British 
Grenadier devices that gave them the 
name. Sometimes the Karens launch the 
grenades by catapult, stretching thick 
rubber bands between two stakes like a 
giant slingshot. 

Kyaw Lin hangs out with the other 
kids at Komura, doing chores and wait- 
ing for the orders of Lieut. Brown, 38, a 
Karen who lost his right leg to a mine ten 
years ago. His stump is covered by an in- 
tricate blue swirl of tattoos. Unable to go 
out on patrol, he trains the children and 
the volunteers from nearby villages. 
Brown insists that the children are not 
forced to fight, and he says he tries to 
keep them back. But, he acknowledges 
reluctantly, sometimes they do go to war. 
He adds that the children are mostly 
good fighters, but they are not always 
careful. “When there is shelling,” he 
says, “the younger ones forget to take 
cover. They get too excited. 

They have to be ordered to 


le interpretation of rotation: 
I go to the front to replace 


He shares his carbine with two oth- 
ers, does not have a uniform or even a 
helmet to show he is a soldier. As if to 
compensate, he proudly wears mottled 
blue-black swirls on his arms and chest— 
make-believe tattoos. His commander 
drew them with charcoal because no one 
in camp can wield tattoo needles proper- 
ly. Other kids tease him about trying to 
act like a grownup and joke that he even 
has a girlfriend. But Khi Ha Won shakes 
his head with shy dignity. “Oh, no, im- 


possible.” He knows he is too young for 
that. 


Unlike the Afghans, Karens harbor 
mixed feelings about the use of children in 
war, vacillating between denial and pride. 
They revere childhood enough to try to pre- 
serve its innocence. A wooden schoolhouse 

in a village near Manerplaw is 
a tidy outpost of chalkboards, 


get down inside the geography maps and tattered 
ES The gentle Ka- textbooks. Students wear 
i Ha Won, 10, is one blue-and-white uniforms and 
Of the excitable ones who rens do not recite their lessons in singsong 
have to be closely watched. Seem capable unison. They study math, his- 
<i ean witha quu of sending chit: Ык a 
in gs. ; ; 
shorts and faded Mickay dren to fight, for indoctrination or propa- 
; P Tshirt, he looks as if and die, along- ganda. The war is only a few 
e has j : il , but little of it in- 
playground. ant En WEE side the men. EAD e casio ^ 
Parents live in a Thai refu- But they do. To meet the demand for 


EE camp, but he kept nag- 
m Join the soldiers. Eventually they 
кл The last time he was rotated for- 
» he could plainly see two Burmese 
he other side of the mine- 
and wood ing their bunkers with mud 
NUR dee lifted his carbine to shoot 
He stil Sharply ordered to hold his fire. 
the hard Seems incredulous about that; 
Cept is aes lesson for the children to ac- 

at ammunition has to be saved. 


fresh troops at Komura, the 
customary three-month training course at 
the Manerplaw headquarters was speed- 
ed up to five weeks last year. On this soggy 
summer day, more than 100 youths are іп 
training, most of them between ages 16 
and 18. But more than a dozen are no old- 
er than 14. All are very raw recruits, chil- 
dren of farmers, sent to the army because 
itis their duty—and also because the army 
provides clothes and two meals a day. 


Say Tu insists he is 14, and perhaps he 
is. But his sweet, uncertain face, as well as 
his dirty undershirt and blue-checked sa- 
rong, makes him look no older than eight. 
He joined after a Karen officer went to his 
village on a recruiting drive and his par- 
ents signed him up. He doesn't have a tat- 
too because, he says, “I’m afraid of nee- 
dles." He is homesick but not so awed by 
his surroundings that he can't dread what 
lies ahead. “I have to do my military ser- 
vice," he says with a miserable smile, 


“but Га rather be farming back home.” 

Ehtablay, 13, is there only for a re- 
fresher course and R. and R. He proudly, | 
ostentatiously skips the new recruits” 
morning routine of calisthenics and rifle | 
training so he can help the other soldiers 
with cooking and camp chores. A veteran | 
of three battles, Ehtablay ran away from 
home to join the army when he was 
twelve. He had never been to school, and 
says he always wanted to be a soldier, just 
like his father and two older brothers. He 
has only a vague notion of how long the 
war has been going on, guessing “49 
years.” He acts tough around the recruits 
his own age and rather grandly answers 
their tentative questions about combat. “I 
got to use my gun," he brags. Around 
adults he sneaks back to being a child; at 
one point he grabs an older soldier from 
behind in a mock wrestling hold that looks 
exactly like a hug. 

Before coming to Manerplaw, Ehtablay 
had never seen television or a movie. He 
had not even known they existed. At Man- 
erplaw he got his first taste of both. As a 
special Army Day treat, the recruits are 
permitted to watch Rambo III on the VCR in 
the officers’ barracks. Ehtablay sits on the 
floor, hugging his knees, and stares, mouth 
open, eyes bedazzled, at Sylvester Stal- 
lone’s leading Afghan freedom fighters in a 
charge against Soviet tanks. 
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All Ganged Up 


nthe innercity of Los Angeles, it’sthe | the loopy graffiti of New York City. з “Little Ducc" went on his first E. | 
parents who ‘dream of seeing their South Central is best understood with sion,” a drive-by shooting, as ап obs; 
kids leave and the children who re- | eyes closed, because then unnerving when he was twelve. Freshly inducted, 


$ fuse to abandon the old neighbor- | sounds eclipse the familiar Los Angeles | a local Crip gang, he drove in а sedani 
| hood. Ginetta Robinson wants her | sights. Police and ambulance sirens, the in- describes as a GTA as casually as if he wg 
} 17-year-old son out of his gang and out of | sistent sputter of hovering police helicop- | saying GTO or MG, though it is police pd 
| the house, even though the place he is like- | ters, blaring саг alarms, the rapid pop-pop | lance for grand theft auto” —a stolen 
| i liest to end up is jail. “I’d rather see him | that no resident mistakes for a саг backfir- | He is 14 now, in juvenile detention, а 


locked up than dead,” she says. Ramona | ing—all blend together into an incessant | mainly remembers the noise. “A lot ofy 


| Penuelas, a housewife who immigrated to | white noise of menace. ing, some shooting, and then the police, 

| America in search of a better life, plans to More than 500 gangs, with some 80,000 | rens." He never knew what prompted ilii 
hd take her 14-year-old son back to Mexico | known members, infest Los Angeles Coun- | attack. His “homeboys” had brought в 

| once he gets out of juvenile detention. | ty. The best known are the Bloods and the | along to test his mettle, and he acquit 7 
| | | Zuela Menjivar is from El Salvador, and | Crips, the two largest, predominantly black himself well. |. 

ait | her dreams for a more prosperous life are | gangs, and the most bitter of rivals. Bloods The next day Ducc was ready to fired 
ipa | his own. When it got dark, Ducc and 


others headed on foot over railroad trad 

and through alleys to the enemy neigh 

hood. This time Ducc was carrying 

deuce-deuce, a .22-cal. pistol. The m 

gang was waiting, armed and hidden, b 

Ducc spied two on the street who werd 

even looking at him because, he says, ‘I 

so small.” He fired and hit one of them 

saw a lot of blood," he remembers. } 

froze, so shocked he was unable to mo 

One of his homeboys snatched him up fathe 

ran back to their neighborhood. The m has s 

mentary paralysis was not held aga older 

him: it was then that he was awarded! little 

nickname Little Ducc, after an older, Stan 

spected gang member. d ish 
Hate among Los Angeles gang п“ 

bers isn't personal; it's an attitude. ^ 

Ducc why he shot, and he says, “Cuz he" 

an enemy.” Ask him why he was an ene? 

and he shrugs and says, “Cuz.” It's pat 

an outlaw code Ducc lives by but cal г 

define. Duce says he never felt any! shee 


ae А З morse. “I wasn’t going to cry about int estee 
so earnest that she has a subscription to | and Crips break down into small neighbor- | cause he was an enemy and I wasn't E 


The Los Angeles police department questions kids wearing gang regalia 


FORTUNE magazine but no washing ma- | hood sets, and it is not uncommon for one | to feel sorry for him,” he says. But didn"! ET 
chine. She can't keep her 14-year-old away | Crip group to fight another Crip group up | feel anything? “For a while I got drunk of th 
from the gangs. Once she screamed at him, | the street, for Blood to fight Blood. There | hide my feelings," he mumbles. "араг 
| “ГЇЇ send you to Salvador, where you can | were 462 gang-related murders in 1988, It wasn't long before he began fedi some 


| really fight with guns!" Unimpressed, her | 107 of them in South Central, a 111-sq.-km | that a .22 was insufficient firepowe тер 
|| | son shrugged. “Why should I fight some- | stretch of ghetto with a population of | deuce-deuce doesn't seem like it 4° a Bang 


| | one else’s war? I got my own to fight.” 500,000. Though the murder rate does not thing.” He and a friend tried a 351 n “che 
Ail South Central Los Angeles looks a lot | approach the carnage of Beirut or El Sal- | num, aiming it at a dog. They missed а sur 
ill | like the rest of the city—smog-filtered | vador on a per capita basis, it is higher than | animal, but the kick was so 51018,1 (С 
| | | sunlight, palm trees, pastel-colored stuc- | that of Belfast or Burma. The U.S. Army | threw both of us back against the wall: “since 
| | co apartments. It doesn’t look like a | has begun sending doctors to train in the | settled for a .38. d у fen 
f | ghetto. The gang writing on cement | emergency room of Martin Luther King Jr. Duce was arrested two months eat Mon 
| | walls; criminal samizdat that cops read | General Hospital in Watts, because there | onan abw (assault with a deadly weak then 
||| 


for news of a planned attack with the ex- | they can get 24-hour-a-day experience | one of many brushes with the law- d. Коце 

|| | pert alacrity of Cra cryptologists, is fastidi- | treating the kind of gunshot wounds nor- | ily history is standard for the neigh jaa ener 
ously printed; it bears little resemblance to | mally seen only in battle. hood: his mother died when he was! 
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father, a first-generation gang member, 
has spent the past five years in prison; his 
older brother, 17, is also in the gang. What 
little care Duce has received came from his 
grandmother. Ducc happens to be bright— 
Smart enough, in fact, to be discovered by 
the I Have a Dream Foundation, which se- 
lects gifted ghetto kids and pays their col- 
lege tuition if they complete high school. 
Duce, however, hasn’t gone to class much 
Since the fourth grade. 


ng me 
ude. 4 


sh Duce’s prison diagnostic-evaluation 
t 5 eek notes that he suffers "low self- 
o nis Ducc says that belonging to a 
am about obtaining "respect." Respect 
o үү р make up the reigning ethos 
Дарат MENS Kids seek respect by joining 
: MN €n prove themselves by punishing 
* | Iéspe пе outside the gang for an act of dis- 
(|, pect. In Los Angeles you “dis” a rival 


, Ban lar? 2 s 
351 0* "e OY uttering an irreverent nickname; 
ssel | a ae toes” is a slang word for Crips and 
1008 d Way of provoking a gun battle. 


wall! since anes have existed in Los Angeles 

been Sem of the century, but they have 
hs ê money 3 into small armies by drugs and 
wea’ hem" as the violence that goes with 
isl knuckles oat has changed from bare 
neigh mem ond knives to random shots at an 
6 five E 0 is tracked from a distance, is 
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usually faceless and is therefore all the eas- 
ier to gun down without remorse. Not all 
gang members deal drugs, just as not all 
drug dealers belong to gangs, but the flow 
of drug money has infiltrated every crevice, 
creating a hyperinflation of shooting. 

Few gang members use crack, the com- 
munity’s best-selling drug. Kids don’t need 
to see TV public-service ads of a man fry- 
ing an egg to know what crack does to the 
mind. They see it all the time on the streets 
and in their homes. “It makes people go 
out of their heads,” says Edgar, 15. “My 
friends would stop me if I ever tried it.” His 
mouth pursed with disgust, J.J., 15, says, 
“Tt makes people skinny and ugly.” In 
South Central the only thing worse than a 
“basehead” is a “strawberry,” a woman ad- 
dict who trades sex for crack. J.J.’s mother 
is a basehead, and probably also a straw- 
berry, but he won't discuss her. He'll fight 
anyone who does. х 

Most gang members аге in their late 
teens and early 20s, but kids as young as ten 
or eleven readily join. They are called 
*wanna-bes" and are looked on even by 
the cops as apprentices in the trade. Yet it 
doesn't take much for a wanna-be to earn 
full stripes. According to Henry, 13, a 
Grape Street Crip, the only difference be- 
tween "little gangsters" and "big gang- 


sters" is firepower: little gangsters use .22s | 


or .25s; big gangsters, .385 or Uzis. 
Henry has a much stronger sense of be- 


ing a Grape Street Crip than a Mexican | 


American or an Angeleno. Ask him about 
his family, and he'll talk about his “hom- 
ies.” He knows the odds against surviving 
gang life. “I might get killed one day,” he 
says. “My uncle did.” His uncle, a Floren- 
cia gang member, was shot in the back with 
a .45 when Henry was ten. His uncle was 
Florencia because he lived in that neigh- 
borhood, but that was long ago, and Henry 
has always been Grape Street. “I don’t like 
Florencia, I never did.” One reason is that 
he had to stop playing football in a nearby 
park because Florencia claimed the terri- 
tory. That happened when he was nine, be- 
fore he became a Grape Street Crip, but 
gang members prize their memories al- 
most as much as their weapons. 

Henry doesn’t sell drugs or commit 
robberies. “I just like gang banging,” he 
Says, meaning hanging out with his friends. 
He witnessed the mortal consequences of 
gang banging when he was eleven: a 16- 
year-old homeboy was shot twice in the 
head by some guys from “Colonia Watts.” 
Henry was hanging out on the next street, 
heard the shots and ran over to find the boy 


4د 


sprawled on the street, his blood seeping 


Child onto the concrete. “I was 
mad, everybody was.” Henry 
didn’t get a chance to vent his 
anger until much later, for a different 
shooting by a different gang. After Floren- 
cia gang members shot a Grape Street 
member in the leg, the Grape Street gang 
had a meeting, and Henry and two other 
friends volunteered for the mission. “I 
wanted to do it,” he says. 

They walked 20 blocks, entered the 
Florencia neighborhood through back al- 
leys and just started firing. “I shot three 
times, and the second shot hit one of 
them,” Henry recalls. “The others jumped 
behind a car, but this guy fell down. I could 
see the blood, and I could hear him calling 
out.” Henry remembers his heart racing as 


| he headed home, where “I just calmed 


down.” Of the shooting, he can only say, 
“Tt felt weird, I dunno, just weird.” 

He was carrying the .25 when the cops 
arrested him on the street the following 
day. He wasn’t wearing colors; few mem- 
bers do so anymore, since gang emblems 
are as open an invitation to arrest as carry- 


| ing a semiautomatic rifle. But just the fact 


that he was dressed in low-slung black 
trousers, Nikes and a Pendleton shirt gave 
him away. 

Inside prison, Henry met one of his 


| nemeses, a 15-year-old Florencia member 


| named Saoul whom he had once shot at in 
| a park. Saoul approached him. “Say, ain’t 


A 15-year-old sits handcuffed, waiting for his fate to be decided 
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you from Grape Street? Didn’t you shoot 
at me?” he asked. After a moment of silent 
appraisal, Henry says, “we both just started 
laughing." They talked. *He's a nice guy, 
you know, normal," Henry says. ^We won't 
fight each other anymore, but ГЇЇ fight his 
friends." 

Henry, good-humored and alert, is not 
so very different from Akbar, the smart- 
alecky mujahedin boy who in 
the battle zone of Afghanistan 
grew closer to his comrades 


than to his father. In Henry's Ducc tried a Ireland or Los Angeles 
insular world, his homies аге _357-cal. Mag- drawn to the violence: 
his only family. It is his ene- the fear, when it distil, 
mies who keep changing. De- num, but the adrenaline, carries illicit 
spite designer sneakers and all kick threw him sure. What sets Los An к 
the food he needs, Henry is far А apart from Afghanis 
poorer than Akbar. He has no against the ma and Northern т | 
cause, no purpose to his fight- wall. He settled that gang warfare, wit x 
ing, no dream of redemption fora , 38 cal. spoils of drug money, erai: | 
in another life. greed. Money in South (; 
Cops, gang members, tral is the gang warrior | 
shopkeepers and social work- had—a fitting retribution: 


ers in South Central Los Angeles all de- 
scribe their community as a “war zone.” 
But from afar, their battle wounds seem 
self-inflicted. In Third World war zones, 
combatants have no real alternative to 
war. For the child soldier in Burma or 
Afghanistan, there are no Big Brothers 
or child psychologists laboring to keep 
them out of harm’s way. American inner- 
city kids, like those of Belfast, do have al- 


ction, Haridwar 
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ternatives to gang shootings anq | E 


ots. Those opportunities may see tq 
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but society does provide Amer; Ё 
Northern Irish children with a ер 
of choice. Mb 
Ehtablay, the Karen rebel, and nf 
the Los Angeles gang member, have Ч 
ing іп common except their age, anit | 
toxication and empowerment thar’ 
when they first fired 3 | 
Young boys, be they inb № 
ог Afghanistan ог Non 


a materialistic society. 

All comparisons end in paradox. 7 
Burmese, the least sophisticated war 
enmeshed in the longest, most brutals 
yearn for soothing discipline and conr 
nity structure, while inner-city youth ofl 
Angeles, at the center of the most: | 
vanced society on earth, respond to аф 
sity and deprivation by regressing t 
primitive parody of tribes. 
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ls, рол and Gorbachev meet in San Francisco, but for different reasons 
le c 
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5 Ang he meeting be- 
stan, p T: Mikhail 
гел} Gorbachev and 
with | Roh Tae Woo in San 
р, gratë | Francisco last week was 
uth ( | hastily planned, lasted 
iors | about an hour and pro- 
ution: | duced neither a commu- 
niqué nor a single con- 
idox j| crete proposal. Үе! 
мапе | nothing could diminish 
rutal | the impact of this sym- 
1 com: | bolic event: for the first 
шо | time since the Korean 


tor,” the statement said. 

Roh’s wooing of the 
Soviet Union is part of his 
two-year-old “Northern 
policy,” which aims to im- 
prove relations with 
North Korea and other 
communist countries. So 
far he has been notably | 
successful: South Korea | 
has established diplomat- | 
ic relations with all East | 
European nations, except | 
Albania and East Germa- | 
ny. Roh’s strategy is | 
to isolate Pyongyang from | 


peninsula was divided in 


its communist allies and 


most i А : T E MET 
| toad. | 1945. leaders of the Sovi- increase pressure for Ko- | 
sing ; | et Union and South Ko- rean reunification on | 


rea had actually spoken 


terms favorable to Seoul; 


to date, however, the 
z North Koreans have 
hopefully that the estab- a elles Hetween етно сова shown no inclination to 
lishment of diplomatic compromise. | 
relations was merely a matter of time. | statement, attributed to the nonexistent | To strengthen links with Moscow, Roh 
“The cold war ice on the Korean peninsula | South Korea National Democratic Front, | has chosen the most effective means of 
has now begun to crack," he declared. The | condemning Gorbachev for his “unpar- | communication: commerce. Last year 
South Korean press was jubilant and trum- | donable, treacherous bargaining" with | trade between South Korea and the Soviet 
peted the news. A NEW ERA DAWNS, head- | Roh. “Our people cannot have a doubt | Union reached $600 million, twice the 
lined the Korea Economic Daily. about the attitude of a Kremlin that | 1988 level. In the first four months of this 
Soviet officials were considerably less en- sat face-to-face with such a dicta- | year it has already topped $250 million. 
thusiastic. When Gorba- Moscow is particularly 
chev was asked whether eager for South Korean 


toeach other. Afterward, 
President Roh predicted 


the meeting would lead to THE CAINS OF TRADIN assistance in industrializ- | 
formal diplomatic ties, he LEE puc Vaca TT REE ing Siberia, and the 
ES to speak іп а para- Total trade volume 1 S.S.R. exports to S. Korea Hyundai Group plans to 
"Let the fruit grow $650. n. DE ULT : N help build a $5 billion 
n: and when it grows 600 millions of dollars o: iron in milions of dolars $68.7 petrochemical complex 


Tipe, we shall eat it.” Simi- there. In addition, Sam- 


larly, Deputy Foreign 550 “Fishery products 61.8 sung Electronics recently 
Minister Igor Rogachev 500 < signed а five-year, $12 
e irted the issue, saying, „Coal ` 44.9 billion contract to help 
is provides us with a 450 ; e. the Soviet Union mod- 
oog, , Solid base for some- 400 |. Nicke! 32.7 ernize its telecommuni- 
Ing mo » TT cations system. 
or did ir 90 Lumber pulp „24-2 Another Roh goal is 
T signs that they were 300 Saa rp E 
T Cee NE © had details of the Roh- 
l: aid Rogachev: E 2 
j| North K 200 Gorbachev encounter 
friend, Stee on i 150 been released than politi- 
alto our obligations " S Y [ cians in Seoul began to | 
€ North Korean Шш | float stories about a forth- 
80vernment 50 Em hup MES coming visit by Roh to 
E said nothing oll „е К $ | China, ; possibly during TA 
Pyo on rectly. But —— Asian Games in B 
ByYang's official 1986 1987 1988 1989 in Beijing in 


SWS agency carried a September, but a South 
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Korean official later described such a visit as 
“inconceivable.” Added a Chinese Foreign 
Ministry spokesman last week: “We do not 
have official relations with South Korea. 
There is no change in our basic position.” 
That position, as elaborated by Communist 
Party General Secretary Jiang Zemin during 
a March visit to Pyongyang, is that "the U.S. 
should withdraw all its troops and military fa- 
cilities from South Korea” and should en- 
gage in “tripartite talks” on unification with 
both North and South Korea. 

Beijing feels little economic pressure to 
recognize Seoul because its own unofficial 
commerce with South Korea is flourishing. 
That trade amounted to about $3 billion in 
1989, including indirect dealings through 
Hong Kong. Despite the Tiananmen mas- 
sacre, the figure was off only slightly from 
the previous year. Says a Western diplomat 
in Beijing: “China is getting what it wants 
without taking the big step and formally 
normalizing relations.” 


T he Roh-Gorbachev meeting also 
stirred others in Asia. Japanese 
Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu hailed 
the demi-summit as the “first step" toward 
détente in the Far East, even though rela- 
tions between Tokyo and Moscow remain 
strained. The main obstacle is a territorial 
dispute: Japan insists that the Soviet Union 
return four small islands—the Japanese 
call them the Northern Territories— which 
were seized by the Soviets in the final days 
of World War II; Moscow refuses. On the 
whole, many Japanese seem to agree with 
Hiroshi Kimura, a Sovietologist at Hokkai- 
do University, who says, “We can get along 
without the Soviets, but they cannot get 
along without us." 

The outcome of Roh's diplomatic of- 
fensive ultimately will depend less on his 
strategy than on North Korea's secretive 
and isolated dictator, Kim Il Sung, 78. 
Though Kim shows no signs of mellowing, 
Moscow may be losing patience with his re- 
sistance to reform. North Korea is receiv- 
ing about $300 million in economic aid 
from the Soviets. In April Radio Moscow 
broadcast several critical reports from 
Pyongyang, including one that described 
North Koreans as "completely brain- 
washed" by their government. 

But as far as Roh was concerned, 
even the muted exchange with Moscow 
last week offered an immediate and 
needed boost at home. The economy has 
slowed down, workers are restive and 
students are again mounting violent pro- 
tests. To Gorbachev, the meeting in San 
Francisco was a small step in his three- 
dimensional chess game. For Roh, it pro- 
vided the sort of international trophy 
that he needs to distract attention from 
his domestic troubles—a political truism 
that Gorbachev would be the first to 
appreciate,  —Reported by Sandra Burton/ 
Beijing and David S. Jackson/Seou! 


THE SUBCONTINENT 


Peace Moves at Last 


India pulls back some tanks, to muted approval by Pakistan 


n the past six months India and Pakistan 
D drawn closer and closer to war 
over the uprising of Kashmiri Muslims in 
the Indian state of Jammu and Kashmir. 
Last week the tension finally broke when 
New Delhi confirmed that it was with- 
drawing a number of Indian army T-72 
tanks from an exercise area in the Raja- 
sthan desert near the India-Pakistan bor- 
der. Meanwhile, the government of Prime 
Minister V.P. Singh proposed a number of 
measures to prevent the escalation of ten- 


sions in the future. Islamabad questioned 


the significance of the tank pullout but 
welcomed India's proposals and in turn 
suggested a meeting of foreign ministers. 
Said a Western diplomat in Islamabad: 
“This is the most hopeful period that we 
have had in months." 

The peace moves were obviously only a 
fragile beginning. The Indian tank with- 
drawal was not complete, and Pakistani of- 
ficials suspected that it had been motivated 
as much by the 49? summer heat and sand- 
storms as by Indian good intentions. Said a 
senior Pakistani officer: “We take it as a 
propaganda ploy to rebuild their image in 
world opinion." An official Pakistani 
spokesman also noted that despite the tank 
pullback, there was a serious threat to Pa- 
kistan in a continuing buildup of Indian 
forces in the two border states of Punjab 
and Jammu and Kashmir. For their part, 
the Indians were disappointed that Paki- 
stan did not promise a parallel withdrawal, 
in particular of a Type 59 tank brigade now 
"exercising" in a desert area opposite 
Rajasthan. 


New Delhi's armor near the sensitive border: incomplete withdrawal and residual suspicion! 


India’s suggestions include rio; | Tw 
nouncement of military exercises | bui 
two sides and regular notification oft | 
movements. In addition, they ask iod | E 
affirmation of the Simla accord, E 
agreement in which the two coun) ce 
agreed to avoid conflict over Kashmir ald 


address the issue through bilateral ta The 
None of these proposals is new, Ww "e. 
may stop the ministerial talks even bef, | giaj 
they start is Pakistan's insistence that, { 
topics should be subject to discussion; 
cluding the situation in Kashmir, wj. 
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close to 600 people have died in! 
year’s uprising. New Delhi refuses t0¢ 
cuss Kashmir on the grounds that it 1S 
internal matter. 
The break in tension comes as а рїї 
ular relief to the Pakistan governmet! 
Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto, whl 
also beset by trouble in Sind pro" 
Forty-three people died there last week 
clashes continued between mohajirs (7 
an Muslims who have migrated to >" 
and native Sindhis. At the same E 
Bhutto found herself in a political “i 
following a meeting with party suppor 
She had strongly implied that the І | con 
ship of the Mohajir Qaumi Mover 
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party that is in bloody conflict WI, lon 
workers of her own Pakistan People? di gal 
ty, was cooperating with Indian Т е 
gence agencies to encourage Sind 10-2 | е 
away from the rest of Pakistan. chot Ыр 
one M.Q.M. leader: “The Prime Mit | wet 
has declared a war against mohajirs: fie | thre 


is the last thing Bhutto can 
todo. | —By Edward W. Desmond! 
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No Dea! 
In Tokyo 


Two major combatants sign, 


riora put not the Khmer Rouge 

S byg 

ofh nding a war is usually far more diffi- 
fora, | cult than starting one. Just how hard it 
‚а » | can be was demonstrated again last week 
ouni ne the belligerents in the eleven-year- 


hmira | оа conflict in Cambodia met in Tokyo. 


ral taj | Their aim: to arrange а cease-fire in a war 
W. Wh that began when Vietnam invaded Cambo- 
n bef, | dia in December 1978. 

> that: At first, everything seemed to be going 
ssion | well last week. The key figures in the con- 


flict assembled in Tokyo under the nervous 
eye of the Japanese who, for the first time 
since the end of World War II, were at- 
tempting to mediate a foreign conflict. Af- 
ter preliminary negotiations, Prime Minis- 
ter Hun Sen, head of the Phnom Penh 
government that was installed by the Viet- 
namese while they occupied Cambodia, 
and Prince Norodom Sihanouk, the former 
ruler who now heads a coalition of dispa- 
rate resistance forces, signed a communi- 
qué establishing a Supreme National 
Council. That body would represent all 
sides in the conflict and ultimately serve as 
avehicle for arranging a cease-fire and cre- 
ating anew government. 

That was fine as far as it went. The 


trouble was that Khieu Samphan, the chief | 


DN 


Sihanouk and Hun Sen: the other party stayed away 


of the Khmer Rouge delegation, remained 
in seclusion in his posh suite at the Imperi- 
al Hotel. He refused not only to endorse 
the communiqué but even to attend any of 
the negotiating sessions. The Khmer 
Rouge, whose genocidal regime ruled the 
country from 1975 to late 1978, are the 
most powerful of the military groups that 
oppose the Phnom Penh government— 
and are probably stronger than Hun Sen's 
army as well. Without their participation, a 
cease-fire, let alone a lasting peace, would 
be impossible. 

Khieu Samphan's view was that Siha- 
nouk alone should not sign the document 
on behalf of the opposition coalition, but 
should share that honor with the Khmer 
Rouge and another opposition group. The 
Japanese and the Thais, who helped ar- 


15 range US S msc 
ing, took the view that 
the communiqué should 
be signed only by the | 
heads of the two compet- 
ing governments: Hun 
Sen, as leader of the | 
Phnom Penh regime, and 
Sihanouk. head of the 
nominal government 
that holds the Cambodi- 
an seat in the United Na- | 
tions and is recognized 
by a number of Western 
nations, including the 
U.S. and Japan. 

The hosts hoped that | 
by bringing Sihanouk 
and Hun Sen closer to- 
gether, the Khmer Rouge would be isolat- 
ed and ultimately nudged into negotia- 
tions. Sihanouk and Hun Sen could | 
conceivably agree to give Cambodia's U.N. 
seat to the new Supreme National Council, 
and that would be still another setback for | 
the Khmer Rouge. Both Sihanouk and | 
Hun Sen urged China to encourage the | 
Khmer Rouge to join the new council, but 
Beijing, long a principal Khmer Rouge 
backer, refused to endorse the Tokyo 
communiqué. 

While diplomats in Tokyo scrambled 
to salvage something positive from the 
talks, little had changed in Cambodia. At | 
week’s end, Sihanouk’s guerrillas were | 
once again scrapping with government | 
troops on Highway 69 in the northwest of | 
the country. a | 


THE PHILIPPINES 


The “Guardian” 
Decides 


spicion 


i in t| A double charge against Enrile 
К is thrown out by the court 
a hen Juan Ponce Enrile was arrested 

M for alleged complicity in a coup at- 
D hid tempt last December, the government of 
oa resident Corazon Aquino insisted that he 
pr dd * prosecuted for rebellion and murder, 
rd (Ir “nce more than 100 soldiers and civilians 
pe Sit ad been killed. Under the dictatorial rule 

e tif б Ferdinand Marcos, that combination of 
“| çûl | e Ses had served as a legal gimmick that 
са й enabled the government to imprison critics 
PP y | 9r long periods without gaining criminal 
pr ıı | onvictions in court, 
i (| lone ^ "mer Defense Minister Enrile, the 
VÉ e Opposition member of the Senate, 
ple r ED that such detentions had been 
И ee banned by Philippine law since 
1 pad] plo 08 and, even if they had been em- 
Min tise y legally by Marcos, could not be 
Tt Week Y the current government. Last 
р 5 fe threw the Supreme Court agreed and 
7 к, Out the charges against Enrile 
14 


and 22 other alleged conspirators. 

The decision was a substantial setback 
for Aquino, since it was she who put gov- 
ernment credibility on the line, apparently 
against the recommendation of some of 
her legal advisers. Said former Labor Min- 
ister Blas Ople: “It was apparent even to 
ordinary citizens that the government was 
straining the whole fabric of law to achieve 
one objective—to deal a crushing blow to 
the opposition.” 
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Enrile, who spent a week in jail after his 
arrest in February and then won release 
pending the court’s decision, reacted to his 
victory with partisan delight. “I think the 
Supreme Court, although its members are | 
all appointees of Cory, remained faithful 
to its role as guardian of liberty,” he said. 
“I'm happy for the country." | 

Tacitly acknowledging the weakness of 
its case, the government decided not to exer- 
cise its right to ask the court to reconsider the 
ruling. Instead, said presidential press secre- | 
tary Tomas Gomez III, Enrile and the other 
defendants will be prosecuted on charges of 
simple rebellion, which carries a maximum | 
penalty of twelve years in prison. The Su- 
preme Court decision, Gomez contended, į 
"does not diminish the quality of the evi- 
dence against the accused." 

That assertion is wrong, as even 
Aquino officials concede. The so-called ev- 
idence consists primarily of testimony by 
three hotel waiters that they saw the leader 
of the attempted coup, the cashiered Colo- 
nel Gregorio (“Gringo”) Honasan, at a 
party at Enrile's home on the evening the | 
rebellion erupted. Not only does such a 
public and poorly timed tainting of Enrile 
seem improbable, but later it was reported 


1 Story. 


that one of the waiters had recanted his 
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Getting Their : 
n | 
Y: Pact Together : 


| who were huddled inside. 


By MICHAEL S. SERRILL 


the Maritime provinces to Van- | “Make it work.” 


Nor 

й hop 

Anew Meech Lake compromise—but the strained confederation а 
must still reckon with reignited French-English passions m 
days dragged on with no breakthrough, | sues almost sacred in his French-spealj me 


fear of calamity grew. “Save Canada,” Joe | province. Said Bourassa: "It's a great | oon 
ll across Canada, the issue last | Ghiz, premier of Prince Edward Island, | for Quebec, and a great gain for Сапа | Tha 
week was political survival. From | pleaded with his colleagues at one point. But the resolution came at a hei | [ak 


cost, as heated words were once mo: | ede 


couver, the nation’s attention After seven days of secretive arm | exchanged between French and Enjl | soci 


was focused on the National Conference | twisting, they did—at least for now. Last | Canada and dire warnings were isu | the 
Center in Ottawa. Canadians held prayer | weekend, the ministers signed a package | that if the eleven failed to reach ag | tol 


meetings for national unity, organized pe- | that left the most important constitution- | ment, the country of 25 million peop 


titions and sent letters to political leaders | al issues essentially where they had been | might break into two nations. At thet’ | assa 


before the mediation began. Minor vic- | cal point of the crisis was the so-cal. | the 


On the fifth floor of the center, eleven | tories could be claimed by the provinces | Meech Lake accord, a package of cons | cha 
first ministers— Prime Minister Brian Mul- | whose objections had caused the im- | tutional amendments due to expire ifn | tob: 
roney and the ten provincial premiers— | passe—New Brunswick, Manitoba and | ratified by June 23. The accord's р wicl 
walked in and out of marathon negotiating | Newfoundland. Their legislatures must | pose was to bring Quebec under the ur | leac 
sessions. Mulroney had called the group | still approve the agreement. But the big | brella of the 1982 constitution, which | writ 
together on June 3 in a last-ditch attempt | winner was Quebec Premier Robert | had refused to sign, and thus head t | clau 
to head off a constitutional disaster. As the | Bourassa, who took a tough stand оп is- | any new move by the Етепсһ-ѕреа | erg 


Crisis Points 


The eight-page Meech Lake accord, signed on June 3, 1987, 
incorporates five demands made by Quebec Premier Robert 
Bourassa: 


® Quebec would secure the right to “preserve and promote" 
its status as a “distinct society" in Canada. 


€ Quebec would nominate the three judges representing the 
province on Canada's nine-member Supreme Court. 


@ Quebec would receive a guaranteed share of Canada's immi- 
grants and could select those it considers most likely to assimi- 
late into its French-speaking society. Other provinces could 
negotiate similar agreements with Ottawa. 


@ Provinces would have the right to opt out of new federal pro- 
grams in favor of their own versions as fong as they are “com- 
patible with the national objectives.” 


@ The assent of all provinces would be required on constitu- 


` tional amendments covering Senate reform, the Supreme 
Court and the creation of new provinces. 
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: Eus ER pro 
Jj © Accord Discord Es 
z | ; ! 
Hd Among the principal objections cited by | ү. 
i the agreement's critics: of ( 
€ Quebec's “distinct society” status is P 

dangerously vague, and in any case no a S 

province should have special rights. mle 

con 

9 The mandate to “preserve and pro- Oni 

tect” Quebec’s distinctiveness is not fror 

clearly subordinate to the Charter of Sco 

Mulroney Rights and Freedoms, and could be ust ate 


to subvert charter provisions against li” int 
guistic, sexual and ethnic discriminatio™ 
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€ The Yukon and Northwest territories Ne 
could be prevented by the veto of anys" | “On 
gle province from gaining the same 5 ng) 


\ 
€ Meech devolves too much power tor | Lal 
provinces, weakening Ottawa's ability” | gen 
redress regional disparities and кееР be 


nation together. | No 


© The deal was spawned behind closed | obl 
doors. +} isla 
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region OW ornerstone for stabil- 
aereement was suddenly trans- 
to a threat to Canada's survival as 
tion. After months of acrimony, sepa- 
a nati entiments stood rejuvenated. Que- 
CRM who had voted 6046 in favor of re- 
559 the confederation in a 1980 
were reversing themselves: 
late May survey, 56% 
d more sovereignty for Quebec. 
pens with Meech Lake," 
said Donald Savoie, a professor atthe Uni- 
versity of Moncton in New Brunswick, 
«weve damaged the national psyche in a 
very serious Way.” об 

For many Canadians, the possibility of 
an independent French-speaking nation in 
North America spelled not calamity but 
hope. “I have no idea how long it will 
take,” said Lorraine Page, president of the 
Quebec teachers’ union. ““Quebec’s inde- 

endence is scripted in history. There is 
simply no other way.” 

Quebecers historically have feared for 
their linguistic and cultural survival on a 
continent dominated by English speakers. 
That concern lay at the core of the Meech 
Lake compromise, which had acknowl- 
edged the province’s status as a “distinct 
society.” Concern about the meaning of 
the distinct-society designation led directly 
to last week's negotiating marathon. 

As the talks began, Mulroney, Bour- 
assa and seven other premiers insisted that 
the accord had to be ratified without 
change. Ranged against them were Mani- 
toba Premier Gary Filmon, New Bruns- 
wick’s Frank McKenna and Newfoundland 
leader Clyde Wells, who all demanded 
written assurance that the distinct-society 
clause did not permit Quebec to flout oth- 
er groups’ civil liberties. 

McKenna switched sides early in the 
grueling week. Mulroney and the eight 
pro-Meech premiers then tried to forge a 
compromise by offering the possibility of 
other constitutional concessions to the two 
holdouts. The most important was reform 
of Canada’s appointive Senate, a chamber 
With limited powers. Filmon and Wells, 
along with most Western provincial pre- 
кт, һауе fought to have the Senate ге- 
OM Ed to shift power from populous 
EE and Quebec. In the end, premiers 
Scotia m New Brunswick and Nova 
NE E ered to give up some of their Sen- 
ie while leaving Quebec’s share 

anged. 
velig the lone dissident was Clyde 
convictio 'ewfoundland. “Tt remains my 
Wan. c n, said Wells at the final late- 
ession when the premiers finally 


ity, the 
muted in 


referendum. 


favore 


9 generous t 


ace е л e 
х ы Ше public, “that what is in the Meech 
... accord is not the proper way to be 
» Quebec and at the same time 
to the principles of Canada." 
None К p pies А 
onthe eS Wells reluctantly signed off 
Obliga Cal. His signature on the document 
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iSc him only to take it before his leg- 
and perhaps to a referendum in 


Outside the Ottawa conference center, demonstrators marched for unity 
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Newfoundland, he said. He agreed, 
however, not to campaign against the 
accord. 

Bourassa. after declaring he 
would no longer discuss the distinct- 
society provision, sat out several of 
the late-week sessions. His stand was 
governed by the fact that he had little 
orno room to maneuver on the issue. 
If the premier conceded anything, 
warned his rival for power, Parti 
Québécois leader Jacques Parizeau, 
| “it’s war." The Montreal daily Jour- 

nal de Québec said a watered-down 
agreement would earn Bourassa 
“7 million kicks in the ass" upon his 
return to Quebec. 

The salty threat underlined the 
| newfound confidence among the sep- 
| aratists. They sensed that more of the 
province's 6.5 million citizens than 
| ever are willing to contemplate a di- 
| vorce from Canada. “Let’s face it,” 
said Guy Bouthillier, president of the 
| French Quebec Movement, “we're 
| different and we're going to stay that 
| way. Quebec is no longer afraid to go 
| italone.~ 
Just as significantly. more English 


à 
E —— 
2-30: have-not provinces, especialy, | | P 
,? Maritimes, contended that the LUE T 
O са 


amounted to a devolution of pow, | 
Ottawa, and worried that in the f not € 
run they would end up losing а ON 
tion of their federal transfer ©") | ada‘ 
ments. Everyone complained thay | ty 
constitutional changes had been th vo 
gotiated without public participati 4 | | need 
Nonetheless, in deference” N 
French speakers’ feelings, legislatuy bec's 
in eight of the ten provinces тай, over 
the pact, and it seemed fairly ceras powé 
that the remaining two, Manitoba al tione 
New Brunswick, would eventually | 
low. Then in December 1988 Оше | Thot 
sent a shock wave through the сор sionc 
try. Bourassa exercised his option, | "1 
der the 1982 constitution and oy; that ' 
rode a Supreme Court ruling that hę filled 
set aside the province's 1977 ban ç busir 


English-language outdoor comme mine 
cial signs as unconstitutional. Th С 
Quebec legislature then passed anal | 518: 
law, Bill 178, that again outlaw Ше! 
English-language signs. |) and | 
Bourassa’s move touched off pre ПО 
turd 


test across the rest of the-countn 
Calling the action a “national trag. 5) ; 
° || als bi 


speakers than ever seem willing to bid == - dy," Manitoba’s Filmon—whose пі 

| Quebecers farewell. “I’ve always соп- Salty words: Parizeau before the fleurs-de-lis nority government had only a fr ш 
| sidered Montreal to be a crybaby,” grip on power—abruptly withdrew: bere 
| said Ray Squires, former mayor of St. An- The crisis was a personal disaster for | bill he had introduced three days earliert es 


| thony on the northern tip of Newfound- | Mulroney, the glib labor lawyer and busi- | ratify Meech Lake. This spring the Ne 
| land. If they want to go, good enough, let | ness executive who had viewed the Meech | foundland legislature, led by newly elect C 
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them го.” ] Lake agreement as the most important | Premier Wells, rescinded its previous rd 
Easier said than done. Quebec’s seces- | act of his six-year tenure. At the June | fication. In some 60 towns in Ontario, m 
| sion, in whatever form, would split the | 1987 signing ceremony both he and Bour- | nicipal councils passed symbolic ord E 
| world's second largest country in two, | assa had glowed with pride at their | nances that declared their jurisdic | coun: 


| cleaving four provinces in the east from | accomplishment. exclusively English speaking rate г 
| five in the west. The scattered remnants of Almost immediately, however, the Mulroney had first insisted that th ore 


confederation. with the exception of pow- | agreement came unde ack c az в гаеп d 
erful Ontario. the adu siis ded du for Canada's MR e. аса гае cas x ре changea ie 
ja : ally, on March 27, the Prime Ministero" the w 
| center. would be forced to seek new politi- | plained that Quebec's distinct-society des- | missioned a parliamentary committe? Ч) ness; 
cal and economic arrangements. ignation threatened their own status. The | study the matter. On Мау 17, just а mort * 
before Meech Lake was to expire, the" | and n 
mittee recommended ratification of the® ja reti 
cord, as Quebec demanded, but then S# ing a 
gested that a new document be сотр® | confe 
with as many as 23 clarifications. founc 


That kicked off another fire storm. copte 


cien Bouchard, the Environment Mini the A 
and chief liaison with Quebec, resi | Bram; 
from both the Cabinet and the Conse™ | We h 
tive Party. Declaring the Meech Lake f| Stand 


cess dead, Bouchard said in a speech ® | Carth 
fore Parliament, “This country dos). C 
work anymore. We have to remake ! A y at 
Read our lips, because we mean busine ia 

ї cc 


French speakers i ed the 
peakers interpret КЕТ 


lish speakers’ turnaround on Meech fl) Mini 
explicit rejection of their good-fait ч 
to join with the rest of the country jue) Saini 
preserving their linguistic and t | Ca : 
heritage. French outrage was fur ^ NS 
eled when Quebec television st ү n 
played and replayed a film clip 2° (ў Que 
September that showed ВгосКу © ye Gwyn 
residents wiping their feet on one ES 


e с 
whl) asm.’ 


llection. Haridwar 


earners SS 
provincial flag and setting fire to адот 

Suddenly а new arrangement of politi- 
ties with the rest of the country seemed 

t only possible but preferable. Whatev- 
pe ens to Meech, one thing is certain,” 
cate Anctil, director of French Can- 
ү Studies at Montreal’s McGill Universi- 
н One in Quebec feels they’re ex- 

eriencing the end of an era and that we 
need anew form of federalism. 

Nothing has contributed more to Que- 
bec’s sense of itself than its emergence 
over the past two decades as an economic 

ower. As recently as 1976, a dispropor- 
tionate share of the province's wealth was 
controlled by English-speaking Canadians. 
Thousands of those executives and profes- 
sionals moved to Ontario and elsewhere 
‘| when the Parti Québécois came to power 
|| that year. Since then the vacuum has been 
filled by a young and dynamic Quebec 
business class that is unabashedly deter- 
mined to protect its cultural heritage. 

Over the past decade Quebec has 


cal 


| w surged to become second only to Ontario 
ane) | in terms of overall economic performance 
awe) and first among the ten provinces in eco- 
|| nomic productivity. Quebec's economic 
ii sturdiness was both bolstered and reflect- 
ntn | 


ed last year when Bourassa's ruling Liber- 
"^ als broke with their national-party cohorts 
' | and endorsed the Canada-U.S. Free Trade 
| Agreement. In Quebec the agreement was 
embraced as a chance to diversify the prov- 
|| ince’s economy. 


lecte ignificantly, the notion of Quebec 
e independence no longer fright- 
o, TR ens quite so many English-speak- 
; E i ing businessmen in the rest of the 
ictioe 


country either. Though Ontario’s corpo- 
| rate and banking leaders stand firmly in fa- 

vor of a unified Canada, they readily admit 
that should Quebec split off, it would be, in 
ГОТ the words of one corporate leader, “busi- 
ttee ^| ness as usual." 


at th 
xed. F 
er coni 


mon Nevertheless, what most businessmen, 
© oF" | and most Canadians, wanted last week was 
Ux "à return to stability and continuity, mean- 
en St 


| mg а compromise that would preserve the 
np) confederation. Says Craig Dobbin, a New- 
| foundlander who heads Canadian Heli- 
т. Copter: “The kinder, gentler society that 
linis the Americans want, we have. Social pro- 
si" rams that are second to none in the world, 
ıê | We have. And we have the fifth highest 
kefî Standard of living in the world. Why on 
ech М Фаг would we want to break that up?” 
does, ily nada last week achieved, temporar- 
qt least, Mulroney's promised aim of 
NEAL reconciliation." But Meech 
ite des Supposed to bring Quebec back 
БЕШ Constitutional fold, as the Prime 
M asm ^ Thee it, with “honor and enthusi- 
| Rain; e wearing week of backroom bar- 
15 offered little evidence of either. 


an 5 
0 Still seemed to be set on a course 
future, 


Ica] uncertainty as it navigated the 
— Reported by Joelle Attinger/ 


James L. Graff/Montreal and S.C. 
"e/Toronto 
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View From Washington 
ESSN NV ee 
Christopher Ogden 


Crossed-Fingers Policy 


W ant an Administration official to discuss Soviet nuclear submarine capabili- 
ties? Classified, but no problem. How about getting the White House to spill 
George Bush’s golf score, one of the nation’s most closely guarded secrets? Easy by 
comparison with one of the toughest questions of all: asking a policymaker what 
the U.S. Government thinks about Quebec’s potential independence. American 
diplomats would prefer to plunge over Niagara Falls in an unpadded barrel. All of 
them avoid the subject, pleading “an internal Canadian matter.” The overwhelm- 
ing hope is that the issue will simply disappear, as indeed it may, so the U.S. can 
keep on taking Canada for granted. 

"We're being super, super, super careful,” says a frazzled State Department of- 
ficial of the possibility that Canada might split up. “It’s very, very serious, but we're 
reduced to crossing our fingers and hoping it doesn’t happen. Anything else could 
be seen as meddling and would only make the situation worse. We don’t want to 
touch it.” Canadian journalists who call to inquire how Quebec might join the 
U.S.—or be annexed—are advised to call nongovernmental constitutional lawyers. 

Being seen to interfere in a contentious domestic issue is worth avoiding; failing 
„ tocontemplate the possible ram- 
5 ifications of a divided Canada is 
2 something else again. The Bush 
Administration, though, is di- 
& verted on the foreign front. It is 
* concentrating almost exclusively 

on developments in Europe, 
where countries are moving in 
the opposite direction: from sep- 
aration to unity. 

No U.S. working group has 
been established to consider 
Canada's crisis; no studies have 
been commissioned. Not even to 
ponder what effect a split might 
have on the nearly $200 billion in 
annual trade that makes Canada 
the biggest U.S. trading partner 
by far. Quebec separatists say 
that if the province goes its inde- 
pendent way, good relations will 
survive. But the view from 

Washington is that the links would be horribly confused. Not least by dealing with 
two northern nations instead of a single country, and perhaps having to negotiate 
generations of treaties and deals. 

In the past the Quebec separatism issue has always subsided. Americans were 
bemused when, in 1967 at the outset of an official visit, President Charles de Gaulle 
bellowed “Vive le Québec libre" from the balcony of Montreal's City Hall—and was 
promptly sent packing back to Paris, tour canceled for the affront. Concern arose 
in 1970 with the terror tactics employed by the Quebec Liberation Front. But other 
evidence of troubled politics across the northern border, including the introduction 
of bilingual air-traffic-control services in late 1975 and a separatist referendum in 
1980, was discreetly ignored. A decade ago, though, 60% of Quebecers Opposed 
pursuing a more sovereign role within the Canadian confederation: now, Stronger 
and more confident, 56% favor more sovereignty, regardless of what happens to 
the Meech Lake accord. 

One reason American officials won't touch the issue is that they think, notwith- 
standing Canada’s French-English history, the whole idea of granting special status 
to a confederated province was crazy and set a terrible precedent. But saving that is 
hardly neighborly. Adopting the tone people use for commiserating over a bad 
marriage, George Bush has gone so far as to say it would be a shame if Canada 
broke up. But the stakes are too big for simply commiserating. The U.S. 
state clearly that a divorce would be traumatic and expensive for all invo cü. and 
offer professional counseling if both parties agree, Friends should be ам SR 
that rather than feel compelled to look the other way, 
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In search of work: new Soviet immigrants interview for jobs 


MIDDLE EAST 


Come One, Come All 


Soviet émigrés continue to flood Israel, but many find 
themselves overqualified and underhoused 


N o, it is not true that every Soviet Jew 
who has emigrated to Israel this year 
has been met at the airport by the entire 
Knesset. But the welcome mat has been 
impressive enough. Israel State Television 
briefly added Cyrillic subtitles to its eve- 
ning newscasts, and the daily newspaper 
Ma'ariv plans to start a Russian-language 
edition this summer. Banks place Russian- 
language ads in their front windows and of- 
fer special inducements to newcomers. 
Ryzshinka, a yogurt-like Russian drink, is 
now available, packaged in a bottle sport- 
ing (yes) red and gold, the colors of the So- 
viet flag. 

So far this year, 41,578 Soviet Jews 
have arrived in Israel; by year’s end, the to- 
tal may reach 150,000. As acting Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir seeks Knesset ap- 
proval of his new right-wing government 
this week, he faces the growing dilemma of 
how to house and employ the largest flood 
of immigrants to Israel since the early 
1950s. Meanwhile, Moscow’s decision to 
lift the gates on Jewish emigration has so 
infuriated Arab leaders that their outcry 


professionals and technicians. “The brain- 
drain issue is really worrying the Soviet leg- 
islature," says a U.S. diplomat based in 
Moscow. Perhaps for that reason, the Sovi- 
et parliament last week postponed until 
September adoption of a new emigration 
law that would permit almost all Jews to 
leave the country. But even with the re- 
maining restrictions, Israel is enjoying a 
windfall from Moscow’s brain drain. The 
newcomers offer expertise in fields ranging 
from medicine and engineering to comput- 
er technology and nuclear physics. 

These new assets may also produce 
great headaches for Israeli society. Al- 
though construction has begun on 70,000 
apartments, Israel’s government econo- 
mists predict a shortage of 29,000 housing 
units by the end of the year. Moreover, 


9.396, Israel is ill-prepared to find wor 
some 60,000 Soviets are expected to 4 w 
within the next three years. Israeli unin р 
ties сап make room for perhaps 1004 
them. Even the country’s high-tech f| 
cannot absorb so many. "We've got J 
résumés in desk drawers from top 
Soviet scientists,” says a spokesman ч 
a Jerusalem research-and-developm, i 
firm. “But we can hire only a few.” 2 
For now, most seem.intent on inte Е 
ing themselves into society, no matter wh 
the cost to their self-esteem or their v 
lets. At Jerusalem’s Jewish Agency, ао, 
si-governmental group responsible for Ж 
migration, a Siberian doctor pushes a. 
trolley through the corridors while g 
awaits certification to work as a physici; 
Dr. Anton Nossik decided not to wait o 
the six-month approval process; insteg; 
he has begun a new career in journalig 
For others the choices are more раш 
An astrophysicist who has been unable; 
find work has offered to clean the lab of; 
veteran Soviet immigrant scientist. 
Unlike the majority of the almo 
145,000 Soviet Jews who settled in Israel; 
the 1970s, most of the latest immigrants¢ 
not have strong convictions in either rd 
gion or ideology. Their political leaning 
also are unclear.. Of 519 immigrants r 
cently polled by the Hebrew daily Yedi 
Aharonot, 217 sided with the conservati 
Likud bloc, while 86 supported the lef 
leaning Labor Party. Yet, when ask 
whether they were prepared to give ba) 
any or all of the occupied territories, ap 
sition vehemently opposed by Likud, 3 
were prepared to cede part or all of the d: 
puted lands. 
Most chose Israel because it was Ù 
easiest destination; some have made 


«| ТЇ 


clear that they would like to go to the US 
South Africa or New Zealand. But even! 
many of the immigrants move on, the flo 
is likely to continue: in Moscow the new! 
raeli Consulate issues 200 visas an hout! 
Soviet Jews. — By Jill Smok 


with unemployment already running at 


Slater/Jerusalem 


Look Who May Not Be Talking 


no doubt prompted President Mikhail 
Gorbachev to utter a veiled threat at his fi- 
nal press conference in Washington last 
week. If Israel did not halt Jewish settle- 
ments in the occupied territories, he 
warned, new thought would be given to 
«what we can do with issuing permits for 
exit." Israel and Washington balked, and 
three days later, Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze assured the U.S. that emi- 
grationwould continue apace. 

More than Arab pressure, however, 
may be tiling Gorbachev. Seventy percent 
of the work force of the departing Jews are 


H igh on the agenda of the new Shamir government will be a stepped-up effort 
persuade the Bush Administration to break off its 18-month-old dialogue W 

the Palestine Liberation Organization. Israelis insist that an abortive Palestini 
attack on Tel Aviv's beaches two weeks ago demonstrated that the P.L.0. has n° 
given up terrorism. The raid was staged by a P.L.o. faction called the Palestine D 
eration Front, but so far P.L.0. Chairman Yasser Arafat has refused U.S. ple? | 
condemn the operation and to sever ties with Muhammad Abbas, the 210 
chieftain and ringleader of the 1985 hijacking of the cruise ship Achille Lauro. 

: Bush branded the attack "sheer terror" last week and revealed that the Аат 
istration indeed was considering whether to cut off talks. One possible outcome” 
that Washington will suspend, but not terminate, the dialogue. That distinc | 
may mean little: the new Israeli government promises to be even less receptiV | 
Secretary of State James Baker’s Mideast peace plan than was its predecesso™ 


Reported by Ann Blackman/Moscow and Rob! C 
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| AFRICA 


29 | Th e 


Would-Be President 


resident Samuel Doe claims that he 

has put down more than 30 coup at- 
tempts since he seized power, as Master | 
Sergeant Doe, in an army uprising ten 
years ago. But the dictator’s string of vic- 
tories seems to have run out. A force of 
some 5,000 rebels last week captured the 
| Roberts Field International Airport; occu- 
pied the Firestone rubber plantation, the 
country’s largest private employer; and 
drew up on the outskirts of Monrovia, the 
capital. Refusing to resign or flee, Doe bar- 
ricaded himself in the executive mansion 
with several hundred members of his Israe- 
litrained élite guard. He vowed that the 
insurgents would take the city “over my 
dead body.” 

That is, of course, a real possibility in a 
rebellion as bloody as this one. Aspiring to 
succeed Doe is Charles McArthur Taylor, 
а former Liberian official who led about 
150 guerrillas across the border from the 
Ivory Coast last Christmas Eve. Recruits 
flocked to the rebel ranks after the army, 
headed by members of Doe’s minority 
Krahn tribe, staged a series of reprisal at- 
tacks on the villages of the Gio and Mano 
tribes in Taylor’s base area. 

Human rights organizations refer to 
| Doe's decade in power as a reign of terror. 
His government was brutal and corrupt; the 
vas Û country is nearly $2 billion in debt and virtu- 
nade | ally bankrupt. It is not certain, however, that 
he Ung Taylor will be an improvement. While he 
even! talks about free elections, he does not speci- 
re fo fy when they might take place. 
new! Short, Stocky, bearded and a teetotaler, 
hour! Taylor, 42, is the son of a Liberian mother 
mol 2nd an American father. He was born and 
d Ro Stew up in Liberia but attended Bentley 
| College in Waltham, Mass. After earning a 
= n In economics in 1977, he continued to 
== 2С active in émigré Liberian organizations 

‘nd worked as a mechanic in Boston. 
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| The man trying to end Doe's reign of terror might not be 
| much of an improvement for beleaguered Liberia 


Doe’s coup in 1980 made him the first 
head of state who was not an “Americo- 
Liberian,” the local term for descendants of 


the freed slaves from the U.S. who founded | 


the country in 1822. Although Doe promptly 
executed many Americo-Liberians, Taylor 
returned to Monrovia to volunteer his ser- 
vices. He was appointed head of the General 
Services Administration, the government's 
purchasing agency. In 1983, after hearing 
that Doe was about to try him on charges of 
embezzling $900,000, he fled to the U.S. He 
was arrested near Boston and held for extra- 
dition but escaped from jail and found his 
way back to Africa. In recent years he has 
lived in Burkina Faso and has visited Libya, 
where he and his original group of about 15 
rebels received military training. 

Because of those Libyan links and un- 
certainty about how effectively Taylor 
might govern Liberia, Washington dis- 
trusts him. All American citizens have 
been urged to leave. Four U.S. warships 
are stationed off the coast to evacuate 
them if necessary. Taylor says U.S. suspi- 
cions are misplaced. He describes himself 
as “a cold-blooded capitalist” and has said 
that his heroes are “Tricky Dick Nixon” 
and “good old Ronnie.” State Department 
analysts believe that there is in fact little 
ideological difference between Taylor and 
Doe and that their struggle is simply for 
power. The U.S. provided Doe with hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in aid over the 
past ten years, but last week it turned down 
his pleas for intervention. 

Meanwhile, the war grows more brutal. 


In Buchanan, the country’s second largest | 


city, the rebels are believed to have killed at 
least 100; many were reportedly lined up 
and shot. Most of the victims belonged to 
the Mandingo tribe, considered a Doe ally 
by the guerrillas. The government’s hands 
are also bloodied: dozens of Gio and Mano 
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Rebel leader Taylor marching on Monrovia 


tribespeople have been abducted in Monro- | 


H CUI б | 
via, and every day decapititated and disem- 


boweled bodies are discoverd in the streets. 


Although he is winning, Taylor may not | 
firmly control his own forces. Diplomats in | 


Monrovia have detected splits in his Na- 
tional Patriotic Front. There have been re- 
ports of fire fights between rebel units, 
which are made up of poorly trained and 
undisciplined volunteers. Making things 
even tougher for Taylor, his principal mili- 
tary tactician, Elmer Johnson, a U.S. Army 
veteran, was killed in a skirmish with gov- 
ernment forces last week. 

In spite of these setbacks to the rebel 
side, most Western diplomats in Monrovia 
are convinced that Doe. is finished. The 
question is whether Taylor deserves to suc- 
ceed him half as much as Doe deserves his 
downfall. — By Bruce W. Nelan. 
Reported by Gerald Bourke/Monrovia and David 
Cemlyn-Jones/Nairobi 


The Monroe Legacy 


Liberia, which means place of freedom, has enjoyed close links with the U.S. since 
it was founded in 1822 by freed slaves supported by the abolitionist American Colo- 
nization Society. President James Monroe blessed the migration—hence Monro- 
via, the capital. The country's governors were white Americans until Joseph Jen- 
kins Roberts, a black born in Virginia, took over in 1841 and declared Liberia an 
independent republic in 1847. Though the number of arrivals from the U.S. dwin- 
dled by the middle of the 19th century, freed slaves continued to migrate to Liberia 
until the Civil War ended in 1865: even now a few black Americans move there 
each year. The so-called Americo-Liberians became a dominant élite of about 
50,000 (total pop. 2.5 million) and granted the vote to indigenous people only if 
they were landowners. Their True Whig Party held power for more than a century 


until Samuel Doe’s coup in 1980. 
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«We Can't Make Drug Traffic Disappear" 


ByJOHNMOODY BOGOTA 


Q. Your life is under constant threat from 
your country's drug cartels. How do you 
stand the pressure? 

A. You get used to it. In this country, ev- 
eryone lives with dangerous circumstances. 
Both my family and I have made a great ef- 
fort to take things calmly, to accept that we 
are all taking risks. And it's not just me; 
many leaders in this country are taking 
considerable risks in this fight. 


Colombia's President-elect César Gaviria Trujillo vows to continue 
fighting the cocaine cartels —but with some differences 


nounce sentences without being intimidat- However efficient the fight againg Jl 
ed. We'll build prisons that are more se- drug cartels is in Colombia, so long ad 
cure. We'll also improve the criminal | sumption doesn't fall, drugs will be d 
investigation system in Colombia, which is | business in other countries, and you o, | 
weak, since it is exclusively based upon the 
work of a judge with limited powers. 


Q. Will you launch a new offensive against 


the cartels after you take office in 
August? 

A. It's more complex than that. 
Colombia is confronting the 
most powerful criminal orga- 
nizations that have ever exist- 
ed, with billions of dollars at 
their disposal. They're not just 
producing and trafficking 
drugs, they're terrorists as 
well. No other country in the 
world has a problem like this. 
It's no longer just dozens, but 
thousands of innocent people 
who are being killed. And 
we're worried that the U.S. 
and the other industrialized 
countries aren't doing all they 
can to reduce consumption. 


Q. What is your timetable for 
winning the drug war? 

A. I don't think you can end drug traffick- 
ing in a matter of months. But I’m confi- 
dent that in a matter of months we can re- 
solve the terrorist part of the problem, 
which is what most affects Colombia. And 
that’s where our biggest efforts are going 
to be directed. 


Q. How will your approach differ from that of 
President Virgilio Barco Vargas? 

A. We’re going to make a much bigger ef- 
fort to construct institutions of justice with 
which we can resist the crime of drug traf- 
ficking. We won't rely just on extradition 
[to the U.S.]. Having a judicial system that 
is impotent against the traficantes has been 


extremely harmful to our society. 


Q. How, specifically, will you overhaul the 


‘courts? Ў 
А. We'll install a judiciary specifically de- 


| Signed to handle drug traffickers. We're 
` | going to change the burden of proof in 


dru cases and impose sentences that pun- 
ish traffickers economically. We also have 
to protect our judges so they can pro- 


blame Colombia for that. | agree 


Q. Can you cite specific proof that Colon; | parts 


Q. Just to pin you down, you will never nego- an cocaine production has decreased? d 
tiate with the cocaine cartels? A. We really don't know. The drug Orga think 
A. This isn’t a political problem, and I | zations have suffered some real sethay there 
don’t think that converting it into a politi- | and it would be strange if those hadn't; me 
cal issue through dialogue makes sense. sulted in lower exports. 1 on 
Q. A lot of intelligent people who oppose the О. What about the U.S. aid you've гесе} Bn 
Е ,, including $65 million in mili; | jence 
|5 assistance last year? Sovie 
8 A. The U.S. can't complaint: | bache 
$ Colombia is not doing its shi | claim 
1 We're committed to (һе | Jong, 
? against trafficking, but wee} depth 
5 pect that the industrializedz] But г 
= consuming countries will i| cold 
2 much more. Goodwill isı | fudge 
enough. It's not enough tos | know 
you're making an effort. and : 
| summ 
Q. Some Colombian military | heard 
cials feel the U.S. is withholit| only 
vital intelligence information | that | 
cause Washington doesn't in) them 
Colombian authorities. | in the 
А. It's normal that intellige | Deme 
organizations are distrust} of th 
of each other. This һар) Comr 
between different organi] tentia 
tions in the same country | chemi 
cartels think it's time to legalize, or at least | But the cooperation is becoming closer | at the 
decriminalize, drugs. Pact | 
A. Decriminalize consumption of drugs or | Q. Colombia has also complained about] Warhe 
trafficking in them? Some countries are | iffs and quotas placed on its legitimate!) le at 
speaking of decriminalizing consumption. | ports, such as coffee and flowers: үа Тебе 
Our main problem, at least as far as the in- | you want? | шеш 
ternational community is concerned, is traf- | A. First, we expect treatment that 52), most- 
ficking. This is a criminal activity, and cer- | discriminatory. Right now those prod) ti 
tainly no one is considering legalizing that. | are being discriminated against. Seo] - тет 
ў we'd like preferential treatment, not | a 
О. Will the capture of Pablo Escobar Gaviria, | from the U.S. but from the EU P Sy 
the head of the Medellín cartel, be a priority | Community as well. Both the Amê U X 
of your government? and European markets are still È e 
A. It’s been a priority for the past several | closed to Colombi Paces 
ae, : an products. dow 
months, and it will continue to be. He has jJ th ` 
great responsibility not only for the drug | Q. Will European consolidation i" Tue x 
ЕЦЕ рш also i the way so many in- | make things worse? l ! in ү 
nocent people—judges, police, presiden- › > jet: | | 
tial EN M ma CX Lp cott Cuber "а | [ру 
3 П : р епі ary t ; 
Q. Is your goal to destroy the cartels or just н ae соры рети | E А 
ie thom oll о ColombiaT тегез al AS My country will have more confit’ | Congr, 
A aoe ВЕК Terrorism has convinced many Colo" (| Partie 
. n confront the narcos in Colom- | that the future is going to be wors? 0 | Yon: 
bia, and deal with what they’re doing here. past. I’m an optimist, and I want 10 Nard 


We can’t make drug traffic disappear. 
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EAST-WEST 


Clinging to the Cold War 


Old habits die hard in Washington, where Gorbachev 
and Bush remain targets of political opportunity 


ast ү 
aS cq | he cold war is over. Intellectuals, dip- 
bef Jomats and government officials 
cg agree. So does business; last week General 
Motors signed a $1 billion deal to sell auto 
| parts to the U.S.S.R. Now would some- 
oloni | body please tell the U.S. Congress? Old 
d? | inking dies hard on Capitol Hill, and 
Orga | there are days when the lawmakers seem to 


mand for independence from Moscow. 

That approach is particularly surpris- 
ing since Soviet-bashing no longer com- 
mands wide support among voters. Only 
a fourth of those who responded in an 
April poll for TIME and CNN by Yankelo- 
vich Clancy Shulman said the U.S. 
"should pressure the Soviet Union to 


two-thirds judged the issue to be “none 
of our business.” 

So why is the hard line now develop- 
ing in Congress? Part of the explanation 
is that some conservatives would be left 
with little to do, since one reason for 
their existence is to promote hostility to- 
ward the Kremlin. Other legislators who 
have no nostalgia for the cold war none- 
theless think Bush has tied U.S. policy 
too closely to Gorbachev’s political sur- 
vival, and thus made concessions unwar- 
ranted by Soviet weakness. Bush invited 
such criticism by linking Lithuania and 
trade relations in May, then unlinking 
them at the summit without getting Sovi- 


tbat | pave missed the news. 
dnt; Certainly George Bush 
has so far failed to get the 
message across, in part be- 
cei | cause of his own ambiva- 
mill | Тепсе. At his summit with 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gor- 
ай | bachev, the President pro- 
iS sha.) claimed, “We've moved a 
he | Jong, long way from the 
Weel depths of the cold war." 
zedz! But asked last week if the 
will ¿| cold war was over, Bush 
ill in| fudged: “Well, I don't 
htos| know—we've got to wait 
t. and see." Ever since the 
| summit, the President has 
tary | heard grumbling—and not 
hho] only from right-wingers— 
ation| that he failed to “jam it to 
n't tre] them while theyre weak,” 
| in the words of Wisconsin 
lliger | Democrat Les Aspin, chairman 
trust] of the House Armed Services 
һар | Committee. Aspin predicts “po- 
gani; tential problems" for both the 
ntry її chemical-weapons treaty signed 
closet} at the summit and an eventual 
pact to reduce strategic nuclear 
bout] Warheads. But the biggest trou- 
mate!| Ple at the moment is a bipartisan 
what) Tbellion against a trade agree- 
| Ment that would grant Moscow 
at ist} M0st-favored-nation trade status 
prod (Which actually means access to 
$00) “Merican markets on terms 
not | а! to those enjoyed by most 

што |. ther countries). 

me] |, Under Gorbachev, the 
| la} o as has fulfilled the one 
| ЫП Condition Congress laid 
| the n tor granting MEN status to 
int” [ihe 9viet Union when it passed 
|; ı jû Kson-Vanik Amendment 
ied bein Which was intended to 
| 198 E freer emigration. In 
nt à ү 2/1190 Jews left the coun- 
ago, , recently as three years 
nfi co кс Mere 914 emigrated. But 
Jon! | Parti Ssional leaders of both 


‚а 


ШУ tion: k ave raised a new condi- 
to | War. ence of movement to- 
E Sranting Lithuania’s de- 


1. 


Gorbachev meeting with congressional lea 


give Lithuania its independence.” Almost 


м 


ders during the summit 


Reach Out—a Little 


T he cold war spirit lingers in parts of the Admin- 
istration as well as in Congress. The Commerce 
Department last week denied permission for US 
West, a Baby Bell company, to lead a seven-nation 
consortium that plans to build a $500 million fiber- 
optic transmission line across the Soviet Union. 
Reason: the high-tech system could be useful to the 
Soviet military. US West protested in vain that Mos- 
cow had offered to let the consortium companies 
verify that the system was being used only for civilian 
purposes. It also argued that upgraded communica- 
tions would help the U.S.S.R. become a more open 
society. 

A different standard is being applied to the newly 
democratic nations of Eastern Europe. The U.S. 
joined the other 16 members of the Coordinating 
Committee for Multilateral Export Controls, which 
monitors the transfer of technology to communist 
countries, in approving the sale of sophisticated ma- 
chine tools, telecommunications equipment and 
computers to those nations if they put in place safe- 
guards to protect the Western technology. As a re- 
sult, AT&T, a rival of US West, will proceed with 
plans to upgrade Poland’s phone system. m 
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et concessions in return. 


A still larger number of 
Congressmen say they sup- 
port any nation’s right to 
self-determination. Their 
lofty concern apparently 
does not extend to Quebec, 
Slovakia, Palestine or other 
areas where minorities are 
seeking nationhood, per- 
haps because U.S. voter 
rolls do not include large 
numbers of French-Canadi- 
ans, Slovaks or Palestinians. 
Though Lithuanian Ameri- 
cans have been highly vocal, 
they are small in number 
and there is no organized 
Lithuanian lobby in the U.S. 

Fı But millions of Americans 
of East European ancestry 
nurse a long-standing and 

understandable grudge against 

Moscow. 

Most important of all, Demo- 
crats like majority leader George 
Mitchell and Speaker Tom Foley 
have been probing for an issue on 
which they can score points 
against the highly popular Bush. 
They are being joined by Republi- 
cans like Senate minority leader 
Bob Dole who share the irresist- 
ible congressional tendency tO 
bicker with the President—any 
President, on almost any issue 
that comes to hand. It is difficult 
to remember now, but little more 
than a year ago many Congress- 
men, including some of those cur- 
rently most critical of Bush for al- 
legedly caving in to the Kremlin, 
were blasting the President for 
not moving rapidly enough to end 
the cold war. They would do well 
to bear in mind that George Bush 
is still the shrewdest poll reader in 
America, and that he may know 
something about his country- 
men’s desire to move beyond the 
cold war. — —By George J. Church, 

Reported by Laurence |. Barrett and 
Nancy Traver/Washington 
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LARGER 
THAN LIFE 


Earns degree 1976 
from Wharton 7 Buys 
School, goes 
lo work in his 
father's 

real estate 
business in 


HOUSEHOLD 
KAME 


NOTED 


TYCOON Brooklyn. 


LOCAL 
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1964 

Graduates 

from New 

York Military ouan. 
Academy. 
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"о THE TRUMP INDEX 


MAY 1984 
Atlantic City 


Opens his first 


MARCH 1987 


casino, now called 


Trump Plaza, in a 
Joint venture with 


Holiday Corp. 


Buys out partner 
two years later. 


dilapidated 
Commodore 
Hotel for $10 
million; opens poeme property,” with 
it four years 
later as 
glittery Grand 
Hyatt Hotel. 


ultimate piece of 


pink marble walls, 
for $200 million. 


| NOVEMBER 1984 


Buys largest area of undeveloped land in Manhattan, 
76 acres, for $95 million. Plans $5 billion Trump City, 


F  including world's tallest building. (Land is still vacant.) 


- in 


Public Domain Gurukul Ka 


“NOVEMBER 1986 


1 


[; 


DECEMBER 1985 


d 


(E Buys Mar-a-Lago, 


a 118-room Palm Beach 
palazzo, for $7 million. 
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Running short on cash, an '80s icon struggles to save his overleveraged empire | 9 
creditors have suddenly demanded proof of | nos have seen the market value Of their, m A 
By CHRISTINE GORMAN his financial prowess, and he is coming up | curities plunge as much as 50%. | as ite 
efore making his fateful decision | short. “He’s a desperate man. Everywhere Trump’s search for cash is provin Î the 
to sink $1 billion into the | Trump is walking, there's a fire under his | ful because the economic conditio; gino 
bejeweled Taj Mahal Casino in | feet," observes Irwin Jacobs, the Minneapo- fueled his juggernaut have changed shay | durin 
Atlantic City, N.J., Donald | lis, Minn., financier and sometime raider. | The slumping Northeast economy ha. A 
Trump should have done his homework on | “It shows how quickly things can go bad." dermined real estate values, so that may | fer fr 
the ill fortune that befell the builder of the The prospect of his downfall set off | Trump's properties are worth far less | per h 
original Taj. The cost of constructing the | more chatter among Trump watchers, who | he estimated when he borrowed аш | loss w 
17th century Indian marvel, which took only four months ago had savored the melo- | them to make other purchases. Yet Th: по е 
20,000 laborers 22 years to complete, even- | drama of his separation from his wife Ivana | knows he must part with some of his cm | Ато: 
tually exhausted the royal treasury of the and his affair with the model Marla Maples. jewels. He is trying to sell the Trump Shy | execu 
Shahjahan and triggered the decline of the | The distress of Donald, the biggest self-pro- airline, but his timing is unlucky. Rea | “Stev 
Mogul Empire. Nearly 350 years later, the | moter of the past decade, was too poetic to | the rival Рап Am shuttle is up for sak/| says J 
Tajs modern namesake may have un- | resist. TRUMP IN A SLUMP declared the New well. Because the Trump Shuttle has fi | Hotel 
leashed the grandiose downfall of Manhat- | York Daily News. UH-OWE! said the citys | to dominate the market as he had hoy “Onc 
| tan’s self-styled King of the Deal. Post, which dubbed Trump’s new casino | Trump is unlikely to sell it at a profi. 4| more 
His empire lay under siege last week, | “the eighth blunder of the world.” Florida real estate agents say Trump! | opera 
| staggering beneath the debt Trump has ac- On the 26th floor of the gilded Trump | been offering his 118-room Palm Beach: | on rei 
cumulated in his insatiable buying spree of | Tower in Manhattan, the brash developer | tate for an asking price of $30 million, | under 
the past few years. The Grand Acquisitor | and his lieutenants barricaded themselves For the most part, Trump has деп creasi 
| never seemed to notice that the Roaring | behind closed doors last week to meet with | difficulties, perhaps observing a lessont| А 
Eighties had ended, until suddenly his cash | a phalanx of worried lenders. Officials from | his own book. “The worst thing you cang | P8, | 
started running out. So far, Trump has not | four major banks, who have extended an es- | sibly do in a deal is seem desperate tom predi. 
missed any payments on his estimated $3 | timated $2 billion to the developer, are ne- it,” Trump wrote in his 1987 best seller, bringi 
billion in loans and junk bonds. But his | gotiating with Trump to reduce his debt | Art of the Deal. “That makes the other; | 513 п 
lenders and suppliers have begun to fear | load by stripping down his empire. Investors | smell blood, and then you're dead: | Pym 
that Trump's domain is an overleveraged | who hold more than $1 billion in junk bonds | Trump's arrogant style is haunting hin ened | 
structure built on swagger and bluff. His ! that Trump issued to finance his three casi- | that he needs understanding. “Trump? delph 
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vorks against him,” says a top in- 


| sonality У banker. “His own behavior creat- 
—~ Fi el of scrutiny about his judgment, his 
i eda © to pay and his ‘high moral standing,’ 
| АЙТ the criteria in lending money.” 
i ud seed of his current trouble was 
! Janted in 1987, when Trump got tangled in 
i a bruising takeover battle with another ty- 
| «gon, Merv Griffin, for control of Resorts 
| ternational. In a deal they both claimed as 
E | a victory. the two split up the company, with 
. | Griffin taking most of Resorts and Trump 
е setting the uncompleted Taj Mahal. Grif- 
Ёп older, debt-laden properties went into 
ther | pankruptcy only two years later. Trump had 
to borrow an estimated $1 billion to finish 
ign. | the monstrous Taj. Ominously, the city’s ca- 
ions | sino business, which had grown pell-mell 
isha | during the 80s, abruptly stagnated. 
у has At the same time, Trump began to suf- 
tma; | fer from management problems. Last Octo- 
less | ber his casino operations suffered a tragic 
1 ag | loss when three of Trump's top-notch casi- 
et Te | no executives died in a helicopter crash. 
his cm | Among them was Stephen Hyde, 43, chief 
р | executive of Trump's gaming operations. 
Ree | “Steve knew how to force Donald to listen,” 
уг sa/ | says Jack O'Donnell, who headed the Plaza 
nas fı | Hotel and Casino until he resigned in April. 
d hop. “Опсе Steve was gone, Donald had to get 
'ofit | more involved in the business. He started 
rump! | operating the budget based on his ego, not 
Bead: | on reality." As the opening of the Taj came 
on, | under repeated delays, Trump grew in- 
Jenie | creasingly abusive toward employees. 
sson f A month before the Taj Mahal’s open- 
исар | Ing, industry analyst Marvin Roffman 
eto | predicted the casino would have trouble 
eller’ | bringing in the cash flow—$1 million to 
other: | $1.3 million a day—necessary to make loan 
21° Payments. When an enraged Trump threat- 
; himi | ened to sue Roffman's employer, the Phila- 
тру delphia, Pa., brokerage Janney Montgom- 
———————————— 


DECEMBER 1987 
Publishes Trump:The Art of 


AF the Deal, which becomes 1 T » 
ate p Des seller. y L. К [| ® A 
159и | < 
| ! JULY 1988 
å Buys Manhattan's 
— 4 Ку ———— famed Plaza Hotel 
for $400 million. 
> m 
e j ed 
` DECEMBER 
1987 
E Buys 282-ft 
86) MAY 1987 yacht for $30 


million from the 

Sultan of Brunei. 

Rechristens the 

boat Trump 
= Princess. 

Bgy, 


ee SET 


ery Scott fired Roffman 
instead. So far, Trump of- 
ficials contend that the 
Taj’s total revenue aver- 
aged $1.6 million during 
May, but industry analysts 
believe the cash flow could 
fall perilously low during 
the slow fall season. The 
casino-hotel has already 
laid off 350 of its 7,200 
original employees, which 
Trump executives describe 
as a routine streamlining. 
Another wild card in 
Trump’s finances is his es- 
tranged wife's claim on 
Trump properties. While 
Ivana signed a prenuptial 
contract limiting her set- 
tlement to $25 million in 
case of divorce, her law- 
yers have argued that she 
helped build Trump’s 
holdings, and have filed 
claims to half his estate. 
Yet Ivana refused to take 
advantage of her husband’s distress last 
week. While dedicating a new public plaza 
outside the Plaza Hotel, which she runs, 
Ivana tossed a couple of pennies into the 
fountain. “Hopefully it will bring us good 
luck,” she said. “It can’t get much worse.” 


OCTOBER 1988 

Agrees to buy the Eastern Shuttle for $365 
® Million; renames it Trump Shuttie. Later 
refurbishes planes with maple veneer 


and pink faux-marble 
vanities. T 
lm = 


OCTOBER 1989 

Makes hostile $7.5 billion 

takeover bid for American 
= Airlines. Later withdraws 
offer after Oct. 13 stock- 
market plunge and loses 
an estimated $100 million 
on American stock. 


FEBRUARY 1990 
Columnist Liz Smith 
breaks news of 
marital troubie. Model 
Marla Maples emerges 
as the Other 
Woman, 


Domain. Guruku Kano Col с 


Grin and bear it: the tycoon forces а smile at a lunch last month 


Trump seems ill prepared for hard times, 
but he must have seen them coming. “The 
80s have been a time of great opportunity,” 
he said last December. “I think the “90s are 
going to be much trickier than the 80s. 
There will be many more traps.” Ironically, 
one person in a position to rescue Trump is 
his father, Fred Trump Sr., a real estate de- 
veloper on Long Island. According to one fi- 
nancier, Trump pére owns enough debt-free 
property and other assets that he could easi- 
ly loan his son a few hundred million dollars. 
Evidently Donald didn’t pick up his debt 


habit at home. —With reporting by 
Mary Cronin/New York and PS 
William McWhirter/Chicago ANDA 
RTL 
~~ FEBRUARY 1990 Z M 


iN 


New York Post quotes Marla Maples 
telling friends about Donald's 


b. sexual prowess. Maples denies the remark. WES? í 


N MAY 1990 
Forbes cuts estimate of 
N Trump's net worth by 
à two-thirds, to $500 million. 
я Trump denies a cash crunch, = 
a but puts Trump Princess and 
N shuttle on the block. 


APRIL 1990 A a 

Opens the a Ша. м. 

Taj Mahal four months a. — 
late. Seven contractors ы 

сотр!аїп about late 

payments. 


MAY 1990 

Begins talks 

with bankers to 
restructure debt. 
Temporarily 

cuts back free 
coffee service on 
Trump Shuttle. 
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TIME Chart by Joe Lertota 


The Political Interest 
RT Sa | 
Michael Kramer 


Searching for Cuba Libre 


ince the Bay of Pigs, Cuban Americans have dreamed of dancing on Fidel Cas- 

tro’s grave. They believe in their bones that nothing good will come in Cuba 
while Castro lives. But all that may soon be history. A week before the Bush- 
Gorbachev summit, a meeting of far greater significance for Latin America took 
place in Miami. For the first time in public, Soviet diplomats (including Yuri Pav- 
lov, the Kremlin's leading Latinist) met with Cuban-American leaders. “We are ac- 
commodating political reality,” says a Soviet official. “Bush will remain hostile to- 
ward Castro until the Cuban-American community blesses a change.” 

And nothing about Moscow’s Cuba policy will change until Washington’s does. 
Castro's disdain for perestroika is well known, but the Soviet subsidy of Cuba con- 
tinues unabated at between $3 billion and $6 billion annually, depending on who is 
counting. “We have conservatives too,” explains the Kremlin’s Deputy Foreign 
Minister, Viktor Komplek- 
tov. “There is so much else 
to push that it is simply eas- 
ier to avoid a fight with 
those who idolize Fidel.” 
With Gorbachev thus con- 
strained, the path to peres- 
troika in Havana runs 
through Washington. 
“Talk to the Cubans,” 
Gorbachev has told Bush. 
“Something can be worked 
‚ out. Castro can be a good 
partner, if only you give 
him the chance.” 

To date, the Adminis- 
tration’s response has been 
consistently negative. “We 

-won't talk to Castro until 
his behavior changes," 
Secretary of State James 
Baker reiterated recently to Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze. “Or 
until the Cuban Americans say different," says a White House aide, echoing Mos- 
cow's appraisal of U.S. politics. 

“Well,” says Jorge Mas, a millionaire Miami businessman who chairs the pow- 
erful Cuban American National Foundation, “it may finally be time to say differ- 
ent. With the Soviets recognizing us as key to a resolution before Castro is gone, 
testing Gorbachev's reasoning may be risk-free." Cuban Americans even more 
conservative than Mas oppose any conciliatory gesture, but if Mas' view prevails, an 
early probe could involve TV Martí, the Florida-based television station that began 
beaming American programming to Cuba last March. Radio Martí, which has pen- 
etrated Cuba for more than five years, has given Castro fits. TV Martí is “driving 
him even crazier," says Pavlov. As the father of both media moves, Mas sees TV 
Martí as a potential bargaining chip— "like the way the U.S. used the placement of 
Pershing II missiles in Europe as leverage to force the [intermediate-range nuclear 
forces] treaty." 

Would Castro moderate his hard line in exchange for an end to TV Martí, or a 
relaxation of the U.S. trade embargo of Cuba? “Unless Fidel believes we will actu- 
ally walk away if he doesn't deal, he won't deal,” says a Soviet diplomat. “And he is 
nowhere close to thinking that." Castro knows that Cuba is for Gorbachev what 
abortion is for Bush—a touchstone issue for core conservatives. But “responsible 

people are increasingly upset about subsidizing a man who thumbs his nose at us,” 
says a Soviet official. “If Gorbachev decides to take on the conservatives over Cas- 
tro, and the Cuban-American community signals Bush that he can turn U.S. policy, 
then all the elements will be there." 
In theory, Castro sees himself as the Last Communist. A short time ago, his 
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First public encounter: Mas and Pavlov in Miami 


brother and presumed heir Raul told a Moscow audience that before abandoning 


Marxism-Leninism, the Castros will see their nation at the bottom of the Atlantic. 
According to a Gorbachev adviser, no one thought Raúl was joking. " 
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Just Cause 


Stewart Udall wins a round | 
his battle for radiation victi | Re! 
| 


rew cut, athletic and a war h | Ma 
Stewart Udall was a perfect fit ч | 
John Е Kennedy’s New Frontier, Asti] In 19: 
Secretary of the Interior, he won agg 1| Mario 
for expanding national parks and gar. M frustre 
headlines for leading officials on КШ | 
hikes. As a lawyer-lobbyist, Udall stayed, fore 
Washington until 1979, when a new ea} E и 
called him home. te) party 
On a stopover in St. George, Utah, | E n 
previous year, Udall had heard wrench, E 
tales of death and debilitating illness fry) Cu 
cancer afflicting Southwesterners who}, that hi 
lived downwind from the Nevada nud; 
test site from the 1950s to the early (| alread 
Victims were convinced their illness cag}, j 
from clouds of radiation. Udall was | ing at 
raged to learn that a 1981 U.S. Р! being 
Health Service survey had found саш! and Ic 
rates five times higher than normal ато deletir 
15,000 white and Navajo uranium min, 
in the region but concealed the findin 
from the victims. He began filing бї 
against the Government on behalf of w 
the miners and the *downwinders." 
Udall sold his house in a Washingt 
suburb and moved to Phoenix, Ariz., whe: 
for eleven impecunious years he fought 
successfully in the courts to obtain redr 
Judges consistently held that the Gover шш. 
ment could not be held liable, even n P" 
it knew of the danger from radiation a M 
kept the victims in the dark. More tl i 
1,000 stricken miners “were sacrificed! 
cold war nuclear weapons,” says Ul 
Democratic Congressman Wayne OW" 
Last week Owens told his colle 
that the victims are owed “compensati y 
and an apology.” The House agreed # 
proving a $100 million fund to aid айе 
families in five Southwestern state” Cuomo 
even if the Senate goes along, the Jt. 
Department has urged President Bush his adi 
veto the measure as “another entitlet cided 
program.” Udall, now 70 and рга Demo 
law in Santa Fe, N. Mex., is writing 4 0 win ay 
on Government callousness in the ati ate for 
age. The Bush Administration may pus and C 
him with another chapter. the eff 
ithe Re 
I Th 
By. 


тена дю 
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The downwinders' champ 


E U.S. Notes 


988 New York Governor 
Cuomo tantalized and 
èl frustrated Democrats by flirting 
| with the presidential race be- 
{| fore finally declining to run. 
il Last week, while accepting his 
's nomination for a third 
he stirred inevitable spec- 


E tn 1 


As Us) Mario 


S party 


term, і 1 
(аһ, ylation about his designs on (ће 
encha} white House in 1992. 


Cuomo refused to promise 
: that he would serve a full four- 
|| year term as Governor. He has 
(|| already been doing some Wash- 
"|| ington bashing and finger wav- 
{| ing about Republican greed’s 
i being the cause of the savings 
and loan mess; he considered 
| deleting one such section from 


Gover єй 

1 thou ih, 
tion át 
re th 
ficed i 
ys Ul 
Oweni 
E рз 
ensai y 
eed, 4 
affect 
tes. В 
e Jus! 
a. 
No us address last week, then de- 
“acl Dew to leave it in. New York 
gab j Посга һауе a chance to 
е 07 КЕ S majority in the state sen- 
pI and mathe first time since 1966, 
| uomo will be involved in 
© effort to wrest control from 

e Republicans. 

ed by S this scenario: re-elect- 
NAM ше and with both 
B. xd the legislature under 
tected ae Cuomo will be pro- 
the host Ome and primed to hit 
istration 155, The Bush Admin- 
оед ҮК SO concerned about а 
las we ome challenge that 
Benner x drug czar William 
айы Ired an anti-Mario 
bodys af . Said Bennett: *No- 
1 raid of this guy.” 
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Cuomo: no promises 


Is it live or is it Memorex? Milli Vani 
NEW JERSEY 
Sync Along 
With Milli 


Should the truth-in-packaging 
principle that protects U.S. 
consumers in stores apply to 
rock concerts too? New Jersey 
assemblymen Neil Cohen and 


Joseph Mecca think so. They 
have introduced a bill that 
would require promoters to in- 
form fans when an artist gyrates 
to canned music instead of real 
singing. Lip syncing has become 
routine at concerts by such big 
names as Milli Vanilli, New 
Kids on the Block and Janet 
Jackson. 


VAOAS-—NOSHIWI S 


S3Hn1v34 NOONO1 


Ili; New Kids on the Block; Janet Jackson 


Promoters deny any intent 
to deceive and argue that the 
canned music cuts costs on con- 
certs. It also lets fans see “close 
to what they see on MTV,” says 
Carl Freed, executive director 
of the North American Concert 
Promoters Association, plus 
“the added sparkle of live spon- 


taneity.” Oh, get real. a 


CALIFORNIA 


Loosening the 
Taxing Noose 


In 1978 California voters kicked 
off a nationwide tax revolt by ap- 
proving Proposition 13, an ini- 
tiative that cut property taxes 
57%. Last week Californians 
may have marked the beginning 
of the end of that revolt by en- 
dorsing Proposition 111, a mea- 
sure that will double the 9¢-per- 
gal. state gasoline tax over the 
next five years to help finance an 
$18.5 billion freeway improve- 
ment plan. 

“I think it signals a new day,” 
said former San Francisco May- 
or Dianne Feinstein, who won 
the Democratic nomination for 
Governor. Most analysts, howev- 
er, doubt that it will usher in a 
wholesale easing of antitax senti- 
ment. “Proposition 13 slipped 
the fiscal noose around the neck 
of legislators,” says J ack Citrin, a 
political scientist at the Universi- 
ty of California, Berkeley. “Prop- 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Helms Gets a 
Historic Rival 


Breaking barriers is nothing new 
for Harvey Gantt. In 1963 he was 
the first black to attend Clemson 
University; 20 years later he be- 
came the first black mayor of 


osition 111 is a slight loosening of 
the noose. But ifyouask voters to 
let legislators take the nooses off 
altogether, they won t doit" m 
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Charlotte, N.C. Last week the ar- 
chitect, 47, emerged from a 
Democratic primary with 57% of 


Breaking another barrier: a jubilant Gantt 
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the vote, making him the party's 
first African-American nominee 
for the U.S. Senate. 

Gantt's opponent should 
make the race among the year's 
most intriguing. In 1984 ultra- 
conservative incumbent Re- 
publican Jesse Helms spent 
$16.5 million to keep his seat. 
Admitting he is unable to 
match Helms’ fund Taising 
Gantt says he will stress “the 
plight of working families.” 
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j In line at London's Heathrow Airport: the carrier is not only the world’s largest international airline, it may also be the most profitable се: 
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Awful? No, Just Amazing 
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By KENNETH W. BANTA LONDON 


nderstatement has seemingly been 

U a cornerstone of life for the Brit- 

ish—but not these days for bold- 

faced British Airways. When the national 
airline published its annual report last 
week, lush graphics and slick text trumpet- 
ed the positively un-British message of 
self-congratulation—and a singular suc- 
cess story. With $404.25 million in after-tax 
earnings for 1989, up 4096 over the previ- 
ous year, B.A. has become a cash cow, in 
large part because of transatlantic traffic. 
The carrier is not only the world's largest 
international airline (18 million passengers 
| on international scheduled flights last year, 


|_| vs. Air France's 12.7 million), it is also one 


| of the most profitable. к 

And B.A. Chairman Lord King says 
there is more to come. Laying out the com- 
pany's grand strategy for the “90s, he has 


Riding high on service, British Airways looks to conquer the globe 


set his sights on dominating air travel on 
all major world routes. Said King: “We see 
no reason why we cannot achieve this 
ambition.” 

The fact that B.A. can hope to fly so 
high is testimony to one of the most re- 
markable corporate rags-to-riches stories 
of the decade. Ten years ago, state-owned 
B.A. had justly earned the derisive sobri- 
quet “Bloody Awful.” Widely regarded as 
the worst airline in the West, it dished out 
slovenly cabin service, appalling food, cha- 
otic schedules and cumulative losses to 
British taxpayers of nearly $620 million. 

The turnaround began in 1981, when 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher an- 
nounced to flummoxed B.A. executives 
that she intended to privatize the airline. 
To carry out that seeming mission prepos- 
terous, Thatcher had selected as chairman 
Lord King. A Thatcher crony and ardent 
free-marketeer, the crusty peer had been 
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the highly successful chief of the Bab’ 
International engineering firm. 
King swiftly negotiated a cut 0 
employees from B.A.’s bloated si 
57,000. He managed the feat without | 
gle day lost to strikes, even while 004) 
tionalized British industries taking 
medicine were wracked by labor "H most; 
From the remaining staff he won p shooti 
ments to boost productivity and wall line at 
wages. Within two years, as the “es STEW 1 
sheet veered toward the black, mm Manag 
analysts were calling the airline 
Amazing.” 4 
Kings masterstroke was the 198 
ing as chief executive of Sir Colin al 
former CEO of the U.S. car-renl? 
Avis. Marshall imposed aggressive a 6 
ing tactics on B.A.'s somnolent a p 
cy. His approach, which helpet wo 
the airline for its total privat 
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Lo 


1987, has been the key factor in gen { 


n string of profits 
“Before, people 


por ү, 
gets you there. The differ- 


ence comes in marketing and 
in passenger service. i 

Nowadays the company's 
14 000-member marketing 
perhaps the best in the 


| team is : 
OD and the word SELL is 
plastered on office walls at 


p.A.'s sprawling Heathrow 
Airport headquarters. Adopt- 
| ing the methods of such suc- 
| cessful retailers as Procter & 
|| Gamble, B.A. is the first air- 
| ine to market each level of 
| cabin service individually, with 
| “brand managers" pushing to 
| sell each class independently. 
| At the same time, it is also one 
| of the first carriers to fuse the functions for 
| marketing and actual airline operations 
under one executive, director of marketing 
and operations Liam Strong. “Other air- 
| lines are still selling things like price, or big 
seats or meals,” says Strong. “We are mar- 
| keting a total ambiance.” 
| That approach was best exemplified by 
| B.A.’s 1988 creation of a version of busi- 
ness class called “Club,” which combined 
premium fares with a separate cabin, wider 
seats, gourmet meals, premium wines, hot 
towels and attentive service. Despite copy- 
cat competition, B.A.’s share of the lucra- 
tive transatlantic business-class traffic has 
increased 26% in the past two years. No 
——| less than 80% of B.A.’s Club seats are filled 
at full fare. B.A's plush first-class cabin, 
equipped with individual flat-screen, mul- 
tichannel video monitors, has attracted a 
20% increase in revenues, while the indus- 


| try’s income from first-class travel remains 
flat. 
| 


he same marketing drive and end- 

less attention to detail are giving 

Ваху ШЇ B.A. an edge in other service cate- 
| Beries. Once listed at the bottom of fre- 

of 24) Went travelers’ rankings for airline cabin 
| staf | Service, food and wine, B.A.’s gold-star of- 
outa’) *rings for all classes of traveler now rank 
ош! ү the top-rated Singapore Airlines and 
ng Sif Rc B.A.’s “Galileo” computerized- 
yr us ıı ations system is one of the world’s 
on 8 5 RS advanced. So is the carrier's trouble- 
"line Pr network. It includes a telex hot 
стеу, every destination оп which aircraft 
I members can report directly to top 
agement about any snafus, from de- 
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King and Sir Colin regularly strap 
Onomy as well as first-class seats to 
| me. 2. Standards of customer service are 
#224 XP additional 20 staffers ride B.A.'s 
rf RAS full time. *Sometimes I find a 
0, King d at looks a little limp," rumbles 
`l find out why.” While some nation- 
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al carriers, like Lufthansa, offer equally el- 
evated levels of service, industry analysts 
assert that B.A. is more consistent, and re- 
mains so as a fully privatized—and profit- 
conscious—corporation. 

Not all passengers, of course, think so. 
Some travelers complain that B.A.’s staff is 
almost mechanical in its service routines; 
others cite incidents of old-fashioned B.A. 
truculence in the face of complaints, and 
grumble over food portions that some- 
times seem just plain tiny, rather than 
nouvelle. : 

As B.A. prepares to extend its empire, 
it has occasionally hit air pockets. The car- 
rier failed in a bid to get a toehold in the 
huge U.S. domestic air-travel market when 
a $750 million bid for 15% ownership in 
United Airlines fell through last October. 
Nonetheless, the two airlines have a com- 
prehensive cooperation agreement that 
gives the British company's passengers a 
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tions worldwide. Since link- 
ing up with United in 1988, 
there has been a 30% in- 
crease in traffic between the 
two airlines. B.A.’s air fleet, 
two years younger than the 
international average, will 
add 26 aircraft by 1994, many 
of them mid-range wide bod- 
ies like the Airbus A320. 
Those jetliners are intended 
to handle a major expansion 
of service in Europe and the 
Far East, two key targets in 
B.A.’s long-term strategy. 

In the same vein, the pur- 
chase last year of a 20% share 
of Belgium’s Sabena World 
Airlines is aimed at giving B.A. 
a “Euro-hub,” linking the air- 
line to other major destina- 
tions on the Continent. Joint 
ventures with an East European airline and 
Aeroflot are reportedly under discussion. 

The fact that British Airways has hit 
such a high cruising altitude in the past few 
years does not mean that clear skies lie 
ahead. As it moves beyond the transatlan- 
tic market, the company will be tussling 
around the globe with top U.S. airlines like 
American. In the fast-growing Far East 
markets, B.A. must contend with the low 
labor rates of carriers like Singapore Air- 
lines, and with the protectiveness of such 
markets as Japan, where the government is 
unusually restrictive with route rights, 
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airports. 

Equally worrisome, in the view of most 
analysts, is the fact that although B.A.’s 
profits are high, much of the total is earned 
on the transatlantic run. Industry watchers 
believe B.A. is losing money on its intra- 
Europe flights and at best breaking even in 
its domestic market, where European dereg- 
ulation has brought fierce competition. 


European Commission investigation of the 
company’s Sabena investment. The charge: 
that the move creates a monopoly at the 
Brussels National Airport. If the contention 
is proved, the deal could be vetoed. 

To cope with some of those challenges, 
B.A. is getting into even leaner competitive 
trim. This spring the company began a 
drive to shave as much as 10% from sup- 


port-service costs. Despite the King 
touch, the decision has already touched off 
a strike by 7,000 electrical engineers, the 
first such disruption in more than a decade. 

Since marketing savvy is what got B.A. 
up there, the management believes only 
better marketing will keep it aloft. With 
that in mind, B.A. plans a full-scale up- 
grade of its economy service this year, most 
likely including a new élite cabin for full- 
fare economy passengers. That should 
help Lord King's airline stay in a class all 
its own. — With reporting by Stephen Ротрег/ 
New York 
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grand total of 400 destina- 


landing slots, and gates at virtually all | 


B.A.’s weaknesses have been aggravated bya | 
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Inalagoon on the Orlando studio lot, а production team stages a speedboat attack ona trawler 


Universal’s Swamp of Dreams 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


S teven Spielberg wants to be Walt Dis- 
ney. Jay Stein wants to get even with 
the Walt Disney Co. So the movie director, 
who in the past decade has created a bou- 
tique industry of family films in the grand 
old Disney tradition, and the president of 
MCA’s recreation division, who believes 
his idea for a movie-studio theme park was 
filched by Disney Chairman Michael 
Eisner a decade ago, were just the fellows 
to devise Universal Studios Florida in Or- 
Jando, 16 km up the road from omnipotent 
Walt Disney World. 

“Tf you build it, they will come.” That 
rallying cry, from Universal’s hit film Field 
of Dreams, embodies the sentiment that in- 
spired Stein and MCA to develop 180 hect- 
ares of snake-infested swamp into the larg- 
est U.S. moviemaking complex outside 
Hollywood and a handsome leisure world 
nearly twice the size of rival Disney-.MGM 
Studios. With a partner, Britain’s Rank 
Organization, and $640 million worth of 
muscle and imagination, MCA was ready 


to pose a serious challenge to Disney, on its 
own terms, for the hearts, minds and dis- 
cretionary income of the 13 million tourists 
who visit Central Florida each year. 

When Universal Studios Florida finally 
opened last week, the people did come, but 
the field of dreams was not ready for play. 
The park’s most anticipated attractions, a 


| pair of $40 million thritl rides based on 
| King Kong and Jaws, were operating spo- 


Tadically or not at all, thanks to last-minute 
tinkering with the daunting computer sys- 
tems that run them. When the Earthquake 
tide was closed for repairs, those in the 


A $640 million theme park is off to a shaky but promising start 


queue chorused an angry demand for “Re- 
fund! Re-fund!” (and got it). Others stood 
in line nearly two hours to experience 
Spielberg’s rapturous E.T. Adventure, one 
of the two functioning rides. 

The delays were one more obstacle in 
Stein’s Sisyphean journey to realize his 
dream park. He had first proposed the idea 
two decades ago. In 1980 he pitched a part- 
nership to Paramount, where Eisner was 
president before taking over Disney. 
(Eisner says he was not at the meeting.) 
Last year Cineplex Odeon backed out as 
co-sponsor. And still Stein pursued his vi- 
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Meeting George Jetson in a Funtastic World 
The ride visits Bedrock and Jellystone Park. 
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sion, like the Jaws shark searchin 
kill. In the weeks before the op 
walked dozens of journalists throw? i 
unfinished attractions. So Берш " 
Stein's spiel that some reporters ol 
described the experience as if the 
been on the completed rides and m 
was ready to roll. Ri 

So what do you want for $30,745 || 
what, eventually, will you get? An anti) | 1 


ney World, as far removed in spirit from: lei 
Magic Kingdom as gray (the dominant At 
or) is from glitz. Both parks have strok Oi 
characters, but instead of Mickey anq N we 
nie, Universal has Frankenstein, Maj — th 
Monroe, Beetlejuice. Both places wij, ac 
you plenty of food, but Universal's işq tw 
er, tastier, more sophisticated. In p. fe: 


ratings terms, Disney's rides are Gi 
Gentle), Universal's PG (for Pretty Gr th 


Spielberg aptly calls the айга — 5 
“fun-scary.” Jaws propels the great у} 99 
at а boatful of innocent tourists, culm) 99 
ing in a nifty moment when the sy; 8 
chomps on a pontoon and spins the cra de 
a deadly semicircle. Earthquake unleat Y 
a flood in a San Francisco subway stai m 
during a tremor that registers 8.3 oni to 
rictus scale. On the Kongfrontation п: v 
the big monkey goes аре in Manhati d 
nastily juggling the passengers in as a 
pended tram; it looks great but needs a 
move faster. The Funtastic World of; — 
na-Barbera sends cartoon fans on aw ge 
jolting whirl into the Jetsons’ ошег — ge 


through the Flintstones’ Bedrock, 2; (4 


straight down the crevasses of Jel Сү 
Park. Only the lovely E.T. ride, which: ү 
visitors on bikes to pedal the cuddly! 

back home, is suitable for toddlers. biz 


Universal never wants you (or Hi. ү, 
wood moviemakers) to forget that the? Һа 
is a working film studio, where visitors"! 
turn any street corner and see à real}, 
ture being shot. Shows instruct the 4F bo 
in moviemaking (postproduction, make litt 
special effects) and movie history!" іп; 
Alfred Hitchcock pavilion, visitors ' 
peer through binoculars at a clever Mi ре 
of the courtyard that James Stewart? Fr 
out on in Rear Window. " NE 

To pit Disney against Universal е ne 
compare candy apples and plastico ha 
Both give value for money; both PÊ ar 
state-of-the-park tingles. At least UP] to 
sal Studios Florida will also, once! 
revved up. Spielberg calls the enter? I i 
“work in progress,” preferring ig S 


ction, Haridwar 


ahead to his Cliffhanger and Back 2 i 
Future rides and the imminent inv, th 
the park by that cartoon bad boy ا‎ 
Simpson. “Years from now,” he p M de 
“nobody will remember that this ©’) 

ful place had teething pains.” Р yb 
also have mentioned the notorio ts | 
es—gridlock, streets gooey WI) iy 
customers close to mutiny—that Pl 

the debut of a small California Fy | 
1955. That one was called Disne f 
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Essay 


Norman Cousins 


A Nation of Hypochondriacs 


he main impression growing out of twelve years on the 

faculty of a medical school is that the No. 1 health prob- 
Jem in the U.S. today, even more than AIDS or cancer, is that 
Americans don’t know how to think about health and illness. 
Our reactions are formed on the terror level. We fear the 
worst, expect the worst, thus invite the worst. The result is 
that we are becoming a nation of weaklings and hypochondri- 
acs, a self-medicating society incapable of distinguishing be- 
tween casual, everyday symptoms and those that require pro- 
fessional attention. 

Somewhere in our early education we become addicted to 
the notion that pain means sickness. We fail to learn that pain 
is the body’s way of informing the mind that we are doing 
something wrong, not necessarily that something is wrong. We 
don’t understand that pain may be 
telling us that we are eating too much 
or the wrong things; or that we are 
smoking too much or drinking too 
much; or that there is too much emo- 
tional congestion in our lives; or that 
we are being worn down by having to 
cope daily with overcrowded streets 
and highways, the pounding noise of 
garbage grinders, or the cosmic dis- 
tance between the entrance to the 
airport and the departure gate. We 
get the message of pain all wrong. In- 
stead of addressing ourselves to the 


the pain underground and inviting it to return 
with increased authority. 

Early in life, too, we become seized with the 
bizarre idea that we are constantly assaulted by 
invisible monsters called germs, and that we 
have to be on constant alert to protect our- 
selves against their fury. Equal emphasis, how- 
ever, is not given to the presiding fact that our 
bodies are superbly equipped to deal with the 
little demons, and that the best way of forestall- 
ing an attack is to maintain a sensible life-style. 

The most significant single statement about health to ap- 
pear in the medical journals during the past decade is by Dr. 
Franz Ingelfinger, the late and former editor of the New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine. Ingelfinger noted that almost all ill- 
nesses are self-limiting. That is, the human body is capable of 
handling them without outside intervention. The thrust of the 
article was that we need not feel we are helpless if disease tries 
to tear away at our bodies, and that we can have greater confi- 

“nce in the reality of a healing system that is beautifully de- 
Signed to meet most of its problems. And even when outside 
help is Tequired, our own resources have something of value to 
Oler in a combined strategy of treatment. 
thr © One gets out of this world alive, and few people come 
à Ough life without at least one serious illness. If we are given a 

erious diagnosis, it is useful to try to remain free of panic and 
ie Panic can constrict the blood vessels and impose an 
Ed burden on the heart. Depression, as medical ia 
Stage ae all the way back to Galen have observed, can set t e 
pre ү other illnesses or intensify existing ones. It is no и; 
cad a SO many patients who learn that they have cancer 
lsease—or any other catastrophic disease—become 
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worse at the time of diagnosis. The moment they have a label to 
attach to their symptoms, the illness deepens. All the terrible 
things they have heard about disease produce the kind of de- 
spair that in turn complicates the underlying condition. It is not 
unnatural to be severely apprehensive about a serious diagno- 
sis, but a reasonable confidence is justified. Cancer today, for 
example, is largely a treatable disease. A heavily damaged heart 
can be reconditioned. Even a positive HIV diagnosis does not 
necessarily mean that the illness will move into the active stage. 

One of the interesting things researchers at the UCLA medi- 
cal center have discovered is that the environment of medical 
treatment can actually be enhanced if seriously ill patients can 
be kept free of depression. In a project involving 75 malignant- 
melanoma patients, it was learned that a direct connection ex- 
ists between the mental state of the 
patient and the ability of the im- 
mune system to do its job. In a con- 
dition of emotional devastation, 
immune function is impaired. Con- 
versely, liberation from depression 
and panic is frequently accompa- 
nied by an increase in the body's in- 
terleukins, vital substances in the 
immune system that help activate 
cancer-killing immune cells. The 
wise physician, therefore, is con- 
scious of both the physical and 
emotional needs of the patient. 
People who have heart attacks are espe- 

cially prone to despair. After they come 
through the emergency phase of the episode, 
they begin to reflect on all the things they 
think they will be unable to do. They wonder 
whether they will be able to continue at their 
jobs, whether they will be able to perform 
satisfactorily at sex, whether they can play 
tennis or golf again. In short, they contem- 
*:plate an existence drained of usefulness 
and joy. The spark goes out of their souls. 
It may help for these people to know that 
in addition to the miracles that modern medicine can per- 
form, the heart can make its own bypass around the occlud- 
ed arteries and that collateral circulation can provide a rich 
supply of oxygen. A heart attack need not be regarded as 
consignment to a mincing life-style. Under circumstances of 
good nutrition, a reasonable amount of exercise and a de- 
crease in the wear and tear of stressful events, life expec- 
tancy need not be curtailed. 

Plainly, the American people need to be re-educated 
about their health. They need to know that they are the pos- 
sessors of a remarkably robust mechanism. They need to be 
de-intimidated about disease. They need to understand the 
concept of a patient-physician partnership in which the best 
that medical science has to offer is combined with the magnifi- 
cent resources of mind and body. 

We need not wait, of course, for a catastrophic illness be- 
fore we develop confidence in our ability to rise to a serious 
challenge. Confidence is useful on the everyday level. We are 
stronger than we think. Much stronger. a 
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Norman Cousins is on the medical faculty of UCLA. 
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Religion 


Victory for a Dark Horse 


An Estonian is elected head of a re-energized Orthodox Church 


By RICHARD N. OSTLING 


he Pope may no longer be an 

Italian, but it goes without saying 
that the Patriarch of Moscow and All 
Russia must be a Russian. Until last 
week, that is, when yet another un- 
breakable rule was broken in the So- 
viet Union. At the resplendently gild- 
ed Trinity-St. Sergius monastery in 
Zagorsk, ceremonial bells and 
chimes greeted the election of an Es- 
tonian of German stock, Metropoli- 
tan Aleksy of Leningrad, as the next 
Patriarch. It is the first time since the 
Bolshevik Revolution that the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church has chosen its 
leader free of manipulation by the 


|| delegate representing each of the na- 


atheistic regime. 

The new Patriarch draws immedi- 
ate authority and credibility from his 
election by a 330-member Local 
Council with a bishop, priest and lay 


tion's dioceses. Aleksy will reign over 
a flock of some 50 million members 
(in contrast to 19 million Commu- 
nists). As Mikhail Gorbachev fully 
recognizes, Orthodoxy could provide 
a unique source of continuity, stabil- 
ity and morality amid escalating Sovi- 
et turmoil. Enthroned at age 61 with life 
tenure, Patriarch Aleksy is quite likely to 
be a national leader long after Gorbachev 
leaves power. 

Amazingly, there was no ethnic Rus- 
sian in the race at all. Aleksy’s two compet- 


| Ukrainian chauvinist than is Vla- 


itors, Metropolitans Vladimir of Rostov 
and Filaret of Kiev, are both natives of the 
Ukraine. The three nominees were elected 
by the Soviet Union’s bishops from a list of 
all 75 of their eligible colleagues, then pro- 
posed to the full church council. The coun- 
cil rejected bids to add other candidates, 
then chose Aleksy in two secret ballots. 
Vladimir, who ranked second in the 
bishops’ nominations, followed 
Aleksy as administrator at patri- 
archal headquarters in Moscow 
and shares his moderate views. 
But it was highly significant that 
the delegates bypassed Filaret, a 
hard-liner who had served as act- 
ing head of the church since the 
death last month of Patriarch Pi- 
men. Leader of the Kiev diocese 
Since 1966, Filaret is more of a 


dimir and, according to dissident 
priest Gleb Yakunin, is seen as “a 
KGB puppet.” He was third in the 
bishops’ vote. 


Worship in Moscow: continuity, stability and morality 


Metropolitan Aleksy of Leningrad, now Moscow Patriarch 


Aleksy, like all bishops who emerged 
during the Khrushchev-Brezhnev period, 
had to bite his lip and say nothing about 
the constant persecution of the church, but 
he managed to avoid outright dishonesty. 
A pre-election article by Aleksy in a church 
journal mingled traditional views with sup- 
port of Gorbachev’s reforms and ecologi- 
cal activism. In a sermon last month at the 
Valaam monastery, Aleksy eloquently la- 
mented communism’s mass murder of 
clergy and destruction of churches. 

The failure of Filaret to win election 
came as a relief both within and outside the 
Russian Orthodox Church. He displayed 
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his conservative, stand-fast views per. ^l | 
election in a newspaper interview, c Orey 
ing that “it’s naive to expect revol 
changes in the church in compar. 
а On ii 
those which took place after the elect | 
» il 
Gorbachev.” Moreover, note, || 
Ellis of England's Keston Collen || | 
laret’s election would have M that t 
strongest possible anti-Cathg 
nal to the Vatican" just six тоц, 
ter Gorbachev visited the Pope] 
Kiev prelate’s hostility to Rome, 
greatly complicated the bitter fih 
the western Ukraine over Cathy 
seizing churches that Stalin hande 
the Orthodox in 1946. Th 
The widely traveled Aleksy, |, scored 
contrast, is a committed есите chal el 
who for 22 years served as рге died. 
of the Conference Of Europ; against 
Churches, a continent-wide Ort the pas 
dox and Protestant body. A pris but a : 
son who was born in independen} seems 
tonia, he was eleven when the Soy rapids 
moved in. In 1961, only eleven yy arch Pj 
after entering the priesthood, het! in an é 
came the bishop of Tallinn, Eston: mise. | 
capital, and retained that post a habits | 
he was named to head the ром ship th 
Leningrad see in 1986. Ann Bla 
Aleksy entered the political ar 
last year when he was one of t: Lik 
Orthodox prelates appointed tot | 
Soviet Congress of People’s Dig 4 mo, 
ties. One of his first speeches 70 
stated that “the most beautiful si 
ideas cannot be achieved by appli 
force and ignoring human morals, hur 
conscience, human intelligence, m 
choice and inner freedom." Nonethelé 
seemed highly unlikely that a Baltic n esi 
would be chosen to lead the church: E 
time when Russian nationalism is ml! Dr 
high and Estonia is seeking secession" go i. 
the Soviet Union. “endors 
Aleksy takes the helm at a time off join th. 
gious toleration, increasing Orth guide ` 
church attendance and renovation 0 text ge 
sands of exquisite onion-domed Chiff the со 
Full guarantees of the church's right” moder 
ligious education and charitable #& 14 yea, 
however, depend upon parliament! Cheere 
sage of the religious-freed™, cial Gc 
a draft of which was publis E Fer 
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years, the church's top 167 Deing « 
was slow to respond tO tri 
Opportunities unde 
“Perestroika has not J if 
the church. But the mor ate e 
come," says the m 2 
ecumenical chief Of те 
Christian Church (Disc M 
Christ). “The window 010; iens 
nity for the church is ПЁ Nore Ё 
“It is difficult to imo ue .V 
volume of work awaiting 4 
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ep of Russian Orthodoxy’s ecu- 
n department and, at 44, a probable 
| menica’ CP e for the top job. He pre- 
A E the new Patriarch's rule will be 
1 difficult," similar to that of Patriarch 
| very after the 1917 Revolution. The 
Mu people are looking to the church 
les | for answers, says Kirill, but “they forget 
‘| «nat the church has been tremendously 
i Ша ecd. The church must have time to 
\ V renewed, and the people do not want to 
\ wai. There is no time.” Among the 
| church's most pressing needs, he cites rec- 
i onciliation among factions, democratic re- 
organization of Orthodoxy, restoration of 
i| normal activities in local parishes and the 
8) upgrading of priestly training. 
The urgency of the situation was under- 
scored by the decision to hold the patriar- 
il chal election a mere five weeks after Pimen 
il died. While last week's electors voted 
. aeainst a leader too strongly identified with 
› the past, they chose not a declared reformer 
is but a seasoned administrative insider who 
seems capable of riding the rough political 
į rapids of the coming years. As part of Patri- 
» arch Pimen’s inner circle, Aleksy long lived 
е} in an atmosphere of caution and compro- 
‘mise. He will now need to surmount the 
qt habits of a lifetime to exert the bold leader- 
ei ship that the times require. ^ —Reported by 
Ann Blackman/Moscow, with other bureaus 
ed tot 


: Like a Mother 


hes 4 mod creed for Presbyterians 


ical att 
of th 


гар hen the Presbyterian Church 
s, hr VV (U.S.A.) was formed in 1983, ending 
je, mi 2 Civil War-era schism, one of the first 
theley (ASKS was to set forth its beliefs. That effort, 
Шол, complicated by the church’s theological di- 
urch: ÊSIty, bore fruit last week as a national as- 
s тїї Sembly of the 2.9 million-member denomi- 
jon On gave overwhelming approval to an 
80-line “Brief Statement of Faith.” After 

ne off endorsement from regional units, it will 
ri jon the ten other doctrinal statements that 
А ا‎ Presbyterians. The cleverly crafted 
СШ? €xt seems traditional enough to prevent 
ight! poc nservative opposition that killed a 
Є at ernized creed in the Southern branch 
T Palin ago. Liberals, meanwhile, will be 
om cial ae by the heavy emphasis on the So- 
[бё], ospel, including ecological concerns. 
S оо May grimace to hear God 
heall be addressed as “Father,” but they will 
сай bein Cased that the Deity is described as 
y the her id ike a mother who will not forsake 
‘oft the ae child.” Moreover, belief that 
t be?" fall i ТУ Spirit “calls women and men to 
' ime 1190065 of the church" is for the first 
ated to creedal status alongside 
Алі tion © { amental matters as the resurrec- 
сор, Sertion 309 Christ. And the soothing as- 
f off ассер, M the Holy Spirit "sets us free to 
ht ı0 chology ا‎ 1s more akin to pop psy- 
ай LY Ore, What a, to the stern confessions of 
б it Would John Calvin say? " 


^ 
» observes Archbishop Kirill, 


Law 


Test of Wills at Westminster 


limaxing one of its most emotional 

debates in modern times, Britain's 
House of Lords voted 207 to 74 last week 
to block passage of the country's first leg- 
islation against war crimes. How could so 
many oppose such a seemingly one-sided 
cause? As it turned out, the debate 
brought to the fore a series of legal and 
moral issues. The House of Lords' action 
was so deeply felt that it risked an unprec- 
edented confrontation between the up- 
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per chamber and the House of Commons. 

The bill stemmed from a 17-month in- 
vestigation by a government commission 
that found that at least three naturalized 
Britons could be brought to trial and 75 
more investigated for Nazi war crimes. 
The resulting legislation, which the House 
of Commons passed, 273 to 60, in March, 
provides criminal penalties—up to life 
imprisonment—for present British citi- 
zens or residents convicted of politically 
related murder or manslaughter in Ger- 
many or German-occupied territories dur- 
ing the war. For seven hours the Lords, 
many of whose members are gray-haired 
veterans, debated the bill with uncommon 


The Lords: they debated with uncommon passion 


A war-crimes bill raises legal and moral issues 


While the condemnation of Nazi war 
crimes was unanimous, the fundamental 
argument was over whether those charged 
with such crimes could be fairly tried. 
There would be no chance of such a trial, 
maintained Lord Donaldson, because 
“identifying perpetrators after 40 years 
is a preposterous proposition.” Several 
peers adamantly disagreed. “Anybody 
who was in a concentration camp,” said 
Lord Kagan, himself a camp survivor, “re- 
7 calls his guard's face more 
[clearly] than even his moth- 
er's face." 

Many opponents claimed 
that the retroactive nature of 
the legislation violated a basic 
precept of British common 
law. Lord Shawcross, a prose- 
cutor at the Nuremberg trials, 
argued that the bill’s enact- 
ment would place “an indeli- 
ble blot on every principle of 
British law and justice.” In 
the least morally compelling 
argument, a few opponents 
seemed to have reached a 
readiness to let bygones be 
bygones. Said Lord Mayhew, 
who as a soldier helped liber- 
ate the Bergen-Belsen con- 
centration camp: “I would 
not want to see those horrors 
resurrected today in public 
trials.” For many of the bill’s 
proponents, however, its de- 
feat meant that, as Lord Jako- 
bovits, Britain's chief rabbi, 
poignantly put it, there “will 
be no justice, not even in the- 
ory or symbolically.” 

The defeat may still be 
reversed, however, since the 
Lords’ decision has only de- 
layed the bill’s enactment. 
When the 1949 Parliament Act abolished 
the veto rights of the nonelective House 
of Lords, a mechanism was provided by 
which the Commons can override the 
upper house after it has twice rejected a 
Commons bill. Such a confrontation would 
strain the unwritten constitution under 
which the country is ruled, but so far, 
differences between the two chambers 
have always been resolved by amending 
legislation. 

This time the battle lines seem more 
firmly drawn. The Lords rejected the en- 
tire war-crimes bill, and may do so again 
when the Commons passes the legislation 
for a second time, as it seems certain to do 


passion. 
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Khrushchev on Khrushchev ` 


| 


How, and why, the deposed Soviet leader 
by allowing his memoirs to b 


Twenty years ago, Nikita Khrushchev, a nonperson living under vir- 
tual house arrest in a dacha outside Moscow, cre 
al sensation when the first volume of his memoirs was published by 
Little, Brown & Co. The Soviet authorities denounced Khrushchev 
Remembers as а cia hoax. A number of Western experts suspected 
the KGB. In 1974, after Khrushchev's death, a second volume was 
published. By then the controversy had died down, but curiosity lin- 
gered about the author's motivation and method. 


ather was used to being needed by 

everyone, to being constantly in- 

volved. Suddenly, the Great Cause 
had disappeared, and everything came 
crashing down. A man in this situation is 
like an ant when some malicious hand sud- 
denly puts an insurmountable twig in its 
path. Suddenly, this businesslike, industri- 
ous creature begins to rush aimlessly in all 
directions. It's hard enough to start a new 
life when you're young and the years 
stretch endlessly before you. It's a hundred 
times harder when the sun is setting on 
your old age. Just yesterday Father had 
been making decisions as to what propos- 
als to put before the United Nations, 
whether to reduce the armed forces, 
whether to build hydroelectric stations. 
And today? Whether to go for a walk or 


| no catastrophe had oc- 


watch television. 

All the telephones fell silent. In the 
midst of a conversation, Father's energy 
subsided, and the light in his eyes went out. 
*No one needs me now. What am I going 
to do without work?" he © 
said to no one in particu- — 
Jar. *I've got to learn how 
to kill time,” he would of- 
ten say. He would mechan- 
ically leaf through books 
from his extensive library, 
lay them aside and set off 
on interminable walks. 

As always, Mama saw 
to it that everyone was 
fed, made sure that Fa- 
ther wore a clean white 
shirt, put everything in its 
proper place—all with a 
warm, ready smile on her 
round face. She acted as if 


curred: the Central Com- 
mittee had simply made 
er decision, in this 
ise involving the dismiss- 
al of her husband, and she 
accepted it as she had ac- 


ated an internation- 


his former comrades. 


cepted so many others. After all, she 
wasn't just his wife but a party member, 
and democratic centralism's dictates 
about subordination from top to bottom 
had become second nature to her. Once 
decisions were made; they had to be car- 
ried out unconditionally. Even to discuss 
them was fractious activity, sedition, just a 
step away from a political “deviation.” 

At the end of December, Mama and 
Father went out to Petrovo-Dalneye to see 
the new dacha where they were to live. The 
house seemed spacious and yet cozy. Natu- 
rally, we anticipated microphones in the 
dacha. It turned out that the receivers and 
tape recorders had been installed in the lit- 
tle gatehouse. The equipment was medio- 
cre, and the eavesdropping was quite care- 
less. The guards sometimes substituted 
music tapes for the blank recording tapes 
to while away the long evenings. When 
they did, we could make out the faint melo- 
dies through the walls of Father’s room; 
the microphones had become speakers. A 


Sergei and his father at the dacha outside Moscow in 197 1 
-0_In Public Domain_Gurukul Kangr Collection, Haridwa 


defied the Kremlin and outfoxed the m 
e smuggled to the West 


This month Little, Brown will publish Khrushchev on Kh 
shchev, by Nikita’s son Sergei, 55, an engineer in Moscow nu 
intimate portrait shows the deposed leader in his last years wel | 
ing with dismay as his reforms are overturned. Now his son a | 
the most detailed and authoritative account to date of howe | 
“special pensioner” was able to conduct his own defiant су. 
ment in glasnost—and why he had decided to brave the anga 


| 


couple of times, on hearing the mug 
pretended to be surprised and prop, 
searching for the source. A moment]; 
the music would stop. 

Yet the silence oppressed us all: 


more. We tried to distract Father by | askec 
tempting to strike up a conversi | them 
about some more or less neutral w| abou 
from Moscow, but he didn't react. So: | spon 


times he broke the silence himself by: | is to t 
ing bitterly that his life was over, thi 
made sense as long as people needed! W 


but now, when nobody needed him, | bore 
was meaningless. Sometimes tears wi | Over, 
up in his eyes. j| Tm 
Father spent 1965 getting used t die w 
new status as a pensioner. When heit. | Teme 
walk, he always brought along a smal! histo; 
con radio. In the morning he read new’ | 803 
pers, as he always had, frequently f truth 
bling, “This is just garbage! What kit F 
propaganda is this? Who will believe a 
He founda Zenith shortwave radio thi e 
been given to him in the 1950s by an AD a | 
can businessman ат), Н 

ed to listen to W к 
Russian-language bt dum 

casts. What he heat р 


exactly make him b 
Step by step, all hist ол 
were abolished. 


e 

I brought Fathê; x 
“forbidden” book {| ed he 
I got a typewritten] he n 


of Doctor Zhivag? | ріп, ' 
during a walk, "| Соп 
“We shouldnt tory 


banned it. I SP, | Who 
read it mysel ا‎ didn’ 
nothing апї1-5О\ gi been 
Sometimes, “ig, Kept 
went for a walk i had 
would meet "j | Sang 
and regale the™ p |^ ү 
" z e = 
ries about f o ya. 


he'd comment waif | 
international ? dE 
all listened at en 4 


n Kh 
и. | 
S Wa | 
on ofi | 
how | 
t @ | 
ange. | 
mus A AEN 
proj iz 
end : ee A 
The Soviet leader, accompanied by Brezhnev, chats with orb 
IS all: 
er у: | asked a lot of questions. Father answered | 
verst | them expansively. But if the questions were 
tral | about Brezhnev and his policies, he re- 
ct. & | sponded jokingly, “I’m retired now. My job 
elf by: | is to take walks and not criticize. Let them 
r, thal | figure things out on their own.” 
ededt When I once asked Father if he weren't 
| him. | bored by telling the same stories over and 
ars we | Over, he slyly narrowed his eyes and said, 
|| "I'm an old man. When I die, all this will 
sed | die with me. This way, maybe someone will 
he te | remember. What I'm recounting is the very 
small! | history they'd like to bury as deep in the 
апек | ground as they can. But you can't hide the 
atly gr | truth, it will find its way out." 
iat Ki Father’s memoirs started because of 
elievè General Pavel Batov, with whom he had 
jo thal fought during much of the war. After Fa- 
an At ther was forced out, Batov was asked 
rand’ | Wether Khrushchev had been at Stalin- 
; Wei | rad. The general hesitated and answered 
ge bit vaguely that he didn’t know whether Khru- 
card shchey had been at Stalingrad or what 
im re Khrushchev had been doing during the 
his ref War, for that matter! 
| That sort of “forgetfulness” was to be 
expected; after all, Khrushchev's name was 
ЛЕ erased everywhere. Father pretend- 
he didn’t care, but he really did. Once 
Etre a guard wearing an unfamiliar 
con The guard explained that it was to 
is memorate the 25th anniversary of vic- 
m aud had been given out to everyone 
didni as in the army on that day. Father 
m al a word, but the fact that he had 
ptc Tgotten wounded him deeply. He 
ad pj M8 back to it. Father's detractors 
اأ‎ Plenty of Opportunities to wound and 
| “ander h 
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im. After all, he couldn't respond 


Е ч 
Was RARUS only window on the world 
Sole, 4 Ombination television-radio con- 
gift from President Nasser of 


ر 
"d r‏ 
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iting cosmonauts in 1962 


Egypt. The console also included a tape 
recorder that Father used when he first 
began to dictate his memoirs. Always 
keen on technical improvements, he made 
a wooden pedal he could press with his 
foot to stop the tape while he gathered his 
thoughts. At first no one, including Fa- 
ther, had any idea of the content or length 
of the memoirs, or of the role they would 
play in our lives. All we wanted to do was 
get him involved in some kind of project. 
To goad him on, I brought him Chur- 
chill’s and De Gaulle’s memoirs. 

Later, the husband of Yulia [Khru- 
shchev’s granddaughter and Sergei’s niece], 
the journalist Lyova Petrov, brought a new 
tape recorder, and in August 1966 Father 
started dictating more systematically. We 


ometimes he 
broke the silence 
himself by saying 
bitterly that his life 
was over, that life 
made sense as long 
as people needed 
him, but now, when 
nobody needed him, 
life was meaningless. 


| project quickly changed from amateur 
| storytelling to a professional endeavor. 


| Later he said, “The hell with the bugs,” 


| tirely from memory, without any reference 


had no plan or schedule for the memoirs | 
since we couldn't imagine the immensity 
of the work that lay ahead. However, the 


In the beginning, Father didn’t want to 
dictate in the house because of the KGB lis- 
tening devices there. As a result, his words 
on the early tapes are sometimes drowned 
out by the noise of planes flying overhead. 


and dictated inside the house. He hadn't 
been trying to hide the fact that he was dic- 
tating—he just didn't want to broadcast 
the contents to the KGB. 

It took the authorities a long time to | 
react. In the absence of any explicit prohi- 
bition against what he was doing, reports 
had to be passed up the line; decisions had 
to be considered at the highest level, then | 
passed back down. All that took several | 
years. Meanwhile, the work of transcribing 
and editing 1,500 typescript pages fell on 
me. That, too, took vears. 

Father dictated several hours a day, en- 


material. Father was used to working on | 
concrete issues in discussions with real peo- | 
ple. As Pushkin said of Eugene Onegin, "He 
had not the least desire to dig in history's 
dusty chronicles." Father relied on his own 
memory, which was indeed phenomenal. 

“It goes better when there's somebody 
around to listen to me, when I see a live hu- 

man being in front of me and not a dumb 
box," he frequently complained. He was 
right. Whenever he had listeners, his dicta- 
tion went faster and was livelier. Usually 
his visitors were old acquaintances, retired 
people far removed from politics who 
came for a week or more. When he was 
alone with the "dumb box," his speech be- 
came less vivid, with many stumbles and 
long pauses. During his walks he thought 
about what he would say and how he would 
say it. The most dramatic events of his life 

were engraved on his memory. | 

As Father dictated one reel after an- 
other, he began to agonize about what 
would happen to his memoirs. “It’s all in 
vain," he would say during our Sunday 
walks. “Our efforts are useless. Every- 
thing's going to be lost. As soon as I die, 
they'll take it away and destroy it, or bury it 
so deep that there'll be no trace of it." 
Deep down I agreed with him. The fact 
that everything was quiet now didn't mean 
that it would continue that way forever. 

In the summer of 1967, when Father 
seemed almost completely forgotten, his 
name suddenly cropped up again. An 
American news network decided to make a 
biographical film about him. But the Soviet 
side interpreted it as a provocation, a hos- 
tile move. Brezhnev couldn't bear any 
mention of Khrushchev's name. People 


like him, who are soft and weak on the one 
hand and vain on the other, have a peculiar 
way of perceiving and "processing" their 


bad deeds. Having done something wrong, 
they project their guilt onto their victim, 
trying in this way to justify their actions to 
themselves and to the world. Father's 
name stood in the way of Brezhnev's at- 
tempt to solidify his own role in history. 
Instead of abandoning his memoirs af- 
ter the uproar over the TV film, Father re- 
doubled his efforts. The authorities be- 
came aware of those efforts in the winter of 
1967-1968. Brezhnev was greatly upset. 
How to make Father stop work on the 
project? Should they search his dacha and 
seize the tapes? That would trigger a scan- 
dal, leaving Brezhnev looking like a tyrant 
‘and Khrushchev a martyr. So what was to 
be done? The choice was to call Khru- 
shchev in and persuade him to cease work 


ii P DI 


on his memoirs and turn over what he had 
written to the Central Committee. If he re- 
fused, he should be compelled, even in- 
timidated into cooperating. After all, what 
was more important to him, a comfortable 
life in a state dacha or a bunch of papers? 
Brezhnev had no desire to speak to his 
former boss. So he instructed his first dep- 
uty in the Central Committee, Andrei Kiri- 
lenko, a rude and high-handed man, to 
summon Khrushchev and get him to drop 
the memoirs. Arvid Pelshe, the chief of the 
party Control Commission, attended to 
add pressure; everyone knew the Control 
Commission wasn't to be trifled with. 
In April 1968, on the eve of Father's 
birthday, I arrived as usual to spend the 
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thing but don't press him. He was very agi- 
tated yesterday, and he doesn't feel well." 
I went down the path. Father was sit- 
ting on the bench, watching the sun go 
down. His dog Arbat was lying beside him. 
Father looked tired, his face seemed 
grayer and older. He asked, “Do you know 
already? Did Mama tell you?” J nodded. 
“Scoundrels! I told them what I think of 
them. Perhaps I went too far, but it serves 
them right. They thought I would crawl on 
my belly in front of them.” 

Father told me what he had said to Ki- 
rilenko and Pelshe: “As a citizen of the 
U.S.S.R., I have the right to write my mem- 
oirs, and you don't have the power to deny 
me that right. I want what I write about to 
be of use to the Soviet people, to our Soviet 


T publishers 


were worried that 
someone might be 
palming off a fake. 
They asked us to 
send photographs 
of Father wearing 
these two hats to 
verify that they were 
dealing with us. 


leaders and to our nation. The events I 
have witnessed should serve as a lesson for 
our future." 

I tried to reassure him but couldn't stop 
worrying myself. I had to find a way to 
store the material safely until better times 
came. But there was no absolutely safe 
place for the tapes and transcripts inside 
the country. As the conversation with Kiri- 
lenko had shown, Khrushchev's name pro- 
vided only so much protection. Even be- 
fore the confrontation at the Central 
Committee, it had occurred to us to look 
for a safe place abroad. At first Father had 
hesitated, out of fear that we'd lose control 
over the manuscript and that it might be 
distorted and used against our state. But 


weekend at the dacha. Father wasn't in- 
side. Mama said that he had gone to the 
edge of the forest to sit in the sun. 

` “Father is very upset,” she said. “Yes- 


€ ork on the memoirs and hand over 
hats already been written. Father be- 
came infuriated and started to shout. He 


made a huge scene. He'll tell you every- | 


after carefully weighing the pros and cons, 
he asked me to find a way to get the materi- 
al out of the country. 

I didn’t have the foggiest idea of how to 
carry out this plan. But after Father’s en- 
counter with Kirilenko and Pelshe, we 
came back to the idea of finding a safe hid- 
ing place abroad. It was at this time that we 
first discussed publishing the memoirs as 
retaliation if they were seized, or in some 


other extraordinary situation, Publi 
would solve once and for all the probi 
preserving the memoirs and might аў [ 
duce the Central Committee’s incer | 
seize and destroy them in the No 
Union. Why should they try to Search | 
them if the book was available? Wha 00 pen 
they going to do? Buy up all the copie | Г 
Aside from the physical probje 8 
getting the memoirs out of the coca у 
there was а moral consideration, It ya | 7 
longer 1958, but it wasn’t yet 1988 dl | 
Only ten years before, Boris Past | te 
had drawn thunder and lightning ad 
upon himself by giving his manuseriy. 
an Italian publisher. | 
Father was bolder than I. His were, 
memoirs of the First Secretary of ù 
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With friends, Arbat and a pet rook, in 19 WI 
C : | Lexple 
entral Committee of the Commi oot at 
Party of the Soviet Union, he insiste арреа 
confessions of a man who had devoted! When 
entire life to fighting for Soviet POW’ into ү} 
a communist society. The memoirs ® on the 
tained truth, words of warning and asked 
they should be read by the people (мап t 
them come out first abroad and a М; 
later. The reverse would have been abe thir 
ter, but would we live long enough eA 
such a possibility? " y 
In deciding to take this step, We e Said, а 

the threshold from legal to illegal act | It 
felt uneasy. Where would it end? 
Internal exile? It was no time to 
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E hly perishable item and 
сар И ore still a highly perishable item an 
s | they ble for lengthy ia What they 
alsq | fad to say would be of use if people read 
Шы hem NOW: in today 5 circumstances, 

Sul ^ Father agreed. Anything might hap- 
rch lf en," he said. “It would be a good idea to 
at ef arrange with some respected publisher to 
Dies) | oublish the book at some unspecified fu- 
lem | б date, but only after we give them the 
uy | ‘onal from here. He fell silent, and we 
мау; | continued strolling along the path. 
tet reemen 

| jve agree 
dB on, Passages were removed that might 
Cript | constitute military secrets and incidental 
i ‘references to people then in power in the 
USSR. There weren’t many such items, 
| and Father agreed to delete them. 


verei 
of t 


| he publishers were worried that 
i someone might be palming off a 
T fake. And why not? Everything cer- 
tainly looked strange. They were afraid of 
| provocateurs and wanted to verify the au- 
|thenticity of the material they were get- 
!ting. We weren't in a position to write to 
them ourselves; it would have been too 
dangerous. Our colleagues found a solu- 
tion. Father received two wide-brimmed 
hats from Vienna, one bright scarlet and 
‘the other black. The publishers asked us to 
send photographs of Father wearing these 
| two hats to verify that they were dealing 
f with us and not some impostor. When I 
Í brought the hats to Petrovo-Dalneye, they 
tracted everyone's attention because 
they were so outlandish. I explained that 
they were souvenirs from one of Father's 

foreign admirers. : 
Mama was amazed. “Can anyone really 

, 196i think that your father will wear them?” 
When Father and I were out for a walk, 
| Texplained the real reason for the hats. He 


mmut 
isted, 5 
voted! W 
owel.! 
oirs & 
ind fac 


e T f . х с 
" hoc Want to try them on and see if they fit." 
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Why, theyre much too loud,” she 
d shrugged. 
> Amt kan Drought him the hats, grabbing my 
f бий said ia On the way. Father put one on and 
e. look ~ Take my picture, let's see how I 
t И : Sol photographed him wearing one 
he М УШ holding the other in his hand. The 
c that shers received the picture and knew 
A they Were not being led astray. 
| as memoirs were later published 
J have E People around the world 
ades, But needing them for nearly two dec- 
| nother ere 15 still no Soviet edition— 
thoushtles mle of our long-standing, 
pni tory ae Who cares?” attitude to the 


Our homeland. ш 


By the end of the year we had reacheda | 
t to publish the mem- | 


Technology 


anger from a Glowing Screen 


New tests raise concerns about the hazards of computer use 


ould your computer be killing you? 

That question has been the subject of | 
a fierce debate among scientists and com- 
puter users ever since Paul Brodeur raised | 
the issue last year in the New Yorker maga- 
zine. Brodeur laid out an impressive array 
of evidence linking electromagnetic fields 
like those surrounding computer monitors 
to unusually high incidences of miscar- 
riages, birth defects and cancer. But | 
throughout the debate the position of the 
computer industry has been unanimous | 
and unambiguous: it denied that any such 
health hazards could possibly exist. 

Now a major computer publication has 
broken ranks. The July issue of Macworld, 
an independently owned magazine for us- 
ers of Apple Macintosh computers, fea- 
tures a cover story by Brodeur and an anal- 
ysis of the magnetic fields generated by ten 
popular monitors. The results are disturb- 
ing. At a distance of 10 cm (4 in.) from the 
screen, Macworld measured emissions that 
were, in some cases, ten times as high as 
those linked with cancer in children. 

According to Brodeur, the main prob- 


| movement of electrons bombarding the 


screen. The strongest emissions, it turns 
out, are from the sides. the backs and 
the tops of the monitors, suggesting that 


co-workers' machines than from their own. 
Until the Government sets standards for so- 
called extremely low frequency (ELF) emis- 
sions. Macworld suggests that users keep 
their monitors at arm's length and position 
themselves at least twice that distance from 
their nearest neighbor's machine. 


` FIELD 
ELF magnetic-field stre 


Back 
Distance 
from monitor 
| 10 cm (4 in.) 
| 37.6 milligauss 


lem is the coil that controls the vertical | 
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Milestones 


ARRESTED. Roderick Ramsay, 28, former | 
U.S. Army sergeant and a custodian of clas- 
sified military documents in West Germany | 
from 1983 to 1985; on charges of conspiring 
to gather secret defense information or de- 
liver it to foreign governments; by the FBI; 
in Tampa, Fla. Ramsay allegedly had 
worked for retired U.S. Army Sergeant 
Clyde Conrad, 43, who was convicted of 
treason by a West German court and last 
week was sentenced to life in prison. 


ARRESTED. Susanne Albrecht, 39, suspect- 
ed terrorist wanted for the murders of 
banker Jiirgen Ponto and industrialist 
Hanns-Martin Schleyer in 1977 at the 
height of the Red Army Faction’s campaign 
of West German bombings and assassina- 
tions; by East German authorities follow- 


chips permitted an electronic miniaturiza- 
tion that, in addition to personal comput- 
ers, led to such commonplace wonders as 
pocket calculators, video games and anti- 
lock brakes. 


DIED. Jack Gilford, 82, droopy-faced veter- 
an stage, screen and TV character actor; in 
New York City. A Milton Berle protégé, 
Gilford was blacklisted during the McCar- 
thy era but came back to win two Tony 
nominations (as the slave Hysterium in А 
Funny Thing Happened on the Way to the 
Forum and as Herr Schultz in Cabaret) and 
an Oscar nomination (as a garment manu- 
facturer in Save the Tiger). 


DIED. José Figueres Ferrer, $3, peppery 
President of Costa Rica whose 1949 deci- 
sion to dissolve the armed forces was in- 


ing a tip from West German police; in East 
Berlin. Albrecht, who had been living in 
Berlin under an assumed name and with 
the knowledge of the now defunct Ministry 
for State Security, was one of the most 
wanted criminals in West Germany. 


DIED. Robert Noyce, 62, co-inventor of the 
integrated circuit and a founder of Intel 
Corp., whose microprocessors dominate 
the personal-computer industry; of a heart 
attack; in Austin, Texas. Noyce's micro- 
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strumental in the country's subsequent 
half-century of peaceful civilian rule; in 
San José. Affectionately known as Don 
Pepe. Figueres in 1948 led a ragtag group 
of 600 rebels to victory over government 
forces and communist insurgents who had 
prevented the winner of presidential elec- 
tions from taking office. After presiding 
over a ruling junta for a year, Fieueres 
went on to serve two terms as elected Pres- 
ident, 1953-58 and 1970-74. 


users could be at greater risk from their | 


Dr. Death’s 
Suicide 
Machine 


An ailing teacher's last 
decision inflames the 
euthanasia debate 


By NANCY GIBBS 
| п a rusting old van in a public camp- 


ground 3,200 km away from her home, 
Janet Adkins faced death last week. It 
took the form of an odd-looking contrap- 
tion made mostly of three dripping bottles, 
the invention of a Detroit doctor named 


| cians will respect a patient's right to 


Jack Kevorkian. As Adkins settled down on 
asmall cot, she was attended by Kevorkian. 
He hooked her up toa heart monitor, slid an 
intravenous needle into her arm and started 
a harmless saline solution flowing through 
the tube. Then he sat back and watched the 
monitor as she pushed a big red button at 
the base of the machine. Immediately, the 
saline was replaced by a pain killer; one min- 
ute later came the poison potassium chlo- 
ride. Within five minutes Janet Adkins, an 
Alzheimer’s disease sufferer who feared an 
excruciating future, was dead of heart 
stoppage. 

The premiere performance of Kevor- 
kian’s suicide machine, which he invented 
for the terminally ill, blew open the debate 
over the boundaries of mercy killing. As 
the details of her life and death emerged, 
Adkins became a symbol of all those pa- 
tients who confront a horrible disease and 
vow to maintain some dignity in death. 
And as Kevorkian carried his crusade for 


Deadly device: Dr. Jack Kevorkian with his homemade suicide machine 
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from human beings and to put it in the 
hands of a machine," says George Annas, 
professor of health law at the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. “If this doctor 
had given Mrs. Adkins a cyanide pill, he 
would probably be in jail today, rather than 
on the nightly news.” 


et in this case neither doctor nor 
Y patient works very well as a symbol 

for the euthanasia debate. Adkins, 
a 54-year-old Portland, Ore., schoolteach- 
er, was suffering from the early stages of 
Alzheimer's. A strong, lively woman who 
loved hang gliding and mountain climbing 
and playing her flute, she was not yet very 
sick; the week before her suicide she beat 
her 32-year-old son in a tennis match. It 
was more her dread than her disease that 
drove her to seek Kevorkian's help. Even 
before her illness she had joined the Hem- 
lock Society, a group that supports termi- 


legal mercy killing to networks and news- 
papers around the U.S., he became a 
standard-bearer for all those who fai] 
to see a moral difference between 
unplugging a respirator and plugging 
in a poison machine. He was quickly 
dubbed Dr. Death. 

It was ironic that a retired doctor 
was promoting a homemade, low- 
tech device as a solution to the right- 
to-die dilemma. In recent years the 
agonizing debate over the issue has 
revolved around new technologies 
that can keep dying or comatose pa- 
tients alive long after the quality of 
their lives is nil. Though most physi- 


refuse treatment, they will not active- 
ly help bring about death. “This case 
seems to take the responsibility away 


Ronald and Janet Adkins 


bought the cot and 50 
осетат. TTT 


nally ill patients’ right to die by means in- 


“Independent doctors tell me they are behind me, but they can't speak out.” 


| legisla 
| guard: 
cluding assisted suicide. But in Ore abuse 
such means are illegal, and doctors at} witnes 
hospital say they never advise suicidea| two ir 
option. the р 
Kevorkian, though, is not like ot ice 
doctors. A retired pathologist from Ro Hastir 
Oak, Mich., he has long been a pugnac propo 
maverick, recommending, among ob shoulc 
things, a scheme whereby doctors wo) there: 
render death-row patients unconsciow{ De 
their living bodies could be used for m Alzhe 
cal experiments. In recent years Kevot —— 
has fought hard for a patient's right tou 
mit suicide and a doctor's right to help. 
fall he invented the easily replicable su" 
machine using $45 worth of hardware? 
tried to advertise it in a local medicali 
nal. When the editors refused, һе ре 
the story to the local newspapers ands) 
found himself on national television. | | 
Adkins read about Kevorkian a A 
in touch with him in Michigan; ү th 
legality of assisted suicide is mu | of 
three sons urged her to ty йр 
mental treatments for АІ? th 
But when the therapy failed ab 
memory continued to fade pe 
beloved flute playing became in 4 
sible—she vowed to go throue ye 
her decision. Her husband i 
an investment broker, flew!) (0 
with her, all the while hoP с} 
would change her mind at j 
minute. Just in case, he Dolê | 
round-trip plane ticket. ., Û tk 
Kevorkian, meanw 
searching for a place to 2^. $i 
the deed. The hotels, Vac jf) С 
buildings and funeral parlo ei 
proached all turned him бо 
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к + the aid of any hospital or 
nee ee ues an Alzheimer's 
а judged Adkins lucid. Two 
ү diag they drove to a public park that 
Я js later, а CG 
| days trical outlets for campers. "There 
had Peer place I could do it,” he says. 
was D лога would have thrown me out." 
B^. soon as the line on the heart moni- 
|! for went flat, Kevorkian called the police. 
Al Though he claims he never wanted publici- 
|! v. he took center stage last week in a me- 
|! dia barrage that ricocheted from TV's 
| morning news programs to late-night inter- 
view shows- Describing his device as hu- 
|! mane, dignified and painless"—and his 
| critics as “brainwashed ethicists” or “reli- 
cious nuts" — Kevorkian insisted that he 
‘wanted only to help patients in distress. 
“My biggest enemies,” he says, "are the 
medical organizations because the inde- 
endent doctors tell me they are behind 
me, but they can’t speak out.” 
i Though some right-to-die advocates 
| called him “a brave pioneer,” doctors and 
I ethicists challenged Kevorkian on both 
| moral and procedural grounds. Even 
l'eroups that sponsor “death with dignity” 
— Wlesislatüion are careful to include safe- 
'suards to prevent the laws from being 
| Ore abused. Most require that patients make a 
гѕ alll witnessed, legal request in writing, with 
idea! two independent doctors confirming that 
the patient's condition is unbearable and 
ike ot irreversible. Says Susan M. Wolf of the 
ym Ro Hastings Center: “Even the staunchest 
igna proponents of physician-assisted suicide 
ng oi should be horrified at this case because 
yrs wo there were no procedural protections.” 
^ Doctors reflecting on the case note that 
for my Alzheimer’s is difficult to diagnose. One 
evor 


symptom is sufficient mental deterioration 
to impair the ability to make decisions. 
“He has to claim she made her decision 
competently,” observes Dr. Joanne Lynn, 
professor at George Washington Universi- 
ty. “But the diagnosis of Alzheimer’s is al- 
most incompatible with that claim.” 

Even if the case were more clear-cut, 
much of the medical community would still 
reject Kevorkian’s solution, fearing the 
damage that would be done if doctors rou- 
tinely acted as executioners. “The doctor- 
patient relationship is based on mutual 
trust,” notes Dr. Nancy Dickey, a trustee of 
the American Medical Association. “Our 
patients should not be concerned that we 
are going to make a value judgment that 
their lives are no longer worth living.” 


Last resort: Kevorkian resurrected his 1968 Volkswagen to help carry out the deed 
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Kevorkian's fate rests with Michigan 
prosecutors, who must review state laws 
about assisted suicide. Seven years ago. the 
state's high court threw out a case against a 
man who gave a loaded gun to a friend who 
later shot himself. While suicide is not un- 
lawful in many states, aiding and abetting 
suicide is. As yet no charges have been filed, 
but a Michigan judge has issued a tempo- 
rary restraining order barring Kevorkian 
from assisting other suicides. The doctor 
admits to only one regret. Had the medical 
examiners come more quickly, Adkins’ or- 
gans might have been harvested for trans- 
plant. “She had a good strong heart," he 
says. “I know, I watched it on the machine.” 

— Reported by Michael McBride/Detroit and 
Andrea Sachs/New York 


"s New Hope for Alzheimer's Victims 
P E ven as Janet Adkins committed suicide, 
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the short history of Alzheimer's disease 
on. | Seemed to be entering a new, more hopeful 
т and!) phase. First, it will soon be easier to identify 
where? Alzheimer’s earlier and more accurately, 

| thus easing the needless anxiety the elderly 
ry e Often feel at any lapse of memory or mo- 
Mentary confusion. (Doctors admit that 
their diagnoses of the disease are wrong 
about 30% of the time.) Second, Alz- 
heimer’s finally appears to be yielding to 
treatment, though a cure could be many 


7 Last week researchers at Abbott Labora- 4 
Ones near Chicago announced they had developed a new bio- 


“collection of molecules, called Alzheimer’s disease-associat- 
~ Proteins (apap), found in substantial quantities only in pa- 


n an article published in the Journal of the American 
cal Association, investigators from Abbott and seven oth- 
esearch centers in the U.S, and Europe reported the re- у add опе 
Sof tests of 111 samples of brain tissue taken from people heimer's victims. 
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who had recently died. Some suffered from 
Alzheimer’s, some had other neurological 
disorders, and the rest died from unrelated 
causes. Using a simple procedure involving 
common laboratory techniques, the scien- 
tists were able to identify 86% of the pa- 
tients who had been stricken with Alz- 
heimer's. The scientists expect that within 
two years they will be able to develop a simi- 
lar test that would detect ADAP in spinal flu- 
id taken from living patients. 

Early diagnosis will be increasingly im- 


Slicing brain samples for testing portant as new treatments for Alzheimer’s 
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become available. Drug companies are test- 
ing more than 100 compounds that may at least relieve or de- 
chemical test that may prove to be highly reliable in detecting — lay the symptoms of the illness. Last week Warner-Lambert, 2 
5 New Jersey pharmaceutical firm, applied for U.S. Govern- 
ment permission to market Cognex, a brand of tacrine, a drug 
that supposedly slows the loss of brain function in 40% of Alz- 
heimer’s patients who are given the medication. Such a drug, 
along with the new test to detect the disease, could conceiv- 
ably add one or more productive years to the lives of Alz- 
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When the Trumpet Sounds 


portrays an aging jazz musi- 
cian who's disillusioned by 
life in the U.S. and moves 
to Europe. An outspoken 
critic of racism, Gillespie 
has “been tempted to leave 


Dizzy Gillespie, 72, can sleep 
anywhere—even standing 
up. A good thing too, be- 
cause the legendary king of 
bebop will log 485.000 km 
this year, hitting high notes 
in some 200 concerts from 
Monterey to Moscow. For 
his first major film role— in 
the upcoming Winter in Lis- 
bon—the tireless trumpeter 


several times.” He stayed 
in the U.S. because “my 
wife didn’t want to move.” 
How’s that for making 
harmony? x 


Medical Alert 


Costochondritis. Nearly unpro- 
nounceable, that's the name of 
the mystery ailment that sent 
MICHAEL JACKSON to hospital 
with chest pains. The inflamma- 
tion of cartilage in the front part 
of the ribs, said the doctor who 
treated the singer, “can be 
caused by overexertion and 
stress." Early last week Jackson 
collapsed at his Los Angeles 
home after a two-hour dance 
workout. Besides being under 
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Menemies 


The end of the tempestuous, 
24-year union of Argentine 
President Carlos Saul Menem 
and wife Zulema may be at 
hand. After he walked out on 
her a month ago, she en- 
trenched herself in the presi- 
dential mansion near Buenos 
Aires, saying, “I’m going to 
stay regardless of what Car- 
los does.” What Carlos did 
was issue a decree asserting 
his right to “control the en- 
trance” of the house. What 
happens when Menem re- 
turns not quite to home this 
week after a fortnight 
abroad? “If I am forced to 


choose between my fal 
and my country,” he «i 
will choose my country” 


Wicked Switchcraft 


. Dark and mysterious, ANJELICA HUSTON is a sorceress, |), 
now, the actress’s magic has been one of sophistication and | 
our—but what a change makeup can bring. Build up that patri 

face, dab on scary cosmetics, add a few stray hairs апеей | 
she's the Grand High Witch herself. For The Witches, а newm | 
based on afi 
Dahl novel, 
ton became: 
ciously frig | 
hag who hatch | 
plot against” 
dren with thet, 
of a nasty po: 
Let’s see m 
that eye of "f 
and toe of "i 
is it the oll 
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In Good Faith 


After Deng Xiaoping and Jim- 
my Carter finished their offi- 
cial White House talks in 
1979, China’s Vice Pre- 
mier turned to other 
matters. He was, said 
the former President in 
last week’s issue of 
Christian Century, “in- 
fatuated” with Carter’s 
religious faith. The 
Communist leader 
even promised to per- 
mit Bibles back into 
China and see about le- 
gal changes to allow re- 


Western missionaries 
refused. They Werê 

gant,” he said, am 
caused “great disturbat“ | 


pressure to finish his new album—the first since 1987's megahit 
Bad—Jackson, 31, has had some recent personal traumas, including 
the death of his grandmother and his close friend Sammy Davis Jr. 


ligious freedom. But 
when Carter asked if 
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400,000 spectators. 


800 matches. 7651 new balls. 


And one timekeeper. 


The very first Wimbledon tournament of 1877 
was rather different in size and spectacle from the 
event we know today. 

The final of the Mens singles (the only event) 
attracted just 200 spectators, who each paid a 
shilling to watch the proceedings. The total profit 
from the entire Championship was £10. 

Nowadays, around 400,000 people pour into 
the grounds to watch the 445 matches in the five 
main Championship events, plus 557 other con- 
tests spread over the 18 courts. 

The All England Club employs upwards of 
6,000 people for ancillary duties during the fort- 
night, to supplement the 64 permanent staff. 

All the players have to be looked after. TV 
cameras and commentators must be installed. 

'There are people to deal with catering, pro- 
grammes, transport, and of course, the ever- 
growing demand for tickets. К 

The end product — the public V 

face of Wimbledon - is the pre- ROLEX 


sentation of the best players, in the PÁG 


| THE ROLEX WORLD OF WIMBLEDON. 
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aE possible conditions, produc; 
f finest tennis. E: 

Preparations for next year's 
night will have begun before this М 
finals have been played. Je 

Detailed planning is obvious | 
paramount importance. More mi X 
century of experience ensures that $ 
in years when there are interrupt, : 
from the weather, everything is deal 
complete The Championships op А 
And in style. | 

The Rolex Watch Company, 
Geneva plays a major role at Wyj 
don. As the official timekeeper, 

On court, Rolex clocks informs, 
tators of both the time and the durai 
of the match. B 

Not only spectators rely on Rg 
for perfect timing. Many of the wor} 
top players choose to wear a Ro 
Oyster. | 
Its tough, rugged construction j 
vides more than adequate protect 
for its exact mechanism against! 
power and speed of the modern gam a 

Both on and off the courts, RT LEN 
always has been, and always will be, part oli) 1 
most famous tennis tournament in the world. 

In fact, Wimbledon wouldnt be Wimble, 
without Rolex. 1989, T 
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EDITOR KARSTEN PRAGER, FAR RIGHT, JOINS STAFFERS ALONG THE RHINE IN BONN. FROM 1. 


From the Managing Editor 


ШШЕ East Prussian capital of Kó- 
wee: nigsberg (now the Soviet city 
of Kaliningrad) and finished 
secondary school in the West 
German city of Recklinghau- 
sen. He made his first visit to 
the U.S. in 1952 as an ex- 
change student in Bronson, 
Mich.. and later went to the 
University of Michigan, grad- 
uating with a master's degree 
in political science and jour- 
nalism. He then set out for 
Bangkok, where he got a job 
as a $62.50-a-week reporter- 
editor for the English-lan- 
guage Bangkok World. Prager 
joined TIME in 1965 as a 
correspondent in the Hong 
Kong bureau and worked in, 
among other places, Vietnam, 
New York City, San Francis- 
co, Beirut and Madrid. He 
has been International editor 
since 1980. 

Prager's duties tie him to 
his desk in New York far more 
than he would like, but in ad- 
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dition to providing concepts 


LENY HEINEN, JAMIE GRAFF, RHEA SCHOENTHAL, ANGIE LEMMER AND DOROTHEA RAMROTH. 


and guidance for this special 


everal times in the past decade, TIME’s worldwide edi- 
tions have devoted entire issues to a single, very compel- 
ling topic: the Soviet Union in 1980, Japan in 1983, immi- 
grants to the U.S. in 1985 and the Soviet Union again in 
11989. This week, for the first time, we have prepared a special is- 
9506 expressly for our international audience: a package inspired by 
~ Опе of the most remarkable developments of postwar Europe, the 
ы Imminent unification of Germany. Portions will appear in the U.S. 
dition in the weeks ahead. 
„| Our decision to produce this special issue reflects not only the 
Significance and complexity of the subject but also our growing 
j Commitment to an important audience. With an Atlantic circula- 
__ 40102 510,000, Time is the largest international weekly in Eu- 
ope, the Middle East and Africa. The same is true in Asia, with 
000 copies. In addition, we sell 350,000 magazines a week in 
пайа, 90,000 in Latin America and 145,000 in the South Pacific. 
pus the 4 million issues that make their way into US. homes 
i Week, we have a worldwide circulation of nearly 5.4 million, 
pan estimated readership of 30 million. { 
@ to er size and the sophistication of this audience are causing us 
eco ne continually our international editorial philosophy. We 
Or that non-American readers know more about many 
Other б than do their counterparts in the U.S.—and that there are 
al ig ee on which they may be less well informed. Thus our 
lon O the various regional editions to meet the informa- 
ies prod S of their audiences most fully. Each edition contains sto- 
matio uced for Americans, as well as articles written only for in- 
on nal readers, In no instance is it our aim to deprive readers 
$ about the U.S.; we try to respect what people already 


slow А : FEA 
si a then to satisfy their curiosity. ex 
istan OOP In charge of this ever more complex operation Is 
Pith lon managing editor Karsten Prager. As a native European 
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5 experience in Asia, the Middle East and the U.S., he is 
Y well suited to the task. Prager was born in 1936 in the 
СС-0. In Public Domain 


issue, he also contributed sto- 
ries. For an intimate look at how Germans of his generation have 
fared and how they view the future, he spent several long evenings 
with eleven former classmates. He arranged an interview with 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl, which he and I conducted in Bonn along 
with Jim Jackson, our bureau chief there. 

Jackson too was indispensable to this issue. In the weeks dur- 
ing which the project took shape, he not only organized the report- 
ing but also kept the magazine up to date on running develop- 
ments in Germany. Ottawa bureau chief Jamie Graff, a former 
Bonn correspondent, flew in to help out for a month and ended up 
staying three. Reporters Gertraud Lessing and Rhea Schoenthal 
crisscrossed the region pursuing stories, as photographer Chris 
Niedenthal captured both East and West in his lenses. Backing 
them up in New York City were more than 20 members of our In- 
ternational staff. A number of the journalists who worked on this 
project, in and out of Germany, are fluent in the language of 
Goethe and Schiller. But as deadline pressure mounted during 
late closing nights, even those who are not could be overheard 
interspersing their English expletives with ach! and verdammt 
noch mal! 

To add European voices to the issue, Prager reached beyond 
our staff. Alexander Bovin, a columnist for the Soviet daily /zves- 
tia, wrote a personal and hardly conventional assessment of what 
German membership in NATO would mean for the Soviet Union. 
Hans Magnus Enzensberger. a poet and essayist living in Munich, 
looked for low comedy in the all-too-serious "German question," 
and novelist Christoph Hein contributed a seafaring parable to ex- 
plain the state of East German literature. I hope these stories. to- 
gether with those by my colleagues, will make informative, not to 
mention pleasurable, reading for our worldwide audience. 
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Simulated picture 


If you want to watch your favourite scene on 

a wide screen yet wish for portability and easy 
operation, Sharp’s 100” LCD projection system 
is your answer. This portable unit requires no 
special skill or experience to set up. Just connect 
your TV or VTR to this projector and enjoy 
crisp, clear image from 20" — 100", depending 
on the screen used, anywhere, anytime. So bring 
the thrill and the excitement of a movie theatre 
right into your own home or even outdoors. 
Why do it the hard way when you can do it the 
Sharp way. 
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HISTORY AND UNIT Y: As the 
Germans prepare for) | 
unification, the world inqüires | 2 
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Roman civilization, and their identity has d 


{ | forged in the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War 
| Ё and the Third Reich as well as in the glories of Ё 
| Beethoven and Goethe. As the latest іп а long | \ 
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of a united nation rubble generation 
An Izvestia columnist Former classmates discuss 
delivers his prescription for their vouth amid ruins. their 
maintaining stability in adulthood in a country 
Europe. undergoing resurrection. 
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Famous for their industrv 
and now grown rich from it, 
Germans are pouring their 


An East German writer takes 
a fabulous look at the 

| experience of his colleagues 
under communism. 
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Other News 
«a 


M er; Illustration by 
Mirko Ше 


In the name of progress, forests have been denuded, 
lakes poisoned with pesticides, underground 
aquifers pumped dry. For decades, scientists have 
warned of the possible consequences of all this 
profligacy. No one paid much attention. — 


This year the earth spoke—like God warning Noah 
of the deluge—and suddenly people began to listen. 


—Planet of the Year, TIME, January 2, 1989 


| 1I VAL. 


The world newsmagazine. 
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H. Silvester 
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We spoil our passengers as much as 
we spoil our aircraft. 
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The well-being of our passen- us at all will hardly raise an with our uncompromising Does 
gers is the main objective of ^ eyebrow when they hear we safety standards — we аге ч to 
our work — our raison d'être. consider our aircraft no less опе of the world’s leading i M 
is 


And, in this connection, we 
don't make any qualitative 
distinction between the way 
we maintain our aircraft and 
the way we go about looking 
after you on the ground or 
intheair. Anybody who knows 


important than our passen- 
gers. They know that — with 
an annual investment of DM 
2 billion in the servicing and 
maintenance of the fleet, 
with the training of our pilots 
and ground crews, as well as 


Lufthansa 
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airlines. And so, when we say 
we spoil you as much as We 
spoil our aircraft, you know 
what we mean. After all, what 
use is the loveliest smile in 
anaircraft that doesn't meet 
Lufthansa's standards? 
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IN THE EYE OF THE STORM 
“Gorbachev... 
appears to be a 

cool leader 

pursuing the 
pragmatic 
middle road." 


Harold Willens, Los Angeles 


course and answers his critics 


With his country in a perilous < 
i à 


passage, Gorbachev defines ү Г 


| 


| Mikhail Gorbachev may consider him- 
| self an “optimist” [June 4] as he looks for- 
Nard to a “new society” for his country. 
‘However, though he may be well liked in 
America and other countries, his populari- 
ty has hit an alltime low at home. What 
People want most is a rise in their standard 
‘of living. Can this optimist be saved from 
Ше growing pessimism of his own people? 
| ate t the West have a moral responsibil- 
3 9 support the world s leading commu- 
„ St when he admits that his system—com- 
Munism— needs changing? 

і Irene Mellis 
London 


5 ALSO: 
The Inside 


Story of a 
Superpower Deal 


y 
big пса by the loony left and the ra- 
Es id t, the Gorbachev who was revealed 
E EN appears to be a cool lead- 
[That ie DE the pragmatic middle road. 
Franklin шс what U.S. President 
depths of t. Roosevelt did during the 
Set out is the Great Depression, when he 
E. Save America's political system 


y un ۴ 
rok dertaking the restructuring of our 
en economy, 


Harold Willens 


Congratulations on your interview with 
Gorbachev. He is a leader with the mind of 
a genius, a converted democrat who pre- 
fers to be known as a communist. 

Josef Silberstein 
Hawthorn East, Australia 


No Retirement for Ernie 


I am writing about your article [May 
28] on Jim Henson’s death. Fortunately for 
the children of the world, their friend Er- 
nie will continue on Sesame Street. The 
Children’s Television Workshop has a li- 
brary of segments, produced over the past 
21 years, featuring Henson’s characters. 
Consistent with past practices, these will be 
combined with new material to produce 
new seasons of Sesame Street. For the view- 
er there will be no change. 

David Britt, President and CEO 
Children’s Television Workshop 
New York City 


| The Invasion of Venice 


I was appalled to learn of plans to hold 
Expo 2000 in Venice [May 28]. Although 
the Piazza San Marco survives thousands 
of pigeons, how can that beautiful, fragile 
city withstand the detritus of 500,000 tour- 
ists a day? Venice, already in peril, would 
become the next generation’s Atlantis. 

Howard Young 
Great Dunmow, England 


There is only one Venice. The Italians 
should restore her for her own sake rather 
than through the ruse of Expo 2000. 

Scott Andrew Johnson 
Seattle 


Military Boots Remain 

Your government declared that on July 
4, 1946, you were leaving to let us run the 
country, but the U.S. left its boots in the 


form of military facilities like Clark Air 


Base and Subic Bay [May 28]. As long as 
U.S. bases are in the Philippines, Filipinos 
will remain helplessly divided. Amid the 
continuing internal strife, whoever is in of- 
fice will keep begging for U.S. aid to con- 
tain the sociopolitical troubles, and the re- 
public will sink deeper and deeper into 
indebtedness. Please leave and allow us to 
tidy up alone. 
Irineo P. Goce 
Antipolo, the Philippines 


I am in strong agreement with your 
statement that *democracy by itself does 
not solve problems: it simply holds them up 
to public scrutiny and invites participation 
in their resolution." This is what is happen- 
ing in our country. Yes, we are a democrat- 
ic nation. However, we are still on the 
verge of undemocratic and unstable politi- 


cal and economic conditions. 
Annellisse A. Paras 


Mabalacat, the Philippines 


Violence and Orchids 


It was good to see high praise for Co- 
lombian director Victor Gaviria's film No 
Future, about youthful killers in Medellín 
[May 14]. But your description of the city 
as the “murder capital of the world" sad- 
dened me. Medellín, the country's second 
most populous city and the most industrial- 
ized, was Colombia's leading town long be- 
fore drug barons and drug consumption 
abroad turned its streets into scenes of bru- 
tal and relentless violence. Anyone daring 
enough to defy the warnings of the interna- 
tional press will be greeted by hospitable 
people and a truly beautiful city. 

Francisco Vásquez 
Bogotá 


Medellín is having difficult times, but it 
is also known as one of South America's 
major textile cities, a medical center (Co- 
lombia's first heart transplant took place 
here) and a cultural complex with many 
universities and colleges. Because of its in- 
comparable climate, it is called the City of 
the Eternal Spring, and has beautiful or- 
chids growing in its gardens. 

Alvaro Hernández Suárez 


Medellín | 


Customary Toast 


Your report on the imperial apology 
said the Emperor's toast [June 4] may have | 
seemed fainthearted. I felt so too, but con- | 


sidering the Japanese habit of avoiding a 


show of emotions, his toast appeared very | 


natural and typical. 
Yoko Yamada 
Tsukuba, Japan 


The Japanese were ready this time to 


| overlook what some people felt was a “po- 


litical act." Reportedly, Emperor Akihito 
himself was not reluctant to make a public 
apology to Korea on this occasion. : 
Yukio Kimura 

Tokyo 


The South Koreans’ exacting of “maxi- 
mum sincerity” from the Japanese Emper- 
or heralds for the Japanese the 50th anni- 
versary of Pearl Harbor in 1991. Are the 
Japanese to be blamed forever? No, say 
the children of the 1940s, who know noth- 
ing of the circumstances. Father-commits- 
murder-son-gets-bullied is human, but the 
bullied are helpless. Blame father, not son. 
Without having to be reminded, the son 
does feel sorry for the killed, the disabled 
and their relatives, forever. 


Jun Hisanaga 
Tokyo 
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Individual PCs help the individuals 
in your group. An AS/400" from IBM 
can help turn them into a team. 

An AS/400 does more than link 
your PCs — it manages them. 

It gives everyone on your 
? team access to customer 
lists, billing information, 
documents and other vital 
records. And it helps you get the 
whole picture of your business. An 

AS/400 lets you build on your investment in 
PCs, but takes you much further. In addition 
to the PC productivity software you already 
use, you can choose from a growing catalog 
of over five thousand industry-specific 
AS/400 solutions — solutions that give you 
a competitive edge. 

If you've got a few PCs scattered around 
the office, an IBM A$/400 is the powerful and 
affordable way to get them all working 
together as a team. -= — = 
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By OTTO FRIEDRICH 


The profound and icy mistrust which 
the German arouses whenever he gets 
any power into his hands is the aftermath 
of that vast horrible fear with which, for 


long centuries, Europe dreaded the wi ath 


of the Ti Teutonic blond beast. 


—Friedrich Nietzsche 


aden with billions and billi oí 
new deutsche marks. à my І at 
bow armored cars has bee! ie 


through East Germany thes? T M 


vast fortune— 120 billion DMs. OF > ч 
) 

all —is the price of German unilication. к ЁТ 

of reckoning. July 1. millions of East © cl 


nt 
sand in line at some 10.000 b: nk bra 


E 
a M ` And other offices to convert their ostmarks 
LT ui rate of 1 to I up to 4.000 ostmarks. 1 to 
| б їз beyond that amount. 


ШТ? * Same day, according to a 1 15-page treaty 


Ik 
Ш ned to be approved I by the East and West 


Me Parliaments this week, East Germany's 
TN “Cly Will be transformed. The entire iei 
“COhomic regulations created during near 


a half-century of communism w ill be abandoned. 
East Germans will come under West German rules 
on corporate and union practices. welfare. insur- 
ance and other standards. Although there is still no 
agreement on important details of the political and 
militar future, the July 1 economic merger means 
the world will witness a historic moment E until 
recentis few eeonle imoeined they would ever live ro 


see: the peaceful rejoining of Germany. In the near future, proba- 
bly sometime next year, the united country will take West Germa- 
ny’s official name, the Federal Republic of Germany, and the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic will formally be abolished. 

Unification is not proving an easy process, and no one expect- 
ed it to be. The most nettlesome outstanding issue is the military 
future of Central Europe, with Moscow balking at the West’s in- 
sistence that a united Germany remain a full member of NATO. 
The West is offering inducements: no NATO troops in East Ger- 
many, the continuance of Soviet forces there for a time at German 
expense, plus substantial German aid to the Soviet economy. Mos- 
cow scems headed toward compromise but still wants NATO and 
the Warsaw Pact replaced by an all-European security system. On 

the domestic side, questions of how to bring the East up to the 
West’s level of prosperity and how to smooth the merger of two 
different economies and social systems remain. There are still ar- 
guments about where the capital should be, in the imperial—and 


Whatever the obstacles, the conservative governm : 
cellor Helmut Kohl in Bonn and Prime Minister Lothar at 
in East Berlin are pressing full speed ahead. Kohl in ран 7 
termined, as one of his confidants puts it, “not to misst Pen ) 
train, which may not come another time.” With a ку ae 
both Germanys supporting merger—even though Ker co 
reservations as to speed and cost—the Chancellor R 
enough to have suggested that all-German elections my y 
lier than initially envisaged, perhaps late this year or d ext an’ 

Though unification is taking place within the CO is actual 
straints of European integration, the new Germany for? 
divided, not only by regional distinctions that go Шс als 
only by political, religious and social differences; bu 
half a century of separate development since = 
tudes and life-styles have diverged on the two 5! 
be called the Iron Curtain. Even the language; & $ oli 
unity during the centuries when Germany had nO P 


Nazi—city of Berlin or in democratic batgrawinasat Bomaia. Gurukul Kaepee;dsacewnslighalyadifferent in East and West. 


ANTHONY SUAU—BLACK STAR 


M Ше Duden Dictionary, which is to Germany what Webster's is 
itis)" Mango: Split apart in 1947. Western editions began appearing 
а oft p oe Jem; Eastern editions in Leipzig. Now, as the lexicogra- 
ihe | lg АТ Meeting to put their dictionaries back together again in 
M RM Sy are encountering some dissonances. West German 
И" “the p. cial terms like joint venture and R. and D. do not exist in 
uel em Duden. The Western edition does not include such 


Jet Viet gars 
К. Eaters “tlved words as Kader (cadre) or Datscha (dacha). The 
OF | taiea and Western languages differ in other ways: a generation 


| din es } Е 
1 Л an Collectivized society tends to organize sentences differ- 


a 1 8 We more often than I. 

Pu] Were, St Germans’ more docile way of speaking (remember the 
ү j^ m r about the Germans all being docile, at least until they rose 
ag uk on n Year) has one pleasant aspect: visitors to the East re- 
ot d Sto the W much more courteous people are there. Eastern visi- 


4. qus Push €st, on the other hand, complain about the way West- 
May, 1. 200 shove (remember also the stereotype about 


being aggressive). They complain @¢-whaPtany Sahat c has shangsteIpe Germans ат 
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Ellbogengesellschaft, ox an 
elbow society. 

“We will have these 
differences for a long 
time to come,” says West 
German historian Mi- 
chael Wolffsohn. “They 
cannot simply be put 
aside. It took a long time 
for them to develop." But 
as former Chancellor 
Willy Brandt said on the 
opening of the Berlin 
Wall, “We are now in a 
situation where that 
which belongs together 
will grow together." 

All the economic 
problems can be negotiat- 
ed among the Germans 
themselves. But among 
Germany's neighbors, 
unification has aroused 
quite different concerns. 
Will a united Germany 
mean the rebirth of dread 
words like Lebensraum 
and Drang nach Osten? In 
short, will a united Germany turn nationalistic, threaten its neighbors 
and try to dominate Europe? “Today the Germans want to think of 
the future," says Fritz Stern, Seth Low professor of history at Colum- 
bia University, “but their neighbors are thinking of the past." 

On the evidence of the past two or three decades, which is all 
the evidence needed on most other political questions, such anxi- 
eties seem almost irrational. Germany was mostly united back in 
1949, when the U.S., British and French zones of military occupa- 
tion—70% of Germany's 1945 territory and 72% of its popula- 
tion—were merged to form the Federal Republic, headquartered 
in Bonn. Economically, the figures are even more impressive: the 
East German economy that is being joined to that of West Germa- 
ny next month forms only one-tenth of the combined total. In 
those past 40 years, during which the world witnessed cruel wars in 
Korea, Vietnam, Algeria, Lebanon, Afghanistan and Nicaragua, 
the mostly united Germans caused no one any trouble. 

Yet even the Germans' recent peacefulness can apparently be 
held against them. “The Federal Republic is unique among the great 
powers in [that] it came to life without a drop of blood being shed in 
its birth,” Arthur Miller wrote in the New York Times. “No German 
soldier can say, ‘I fought for democracy’. .. What Germans lack now 
is the consecration by blood of their democratic state . . . This is what 
keeps sucking the life out of German protestations of a democratic 
faith." But whose blood should the Germans have shed in their “con- 
secration," and what would Miller say if a German were foolish 
enough to offer such a gory theory of *democratic faith"? Otto von 
Bismarck certainly had no pretensions to any such thing when he 
said, “The great questions of the time are not decided by speeches 
and majority decisions . . . but by iron and blood.” 

Part of this self-induced anxiety about German unification de- 
rives from the widespread but questionable theory that different na- 
tions have different national characters, that the Germans, because 
of their history or their upbringing or whatever, are not only both 
docile and aggressive but also robot-like people who love order and 
discipline, work and war. Like the stereotypes of the snobbish Eng- 
lish or the immoral French or the crass Americans, such caricatures 
are generally created by one's enemies, often in times ofwar. “There 
is such a thing as national character, but it changes,” says William 
Manchester, a Wesleyan University adjunct professor of history and 
author of The Anns of Krupp. “And the German national character 
s are united by language, by culture. And 
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The coming unification of East 
and West is only the latest 
of many territorial changes 
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“Today the Germans 
want to think of the 
future, but their 
neighbors are 
thinking of the past." 
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young Germany—which is most of Germany today—is also united 
by a horror of the Second and Third Reichs." 

The real origin of the suspicions about Germany's future is, of 
course, its dark past, namely the crimes committed during the 
twelve-year reign of Adolf Hitler. Hitler did not commit those 
crimes by himself; other Germans piloted the bombers over War- 
saw, and other Germans operated the gas chambers at Auschwitz. 
Though the majority of today's Germans were not even born when 
those crimes were committed, the nation seems to remain tainted 
by the Nazi legacy that endures in the world's memory. Still, does 
anyone seriously believe the Germans secretly yearn to invade Po- 
land or rebuild Auschwitz? 


hile millions of people have learned a lot about the 
horrors of Hitler's Third Reich, it is widely forgotten 
that German history did not begin in 1933. Nor did it 
begin in 1871, when Bismarck created the autocratic 
Second Reich. Indeed, there is much to be learned about German 
history as a whole. It goes back more than 2,000 years, to a murky 
era when a variety of Germanic tribes lived in a land that, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, “either bristles with forests or reeks with swamps.” 
Even then, German tribes had a reputation as fearsome fighters, 
and it was immensely important to the future history of Europe 
that these tribesmen annihilated three Roman legions in the Teu- 
toburg Forest in A.D. 9, leaving the Rhine as the frontier between 
the Roman and Germanic worlds. But it was the Romans who 
originally invaded those forests to “pacify” the Germans, as they 
had pacified Gaul and Britain. “To robbery, slaughter, plunder 
they give the lying name of empire,” as a noble Briton named Gal- 
gacus declared in redefining Pax Romana. “They make a desert 
and call it peace.” 

The Germanic tribes began moving into Roman territory during 
the 3rd century, not as the “barbarian” invaders of popular legend 
but as immigrants and refugees. Even the Visigoths, who conquered 
Rome in 410, subjecting it, in Edward Gibbon’s majestic words, to 
“the licentious fury of the tribes of Germany and Scythia,” had origi- 
nally entered the empire peacefully, and many had loyally served in 


the Roman army. The celebrated sackifg Of IR@nbiovasnprimaniyxal Katha Elabsburgsaealareal power and we 


| 
The new 


humiliation, nothing like the all-out Roman destruction of sj 
luckless cities as Carthage, Thebes and Jerusalem. | m Сод 
act that 


The Roman Empire finally died in 476, when a Germanicdi| el 
tain named Odovakar responded to the Senate’s craven offeraft} stzing с} 
imperial purple by rejecting it as worthless; he ruled as King of le There 
The idea of restoring the empire three centuries later inspire! known а; 
Frankish leader Charlemagne to voyage to Rome in 800 and boy event tha 
himself crowned by the Pope. Both Germany and France dé] Acrowd. 
Charlemagne, for he governed from Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) | 
the territory under his rule rather closely resembled whatis юш t 
European Community. Not long after Charlemagne’s death, hone: 
er, his empire was divided among three grandsons. 

The Germans had a tradition of electing their leaders, an 
they eventually chose the ruler of Saxony to be their King. 5i 
Otto I, known as Otto the Great, achieved renown by реш 
a series of invasions by the Magyars and the Slavs. He pe 
Rome in 962 and had himself crowned as the new Roman Ro 
or. It seemed a great triumph, the final replacement ofthe 3 
Empire by the Germanic Holy Roman Empire, but it M 
volve Germans and Italians in each other's affairs for? | 
with disastrous effects on both. 2 eti & 

Throughout the Middle Ages, the idea of 2 шш Ful 
exercised a magnetic attraction, not only as a restora "o 
Roman Empire—looked back on as a kind of Golden ope 
also as a secular embodiment of Christendom. Since 
emperors claimed divine sanction for their supre 
two inevitably clashed. As part of the proces dt 
ances with German princes, while emperors courte 
of bishops. This struggle reached its height in the ed the 
when Pope Gregory VII and Henry IV each depos 
Both men died in disgrace. -ed monat j 

While France and Britain developed centralize yd 
the late Middle Ages, the German empire remaine olsa 
kingdoms, duchies, bishoprics, free cities and other сару got 
tory containing about 21 million inhabitants was rul e rg 
2,000 different authorities. In-the late 13th century, aps 


crown came into the hands of a Swiss family name’ yell 
аі came fro™ 
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possessions in Austria and 

Bohemia; the universal 
| empire had about as much 
authority as the United 
Nations today. 

Then, in 1517, the po- 
litical divisions became 
religious as well—and 
correspondingly bloodi- 
er. An obscure monk 
named Martin Luther 
nailed to the church door 
in Wittenberg his 95 the- 
ses against the Roman 
Church’s sale of indul- 
gences, partial pardons 
for souls in purgatory. 
___ When Pope Leo X issued 
a papal bull denouncing 
him as a heretic, Luther 
publicly burned the docu- 
ment. Emperor Charles 
V ordered him to submit 
to punishment, but the 
autonomous Elector of 
Saxony hid Luthur in a 
castle, where he translat- 
ed the New Testament 
into German and pub- 
lished a series of pam- 
| phlets arguing his views. 
gy The new faith, called Protestantism, spread rapidly across north- 

em Germany, aided by its being a German religion and also by the 
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3. Thirty Years' War over, the 
we К an Empire was fragmented 
| ш mosaic of autonomous entities 
1 3 


| ‘Over once blooming 


| There were serious outbreaks of civil strife in the 16th century, 
ied | mown as the Knights’ War and the Peasants’ War; the absurd 
nd be ‘vent that turned division into disaster occurred in Prague in 1618. 

Е Actowd of Protestant nobles, suspicious of two Habsburg envoys, 


threw the envoys and their secretary out a window in Prague castle 
and into a ditch 60 ft. below. After this episode, the defenestration 
at Prague, the nobles proceeded to elect a Protestant as King of 
Bohemia. The Habsburg Emperor Ferdinand II, who considered 
Bohemia a family fief, sent in an army that expelled the new King. 
There the troubles might have ended—if other nations had not 
been determined to play out their political and religious rivalries 
on the battlefield of Germany. 

The first to intervene was the Protestant King Christian IV of 
Denmark, financed by Protestant Britain. The armies of the Habs- 
burg-led Catholic League beat him back and forced him to sue for 
peace in 1629. The following year Sweden’s gifted and ambitious 
King Gustavus Adolphus proclaimed himself the leader of Ger- 
man Protestantism and invaded the country. He was substantially 
aided by financial largesse from Cardinal Richelieu, the chief min- 
ister of France, who willingly subordinated his own religious loyal- 
ties to the traditional French policy of opposing the Habsburgs, 
who in turn seemed to threaten France by their control of both 
Germany and Spain. Gustavus Adolphus was killed leading a cav- 
alry charge in 1632, but the Swedish army fought on. 

By this time, much of Germany was devastated and the starv- 
ing survivors reduced to misery. In one of Bertolt Brecht's best 
plays, Mother Courage, he sketched the scene: “The religious war 
has lasted 16 years, and Germany has lost half its inhabitants. 
Those who are spared in battle die by plague. Over once blooming 
countryside, hunger rages. Towns are burned down. Wolves prowl 
the empty streets...” 

It was then that Richelieu, fearing that a Swedish withdrawal 
might lead to peace, signed a treaty sending the French army to 
help the Swedes prolong the war. And so it went on for 14 more 
years. As usual in such disasters, nobody knows how many died. 
Probably the best estimate is 8 million, reducing Germany’s popu- 
lation from about 21 million to 13 million and inflicting a deep scar 
on the German collective memory. 

At this point, Germany could hardly be said to exist at all, ex- 
cept as a vague geographical term. The Treaty of Westphalia that 
ended the Thirty Years’ War in 1648 proclaimed the virtual sover- 
eignty of some 300 kingdoms, dukedoms, margravates and bishop- 
rics that made up the Holy Roman Empire. That empire could do 


Prussia will soon challenge 
Austria for leadership 


‘retarded nation.’ The 
nation never did have 

the opportunity to get 
a political education.” 
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By going to war against France— 
and excluding Austria—Bismarck 
creates a new German empire 


L 


Crowds swarmed | 
through the streets | 
ofParis chanting | 
“A Berlin! A Berlin!" | 


quered and Christianized in a 13th cr 
tury “crusade” by the Order d 
Teutonic Knights, but in the 15th cz 
tury the knights had to swear allegiant! 
to the kingdom of Poland. Only in 133) 
was the remote duchy of Prussia «ff 
quired through a marriage by the H 
henzollerns, the family that served 


nothing about the transfer to France of the three bishoprics of 
Metz, Toul and Verdun, the last of these to become famous three 
centuries later as the point at which the French vowed the German 
army would not pass. 

The French also had their eyes on other German territories. 
King Louis XIV laid claim to all of Alsace and part of the Rhine- 
land Palatinate. In 1681 he seized the imperial city of Strasbourg 
and then invaded the Palatinate. After an additional nine years of 
warfare, he gave up his claims to the Palatinate but kept Alsace. 

*Without law and justice," one contemporary German observ- 
er wrote, ^without protection from arbitrary taxation, uncertain of 
the lives of our sons, and of our freedom and our rights, the impo- 
tent prey of despotic power, our existence lacking unity and a na- 
tional spirit . . . this is the status quo of our nation." 


ordon Craig, professor emeritus of history at Stanford 

University and author of The Germans, sums up this 

tragic period by saying, “The Germans from earliest 

times were a free and independent people and dreadful 

things happened to them, which inhibited those qualities and in- 

duced others. After the Thirty Years’ War, habits of authoritar- 

ianism and dependence crept into the behavior of average Ger- 

mans. You did what your local ruler told you to do. One result is 

what one German writer has called the ‘retarded nation.’ The na- 

tion never did have the opportunity to get a political education, as 
in the English Enlightenment or the American Enlightenment.” 

It is true that the Habsburg emperors had other things on their 

minds besides German politics. They had to resist the Turkish inva- 

sion that swept to the gates of Vienna in 1600, and then they ad- 

vanced into the Balkans in the wake of the Turkish retreat. But the 

feebleness of the Habsburg suzerainty over fragmented Germany 

inspired not only the aggressiveness of France but also that of a new- 


comer—Prussia. Origina 


lly a Baltic tribe>thdnFtusitdnsnwercoorkul Kdraydboaenadio Riaddwavery idea of Germa 


electors of Brandenburg. Вга 
burg-Prussia was a rather bleak and impoverished land, its capitalo 
Berlin little more than a dusty garrison town. But the Hohenzollt 
were shrewd and single-minded in building up their wealth, th 
holdings and their army. When King Frederick the Great acqui 
the throne in 1740, just as Maria Theresa became Empress 0 An 
tria, he ruthlessly attacked her and seized the prosperous pro 
of Silesia. Maria Theresa fought two bitter and unsuccess 
revenge, then shamelessly joined Prussia and Russia in ра к 
Poland. Frederick thus joined together for the first time the van 
Hohenzollern holdings from East Prussia to the Rhine. m 

Frederick's Prussia claimed with some justice to i а н 
power in Europe, but his successors lacked his many ta sid 
when the French once again appeared on the horizon, MT 
nominiously collapsed before Napoleon on the battlefie wy a] 
Austria too was humbled, at Austerlitz. Napoleon fina ie i 
ished the moribund Holy Roman Empire in 1806, keepin ot 
of Emperor for himself. He seized all German Эш 
Elbe and created a French-dominated Confederati ahi 
Rhine, with his brother Jerome as King of Westphalia, ris, | 
to submit to French occupation until it paid a huge m try in 

It was the Russian winter and the Russian peasan reat 
that outlasted and outdid Napoleon in 1812, but а5, @ 
westward from Moscow with the ravaged remnants E үй” 
Armée, the repeatedly beaten Germans Prussians re ofl | 
alike—rose up again to fight what they still call the and df ch 
ation. An allied army defeated Napoleon at Leipzig 
back to Paris and then into exile. Я 

The Europe that was reconstituted at the e 
1815 included a new German Confederation, hea doms: 5. 
burgs of Austria but also containing 38 other Ke iini ا‎ 
free cities and various splinters. It had a great ur. 
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*Before very long," Bismarck wrote back to 
Berlin, ^we shall have to fight for our lives 


[ : i against Austria ... because the progress of 
| More than an abstract concept, a dream of lib- fi 5 š | events in Germany has no other issue.” Prus- 
| eral intellectuals. August Heinrich Hoffmann S ысы? ` е sia’s King William I appointed Bismarck as 
| ‘on Fallersleben summed it up when he wrote | ^ Minister-President in 1862, and within four 

4poem that began “Deutschland, Deutschland ў A N | years Bismarck was ready for a showdown with 
raid | “г Айе,” 5 eae’ |! Austria. He feared that he might lose. He did 
quid The last French invasion was the invasion = : 1 not fully realize that Prussia's brilliant chief of 


(another idea: revolution. When Paris mobs А ; staff, Count Helmuth von Moltke, had revived 

Werthrew King Louis-Philippe in 1848, radi- a= the army of Frederick the Great, making it 

Eb and nationalists all over Europe took once again Europe’s best. Moltke had 

d The Italians rose against the Habs- equipped his infantry with fast-firing breech- 
s EM gren in dormant Germany crowds RE rs e Td E strategy qtd 
san Marching t g ee erli the new railroads to speed troops into action. 

| ema, pee Be i o Hitler's expanding Third Reich will Within two weeks of the outbreak of war, 
ы eventually suppressed these demon- grab Austria ane SE ar betore Moltke attacked the Austrians near the village 
i of Königgrätz, also known as Sadowa, and cut 


tion: г 
tized Sby force, but not before liberals orga- 1 : t 
“чап electi them to pieces. Germany's three centuries of 


lon for a constituent assembly 
Ic ? > ч а H - BNE , 7 D Чч 
Met in Frankfu 3 “ | t intermittent civil war between north and south, 

e r e all- My 15 ? 
5 à t and dieit айп Bruta y Protestant and Catholic, Hohenzollern and 


ап сопс а 
Princes stitution. The German kings and E N Л; ae ood M 
idis constiution wit deep respected. ће morrer e Whatever Germanys 


|. "DProva]. T} З 
| - the le eci a С E 
a о зке decided tat they people need Bismarck was convinced, though, and 


fey; Put their ideas i ie _ 
ps the crown res into practice only nig f wholesome fear.” probably rightly, that France would never per- 
~ i Res Germany, to fen mit a united Germany under Prussian domina- 
tion. Nor were the surviving principalities like Bavaria and Saxony 

and Württemberg eager to be ruled from Berlin. Bismarck. the 

great believer in realpolitik, devised a solution to both problems: 

‘nth all that was required was a decisive war with France, now u nder the 
е і assertive rule of Napoleon Ш. Bismarck saw his opportunity when 

thy © members of аш less a county sa im a BER of Spanish generals, opposed to the dissolute Bourbon 
NS urg d pus confederation Still e n E but the Queen Isabella, offered the throne to a minor prince in the Hohen- 
E ng p. 5 delegates still exerted unofficial leadership, zollern family. The French were outrage ОС ноһсохо 4 


Ssian dele ins is must be changed. 
gate determined that this gr In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection. Haridwa 
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and declined the Spanish offer. The French unwisely 
pee isa hither assurances. William snapped at the French am- 
bassador that he had nothing further to say. When Bismarck slyly 
leaked word of this incident to the press, the French proclaimed 
themselves insulted and declared war. Crowds swarmed through 
Paris chanting “А Berlin! A Berlin! A Berlin!" 

Once again, Bismarck worried about his great gamble. The 
name of Napoleon still exerted a certain magic, and the French 
army, recently bloodied in fighting the Austrians in Italy, was 
widely and mistakenly thought to be Europe's best. Moltke invad- 
ed with 300,000 men, trapped the French at Sedan and over- 
whelmed them. Napoleon surrendered himself and 100,000 other 
survivors of the day's fighting. Bismarck would have been content 
to return home in triumph, but an improvised government In Paris 
proclaimed the Third Republic and vowed to continue the war. 
Moltke insisted on marching on Paris and besieging it. By now, 1t 
seemed clear to the German princes who had followed Prussia 
into the war that their future lay in a united Germany under Prus- 
sian leadership. As an added touch, Bismarck arranged to have 
William's imperial coronation as Kaiser (Caesar) take place in 
January 1871, in the palace of Versailles, that bastion of the Bour- 
bon kings, while the hungry citizens of nearby Paris endured the 
Prussian siege. 


1 0 N 


Bismarck's wars were now over. For the next 20 ye 
all his craft and guile to maintain the peace amon | 
stantly maneuvering rulers. In some ways, the German о Ој @ 
surprisingly progressive, providing, for example, the WS 
social security system. But it was also deeply "пдешс 
marck despised the legislators of the Reichstag ang x atic pi 
sponsible to them, only to the Kaiser, whom he bullied k х 
into doing what Bismarck wanted. (“It is not easy to be сур B 
under such a Chancellor," the Kaiser once lamented, NI 
ous army also answered only to the Kaiser, and Moltke ero A di 
ly that the military should have an influential voice jn the es t| europe’ 
foreign policies. Having come late into the world of power È of powe 
and the yearning for greatness, the military believeq c | 1910] 
should have colonies in Africa, just like Britain and France | an natio 
large navy to protect its booming foreign trade. a 


o long as Bismarck was Chancellor, he kept eye i | The т 
under control: his control. Everyone expected thai] and pre 
the aged William finally died, his relatively liberal reply, t 
high-minded son Frederick would lead the empire | 0 
more enlightened era. But when William did die, in 1888, raj 


ick was already mortally ill with throat cancer, and so the ni ud 
passed to his temperamental and bellicose son, William It Mus 


Broken Dreams on the Road to Merger 


ByJAMES O. JACKSON 


Gé R evolution is like Saturn,” wrote the 

playwright Georg Büchner of the 
collapse of antiaristocratic uprisings in the 
Hesse of the 1830s. “It eats its own 
children.” 

That line is repeated frequently these 
days by some of the churchmen, pacifists, 
ecologists and intellectuals who lighted the 
candles and led the marches in East Ger- 
many’s overthrow of communism in 1989. 
They had thought the G.D.R. had some- 
thing worth preserving, something to set it 
apart from the rough-and-tumble “elbow 
society” of the West. They dreamed of so- 
cialist reform. The people they were lead- 
ing, it turned out, dreamed of something 
else. The cry “Wir sind das Volk!””—We are 
the people—gave way to “Wir sind ein 
Volk!"— We are one people—which was 
the campaign slogan of Helmut Kohl’s 
Christian Democratic Union. Calls for re- 
form and rebirth in East Berlin turned al- 
most overnight into a popular demand for 
unification and hard currency. 

The change produced a sharp debate 
among intellectuals on both sides. It hurt the 
feelings and perhaps the reputations of writ- 
ers once honored for their courage, and it re- 
vealed an unsuspected and disillusioning 
preoccupation with money in both societies. 

The debate began in earnest with a 
manifesto entitled For Our Country, writ- 

_ ten last November by several East German 
"intellectuals, including authors Christa 
Wolf and Stefan Heym. The document ad- 


vocated “self-reliance” in a free and inde- 
pendent G.D.R. and counseled East Ger- 
mans to “try to develop a society that 
guarantees peace and social justice, indi- 
vidual freedom, and the protection of the 
environment.” The alternative was to ac- 
cede to the “unjust conditions that influen- 
tial economic and political circles in West 
Germany demand.” That, the manifesto 
asserted, would represent a “sellout of our 
material and moral values.” 

For Our Country set off instant contro- 
versy. Critics saw it as élitist and insulting to 
the intelligence of people who had suffered 
too long under communism. “Now that the 
thin veneer of a rigid society has been swept 
aside, the deep chasm between intellectuals 
and the people is revealed,” declared Mon- 
ika Maron, an East German writer who 
moved to the West in 1988 because authori- 
ties refused to publish her books. She at- 
tacked the writers for having accepted the 
perquisites of a corrupt regime. “Authors in 
the G.D.R. were always a special, cherished 
group,” Maron said. “And I don't mean just 
the privileges they got from the authorities. I 
mean the adoration showered upon them by 
people who don’t even read books." 

Others joined in, striking especially hard 
at Wolf, whose latest work, a novella called 
What Remains, is about a woman writer be- 
ing tailed by the East German security ser- 
vices—Stasi—in the late '70s. Wrote Die 
Zeit critic Ulrich Greiner: “Christa Wolf, 
the most prominent author of her country, 
an SED member until the last moment, a vic- 
tim of the Stasi? Before Noy. 9, the publica- 
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tion of this text would have been a4] 
tion, culminating surely in the елі 
poet laureate Christa Wolf and рю и 
her emigration. But afterward, the pä 
tion is merely embarrassing.” } 
Ultimately, the question was т 
March in East German polling | 
where the notion of retaining an 
dent East Germany—or even a loe 
Germany confederation—was te} 
Nevertheless, doubts—and debate ® 
ue. Some East Germans fear that ida 
of unification is robbing them of e% 
in self-government. “When уош ^ 
drives the car for the first time; Ov" 
her, ‘Move over, I’m better atit, И 
ard Schróder, the parliamentary A 
the East German Social Demon | 
Meixstatt, a teacher fro Erke 
Berlin, agrees. “We have | 
lage once,” she says, referrin 
rule; with Bonn taking char ge 
put under guardianship. 
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n mother once said,““My son will be the ruin of 


many went to war on the same side with Austria, also ordered a 
mobilization. Germany declared war on France. 

The German military strategy against France, known as the 
Schlieffen Plan, called for a massive offensive through Belgium. 


* pg of vO? Bp 
Geng to tolerate the domination of the 73-year-old Bis- 
willi forced him out of office, took charge of military 


. William $ ee 
gares n matters, and left the rest to underlings. “When you The Germans sent Brussels an ultimatum saying they had to vio- 
gdiplo eak of this highly organized people,” said a visiting late the frontier; then they invaded. Britain, which might other- 


a to the P “ Н б 
heat’ gu official. Lord Haldane, “you will find not only confusion 
z^ Britis „ 
f шл rent kind of chaos governed the unending sparring of 
| ^ di great powers. This was the age of the supposed balance 
| Europe $ "which meant constant threats, feints, attacks and trea- 
ч of power» tect against surprise attacks. When a band of pro-Serbi- 
| ties OPE lists assassinated the Austrian Crown Prince Ferdinand 
m Evo in 1914, all the great powers found themselves en- 
Е ae a net of commitments that almost guaranteed disaster. 
triacs sent an ultimatum to Serbia demanding to pursue 
| rosecute the assassins. Though the Serbs sent a conciliatory 
Y an a the Austrians declared war on Serbia. The Russians, who 
eral И, as the champion of all Slavic states, ordered a mobilization. 
геі) The Germans, who had a commitment to join Austria if it was at- 
Fit sacked, sent ап ultimatum to the Russians telling them to cancel 
e m heir mobilization. When this was ignored, Germany declared war 
IL) on Russia. France, which had a treaty to join Russia in case Ger- 


wise have remained neutral, had a commitment to defend Belgian 
neutrality; thus London joined what had already become World 
War I. Historians of the day spent a good deal of effort trying to 
demonstrate German “war guilt,” but in retrospect, it all seems 
more a tragedy of errors. Whatever warlike enthusiasm the Ger- 
mans felt was derived from the expectation that the struggle would 
be short, like those of 1866 and 1870. The Germans did not have 
the resources for a long war, and their leaders embarked on the 
road to ruin with a certain fatalism. Chancellor Theobald von 
Bethmann Hollweg was described by a colleague as “like a drown- 
ing man.” 

The Schlieffen Plan somewhat optimistically called for a bold 
sweep all the way to Paris and then an encirclement of the French 
defenders. The Germans cautiously diluted the plan just enough 
to enable the French to block the offensive at the Marne, within 50 
km of Paris. Then came the years-long horrors of trench warfare, 
with thousands of lives wasted for the capture of a few hundred 
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VOICES OF CAUTION: EMIGRE WRITER MARON, WEST GERMAN NOVELIST GRASS AND EAST GERMAN AUTHOR WOLF 
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m raving subtly to concerns over cost; the 
[ш lan Democrats suffered two signifi- 
Cor electoral Setbacks in May that were at- 
» hy = dto those worries, But political poll- 

Emacs Ways: seven out of ten West 
silk ac E | favor unity even if they might 
ceased for it. At one point, Lafon- 
tlamenta a split in his party by calling for 
lle, У defeat ofthe economic treaty 
е Sto unification. 
Abate cone emotional argument in the 
DIS eo nay Germany’s past and the hor- 
d. Tts es in the name of the Father- 
“шеп We Passionate proponent is the 
И %, who St German novelist Günter 
pA d be d holds that a unified country 
D RON danger to itself and others. Ina 
PY Gra, ted in Frankfurt last Febru- 
€clared, “Auschwitz speaks 
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against even a right of self-determination, 
because one of the preconditions for the 
horror, besides other, older urges, was a 
strong, united Germany. Not Prussia, not 
Bavaria, not even Austria alone could have 
developed and carried out the will and the 
method for organized genocide; it re- 
quired a united Germany. We have every 
reason to be afraid of ourselves as a func- 
tioning unity . .. We cannot get by Ausch- 
witz. We shouldn't even try- 

Although Grass's pronouncements 
caused a stir in intellectual circles, they 
have had no impact on the quickening po- 
litical evolution since last November. If 
in the direction of the de- 
science, has caused it. 
is a revolution?" asks 
tant professor of cul- 


there is a change 1 
bate, money, not con 
“Can we really call th 
Irene Runge, an assis 


tural anthropology at East Berlin's Hum- 
boldt University. “It’s more of a U turn. 
The question is whether we'll get Weimar 
as it could have been, or Weimar as it end- 
ed up,” referring to the between-the-wars 
republic that ended with Hitler coming to 
power. Those who fear the latter are dis- 
turbed at the scene in front of East Ger- 
man stores, where grumbling consumers 
work out the new mathematics: East Ger- 
man jam at 1.94 ostmarks has made way for 
West German jam at 6.49 ostmarks; “East 
bread," 70 pfennigs a loaf, is losing out to 
“West bread,” at 4.99 ostmarks. In the 
months to come, nostalgia for the days 
when food was bad but cheap—and work 
perhaps pointless but easy—could spread 
significantly. —Reported by James L. Graff and 
Rhea Schoenthal/Berlin 
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THE IMPERIAL WAR MUSEUM 
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meters of barbed wire and mud. Plus all the horrors that modern 
technology could add to the arts of combat: bombers, tanks, ma- 
chine guns, poison gas. When it was over, four years later, more 
than 3 million Germans and Austro-Hungarians were dead, as 
well as 1.7 million Russians, 1.4 million French, 900,000 Britons, 
650,000 Italians and 126,000 Americans—not just numbers, but 
the best of a whole generation. The German, Austrian and Rus- 
sian empires disappeared. ; 


hile mutinous German soldiers attacked their offi- 

cers in the streets of Berlin, the socialists simply pro- 

claimed from the balcony of the imperial palace the 

birth of what would be known to history as the Wei- 
mar Republic, named after the Goethean city where its constitu- 
tion was drafted. Though still physically united—minus West 
Prussia, which was turned over to the newly independent Poland 
to give it a corridor to the sea—Germany was still divided against 
itself. Traditionalists in the army, business, the judiciary and the 
schools never believed in the republic at all. Right-wing extrem- 
ists, including a young Austrian demagogue named Adolf Hitler, 
attempted coups in 1920 and 1923. Others sabotaged the political 
process by assassinations. A powerful Communist Party periodi- 
cally staged strikes and street battles. The punitive peace treaty 
imposed at Versailles forced Germany to pay huge war damages. 
Out of that came the ruinous inflation of 1923, when the reichs- 
mark plummeted to 4.2 trillion to the dollar, wiping out both the 
savings and the faith of the middle class. 

Substantial U.S. aid helped the Weimar Republic to right itself 
in thé late 20s; prosperity and stability returned, and culture 
flourished—novelist Thomas Mann, composers Arnold Schón- 
berg and Kurt Weill, Walter Gropius and the other Bauhaus ar- 
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chitects. But it was a fragile recovery, overseen by a badly split} Nazis Ic 
ered Reichstag and the ancient President Paul von Hindenbut} mated $ 
the losing commander in the war. When the Wall Street crasht fought i 
1929 set off a worldwide depression, Germany's new prosy". funds, * 
crumbled. The number of unemployed soared from 1.5 million’ for Berl 
almost 2.5 million in just the month of January 1930. Those" | "Allch; 
still held jobs had to take pay cuts; coal miners' average wages." 
example, sank nearly 20% in 1931. 

And a new voice was heard in the land, shouting t 
all the fault of the “system,” of foreigners and Jews. 
awake!" cried Adolf Hitler, and a frightened, impove jy! le 
traumatized people began to listen. In private, the neu wl fake 
had a different view: “Brutality is respected. The peoP (e. i 
wholesome fear. They want to fear something. They мап", 
опе to frighten them and make them shudderingly su 

Hitler’s National Socialist Party, which had only 1! in 19 
bers in 1926, metastasized to 120,000 in 1929, to 1 mi) n” 
Wealthy industrialists began contributing handsome Y ot t 
Reichstag, the Nazis held an insignificant twelve seats ats Ё 
elections of 1930. They hoped then to gain perhaps ?- "iyi 
won 107, becoming Germany's second largest party- "roc i a aide 


hat this” 
“Germ 
erished & 
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17,000 | ! 


doubled their strength to 230 seats, by far the largest „| lake 
Reichstag. 5: 
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there some fatal flaw in the history and evolution oS one e MS 

predestined it to the swastika and the gas chamber Je, $i M W 

everything that has happened may seem inevitable; ayt i Men. 
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cause of the fact that it did happen. Yet it Js extraord i ND 
narrowly Hitler triumphed, how many accidents an 1 

to line up. 
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"> German-occupied 


ен of Hitler's offensives, Nazi power stretched 
t Tie Atlantic coast of Occupied France to the Soviet Caucasus 
j 


tis Hitler is an error of history. 
does not belong in German history 
all. And therefore he will perish.” 


i 
"He still did not have a majority in 1932, and the constitution 
«mitted President Hindenburg to name any Chancellor he 
wished, authorizing him to rule by a series of presidential decrees. 
Î Te first time Hindenburg summoned Hitler and asked him to 
Il support a conservative regime headed by a dapper courtier named 
Franz von Papen, Hitler demanded full power for himself; Hin- 
— —| denburg not only refused but dressed Hitler down for lacking 
_| chivalry.” In the last pre-Hitler elections in November 1932, the 
ly spl} Nazis lost strength, from 230 seats to 196. The party was an esti- 
dent mated $5 million in debt, unable to pay the Storm Troopers who 
cras ү fought its street battles; they even went out with tin cups to solicit 
rospe] funds, “The future looks dark and gloomy,” the Nazi party chief 


d pectin, Joseph Goebbels, wrote in his diary at the start of 1933. 
jose Wi ote Ir Ü 

ages chances and hopes have quite disappeared. 

this hen in the first week of January, chances and hopes al- 
erm most miraculously returned. Papen, who had been edged 
ei w out of the chancellorship by another courtier, General 
J 


Kurt von Schleicher, made a speech urging that the Nazis 
into a conservative coalition. A banker in the audience 
Papen and Hitler to his home in Cologne to explore the 
-tapen proposed that he and Hitler head the conservative co- 


tic Hi be taken 
ple mY vite 
nt som} idea 


np n 85 co-Chancellors. Hitler insisted that he had to be the sole 
| К oly “7. When somebody mentioned the idea to Hindenburg, the 
b b Hye replied, “Surely you do not think that I would appoint 
; pti Ë| tre Usttian corporal Chancellor of Germany!" Then came a se- 
ae 8 between Hitler and Hindenburg’s son Oskar. Hitler 
93 i бее? Promised Oskar rich rewards if he cooperated uS 
pci" | Naide Ed to expose him for graft if he refused. Driving away wit 


n à 
ieu? + SKA said that “it could not be helped; the Nazis hadito 
ао the government.” aes 
Cent Hindenburg authorized Papen to negotiate for a 


"d Iv $e А PEE 
Chan ative coalition and then approved Papen's plan: Hitler as 


3 inthe or, Papen as Vice Chancellor, with only two other Nazis 
k ile Sven-member Cabinet. “In this way,” said the non-Nazl 
À ето Economic Affairs, “we will box Hitler in.” A fatal ps 

| S month later, the Reichstag was in flames. and Hit er 
“Sofa Ing Hindenburg to suspend the constitutional guaran 
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This Hitler is an error of history,” said the eminent German 
philosopher Ernst Cassirer. *He does not belong in German histo- 
ry at all. And therefore he will perish.” Columbia's Fritz Stern 
cites that judgment, in Dreams and Delusions: The Drama of Ger- 
man History, as an example of the myopia and passivity that the 
German upper classes showed toward Hitler. Yet in a strange wav, 
Cassirer was right. As alien to the tradition of Moltke as to that of 
Mozart, Hitler really was an error of history—and he did perish. 
But history fulfills itself in strange ways; the tragedy was that about 
50 million people also died before the prophecy came true. 

And now what? 

“I do not think that a unified Germany will necessarily be un- 
problematic for its neighbors, but the Germans are entitled to 
have a unified state if they want it," says Charles Maier, professor 
of history at Harvard University and author of The Unmasterable 
Past. “It’s a peaceful Germany. And it's a period in which armies 
and navies are not going to count for as much as they did. When it 
comes to history, context is everything, and the context of world 
politics is vastly different from what it once was." 

“There is no European country that hasn't had its moments of 
trying to swallow up its neighbors, and I don't think Germany is 
any worse than any other country," says Carl Schorske, Princeton 
professor emeritus of history and author of Fin de Siécle Vienna. 
*Since the war, Germany has become rather European. In fact, 
even in the clues of personal behavior—the way people walk, the 
way people greet you, the way they speak their language—in all 
these things, there has been a tremendous change in Germany 
since the Nazis. I don't see another Nazism оп the horizon. I'm 
much more worried about building a structure that will have some 
stabilizing power while Europe pulls itself together after terrible 
years of division." 

“Germany is not a fixed concept or entity,” says Gordon Craig. 
“Its something that has changed through the years. The history of 
Germany has been a long, slow, disappointed voyage toward the 
light, toward popular freedom. It started with the Enlightenment 
and was defeated. It was tried again after the liberation from 
France and was defeated again. It tried to revive and was defeated 
by the way Germany was united in 1870. Finally, thanks to the ut- 
ter destruction of Germany in 1945, it got another chance, and is 
now being realized. I certainly think we should be celebrating re- 
unification with at least two cheers." 

*The Germans are being given a second chance," says Stern. 
“That is the rarest of gifts, and one can only hope that they will do 
justice to it. The Germans deserve friends who feel the burden of 
the past, as so many of them do, but who have compassion for a 
people that have had so rich and terrifying a history." 

In Germany itself, there are still observers capable of taking the 
future a little less seriously. One of the cleverest is the novelist and 
critic Hans Magnus Enzensberger, whose latest book, Europe, Eu- 
rope, includes a scene in which an American reporter visits Berlin in 
the vear 2006. He finds himself in the midst of an environmental 
conference being conducted in the traditional Berlin style. 
“Masked demonstrators from the eco-anarchist milieu clashed 
with officers of the environmental police. A representative of the 
chemical industry, who made profuse ritual protestations of humil- 
ity and reassurance, was shouted down.” Going to look at the one- 
time Berlin Wall, the reporter finds that it is now a nature preserve. 
“A unique biotope," says an official. “There are wild rabbits here, 
hedgehogs, opossums.” The problem is that the environmentalists” 
efforts to get rid of the Wall are being blocked by art historians. 
“They regard the Wall as a work of art,” the official complains, “be- 
cause of the graffiti.” An expatriated Scot finally explains to the 
American that the “famous reunification” back in the 1990s was 
“all just coffee and cakes." “Do you still remember how frightened 
of the Germans everyone was in the “90s? And what's happened? 
Nothing at all. Since then the German bogeyman has very quietly 
been laid to rest. We fell for it because we didn't know the first thing 
about German history." — Reported by James O. Jackson/Bonn 
and Jeffery C. Rubin/New York 
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The Fine Art of Bridge Building 


s unification approach- 
| es, the search is on for 
| ways to deal with a po- 
fi tentially dominating 
| new force on the Continent. No 
' ||!  onewas prepared for the advent of 
| a united Germany; even the Ger- 
mans do not seem all that eager to 
take on the responsibilities implic- 
it in an expanded international 
role. “We are all trying to act as if 
nothing has changed,” says a se- 
nior French foreign policy adviser. 
In fact, everything has changed 
since the Wall came down last 
year. In geopolitical terms, the 
01 center of Europe is shifting east- 
ward from Britain and France to 
settle—if uneasily for the mo- 
ment—in Germany, the fulcrum 
of a wider Europe stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Soviet frontier, 
possibly to the Urals. 

For the first time since World 
War II, Germany is looking to- 
ward full sovereignty, unfettered 
by the World War II victors—a 
process that is well under way. 
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Even with full sovereignty, a need for diplomatic restraint 
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Last week the East and West Ber- 
lin municipalities jointly decided to tear 
down the Wall along its entire length, ex- 


German leaders are only too well 
aware of the need to remove such con- 


Crechos 
seems to be searching for a face-savit) buffer zc 
compromise. Says a British diplomat: "| between 


cept for a section to remain asa memorial. cerns—and the top priority of Bonn's for- must assure his critics that a unified Get} coopera 
As German power gradually comes into its eign policy is to reassure others as often as many is not a threat and even benefits tt} Bonn wi 
own, there is debate abroad over how to necessary that 40 years of democracy have Soviets economically.” | ance 
gauge it, harness it and live with it. indelibly changed the country, that neither In his latest maneuver, Gorbachevpt| 0‹ 
Й Apprehension lingers. The Soviets аге the Germans пог anyone else is about to posed last week that a united Germ pinion, 
jittery about Germany's military potential, measure power again in 19th century terms could remain a full NATO member 5010 tay eve 
the Poles fearful of its possible territorial of military might. as it maintained a vaguely defined “8% dies lik 
ambitions, the British watchful of its grow- Chancellor Helmut Kohl regularly re- ciate membership" in the Warsaw Pat Pll C 
ing political influence. The French—and states his government’s commitment to The suggestion was swiftly rejected by) Ponder 
other Europeans—are particularly anxious NATO, even though the fading Soviet U.S. and Britain, as well as by Kohl. 2 ership, 
to smother any latent German nationalism threat has changed the alliance’s military the Chancellor: “We want to be mem") Majority 
in the embrace ofa politically united Euro- mission. His pledge more or less comforts of analliance and NATO is the one.” | J WO 
pean Community. Says Anne-Marie le most—except the Soviet Union, which is Privately the Soviets appear to bem Ups 
Gloannec, a specialist in German affairs at only slowly adjusting to new realities. Al- flexible. Meeting for the fourth time P AR 
the Fondation Nationale des Sciences Poli- though Mikhail Gorbachev, under pres- weeks Foreign Minister Eduard She. ae 
tiques in Paris: “There is a great dealofun- sure from Soviet hard-liners for having lost nadze and his West German courte hi у 
certainty, and that means we will perhaps Eastern Europe, stressed his opposition to Hans-Dietrich Genscher, talked fo? Ru 
see dangers where none exist, insults full NATO membership for a united Ger- than seven hours last week about "d for Me 
where none have been intended. many at the recent Washington summit, he ny’s place in the future of the Wes J NI d 
POLITICAL MILEPOSTS - 2 E ne | Nese: 

j с MESES a a t 
Parliamentary approval in Economic union. The reach ni ing of NATO 5 
Bonn and East Berlin of the of the deutsche mark and Co Part HS Зилан " Ppa h Й fate ( 
state treaty on economic West German economic and Soviet Union in Moscow. agenda will focus ОП аа 
union. The accord welfare laws extends to East Mikhail Gorbachev's unification and Europe ing} mets 
establishes identical “social Germany. Most border stewardship, including his security and on опта; ply, 
market” systems in Eastand restrictions are lifted. Germany policy, is likely to aresponse to Gorbacl i hoy 
West. come under review. proposal for a treaty w М 
Warsaw Pact. & 
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orted “significant progress.” 
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MT Soviet soldiers had held 


ing Germans for four weeks. 
"s brother Akaki died during 
ays of that battle. 


By) ue td diplomacy is aimed at making 
d Geman je -NATO membership—at 
| йе! ашау palatable to Moscow. Al- 

past 


he Kohl government rejects any 
houst -ingles out Germany for special 
D 


parate treatment from the other NATO 
| 019 


allies, Bon 
| deep cut 
forces tO 


as 
| т, current complement of 494,300; 


| hat remains of East Germany's 174,000- 
Î rong army, already in disarray, could be 
|| gore than halved. Soviet troops deployed 
| in East Germany, numbering 380,000, 
| could remain for a transitional period. 
xaro, in the meantime, is about to reas- 
ws radically a defense doctrine that leans 
| heavily on nuclear-weapons use in Europe 
deter conventional attack. The Warsaw 
Pact has already decided to transform itself 
IM into a mainly political organization. 
| Vague suggestions of potential agree- 
| nents between the rival alliances are draw- 
i} ing some interest. Markus Meckel, the 
East German Foreign Minister, has urged 
that East German territory, along with 
Cechoslovakia and Poland, be declared a 
e-savit| buffer zone; Moscow has proposed a treaty 
nat: "| between the two pacts covering political 
ied бї} cooperation and military coordination. 
efits Вп would not object to an alliance-to- 
lance nonaggression accord. 
If German foreign policy reflects public 
‘| Ооп, as it does in most democracies, it 
o Tay eventually create some problems with 
S| es like the U.S. and Britain. A March 
d pl In Germany showed only 43.3% of re- 
ч Pondents favoring continued NATO mem- 
үр with 49.6% choosing neutrality. А 
ey of those surveyed —56.5%—said 
" Would welcome a withdrawal of U.S. 
ees from West Germany. The Kohl gov- 
T itii rejects even the slightest hint of 
"m we That was never a serious op- 
ad th JS a Bonn official. “We could have 
atin 1955.» 
for ue ake compromise more attractive 
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ma ie enam policymakers also talk of 
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organization, the 35-nation Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, 
would assume a crisis-management and 
conciliation role, in which the Soviets 
would participate. 

The entire construct would be part of 
what the Germans consider their major 
foreign policy role in the future: providing 
a bridge between the once divided parts of 
Europe. In that context, the NATO problem 
could dissipate in the larger task of build- 
ing a new, Continent-wide security system. 
An important inducement for the Soviets 
is a West German credit guarantee of any- 
where from $13 billion to $20 billion, in- 
tended to help Gorbachev through his eco- 
nomic crisis. *One should not assume that 
one can buy German unity," said 
Genscher. Nonetheless, the offer is not 
likely to hurt. 

So committed is Kohl to European in- 


tegration that two months ago he joined ^ Mader/London 
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ince taking office in 1974, Hans-Dietrich Genscher, the savvy doyen of Europe- 
an foreign ministers, has had no rival in directing the course of Bonn's foreign 
policy. Still, there are influential figures in the capital, generally operating behind the 
scenes, who have helped shape policy in the past and are likely to play influential roles 
in the future. Most notable among them are two éminences grises, one a Social Dem- 
ocrat, the other a Christian Democrat. 
Short and plump, rarely without his 
pipe, Egon Bahr, 68, is the intellectual 
mentor of the West German Social Dem- 
ocrats. He was the strategist behind Ost- 
politik, the policy Chancellor Willy Brandt 
pioneered in 1969 in seeking reconcilia- 
tion and rapprochement with Eastern Eu- 
rope and the Soviet Union. To Washing- 
ton’s displeasure, Bahr was even then 
formulating plans for unification based on 
a neutral and demilitarized zone in Cen- 
tral Europe. Should the spp replace Hel- 
mut Kohls conservative coalition govem- gg 
ment in Bonn, Bahr would once again become а more visible presence, 
representing the sPp's left wing in the creation of foreign policy. Born in the small 
town of Tretfurt in what is now East Germany, Bahr did compulsory labor in a steel 
mill during World War I, then became a journalist in West Berlin. He joined the 
spp in 1957 to begin his career in politics and struck up an immediate and close 
friendship with Brandt, then the mayor of West Berlin. do: | 
Kohls closest confidant in the steel-and-glass chancellery building in Bonnis Horst 
Teltschik, 50, currently his foreign policy adviser and an aide for the past 18 years. Like 
Bahr, the slim, curly-haired Teltschik did not come through the foreign office. Born in 
Klantendorf, Bavaria, he graduated in political science from the Free University of 
Berlin in 1969. After a brief stint as а schoolteacher, he took a job at Christian Demo- 
cratic party headquarters in Bonn. His energy, dedication and keen sensitivity to the 
olitical climes quickly brought him to Kohl's attention; Teltschik joined Kohl's staff. 
s an aide in 1972. In serving as the Chancellor's foreign affairs troubleshooter to- 
day—as during a secret mission to Moscow last month to discuss aspects of unifica- 
tion— Teltschik has on occasion irritated Genscher, especially in instances in which 
the Chancellery has bypassed the Foreign Ministry. Teltschik, a rising star in the CDU, 
ck Genscher's feline political touch but has sure political instincts about which 
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THE EMINENCES GRISES: 
TELTSCHIK AND BAHR 


Т as Kohl's initial reluctance to publicly recognize the permanence of Po- 
land's western borders—play well with some voters. L| 


President François Mitterrand in a call for 
a giant leap toward political union among 
the twelve E.C. members. The message: no 
need to fear Germany—even in its new 
form—so long as it is nestled in the em- 
brace of a politically integrated Europe. 
Skepticism still lingers, though, and many 
European diplomats expect that strains 
may grow in the Paris-Bonn partnership as 
German foreign policy grows more asser- 
tive. Yet a united Germany is bound to ad- 
here to the tacit agreement of the past 40 
years, that its foreign policy can work only 
if it is acceptable to still wary neighbors. 
Says a senior NATO diplomat in Brussels: 
“Germany holds the key to stability in Eu- 
rope. We must hope that it will continue to 
show the same awareness of our collective 
needs in the future as in the past.” All the 
signals are that it will. — Ву Frederick Painton. 
Reported by James O. Jackson/Bonn and William 
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THE MEMORY OF DEFEAT AND VICTORY: GERMAN TROOPS INVA 
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rivalry, 


Atomic Era, Preatomic Analogies 


One Soviet view: a neutral Germany would cause instability; 
membership in NATO would be easier to swallow 


By ALEXANDER BOVIN MOSCOW 


erman unification does not make 

anyone particularly happy, ex- 

cept the Germans. Everyone is 

worried, but it is considered bad 
manners to show it. For that reason, greet- 
ings, congratulations and optimistic state- 
ments of all shades and nuances dominate 
the political scene. 

The wave of concern in the West is 
spreading mostly among the political and 
economic élite; average people remain rel- 
atively unconcerned. In the East—in the 
Soviet Union specifically—the situation is 
different. It is those “down below” who are 
concerned, while those “up above” remain 
relatively calm. Average people recall the 
events of 1941 and express their concern 
that the liquidation of the G.D.R. and the 
emergence of a NATO-allied Grossdeutsch- 
land will push the Germans along the path 
of military adventure again. 

The same eternal story. We keep pro- 
jecting our past into the future. But pre- 
nuclear analogies do not really apply to 
the nuclear age. In his memoirs, former 
party leader Nikita Khrushchev’s son-in- 
law, Alexei Adzhubei, recalls how Khru- 

shchev once was host to a delegation of 
West German journalists. A guest asked 
how many missiles it would take to elimi- 
nate West Germany entirely. Khrushchev 
made a phone call to find out and then an- 
Swered, “Seven!” As long as the Soviet 


Alexander Bovin is a political columnist who 
writes on foreign affairs for Izvestia. 
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Union has those seven, there is no point in 
recalling 1941. 

Unfortunately, it takes time for 
nuclear-age logic to penetrate thick layers 
of psychological prejudice accumulated 
through the long prenuclear years. The 
Soviet Union's position must take into ac- 
count the state of public opinion and reck- 
on with not only rational political judg- 
ment but also deep-rooted mass prejudice. 
Hence the resolute opposition to member- 
ship of a united Germany in NATO and the 
thesis for a neutral Germany. Both points 
raise serious doubts. 

Germany is neither Switzerland nor 
Austria. Germany is a mighty power. Both 
the West and the East will feel a great 
temptation to pull it over to their respec- 
tive sides, to win the sympathies of Ger- 
mans. Fans of both teams in this tug-of-war 
will definitely emerge within a united Ger- 
many as well. Thus a neutral Germany will 
emerge as a source of suspicion, mutual 
mistrust and political instability, rather 
than a stabilizing factor in the heart 
of Europe. 

What does NATO membership mean in 
practical terms? That the alliance will add 
a 110,000-sq.-km chunk of territory in the 
East. So what? I do not think that such a 
change could negatively affect Soviet secu- 
rity. My strategic judgment is limited, and 
I may be mistaken; after all, I am just a 
lieutenant. But unfortunately neither the 
marshals nor the generals have dispelled 
my delusions. 

One hears sometimes that if the 


G.D.R. adopted NATO colors, it would de- 
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stroy the balance between NATO and 
Warsaw Pact. This can hardly be accept [he 
as a correct argument. The balance thata 
isted between NATO and the Warsaw Ps} pean- 
has already been destroyed— quite funi] ii 
mentally. It has been upset by the politic} the leve 
changes in Eastern Europe that ha} placem 
turned the Warsaw Pact into a mere ft} with a p 
mality devoid of content. Son 

Bismarck used to say, “We Germ} that the 
fear God and nothing else on earth; and} threat, 
is the fear of God, and nothing else, È} role of 
makes us love and cherish peace.” Cty Wester: 
temporary Germans, one suspects, doa} tion of 
even fear God. So this German Godt] keep te 
ing tradition may not be a solid guaran here, i 
of their commitment to peace. Other g} ‘To's 
antees have to be found, and such gui] that thr 
tees do exist. | eto) 

A united Germany—within the p оет 
borders—is part and parcel of an inte an ne 
ed Europe and an all-European S b. 
system. Only the incorporation of d yide 
ny, like any other European county in 
solid network of interdependent on TT 
tually beneficial cooperation can P ii ТЫ. 
the firm bedrock of stability Ш =, Áinher 
Europe. | 

The idea has been put forward E { 
would be desirable if two process” | 
oped in parallel: the unification 0^ * y 
ny and the emergence of all jd : 
litical structures outside the © voll 
That will not work. The speeds! NU 
too different. In view of every! ification” | 
taken place so far, German UM ра, 
become a fact long before VP сү 
floor of the all-European house af tue 


that each country adjust И5 oe An 
changes sweeping the Continen og р 
The history of Russian tont û 
tions is not encouraging: í c 
Germans viewed the lanes 


r as their Lebensraum, con- 
jry—and clashes— between Ger- 
ПУ sia) and Russia were inevitable. 
D vitable were the geopolitical 
J just as puilt from St. Petersburg—now 
1—10 Paris and from St. Peters- 
SU цол, which were meant to iso- 
erlin. There have been exceptions to 
ition —the Rapallo Pact, the 1922 
ihe пай t re-established diplomatic rela- 
aty be in Moscow and Berlin, for one. 
fons be exceptions Were there because of 
ШОН inary convergence of factors 
Be not cancel out the tradition. 
and rat did blot it out were the results of 
" P War II and the drastic shifts in Ger- 
d olitics that ensued. The pursuit of 
ens ceased to shape German for- 
| aion policy. If this is the case, then Soviet- 
| German relations have lost the elements of 
rivalry, competition and confrontation. In 
myview, future relations between Moscow 
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and Berlin will be based on mutual stability 
andi] and active cooperation. 
accep} The emergence of а new Europe de- 


ethate}_mands certain adjustments of both Euro- 
saw Ру pean-American and Soviet-American rela- 
e fund} tions. In essence, this means a decrease in 
politic} the level of military presence and the re- 
lat he} placement of a military-strategic viewpoint 
nere ft! with a political-strategic one. 
| Some people in Washington realize 
hat the flimsier the specter of the Soviet 
threat, the more questions arise about the 
tole of the U.S. as an armed guardian for 
Western Europe. Among them is the ques- 
ton of NATO’s destiny. The Americans 
keep telling us that the Soviet threat is still 
there. At the same time, they say that 
‘aTo’s existence is not so much linked to 
that threat, but that it has an independent 
tale to play as an organization for political 
j peration and as one element in build- 
E Europe. Beyond that, the Ameri- 
d шыг that the U.S. is an “over- 
em) “3 branch” of Europe—be it the Europe 
try, int old or of today. 
and ks kind of logic is vulnerable. But 
a. ae alas, transcends logic. Time will 
| Cent | fe More weighty arguments, such as 
tett, tical results in disarmament, 
| Шоу O in Europe, and the 
| Moscow AS between Washington and 
ij уу гета; nyway, disbanding military 
^| tenda Sd on the Soviet foreign policy 
inthe ба Moscow will achieve this with- 
Й Sie pe rk of Soviet-American and 
j a Topean relations. 
of] Da dH “Tgence of a new Europe opens 
| enton thes positive political develop- 
Hf tue om, € Continent. But this will come 
to; = Perestroika advances. Should 
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Four Countries, One People? 


Sharing a common cultural heritage, the Swiss and the 
Austrians ponder their national identities anew 


hen the two Germanys be- 
come one, what will keep two 
other German-speaking 
countries from joining the 
party? Two-thirds of the Swiss and virtually 
all Austrians speak German, and both 
their countries are part of a shared history 
and culture. Friedrich Schiller, a German, 
wrote the most popular version of the story 
of Wilhelm Tell, Switzerland’s national 
hero. Austria, the German-speaking 
remnant of the multinational Habs- 
burg Empire, which collapsed in 
1918, has ever since felt the tug of its 
larger neighbor—not to mention that 
Adolf Hitler was born in Austria. 

Of the two, Switzerland has the 
stronger sense of national identity and 
independence, thanks to history and 
the Alps. The Swiss Germans descend 
from the same Alemanni tribesmen 
who settled southern Germany and, in 
Switzerland, nurtured a stable egali- 
tarianism, embodied to this day in au- 
tonomous cantons and a vaunted 
armed neutrality. The mountain barri- 
ers have also preserved ancient dia- 
lects: Schwyzerdiitsch is a medieval 
strain of German that most Germans 
find difficult to understand. 

What the self-assured Swiss fear 
is not being dominated by a united 
Germany but being economically left 
behind by a united Europe; as a re- 
sult, they are debating the possibility 
of abandoning enough of their neu- 
trality to join the European Community. 
The E.C. provides 70% of Swiss imports 
and absorbs 56% of Swiss exports. In prep- 
aration for the single European market in 
1992, Swiss companies have stepped up 
their acquisition of firms in E.C. member 
states. Switzerland and Germany are as 
close as neighbors can be; institutionally 
their bonds could be strengthened only in 
the context ofa more integrated Europe. 

Austria, on the other hand, suffers 
from occasional attacks of angst over Ger- 
many. Some Austrians argue that their 
country is already being colonized by West 
Germany: a quarter of a million Austrian 
jobs depend on West German industries, 
and West German capital accounts for 
about 4096 of direct investment In the 
country. Within the past four years, Ger- 
man media giants have gained strong influ- 
ence over Austrian dailies that account for 
almost 70% of newspaper circulation. 

Recalling the widespread approval by 
their countrymen of the Nazi леше їп 
1938, Austrians since the war have ui x a 

independent nationhood. V hile 
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they have convinced themselves of the ad- 
vantages of being separate, they have not 
been able to persuade all Germans of their 
distinct status. Some are worried that Bonn 
may envision a Greater Germany that in- 
cludes Austria in its sphere. They cite a 
statement by Chancellor Helmut Kohl last 
February in which he spoke of Germans 
having “open frontiers toward Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland and Hungary”; Austria—not 


East or West Germany—has the border 
with Hungary. Austrian historians are par- 
ticularly chagrined to hear German col- 
leagues such as the conservative Karl Die- 
trich Erdmann talk about Austria and the 
two Germanys as “three states, two nations, 
one people.” Not even Erdmann includes 
the Swiss as part of the German people. 
Like some Swiss, Austrians see their 
economic future in the European Commu- 
nity, but are concerned that the E.C. will 
balk at admitting another German-speak- 
ing state to the organization. Says Alfred 
Missong, director of Vienna's Diplomatic 
Academy: “We must convince the other 
Europeans that we are not the handyman 
of Germany." While Germans will never 
goose-step into Vienna again, there is a 
pervasive Austrian unease over another 
kind of Anschluss—an economic one. 
“Will Kohl swallow us?" asked a recent 
headline in the weekly magazine Profil. 
The reply: *Of course, unless we are very, 
very careful.” — By Howard G. Chua-Eoan. 
Reported by Gertraud Lessing/Vienna and Margare 
Studer/Zurich 58 
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Some are fixtures on the national and international scenes: 
others have just begun to make their mark in the post-Wall 
era. All are likely to play key roles in the new united German 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH 
THE CHANCELLOR 


By HENRY MULLER 
and KARSTEN PRAGER BONN 


Q. Are you concerned about Soviet opposi- 
tion to a united Germany's membership in 
NATO? 

A. Anyone who wants a peaceful new Eu- 
rope must remember that one of the worst 
mistakes after the First World War was 
the international isolation of the Weimar 
Republic. I am strictly against repeating 
that mistake. Germany, and that includes 
a unified Germany, is part of the Western 
community of shared values. We cannot 


accept anything less. It is remarkable that. 


all Warsaw Pact countries except the Sovi- 
et Union are for full German membership 
in NATO. Poland, Hungary and Czechoslo- 
vakia are in favor of it—unconditionally 
and completely. Why? Simply because 
they do not want Germany to be isolated. 
The U.S., all our other allies and the Ger- 
mans themselves should raise this issue in 
their talks with the Soviet Union. I think 
there is a chance here for a positive con- 
clusion. 

Of course, some transitional arrange- 
ments will be needed. It is possible, for ex- 
ample, to allow the stationing of Soviet 
troops for a certain period in what is today 
the German Democratic Republic. I also 
consider it feasible that in the parallel 
negotiations in Vienna—but not in the 
Two-plus-Four framework—we talk about 
troop levels generally. Because one point is 

very clear: the Soviet Union certainly has a 
legitimate security interest. 


О. A negative way of looking at the question 
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is that the Western allies and some of the 
East Europeans in fact want NATO to keep the 
Germans under control. 

A. 1 am not concerned at all about moti- 
vations. I don't agree with such reasons, 
but the end result is the same. I want Ger- 
many to remain in NATO. The fact that 
there are reasons that are not particularly 
friendly to the Germans— well, I can ac- 
cept that in view of our history. This is 
something a German Chancellor must 
accept. 

You can also strengthen the argument. 
There are people, including Americans, 
who see, with some surprise, that German 
unification is obviously the most dynamic 
force for advancing the process of unifying 
Europe as a whole. For me, German unifi- 
cation and the unification of Europe are 
two sides of the same coin. To attain Ger- 
man unification without obtaining Europe- 
an unification would mean that I have not 
accomplished my goal. 

There are many who think, Well, it's 
better to have a solid roof over the Ger- 
mans. There are some who want two roofs, 
NATO and European unity. And I agree. 
My motives are different, but the results 
are what count. You'll see: German unifi- 
cation will give a big boost to European 
unification. 


Q. Why two roofs? 

A. German unity in the year 2000 cannot be 
the same as German unity in 1900. The fu- 
ture of free Europe is not the future of the 
old nation-state. We are talking about a 
wider opening, and that is the hour of Eu- 
rope. It also offers new opportunities to the 
Germans ... That is in keeping with the 
mood here: the Fatherland is Germany, the 
future is Europe. That is today's phrase. 


Had you asked about Europe five ors 
years ago, you would have used the ter 


Eurosclerosis—the concept of a bad 
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ease associated with Europe. Today noo 


mentions Eurosclerosis anymore. Ins 
people are asking, Are you buildinga 
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tress Europe? That's exactly the oppost 
anxiety. But we are not going to build 
Fortress Europe, either. I oppose prote 


tionist policies. 


Q. How will the world continue to change? 


we approach the year 2000? 


A. We will reduce the East-West confit 
tation further. We will make a lot ШТ 
ress on the road to disarmament апі 


tente. We will still need weapons 
soldiers by the year 2000; because 
then we will not have freedom for no! 
I am against a disarmament policy 
takes announcements as deeds. ДО 
be sure you get something in exchant 
your concessions. 
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and Europe—the European d 
ty—which will continue to Her a 
litical union, beyond economy’ 
rope, of course, is not the c 
E.C. is just a torso. A wider n A 
be constructed with other Europ 
tries, not necessarily 
members, but perhaps 
tion treaties. 
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Since he became Chancellor in 1982, Helmut Kohl has hit 
more than his share of low points. People have counted him 
Щщ only to see him bounce back—testimony to his gritty de- 
rmination and his fine sense of political timing. Kohl, 60, is a 
man of patience, something his adversaries may mistake for 
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HELMUT KOHL 


A. At this moment no one can predict the 
future of the Soviet Union. I do hope that 
Gorbachev will succeed in his reform poli- 
cies. I sincerely hope that. Because pere- 
stroika means pluralism, and that means 
opening. This is what the Soviet Union 
needs; otherwise it will not be in a position 
to solve its problems, neither those of the 
hose of the economy. I 
hould assist the Soviet 
Of course we have to 
businesslike way; af- 


nationalities nor t 
think the West s 
Union in this process. 
do it in a reasonable, wm 
ter all, we are talking about a prow coun- 
t we have to do it in the spirit of 
lic Domain. Gur j : 
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them dance on the tables until they get tired," the Chancellor 
replied. “Then I'll take care of it.” His shakier performances 
have come at times that called for special sensitivity to the 
concerns of others; his hedging earlier this year on guarantee- 
ing Poland's borders was a case in point. Then, just in time, 
Kohl stepped back from what could have been a debacle and, 
adjusting his stance, moved on. 


friendship. The Federal Republic of Ger- 
many is ready and willing to do this, and so 
am I personally. 


Q. Does that mean you feel the Soviets will 
eventually compromise on the NATO 
question? 

A. I don't know. I am not making predic- 
tions because we are in the midst of negoti- 
ations. I only know what I want. I am for 
membership of a united Germany in NATO, 
and I am strictly against having Germany 
singled out. When the Soviets think hard 


about that, I believe they will understand 
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that NATO membership for a united Ger- 
many is also in their long-term interest. It 
cannot be in the long-term interest of the 
Soviet Union to have Germany singled out. 


Q. You have now made two references to 
negotiations with the Soviets. Are you refer- 
ring to bilateral talks or to the broader nego- 
tiations that include the U.S. and other 
countries? 

A. The general, broader negotiations. But 
to prepare for them, you have to talk on a 
bilateral level. This is not a contradiction. 


О. Are the Soviets telling you anything bilat- 
erally that they are not saying in 
public? 

A. (laughing) This is not a sub- 
ject I would discuss with TIME 
magazine. 


Q. Let me rephrase... 

A. You need not continue. I 
am not going to say anything 
on that. I know what you were 
going to ask. 


Q. Can you simply proceed to- 
ward unity and NATO member- 
ship and say, “This is what we 
are going to do, whatever Gor- 
bachev may say”? 

A. No, we have to negotiate. 
No question about that. Of 
course, we are going to contin- 
ue to negotiate. 


Q. You do seem to be in a hurry 
about unification. 

A. Not at all. Newspapers write 
that, but it is wrong. Of 
course, there is a certain ur- 
gency, but it is not caused by 
me. I feel that urgency. You 
have to look at the past few 


“It’s a crazy time, but also 
a fantastic time . . . the 
fulfillment of a dream for Europe 
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you must bear in mind the size of the Fed- 
eral Republic. It is not an enormous coun- 
try, yet since Jan. 1 of this year, 220,000 
people have come across. That is why Isaid 
in January that we needed economic and 
currency union. Had I not done so and had 
we not had the East German elections on 
March 18, we would now have 600,000 or 
more people here. Imagine what that 
would have done. These are good people: 
craftsmen, programmers, doctors, chem- 
ists. They are all needed over there. You 
cannot rebuild the East German economy 
without them. Apart from that, over the 
same period we accommodated 175,000 


months. When I drew up the 77 

ten-point unification program and for Germany. 

in the Bundestag last Novem- lr E 

ber, I started off with a com- 

pletely different time frame. I thought — resettlers of German origin from Poland, 


that in 1990 we would have a contractual 
or treaty-based community with East 
Germany, that in 1991 or 1992 we would 
have confederative structures. I was also 
thinking of the European Community's 
plan to unify its internal market by the 
end of 1992. Then, probably sometime af- 
ter that, in 1993 or 1994, I thought we 
could have unification. 

But then Mr. [Hans] Modrow [then 
East German Prime Minister] did not keep 
his promises. He did not pursue liberaliza- 
tion of the economic system or take other 
steps. On the contrary, he made the deci- 
sion to restore the state security service. 
That triggered a catastrophic psychologi- 
cal development in the G.D.R. You could 
read it like a thermometer: every day more 


and more East Germans moved here And, pony things. They 


Romania and other Eastern European 
countries. 

I am not the one trying to speed things 
up. We are being driven. You must consid- 
er what these people have lived through. 
“We are the people’ —that was the cry in 
Prague and in Budapest and, indeed, in 
Red Square. Therefore, you cannot ask for 
a timetable. If the [East-West German] 
state treaty were rejected, I predict that the 
number of refugees would increase three- 
fold by the middle of July. 


О. Will this pressure lead to all-German elec- 
tions this year rather than later? 

A. On July 1, with the deutsche mark in the 
G.D.R., millions of people will for the first 
time hold in their hands a currency that can 
will not start a theoretical 
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or philosophical discussion, R 
husband will say to his wife, « ther, th 
Paris.” And they will walk t 
Champs Elysées and fee] they а 
center of the world. These peo À 
the date of the election. I domt p Uef 
date, but I would say it will be soo, "l| 
Ordinarily, politicians ask the, 
Do we have a precedent for this? Hots | 
it handled in the past? But what 6 ммр с 
ing now has never been done bef ае; 
have to decide things in a matter M Г 
that we would normally decide oye; № 
od of years. ара 
When Lothar de Maiziére became, 
Germany s Prime Minister 4} 
didn’t even have a эш 
telephone. So I would haved i 
send somebody from wel Я 
Berlin to see him, or he val whoalw 
have to go to West Berlin. | halfem 
phone me. That was right af. 
Easter. Since then we hw 
completed a state treaty. He 
you told me this a year ap; 
would have said you were cr 
zy. It’s a crazy time, but ako 
fantastic time. I think of ita 
blessing, in a way. And, ( 
course, it is the fulfillment ol: 
dream for Europe and fi} Q Butd 
Germany. ence you 
Two weeks ago, I рай} A Ofc 
visit to the grave of LudwigE| feling : 
hard in a village in Bavaria} û 16" 
told my wife: Had Erhard} One has 
1948 had to consult with allit 101051 
different people I have to tay Senerati 
to today, we would still he 
bread rationing. — ^. 
No matter what is golfe: 
be negotiated, I have ore a 
solation: the Rhine is fow y 
on and will reach the sea." 
the same with German Wii y 
And there is something li 
today that I did not expe), 
years ago: this decade W^ 
bring European unity: 
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О. How important will the 0.5. be^ 


rope's future? 

A. Very important. For me; Ex 
risk a part of its future if it did no oni 
the Americans. We need them no! ati] a 
military security, as important 
but in every possible way—in r gi 
field, in the cultural field. For the esi 
Germans in the 21st century It A о" | 
tial importance that our po су етіс p| a 
secure pillars: the German- Шаг. 
lar and the German-French Р! f a 
a matter of either/or, but one О "gi? |; 
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And that does not mean we 9! № Say 
ing other partners. be 
id бе" wol 
О. Why should a 25-year? hi Сч the 


for whom war is something onst j 
book, care about a special Г 
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pen Europe is strong ynamic and 
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ope he is not going to be stu- 
zc not stupid. he will know a little 
0 fhe I5 „and that he lives іп а commu- 


{0 9” Germans, the Japanese do not 
ap cats: the ther? The natural heritage of 
M rta be preserved only if we all 

einer What we Europeans—and 
nk cn learn from Americans is a 
| EE eive spirit, where people say yes 
certain P d show enthusiasm for it, where 
ШШ ife е the attitude that а 
|09 Е be half full rather 
all empty. In Germany 
n ot of false prophets 
see glasses that are 
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«| we have a! 
vf who always 
|| halfempty: 


| Q You will probably go into the 


ve h un : 
ty " history books as the “unification 
ar am Chancellor." 

еге A, You'd better not talk about 
ut alo) history books. People who 
ойга want to get into history books 
And, (| don't get into them. 

rent oii} 


| ence you in a special way? 
{| A Of course. It influences my 
gE] keling about life, but not with 
avaria | a ew to the history books. 
rhard i} One has a dream. The dream, 
thallit} eL just for me but for a whole 
e 1018] eration, was to obtain Ger- 
till hæf 080 unity and European uni- = 
1 always believed it would — 7 
appen, but I was very skepti- 
| al that Iwould live to see it. I 
i| “tainly did not foresee that I 
| “ould experience it while in 
= office. Now the opportuni- 
"here. I have never worked 
0 hard in all my life. But I 
К! ve never been so happy. 


| [е ‘vents of the past six months have re- 
RECS aln Stereotypes about Germans: 
Su arrogant, domineering. 

PPosedly, 
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$ аце Such a thing as a German national 


ME Rue there are characteristics you 
| Lat © А Опе country than in another. 

es for example, appear to 
win. OTe. People in Paris or Rome, 
m event as momentous to 

làn unity is to us, would have 
big parties. But in this 
Ple sit and study the details, 
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һу do a S reserve our joy for later." 
"og in. Tealize that by then they will 


The RH m this in jest, yet I am seri- 


“The Rhine is flowing on and 
will reach the sea. It is the same 
with German unity.” 


at in three or four yearsoc for, іх 
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the area now contained in East Germany 
will be flourishing will be a typically Ger- 
man achievement. But the question is, 
Will we enjoy it? 

One must be honest with oneself. We 
had two wars in this century. Everyone 
tumbled into World War I out of foolish- 
ness. But there is no question that Hitler 
was responsible for World War II and that 
the crimes perpetrated by the Nazi tyran- 
ny were terrible crimes. We cannot expect 
that memory to be erased in people's 
minds. 

Germans are hardworking and success- 
ful. But they are not loved. They are re- 
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spected. But they are not liked. Now nearly 
17 million will be added, and those who re- 
call the past say, “Ab, Kohl is trying to 
speed things up." They call it “Kohl's blitz- 
Krieg." You have to live with that. I cannot 
deny our history; I have to accept it. IfI 
meet a Jewish countryman whose family 
was killed at Auschwitz and who knows 
German but refuses to speak it, I have to 
respect that. I can only ask for forgiveness; 
claim on it. 

Е к there are people with less noble 
motivations. Sheer envy, for instance. An 
intelligent policy would be to quickly pro- 
mote the unification of Buen 
isolate, but to integrate. The more in 

` the less envy and fear. People 
that. You do not have a young 
Germany that would opt 
„it isa 


gration, 
here want 
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Г olation. Quite the contrary, 
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generation that wants to see the world. 


Q. The French seem to understand that 
Germany should not be isolated. 

A. They understand it better than others. 
and that explains our close relations. 


Q. What about the British? 

A. They will come to the same attitude, 
but more slowly. For us, the situation is 
worst where the Nazis committed their 
most terrible crimes. That I understand. 


Q. Does that mean you understand why the 
Poles were so dissatisfied with your legalis- 
tic position on their border with 
Germany? 

A. The main problem with the 
Poles, in their assessment of 
what I proposed, is that they 
misunderstood my argument. 
I never left any doubt that on 
the road to unification Po- 
land's western border must be 
guaranteed. There are differ- 
ent opinions on how to do 
this, but I am firmly convinced 
that mine will carry the most 
political weight. This week in 
the East German parliament 
and in our Bundestag we will 
pass resolutions clearly stat- 
ing that a unified Germany 
will conclude a treaty with Po- 
land, binding under interna- 
tional law, in which the border 
will be guaranteed definitive- 
ly. More cannot be done. 
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Q. Should Berlin be the capital 
ofaunited Germany? 

A. Everyone knows that I am 
an old supporter of Berlin. But 
this subject does not have to be 
dealt with now. It will be de- 
bated in an all-German parlia- 
ment. The decision on a capi- 
tal cannot be made as long as 
Soviet troops are deployed 
there. The Rhine will flow for a long time 
until this question is raised. If that were 
our only problem, we would have no 
problems. 


Q. What then is Germany's most pressing 
problem? 

A. We have economic, material problems, 
but all of them can be solved. At issue is the 
moral strength of our people. Have we lost 
some of that during the years of affluence 
and prosperity? I don't think so. But a layer 
of butter and kiwi and shrimp has covered 
our moral strength. It will reappear when 
we remove that layer. The term idealism 
was born here—it was the contribution of 
German philosophers, and it was abused 
terribly in this century. There was a back- 
lash, and now we have to achieve a sort _ 
of balance. " | 
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Faces for the '90s 


RICHARD VON WEIZSACKER 


Richard von Weizsacker, 70, who is likely to become the first Presi- 
dent of a united Germany since Hindenburg, has the stature and the 
moral authority essential for the post. Unlike many of his generation, 
he acknowledges his connection to the Third Reich: a lawyer, he as- 
sisted in the defense of his father, one of Hitler's top diplomats, dur- 
ing the Nuremberg trials. The elder Von Weizsacker claimed that he 
had hoped to moderate the evils of the Third Reich by working within 
the system. He spent two years in prison. 

Thirty-eight years later, as President of the Federal Republic, 
Richard von Weizsacker made a memorable speech marking the 40th 
anniversary of Germany's surrender. Said he: “When the unspeak- 
able truth of the Holocaust became known at the end of the war, all 
too many of us claimed that they had known nothing about it... Pre- 
cisely for this reason, we must understand that there can be no recon- 
ciliation without remembrance." By accepting the responsibility to 

face the horrors of the past, Von Weizsácker turned a ceremonial 
post into a position of moral purpose, and in the process made him- 
self the nation's most respected political figure. 


_ Eee eee 
He was the first Western politica! leader to publicly endorse 
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HANS-DIETRICH GENSCHER 


Gorbachev's course of reform, declaring in early 1987 that 
chev should be taken seriously, he should be taken at his 
the time, Hans-Dietrich Genscher’s opponents—and he ie гїл 
few—derided his prodétente leanings as “Genscherismn. iy 
thought him naive about the Soviets. But the Foreign Minist DEN | 
vered and now looks prescient—as he often has. Sr pen, 
Though heart trouble has slowed him down a bit, Genscher 
the West’s longest-serving Foreign Minister and remains Py i} 
tion in Bonn, a liberal counterweight in a conservative govem 
As the Free Democrats’ leader—he yielded the party Chair ое 
1985—he joined the Cabinet under Willy Brandt in an ЗРО Д 
tion as Interior Minister in 1969. Amid charges of opportun a 
Genscher switched partners in 1982 when Helmut Kohi brought | 
Christian Democrats to power. ii 
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OSKAR LAFONTAINE 


Inhis 20-year political career, Oskar Lafon- 

| laine, 46, has never shied away from flouting 
convention. In 1983 the leader of the Social 
Democrats in the state of Saarland shocked 

| mainstream politicians and Bonn's allies 
Yen he called for the creation of a nuclear- 
free zone in Germany and West German with- 
trawal from Naro's military structure. After 
Winning a landslide Victory in a state election 
‘stJanuary, he criticized the rush to unifica- 
а Well as the cost involved in improving 
Nes of over 16 million East Germans. His 
Positions struck a chord with voters, 

d t, and Lafontaine won strong support 
Crane to run as its candidate against 


"t hext p, 


ellor Helmut Kohl in elections planned 


ecember, 
en disaster struck. During a rally last 
mentally disturbed woman stabbed 
Week a almost fatally, in the throat. Four 
ally 4 the attack, still recuperating 
hr mis and Psychologically, he made a 
| big Calculation by attempting to rally 
Y against the German state treaty. 
la a leaders urged him to desist, but 
Mitan, ег the rebel, persisted. The re- 


"apa 1 
hr Чу split that nearly cost him his bid 
àncellorship, 
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LOTHAR DE MAIZIERE 


Toward the end of last year, when upheaval was sweeping away 
virtually every well-known politician in East Germany, few would 
have guessed that Lothar de Maiziére, 50, a shy, former profes- 
sional violist, was a man on the rise. Then in November East Ger- 
many's Christian Democrats tossed out a leadership tainted by 
long association with the communists and made him cou chair- 
man; four months later, the party's surprising election triumph 
brought De Maiziére to power as East Germany's first freely cho- 
sen Prime Minister. 

De Maiziére’s career has been a chain of happenstance. He 
took up law only after an arm ailment ended his career as a musi- 
cian, and acquired modest renown as a defender of conscientious 
objectors to military service. Even after his present post disap- 
pears with full unification, De Maiziere should remain a key figure: 
he showed considerable political instinct in winning the 1-to-1 ex- 
change rate for wages, pensions and most personal savings. 
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RITA SUSSMUTH 


Her political career is only five years old, but 
that has not prevented Rita Süssmuth from 
emerging as one of West Germany's most 
popular public figures. After being plucked 
from an obscure university teaching job in 
1985 to become Helmut Kohl's Youth, Fam- 
ily and Health Minister, Süssmuth vigorously 
advocated the importance of women's issues 
and won plaudits across the political spec- 
trum. Says she: “Without an improved posi- 
tion for women in society, nothing will 
change in our families." 
Süssmuth's refusal to trim her opinions to 

suit all her party's policies has made her 
something of a problem for the Christian 
Democrats. Thus when the speakership of 
the Bundestag opened up in 1988, Kohl 
shifted her to that visible but less controver- 
sial position. Last month Süssmuth missed 
becoming the first woman prime minister of a 
West German state when the Christian Dem- 
ocrats were defeated in Lower Saxony. Still, 
the woman who has said she wants to be 
Speaker of the first all-German parliament 
just may get her wish. 


RAINER EPPELMANN 


A Protestant pastor and a conscientious ob- 
jector whom the communists sent to jail for 
eight months for his pacifist beliefs, East 
Germany's Rainer Eppelmann is no doubt the 
world's most unusual Defense Minister. Af- 
ter he was appointed last March, Eppelmann, 
also the leader of the Democratic Awakening 
Party, announced, “I took this job on the con- 
dition that it was called [Minister of] Disarma- 
ment and Defense. Please note the order of 
the words." 

Eppelmann, 47, was a well-known and 
longtime dissident. For years, Friedrichs- 
hain Samaritan, his church in East Berlin, 
was one of the few spots in the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic where open political discus- 
sion took place. Out of this nucleus of dis- 
sent, Eppelmann and others linked to the 
opposition movement founded Democratic 
Awakening last July. By autumn the group 
had emerged as a party and joined with two 
other organizations in the conservative Alli- 
ance for Germany, which won the March 
election. Eppelmann took charge of Awaken- 

ing only three days before the balloting, 
when Wolfgang Schnur, the first chairman, 
was exposed as a former informant for the 


state security service. 
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MONIKA WULF-MATHIES 


As chairwoman of the Public Services and 
Transportation Union, Monika Wulf-Mathies, 
48, speaks for garbagemen and judges, bus 
drivers and professors—1.2 million West 
German workers in all. That may not be 
what one expects from someone with a doc- 
torate in German who once wrote speeches 
for Chancellors Willy Brandt and Helmut 
Schmidt. But Wulf-Mathies, the first woman 
to lead a major union, has a habit of getting 
her way in the male-dominated world of orga- 
nized labor. 

She has proved adept at prodding manag- 
ers. During her eight years as head of the 
country’s second largest union, she has 
shaved the members’ workweek to an aver- 
age 38.5 hrs., enough to create an estimat- 
ed 50,000 jobs; negotiated contracts that 
boosted the chronically low wages of public 
employees and improved working conditions 
in many occupations. Wulf-Mathies is deter- 
mined to ensure that unification does not 
hurt workers. Says she: “Workers in East 
Germany need a comprehensive packet of 
social rights so that they can confidently 
cope with the market economy.” 


THEO WAIGEL 


When pollsters measured the popularity 
of West German politicians not long ago, 
Theo Waigel trailed Foreign Minister Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher by a hefty 33 points. That 
probably will be Waigel’s fate for some time 
to come: as the Finance Minister who will 
oversee the financial and economic merger 
of the two Germanys, he is not going to make 
too many friends. Waigel, 51, is busy trying 
to allay fears that unification will require un- 
manageable economic sacrifices. “There is 
no danger of currency instability,” he says, 
“and no threat of inflation and no need to 
raise taxes.” That may be wishful thinking. 
Waigel was appointed to his first federal 
post little more than a year ago. He had previ- 
ously worked in relative obscurity for state 
government as an assistant to the state sec- 
retary of the Bavarian ministry of finance, 
and later as chairman of the conservative 
Christian Social Union party. Waigel suc- 
ceeded party leader Franz-Joseph Strauss in 
1988 and began to gain national promi- 
nence. When Helmut Kohl felt the need to di- 
lute the growing popularity of right-wing par- 
ties by bringing one of their own into his 
Cabinet, he chose Waigel. The question now 
is whether the ploy will work, given the hard 
choices facing the man in charge of finance. 
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EDZARD REUTER 


After a 23-year climb through the corporate ranks of Daimler- 
Benz, Edzard Reuter decided that what the behemoth needed was 
change—and drastic change at that. As soon as he became chair- 
man of the company in 1987, he plunged Daimler, then the 
world’s largest producer of trucks and luxury cars, into a massive 
expansion and reorganization. First he engineered a series of 
multimillion-dollar acquisitions in aerospace and electronics; then 
he lined up partners like Japan's Mitsubishi Corp. and the U.S.'s 
United Technologies. Critics claim that Reuter's strategy has put 
Daimler-Benz into businesses about which it knows little; syner- 
gy, that elusive goal of every global corporate giant, may prove 
elusive. Daimler's operating earnings have flattened out for the 
first time in 20 years. 

Reuter puts in long days trying to make his grand plan work. 
On weekends he plays tennis, sails his 10-meter boat or enjoys 
his collection of modern European art. He does not forget the po- 
litical side of business: over the past year he has met with the 
likes of President Francois Mitterrand, Prime Minister Felipe 
González Márquez and Premier Li Peng. 
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KARL OTTO POHL 


Those who fear economic union between the two Germ 
an 


more than anything else about a sudden outbreak of inflat Wy 
fusing such concerns specifically by controlling the ation, 
ply and defending the robust deutsche mark—falls Nis 
Póhl, 60, president of the Bundesbank. The former S Karl p 
well into his second eight-year term at the institution lil j 
Democrat, he was first appointed in 1979 by then Ch n; a Soe А 
mut Schmidt. ancellor py | 
By nature cautious, Pohl is flexible enough to moy, 
political winds. Though he strongly opposed a ids 
rate between ostmarks and deutsche marks, in the eng ү A 
ly accepted Chancellor Helmut Kohl's decision to go aid и, 
that rate for salaries, pensions and most savings accoy ie : 
4,000 marks. But Pohl has never been afraid to exercise t P|, 
siderable powers of his post: if it turns out that East Germ еш, 
too quick to spend their valuable new currency, causing ha 2 
ey supply to swell, he will move quickly to raise interd mo E 
Like any experienced central banker, he knows how—andg Me 
to apply the brakes. en 
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RICHARD SCHRODER 


Like many East German Social Democrats, 
Richard Schréder, 46, who heads the party 
in the Volkskammer, is a recruit from the cir- 
cle of Protestant Church people who formed 
part of the opposition to the communist re- 
gime. Brought up in a religious home, he re- 
fused to join the communist youth organiza- 
tion; that in turn disqualified him from prep 
school and, later, university. Instead he pur- 
sued his education at theological colleges 
and in 1977 became a lecturer ata seminary 
in Berlin-Brandenburg, a talented non-Marx- 
ist philosopher not allowed to teach beyond 
the walls of the church. 

In the mid-'80s Schréder joined the Work 
Circle of Theology and Philosophy, which in- 
cluded Ibrahim Böhme and Markus Meckel, 
who helped found the new East German So- 
cial Democratic Party in 1989. Schroder en- 
rolled last December and quickly emerged 
asanarticulate spokesman for a measured— 
barring a sudden crisis—transition toward 
unity. Says he: *We want to negotiate with 
Bonn as an independent partner until all is- 
sues are clarified." 


WALTER MOMPER 


Soon after Walter Momper became mayor of 
West Berlin in March 1989, a visitor recalled 
that Willy Brandt had used the post as a key 
stepping-stone in a career that eventually 
took him into the Chancellery in Bonn. Did 
Momper, the visitor asked, have similar aspi- 
rations, perhaps four or five years hence? 
“Oh, come on,” said the mayor, seemingly 
astonished. Just over a year later, Momper, 
45, is being mentioned as a future Social 
Democratic candidate for Chancellor. 

His father died before Momper was born, 
in 1945, and the boy grew up in a hard- 
bitten dockyard neighborhood of Bremen. 
After earning a degree in political science 
from the Free University of Berlin, Momper 
became the enfant terrible of the Berlin spp 
by bringing in a youthful contingent of social- 
ists to challenge the party's strong right 
wing. Despite the SPD's tepid performance in 
the January 1989 city elections, Momper 
managed to cobble together a *Red-Green" 
coalition of Social Democrats and Berlin's 
environmentalist Alternative List party. 
When the Wall fell, Momper swept into the in- 
ternational limelight. If the Social Democrats 
grow more disenchanted with Oskar Lafon- 
taine, their current candidate for Chancellor, 
Momper could be in line to take his place. 


Gone with the Goose Step 


Once the pride of the Warsaw Pact, E 
Volksarmee is running low on men and morale 


hould not be part of an integrated 
lains that much of the 
East German military’s future is to be settled 
within the NATO alliance and at the Two- 
-Four talks between the two Germanys 
World War II Allies. 


By JAMES O. JACKSON BERLIN 


ou're lucky to find any sol- 
44 diers at all here,” says a 
disconsolate Major Detlef 


Pitschel, a National Peo- 
ple’s Army staff officer in the 2nd Armored 
Infantry Regiment, garrisoned at Stahns- 
dorf, just south of Berlin. “Most of our sol- 
diers have left for civilian service, and the 
rest are on leave.” Pitschel, 36, gestures at 
silent barracks and long rows of tarpaulin- 
covered armored personnel carriers. “All 
we're doing is guarding the garrison. These 
barracks are practically empty.” 

That is the story all over East Germany. 
The collapse of communist power has come 
close to wiping out the Volksarmee, until the 
autumn of 1989 the best trained and most 
dependable of the Soviet Union’s satellite 
armies. Itis down to fewer than 100,000 from 
its 1989 strength of 170,000, and career offi- 
cers are demoralized. “In February, we gave 
our men the choice of finishing their service 
in the army or doing civilian service instead,” 
says Pitschel of his unit. “About 80% chose 
civilian service. They left immediately. We 
can’t resume normal operations until a new 
draft comes in.” 

Even then, the East German military 
will never be the same. Many youths, fear- 
ful of losing their civilian jobs, are failing to 
answer draft notices. There is a general de- 
fiance of conscription, perhaps partly be- 
cause the Defense Minister is a Lutheran 
pastor and pacifist who served time in jail 
in the 1960s for refusing military service. 
The minister, Rainer Eppelmann, is drasti- 
cally cutting back the military budget— 
25% so far, a projected further 49% reduc- 
tion in 199] —and reducing the size of the 
armed forces. “The military is basically no 
longer capable of waging war, especially 
not against the other German army," Ep- 
pelmann says with a touch of pride. 

That sort of talk worries young officers in 
the shrinking force. *Nobody will be inter- 
ested in hiring me for a civilian job," says 
Lieut. Hans Apitzsch, 26, a five-year infantry 
veteran. “I hada strictly military education. I 

don’t know if my diploma from the military 
academy will be accepted in civilian life.” 
An East German military education may 
be no help in a future all-German army. 
“About 96% of the officers were members of 
the [Communist] party,” says Colonel Eck- 
art Fischer, a member of the policy-planning 
staff of the West German Defense Ministry. 
“It is obvious that a great many still Jean in 
that direction. There is a clear feeling on our 
side that people who are not capable of 
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“We have no intention of 
talks,” he says. 
. „ Moscow is opposed to the Vo 
joining with the Bundeswehr to баш, 
ет, stronger German force, One aly 
would be for the East Germans e Solu 
“territorial army” under a separ be | 
minister of defense in Berlin, San dep 
Michael Dewar, deputy director d б 
don-based International Institute f the $ 
gic Studies: “Perhaps the East Сеп i 
have a future role in keeping the Get 
off the backs of the Soviet forces dm а 
time they remain in a united Gers et 
However the security problem is. | | 
West Germany will probably be eu am 
to take over a larger financial burden d 
380,000 Soviet troops in East Gem 
need an estimated $900 million in ge 
payments under stationing agreement yl 
the G.D.R.; after economic union on liy 
that debt will fall to Bonn. 
The West Germans may also fy 
themselves buying unwanted Weapons 4 
der standing delivery contracts, includin; 
$640 million order for 32 MiG-29 jet f 
ers from the Soviet Union. With unity à 
West will take over a force equipped vij 
100 MiG-23s and 200 older MiG-21s, 3 
T-72 battle tanks and 1,200 artillery piec 
“The Eastern equipment is much simpler 
says Pitschel, who suggests that the wez 
onry can be integrated in an all-Gem: 
force. “An Eastern tank commander « 
change an engine in his T-72. The a 
mander of a Leopard tank cannot.” 
But the West is not much interested} 
the hardware. “All this equipment is olê 
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solutely no use in a united Germany, К 
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Turkish 


Fischer. “Not that it's bad equipment ^| tors ric 
simply cannot imagine having two fot largely’ 
with different equipment, except dumm free fru 
brief transition period." || faded, 
Nor is the equipment of great value? Gemma 
Western intelligence. “We have heard d WEM 
the Soviets are removing all the interes Nest B 
W Werjoy 


stuff and taking it back home,” says i Н 
Kolbow, a member of ће Bundestag 
fense committee. One possibility: © A 
MiGs to the U.S. Air Force for us? EC ^or 
my aircraft in pilot combat {таш „ўў“ Rott 

The biggest problem, howeveh’ in 
men, not weapons. West German Ps famili 
insist that the Volksarmee must 0° у Make 
of its totalitarian past. “It is 100 Е ough filio. 
style,” says Kolbow. “It is not fare > 
moved from National Socialism: № сщ 

At Stahnsdorf, the transition vig 
gun, at least on the surface. uff] Ҹу ey, 
has been made to change ic more 
style,” says Pitschel. “It will be ig 
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ar] 
comfortable. And we don't 80 a Du nd, 
march anymore,” he adds, T€ ites Шип, 
stiff-legged goose step that д yop Bast ( 
Prussian times and still kindles seid! È 
memories among Germany 2l sU ا‎ 
“I'm glad it's gone,” Says Ho a | Aisa 
ing the empty parade gro ' 
fitin with times like these- 
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ByJAMES L. GRAFF BERLIN 


fter the Wall fell, Germans were 
not the only ones to greet the flood 
of arrivals from the East. Along 
West Berlin’s Kurfiirstendamm, 


Turkish motorists offered East German visi- 
lors rides, while vendors in Kreuzberg, a 
ont} largely Turkish quarter in the city, passed out 
duriti^ fre fruit to new arrivals. Now euphoria has 
act and things are back to normal again: 
y : foreign communities are feeling 

asily excluded. “I've lived on this island of 
tlin for 18 years—of course we were 
a when the Wall came down," says 

in zkanli, 39, the chairman of West 

$125,000-strong Turkish community. 


Ut si 
i for Since then, the Germans seem to have 
Botten all about us.” 


| Racism is not the only problem: Turks, Vietnamese and 
other guest workers fret about their economic future 


widespread unemployment during the con- 
version to a market economy—and fret 
that they will be the first to go. 

Whatever the carping of diehard nation- 
alists, who would have all the Gastarbeiter go 
home yesterday, West Germany and its for- 
eign workers have clearly profited from one 
another. The steel mills of the Ruhr and the 
Mercedes assembly lines outside Stuttgart 
are powered by guest workers; garbage col- 
lection and road construction are their fief- 
doms, and their restaurants provide wel- 
come spice and variety. 

First lured to West Germany in the ear- 
ly 605, when a booming economy caused 
serious labor shortages, many foreign 
workers have stayed on, building families 
and establishing thousands of small busi- 
nesses. But since they do not have German 
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know no one,” says Cafer 
Efe, 20, who came to Kreuz- 
berg at age two. “Here І get 


the feeling we’re not wanted anymore.” 
Turkish youths frequently tussle with Ger- 
man skinheads in Kreuzberg. 

Foreign workers have had no more suc- 
cess in becoming part of East German soci- 
ety. Ho Xuan Nguong, 40, who speaks for 
300 Vietnamese workers at the state- 
owned VEB Lederwaren, a leatherware 
cooperative in Schwerin, lives with his 
compatriots in a drab apartment block on 
the outskirts of town. Visitors are allowed 
to enter only after being questioned and 
signing in with the German concierge at 
the front door; visiting hours extend, dor- 
mitory-fashion, from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m. “We 
get along fine with the Germans at work, 
but that's the end of it," says Ho. "We're 
shut out from this society." Workers trom 
Vietnam and other socialist or communist 
countries are in East Germany on five- to 
ten-year contracts and are obligated to 
send home up to 40% of their monthly pay. 

The fate of those contracts has been a 
key topic of conversation among East Ger- 
many's 89,000 guest workers. Le Doc 
Duong, foreman for 755 Vietnamese 
workers at the East Berlin-based dry- 
cleaning conglomerate Rewatex, believes 
those jobs are safe, for the moment at least. 
Says he: “We're good workers, and a lot of 
Germans are afraid they're the ones who 
will lose jobs once performance is the deci- 
sive factor." Fernando Augusto, who went 
to an East Berlin cable factory three years 
ago from Mozambique, is less hopetul. 
*None ofus think we're going to stay for all 
of the ten-year contract, but no one is tell- 
ing us anything,” he says. 

Racism is never far from the surface in 
both East and West Germany, as in so many 
other countries. In the East, blacks and 
Asians are frequently turned away from res- 
taurants, and some grocers illegally limit 
what foreigners can buy, with the argument 
that the goods are reserved for Germans. By 
dint of sheer numbers, West Germany's for- 
eigners have fared better, but they still lack 
equal rights. Thus, high on the agenda of the 
new Germany will be the challenge of pro- 
viding social justice for its foreign guests. ш 
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Ambivalence amid Plenty 


The horror of the past is ever present for the minuscule Jewish community 


4 é ithout Jews, there is 
writes the West Ger- 
man historian Mi- 
no Jewish one." One of the paradoxical re- 
sults of the Holocaust is that Jews and Ger- 
ages in which guilt, recrimination, memory 
and forgetfulness convulse and contend. 
concentration camps of Europe—as well 
as for many outside —the solution to psy- 
tance from Germany and things German. 
How could they live and work in a country 
could they allow themselves and their chil- 
dren to be German or be among Germans 
tithesis? For the majority of the survivors, 
the answer was to abandon Germany for 
Israel. Others would refuse even to consid- 
ersetting foot on German soil. 
Their number is minuscule, their presence 
barely visible—certainly nothing like the 
ties in Berlin, Frankfurt and other cities 
that accounted for nearly 1% of the popu- 


By HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN 
no German identity,” 
chael Wolffsohn, “without the Germans, 
mans are forever tied to each other in link- 
For most of the Jews who survived the 
chological and physical trauma was dis- 
that had sought their destruction? How 
when that word had become their very an- 
the U.S., Canada, Australia and especially 
Yet Jews remain in Germany today. 
vibrant and bustling pre-Hitler communi- 
lation before 1933. Those who have chosen 


44 


to live in Germany explain their presence 
in many ways: a continuing sense of a 
shared culture, a mission to prod German 
conscience and memory, and business 
opportunities. 

Most Jews residing in Germany are ref- 
ugees or émigrés from Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union who see life in West Ber- 
lin and the Federal Republic as a vast im- 
provement over their previous existence. 
Many are baffled that anyone should think 
their presence worthy of comment. “Living 
as a Jew in Germany is just like living in 
America," says Alex Kozulin, 31, a Rus- 
sian-born pianist who came to West Berlin 
via Israel twelve years ago. “I don't feel I 
have any enemies." Heiner Ulmer, 40, the 
son of Polish concentration-camp survi- 
vors who settled in Bamberg after the war, 
is more emphatic. Says the 
high school teacher: “I’m a 
German. I was born here, I 
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Theresienstadt, Auschwitz and Bucher 
wald. Finding life in the Middle East inte: 
erable, he and his wife Inge returned t 
Germany in 1954. In Berlin the couples 
friends are all Christians. Says Inge: “Wee 
not go to synagogue, and there are few Jes 
if any, in our neighborhood.” She adi 
“We're treated normally, and we can Ink 
like other people.” 

Living a pleasant life, however, 
erase ambivalence about the past 7 
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„tehe knew Iwas a Jew, what would 
Convinced that Jews cannot 
s jn Germany, Karmeli has 
te to Israel. Adds his 
Kranz, 25, born in Cologne to 
ents: “Here you are exotic as a 
the Way mangoes are exotic to East 
am a mango here." 

he war ended, Ralph Giordano, 
ofa Sicilian musician and a German- 
5000 MER debated whether he should 
wish WO Hamburg. The humiliations suf- 
gay 01 ring the Hitler years were still fresh 
du -He had been dis- 
an élite school 
cofhis background; his 
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language, he says, 
the culture, the country. He 
yanted to be part of cleansing 
Germany of residues of Na- 
jsm. "If I had gone away, he 
explains, “be it to the anti- 
podes, I would still be on 
earth. And then I would have 
kamed about the continued 
existence of National Socialist 
thinking in this country. It 
would have been intolerable 
for me not to have at least 
tried to combat it.” 

An acclaimed author, 
Giordano has spent his life 
"| waging war on what he calls 
"| Germany's "second guilt," 
"| the subconscious denial of 
^| sponsibility for the Holo- 
"| «aust. Others share that mis- 
`| Sion. Says Kranz: “I have an 
"| obligation to discuss the 
olocaust and the future 
„| Wh Germans, non-Jewish 
| ү: and the press. I want 
| | to bed at night with a 
Я Conscience." 
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Wes est Germany, agrees. Says 
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ШЙ "ent monet Say that it has increased in 
|| History cS or years." 
0080 tent En Ту makes every anti-Semitic inci- 
| агуы More in Germany than per- 
tenin o else. In Frankfurt a year ago, 
treg by ae of a Jewish school were shat- 
| "ne. OTD. A girl from Frankfurt re- 
À *r father being called a Saujude 
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(Jewish pig) at a football match. Jews were 
appalled at the insensitivity of those who 
wanted to designate Nov. 9 as a holiday 
marking the fall of the Berlin Wall; that 
date is also the anniversary of Kristallnacht, 
the violent outburst in 1938 that launched 
the Nazis' all-out campaign against Jews. 
Prejudice may grow with unification 
because antiforeign sentiment has surged 
visibly to the surface in East Germany. 
During the March election campaign in the 
G.D.R., small groups of ultraright demon- 
strators sometimes supplemented the cries 


s German Fatherland!” with “Ger- 
(MC the Germans! Out with the for- 
eigners!" and Jude verrecke!” (Drop dead, 
Jew!) Says Irene Runge, a Jewish professor 
of cultural anthropology at East Berlin's 
Humboldt University: "Never for a mo- 
ment do I forget that I amin Germany.” | 

Under the cloak of calling itself an ae 
fascist state, East Germany did Eo 19 
acknowledge responsibility for T e s s 
of the Hitler period until the À olks. m 
mer did so last April 12. The years of si- 
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lence may have stunted public awareness 
of the issue and, coupled with the unpopu- 
larity of the ousted communist regime, 
have led to fears that the old Nazi carica- 
ture of “Jewish Bolsheviks” may be 
revived. 

Already East German politicians of 
Jewish descent have been assailed during 
demonstrations, among them Gregor Gysi, 
chairman of the Party of Democratic Social- 
ism, the successor to the Communist Party. 
GYSI IS NOT A GERMAN! read some banners 
at one rally. OUT WITH THE JEW GYSI! Earli- 
er this year vandals defaced 
; the grave of the playwright 
Bertolt Brecht with graffiti 
that read "Jewish pig" and 
“Out with the Jews." Brecht 
was a Marxist and not a Jew. 
; Says Michael Czollek of the 
Jewish Cultural Union in East 
* Berlin: “That attack is evi- 
dence of an anti-Semitism 
that considers anything that's 
seen as being somehow un- 
German to be Jewish." 

Under the drooping trees 
of the Jewish cemetery on 
East Berlins Schönhauser 
Allee lie the graves of poets, 
rabbis, scientists and politi- 
cians who gave Germany in- 
tellectual and artistic vibran- 
cy during the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries. Here 
lies Meno Burg, the first Jew- 
ish officer in the Prussian 
army; there Gerson von 
Bleichróder, financial advis- 
er to Otto von Bismarck. Not 
far away are the graves of the 
composer Giacomo Meyer- 
beer and the painter Max 
Liebermann. In a larger cem- 
etery at Weissensee stands a 
monument to German Jews 
who died fighting for the Kai- 
ser in World War I. 

Until 1933, Jews could be 
unequivocal about being Ger- 
man. Says Michel Friedman, 
34, a Frankfurt lawyer: “Jews 
were so convinced that they 
were part of Germany that 
they failed to see the danger 
signs.” Today they live in 
a country with two geogra- 
phies—one a visible landscape of prosperi- 
ty, the other a terrain traversed by way of a 
metaphysical atlas, a guide that lies embed- 
ded in living memory. Obstacles protrude, 
preventing a seamless match with the world 
as others see it. While no one expects the 
terrors of the past to be repeated, the scars 
are always present. Yet some see signs of re- 
newal, of a sense of place, of belonging. 
Living in two worlds, they look for | 
reconciliation. | —Reported by James L Graff/ 
Berlin and Rhea Schoenthal/Frankfurt zd 
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Down Memory апей | 
The Class of ’56 


By KARSTEN PRAGER RECKLINGHAUSEN 
АА ee ee 


he table at Josef Niehues’ house is 

elegantly laid—sparkling glass, 

glistening silver, fine china, all ar- 

rayed around a platter filled with 
white asparagus and ham, a seasonal deli- 
cacy. But the seven men, immersed in con- 
versation, pay scant attention to either set- 
ting or food. The discussion, about 
something that happened four decades 
ago, still rivets their attention: Was one of 
their teachers then an apologist for Nazism 
or merely an outspoken nationalist? 

The question—never fully answered 
that evening—will recur, along with related 
themes, over a 1988 Riesling, as the talk 
stretches into the early-morning hours. The 
seven have seen little of one another since 
their graduation in 1956 from the Hittorf 
Gymnasium, a prep school in Recklinghau- 
sen (pop. 123,000), where the industrial 
Ruhr melds into the rich farmland of West- 
phalia. The reunion, prompted by the visit 
of a journalist classmate living in New York 
City, provides a perfect opportunity to catch 
up. Here with intensity, there with a curious 
lack of passion, their talk at Niehues' home 
in Recklinghausen ranges over a lifetime— 

and is echoed later, in separate conversa- 
tions, with former classmates living else- 
where in West Germany. 

Eleven voices and plenty of topics. 
Pleasant and not so pleasant memories of 
School days. Personal achievements and 
setbacks. National guilt. Pride in a democ- 
racy and in the European family. And fi- 
nally, astonishment at something not ex- 
pected in their lifetime: impending 
unification. “We are part of the rubble 
generation," says Hartmut Ruge, manag- 
ing editor of the daily Recklinghduser Zei- 

tung. “A generation of moral disorienta- 
tion and guilt. Now there is normality.” 
Eleven voices out of a class of 20 hardly 
amount to a representative sample: after 
all, the class of '56 included no women— 
though Hittorf is now coeducational— 
and, by the standards of the '50s, its mem- 
bers belonged to an educational élite. But 
their opinions—sober, serious, mea- 
sured—and their lives—hardworking, 
steady, prosperous—do reflect the country 
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they helped shape and that in turn shaped 
them. Raised in rubble, they went on to 
bridge and rebuild: youngsters touched by 
the fury of World War II, adolescents 
molded by the struggle out of the ruins, 
adults rewarded with stability, their lives 
dominated by a quest for acceptance —and 
security. More than 40 years later, 
Manfred Poeck, a transportation planner 
in Munich, succinctly remembers the day 
after the war when, at eleven, for the first 
time in his life, he was not hungry. 

He and most of his classmates had no 
specific plans when they walked out of 
their school in March 1956. Military ser- 
vice was not required; the draft would not 
be introduced until later that year. “We 
were just feeling our way," says Wilhelm 
Wiethoff, a secondary school teacher. 
*For a working-class boy like me to have 
graduated from a gymnasium seemed 
enough. What came after was of secondary 
importance." Making money did not fig- 
ure high on anyone's agenda. “We knew 
things would go upward," says Niehues, a 
lawyer who considered following his father 
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Josef Ni jehues, 53, divorced 
and remarried, one daugh- 


Harm Smidt, 55, married, 
two sons. Engineer and part- 


No high points and no heroes, but pride in having built a | 
sturdy democracy and belonging to the European family 


into public service and instead found hi 
: E № 
place at Ruhrgas, a large utility. “We sal 
ply wanted a well-ordered, good life d 
we wanted to help shape the future” 
Ruge, whose father was killed in the 
war, studied history and political science 
volunteered long enough for the army |, 
get his parachute wings and then tumedy 
journalism. Karl-Ernst Freitag and Алу 
Priebisch studied marine engineerin 
spent a couple of summers sailing the hig 
seas, only to drift into other endeavor 
teaching for Freitag, business for Pri: 
bisch. Harm Smidt leaned toward the lav 
but turned to the sciences and engineerin; 
and wound up as a partner in a firm dealin; 
with environmental-impact studies. 
Two semesters of dentistry wer 
enough to convince Klaus Hoell that itv 
the wrong calling; he switched to busines 
administration, and is now an executii 
with Mercedes-Benz. After wonderin 
whether to attend university at all, Po 
moved into engineering and an event 


partnership in a consulting firm. He sp! i 


several years working in Asia and Afric 
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e thinks he can contribute more 


| ere hi ; 
mdi m. t home. Dieter Klussmeyer studied 
Ve in| m on his way to the civil service post of 


district draft-board chief in his hometown. 
Шу Werner Marker, an ophthalmologist, 
and Klaus Giersiepen, a lawyer, were cer- 
tain of their career plans. ӨР! 

Now, at Niehues’ table, the subject is 
unification. One classmate tells a joke: 
Frich Honecker is to be given a federal or- 
der of merit. Why? Because he kept the 
GD.R. off West German backs for 40 
years. There is laughter—though the punch 
line hardly reflects the men’s feelings. They 
may be, as one explains, “overwhelmed by 
developments—as if by an avalanche,” but 
they are not opposed to unification. Nor do 
they complain about its costs. 

They have, after all, lived in the shadow 
ofcommunism for virtually all their lives. 
*| Those who visited the old East Germany 

remember, as Giersiepen recalls, the “iron 
| laces of the Vopos [people's police]." 
"| When the Wall went up in 1961, they won- 
"| dered, fleetingly, whether the West would 
‚| evene, whether war might even come. 
The crisis passed, and preoccupied with 
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Dieter Klussmeyer, 54, 
married, two daughters. 
Head of a district draft 


SCHOOL DAYS: EXCURSION IN 1955 


starting careers and families, they learned 
to live with Germany's division. “I always 
thought history would take care of the sep- 
aration,” says Hoell, “but maybe in 100 
years.” Born and raised outside Berlin, he 
fled with his mother to the West in 1949; 
sneaking across the border, they stumbled, 
just short of West German territory, into a 
Soviet soldier—who let them go. Standing 
outside his house today, near a sunny Swa- 
bian vineyard, Hoell muses about going 
home sometime to the Brandenburg marsh 
and lake country. 

Smidt is ready to make his move even 
now: he plans to open a branch of his firm, 
Ecoplan, in Leipzig. He is well prepared, 
having spent many a vacation since the ear- 
ly ’70s traveling in the East. “What pleases 
me,” he says, “is that after 40 years of to- 
talitarianism, independent thinking re- 
mains in the East. The people never identi- 
fied with the communist state.” 

A few weeks after the Wall had fallen, 
Giersiepen and his wife visited Berlin. 
“You felt as if you had been touched by the 


Karl-Ernst Freitag, 54, 
married, two sons. Teacher 
of math, physics and geog- 
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Klaus Hoell, 53, separated, 
one son, one daughter. De- 
partment head in custom- 


breath of history," he says. *I am happy, 
not so much that Germany has come to- 
gether—we should not be too jubilant 
about that—but that Europe has grown 
bigger, that it no longer ends at the Elbe, 
and that we are part of it.” 

Some ambivalence remains about the 
details and speed of unification. Full unity 
is accepted as a fait accompli, though 
Marker notes he would have been content 
with a confederation “as long as freedom 
of movement was assured on both sides.” 
Wiethoff is not sure the capital should be 
moved from Bonn to Berlin. “Berlin re- 
minds me of the great Nazi marches of the 
'30s and '40s, of Hitler's ‘Do you want total 
war?’ һе says. “Bonn stands for 40 years 
of tested democracy." 

As comprehensively as Hittorf had pre- 
pared the men, there was one notable gap 
in their prep-school education: modern 
German history. At a time when the coun- 
try was only beginning to come to terms 
with its immediate past, textbooks dis- 
missed the Hitler period with conspicuous 
brevity. At Hittorf, and possibly elsewhere, 
the modern-history course somehow 
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Klaus Giersiepen, 54. 
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stopped short of 1933. “] can't re- 
call our discussing the dark 
days,” says Giersiepen. “Tt was a 
taboo time.” Eventually they 
would catch up. Those who at- 
tended nearby Miinster Univer- 
sity remember courses on the 
Third Reich being so crowded 
that lectures were broadcast 


system. “What we heard led us to 
| question parents and relatives 
about the Third Reich," says 
Freitag. “They said they had not 
known, or they had known only 
toward the end. But we knew 
they should have known.” 

Poeck recalls angry arguments with his 
father, who served as a minor functionary in 
the Gestapo. “I have real problems with our 
past,” Poeck says, “a sense of deep shame.” 
Others speak with equal intensity, though 
less personal involvement, about war and 
the Holocaust, about remembrance and 
guilt. “We may have had nothing to do with 
it,” says Niehues, “but we belong to the peo- 
ү ple who let it happen.” They are aware of 
| their responsibility in keeping history from 
| repeating itself. “The cloak of forgetting 
must not be spread," says Giersiepen. 

Clearly, the past colors perception of 
present and future. *No one hesitates to say 
he is German,” notes Niehues. But it is nev- 
er mentioned in the context of anything that 
could even vaguely be read as old-fashioned 
nationalism. Instead they see themselves 
and the country inextricably embedded in 
an integrated Europe. Says Priebisch: “I 
think of myself as a European first, perhaps 
because I have traveled a lot.” He is about 
| to leave for the Soviet Union, where his 
| company is launching a joint venture. 
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Wiethoff suggests that as part of “a society 
of shared Western values, I am closer to a 
lot of West Europeans than some of the 
communists in East Germany." Echoes 
Giersiepen: “When I go to France, I don't 
feel like a guest. I feel at home." 

Growing into Europe is part of a postwar 
achievement that these men see as a whole. 
With the exception of the communist col- 
lapse in Eastern Europe and the prospect of 
German unification, they cite no particular 
benchmarks: not the 1953 uprising in East 
Germany, not the raising of the Wall, not the 
Europe-wide upheavals of 1968, not the 
Vietnam War (though, as Ruge quips about 
the American predicament, "There was 
some satisfaction in discovering that we 
were not the only sinners”), not the threat of 
terrorism in the "70s. 

If they are outspokenly proud of any- 
thing, it is the evolution of the Federal Re- 
public into a mature, confident democracy, a 
state based on law and social justice, found- 
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They have no political heroes, thous! 
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Freitag says, "telling Germans the tni 
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“savvy world politician.” 
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ne revolution of 1989 short-circuited history, jolting the 
yate 20th century with some vexations that everyone 
thought could wait until the 21st century. In no time at all 
German unification went from almost unthinkable to all 

able. The past few months have shown that from now 
ut unstoPE be German answers to the German question in all its 
on there Y troubling dimensions. The four wartime Allies that 
plex v Third Reich in 1945 can still consult, negotiate and 
qushed h to their hearts' content, but they cannot dictate on any 
Wat includes the most controversial of all: whether a unit- 
mei fully sovereign Germany will eventually 
gen a nuclear power. 


ecome m 
Е During a visit to 


Camp David in February, 


HE WHITE HOUSE 


| tO th: E 
i Helmut Kohl was asked whether his country 
ava would "see fit to develop an independent nucle- 


А ability.” 
d sone Gr eM “This discussion is 
over in Germany. We are not at all longing to be 
anatomic power." ) : 
That was an artful dodge. The question per- 

xi| tained not to any debate going on in Germany 
currently, but to a dilemma that could arise years 
ot} from now. By then, the U.S.S.R. may have shrunk 
«| and changed its name, but it will doubtless still be 
i| alarge country armed with too many weapons of 
&| mass destruction for the comfort of its neighbors. 
Tomorrow’s Germans may not be “longing” 
iL} fora nuclear status symbol any more than today's. 
«| They may have followed the example of Japan, 
sf that other phoenix risen from the ashes of World 
War JI, and learned to be an economic superpow- 
é without wanting, or even needing, commensu- 
{| rate military might. But like everyone else, the 
Germans will certainly want safety. They will want 
|| know who is going to deter whatever threat they 
£ | sill feel from the missiles and bombers of others. 

| The answer that Kohl prefers is NATO. His 
i| host at Camp David, George Bush, agrees. They 
believe in the old adage: If it ain't broke, don't 


AMERICA ABROAD / by Strobe Talbott 
Defusing The German Bomb 


the government in Bonn—or perhaps by then Berlin—ask for help 
from Britain and France, which have their own independent nu- 
clear deterrents? German pride would make that expedient 
unattractive. 

At that point the Germans will be sorely tempted, for reasons 
that have nothing to do with the poltergeists of national character, 
to want their own nuclear deterrent. Never mind what Kohl told 
Bush at Camp David in February, or what Bush told Mikhail Gor- 
bachev at the same mountaintop retreat earlier this month. Never 
mind what agreements were signed as a result of the Four-plus- 


KOHL AND BUSH AT CAMP DAVID: IF NATO AIN'T BROKE, DON'T FIXIT 


‘lt. NATO has kept the peace for 40 years, 

ind there's no reason to believe it can’t do so for another 40. 
The trouble is, NATO is broken, at least conceptually. Its rea- 

a or being was to deter the Soviet Union from launching an in- 

jn through West Germany to the English Channel. With that 


Two talks back in the early 1990s. Germany will do what it thinks 
necessary to protect itself against the clear and present dangers of 
the day. : 

The alternative to a nuclear-armed Germany is not to try to 
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Nothing like this instant melding of two fundamentally disparate 
economies has ever happened before, anywhere 


By ROBERT BALL BERLIN 


t first, as Frank Sinatra used to 

sing, they had high hopes— pie-in- 

the-sky hopes. After 40 years as 

the poor relatives, the East Ger- 
mans were going to be welcomed into the big 
house. Following decades of yearning for the 
good life, as seen nightly on West German 
television, 16 million East Germans would 
beinside the supermarket with real money in 
their pockets. In the country's first-ever free 
electionlast March, people acted not only on 
the principle of one man, one vote, but also 
for one mark, one mark. On July 1, when 
monetary union between the two countries 
takes effect, they can collect. 

The shopping spree has already begun. 
East Germans have moved beyond the or- 
anges and bananas that were so popular 
when the Wall first came down to consum- 
er electronics and cars. In East Germany 
new brand names beckon— Panasonic, 
Miele, Zanussi. Magdeburg is Marlboro 
country. The West German chain Spar 
opened a supermarket 40 km east of the 


border and stocked it with Western goods. 
East Berlin now has its Benetton. 

Yet as DM day approaches, the mood 
has changed. While West Germans fret 
over the blank check they have signed, East 
Germans fear that before they enter the 
earthly paradise, they must pass through a 
purgatory of inflation and unemployment. 
'They also are concerned that they may 
prove to be easy pickings for predatory 
Westerners— Wessis in G.D.R. parlance. 
Certainly, the Wessis are coming. Hotels 
are packed with Western businessmen ea- 
ger to cut deals, whether the object of de- 
sire is a state-owned company, retail floor 
space, or a summer home on the Baltic. 

Inflation worries arise because state 
subsidies in the G.D.R. have kept many 
prices artificially low. Rent and the costs of 
basic foods and public transport typically 
are a fraction of those in West Germany— 
less than one-fifteenth in the case of rent. 
On the other hand, consumer durables 
have been outrageously overpriced, and an 
open market will bring their prices down to 
West German levels. 


East Germans earn less than 
average West German wage, and 
conversion, which is part of the economi 
union agreement, does nothing to T 
that. In part, this is rough justice, Prid 
tivity in the G.D.R. is perhaps only a thn 

: irq 
of that in West Germany, so employers vi 
be paying less but also will be getting les, 

For nearly half a century, East Germa 
workers have held lifetime jobs in comp, 
nies that had only to meet productio, 
goals, without much concern for cos 
quality or innovation. The madness in thi 
method is symbolized by the Trabant, th 
plastic-enclosed, four-wheel motorcyck 
posing as a small car. Until last November, 
customers waited up to 15 years for th 
privilege of buying one for 22,000 os 
marks, or about $4,000; currently, the Tr: 
bant cannot be sold at any price. 

Other G.D.R. industries have thei 
Trabants in the form of outdated TV 
shoddy appliances and suits like Кіт 
shchev wore. These unattractive wares noi | surance’ 
compete with Western goods, and acros| 1C cor 
the country prices are being slashed to fre hansa an 
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unload old inventory before 
of Western goods arrives. If 
demand goes mainly to line 
ед of Western suppliers, then 
ا‎ without financial re- 
H e credit, will lack the cash 


oft 
m E the first months, enter- 


[dust ре living from hand to mouth.” 
rises Wi Joyment is inevitable; estimates 
Шш a few hundred thousand people 
ile ge FOR 3 million—a third of the work 
Ho] MR Reichenbach, a senior East 
| bn’. official, reckons that 15% to 20% 
тоў per companies are doomed, and the re- 
ait Br will certainly have major layoffs. 
ers wi] | Managers talk of shedding one-quarter to 
one-third of their present staffs. So far, 
ema however, the impact has been modest. In- 
орь dustrial output has fallen 4.5%, and 100,000 
luctio;| people have registered as unemployed, a 
- coss figure that will certainly continue to rise. 
ints| Things would be different if East Ger- 
nt, th| man enterprises could get help from the 
oreyck| deep pockets of a Western partner; thus a 
ember ferce mating dance is going on. Each day 
for th | brings news of deals or rumors of deals, 
10 ost} and sometimes it seems as if the G.D.R. is 
he Traf about to become a wholly owned subsid- 
шу of Western business. President Wolf- 
e ће gang Kartte of the West German Cartel 
d TVs} Office has expressed concern over some of 
Кіп he proposed mergers, notably Allianz in- 
resnoi} Surance’s bid for the G.D.R. state insur- 
| across} ce company and a tie-up between Luft- 
to fire | tansa and Interflug. 
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For the moment, however, takeover 
bids are hanging in midair because West- 
ern firms can still hold only a 49% share in 
an Eastern firm. Similar uncertainty sur- 
rounds the purchase of property. If, as 
West German Finance Minister Theo 
Waigel insists, “private investment must 
play the decisive role in rebuilding the East 
German economy,” then the G.D.R. must 
open itself to Western equity capital. But 
for now, as Volkswagen Chairman Carl 
Hahn puts it, “people are flying blind." 


y contrast, no limits are put on 

joint ventures not involving a 

transfer of ownership, and near- 

ly a thousand of these have been 
announced. The biggest are in the auto in- 
dustry: VW and the builder of the Trabant; 
General Motors and the manufacturer of 
the Wartburg; and Daimler-Benz and the 
G.D.R.’s sole truckmaker. These deals can 
provide a quick supply of salable products 
and produce needed cash flow. 

Automobiles could be the engine of 
East German economic recovery. Certain- 
ly, the demand is there. In a country where 
people waited a dozen years to buy a car, it 
is a triumph of tenacity that half the house- 
holds own one. Since virtually all of those 
car owners want to replace their Trabants 
and Wartburgs with real cars, estimates of 
potential sales range from 200,000 to 
700,000 a year. 

The car industry spawns ancillary in- 
dustries. In West Germany it provides jobs, 
directly or indirectly, to 1 person in 7. If 
East German parts manufacturers can 
shake off command-economy habits and 


grasp the opportunities, thousands of jobs 
could be preserved. Carmakers like Opel, 
GM’s West German subsidiary, aim to buy 
components equal to about half the value 
of the cars they will make in East Germany. 

GM plans a new assembly plant outside 

Eisenach to produce 150,000 cars a year by 
1993. Executives of Opel cannot yet put a 
figure on the deal, but the investment will 
be more than $100 million. Opel managers 
see Eisenach as an integral part of their 
European network, so the production is 
not earmarked exclusively for the G.D.R. 

By and large, Western companies are 
not counting on East Germany’s remaining 
a low-wage country forever, and they are 
planning to put in their best technology. 
Thus, over time, East Germany could be- 
come something of a technological show- 
case. Says Opel management board mem- 
ber Horst Borghs: “It’s the nature of the 
business. Your newest plant is always your 
best.” Opel’s newest will be in Eisenach. 

In the same way, East Germany could 
end up with an enviable infrastructure, de- 
spite today’s potholed autobahns, rusting 
rail lines and phone system of sub-Balkan 
quality. Lessons from the haphazard post- 
war development in the West can be ap- 
plied, and new technology, including elec- 
tronic traffic guidance, optical fiber and 
mobile communications, can be intro- 
duced from the start. Helmut Ricke, head 
of the West German Telekom, expects to 
spend more than $35 billion in East Ger- 
many over the next decade and promises 
that “by the end of the 1990s East Germa- 
ny will have one of the most up-to-date 
phone systems in the world.” Good news 
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for the 7 million applicants waiting for 
a phone. у 

Such massive infrastructure projects 
will provide economic stimulus and jobs, 
especially in the construction industry, 
which will also find plenty of work building 
new homes and renovating existing ones. 
Officials in East Berlin are counting on 
100,000 new jobs in building. There is a 
clear need for an expansion in hotel and 
restaurant facilities in the G.D.R., which 
will give not only work to builders but on- 
going jobs to staff. 

If a sudden influx of bankers is an en- 
couraging sign, the East German popula- 
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tion has cause to hope. Anyone entering 


“We expect to face the same ç 


“That’s Private Initiative” 


A small flame of private enterprise glows brightly in the me- 
dieval market square of the East German industrial town 
of Zwickau. The old building at Hauptmarkt 4-5, a few steps 
from city hall and next to the place where the composer Robert 
Schumann was born, houses Mäntel-Meyer, a women’s cloth- 
ing store that has been owned and operated by the Meyer fam- 


ily on this site since 1823. 


The business is run by Verena Dehmer, née Meyer, 


39, great-granddaughter of the 
founder, together with her 68- 
year-old widowed mother. Her 
husband Matthias has a full-time 
job teaching computer sciences at 
the Central Polytechnic school in 
Zwickau, but Dehmer hopes her 
son Marcus, 13, will someday be 
the fifth generation at the store. 
Mántel-Meyer has sales of 5 mil- 
lion ostmarks ($1,470,588), a lot 
for a private retailer in East Ger- 
many, and employs 24 people in 
the store and a tailoring and alter- 
ation department. It has always 
been a magnet for shoppers from 
the surrounding region since it of- 
fers superior quality and style at af- 
fordable prices. The most expen- 
sive items in the five show windows 
are a two-piece suit for 250 ost- 
marks ($72) and a raincoat for 295 
ostmarks ($85). 

Mántel-Meyer is one of 
17,000 private retail stores in the 
G.D.R. that escaped nationaliza- 
tion. Most are tiny—the average 
sales area is 38 sq. meters, and a 
third have less than 25. With 280 
sq. meters, Mántel-Meyer stands 

out. *We were never part of the 
HO,” says Dehmer, referring to 
the large state-run department 
stores. Mántel-Meyer, though, 


did take HO goods of their own choice to sell on 
commission when there was nothing else to be 
had. The Meyers bought directly from manufac- 
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turers, driving long distances to pick up goods that suddenly pe 

became available if an export order was canceled. ® like 

The store also survived by offering better service than the moni 

state-run shops. Says Dehmer: “When goods are scarce, you feldi tha 
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ion-buying cooperative for Its | printing 

ture supplies. This group, Кай | al leade 

in Bielefeld, has donated а US | make ha 

telex machine and cash гер | ersin t 

But difficult times could Пё сце, 

ahead. “Customers expect ШП the toug 

now;" Dehmer says. “We have ul Athe m 

waited so long." They expe . | ius 

example, a more pleasant d Qm 

ping experience, so à West xil рап 

man architect sent by Katas ^. ier 

advise how to refurbish the 9 ec 

area and enhance displays: | qf Tin 

Dehmer is charting @ ed к! 

spect course. Says she: w "T. tie Ik 

. want to take on too muc d 10 | i S 

we will move carefully. We 4 ҮШ Du 

see how things go.” Yet het reall “long 

ration is unmistakable. T T cays | ad N 

enjoying my work по, 5 {їй m an; 

“Its wonderful no gr fh s 

.THEOWNERSOFTHE put to be free to choose, to offer cust Is 
MANTEL-MEYERSHOP something special. That's private initial ا‎ ema. 

IN ZWICKAU it?” —By Robert Ball y E: 
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often no securable assets. 
ness 4 © and law are professions 
ШЕ Ponder communism, so prac- 
ЧОР a be imported from the West. 
gione m oes for advertising, many 
Пе 520 insurance and business adviso- 
^s While Western bankers say the 

` oduction executives and engi- 


caliber ood in G.D.R. enterprises, 


js fairly 5 


{ч geets 8 g skills hardly exist. 


nies that find no single Western 
t eventually seek individual 
either among their own em- 
or the general population. Ideas 
floated to distribute shares in 
-owned companies to citizens 
former er ial fund certificates. At 
nhe Me ip of these companies is 
(cen or rather in the hands of a state 
E m. body, the Treuhandanstalt. 
Ше companies, like that making the 
Trabant, are probably unsalable at any 
‘ice. They may include the main pollut- 
ers, like the chemical companies and lig- 
rite mines. A chemical plant near Bitter- 
ld that annually disgorged five tons of 
mercury into the Elbe has already been 
dut down, along with 38 others, and more 
will follow. The outdated state steel com- 
| pny also faces a bleak future since its 
products typically cost three times West 
German prices. Electronics and textiles are 
other laggards, though here a transfusion 
ofnew technology might work. The out- 
bok for agriculture is also grim, since farm 


mus 


loyees 
| Fio been 


[BUSINESS 


Trade with the Soviet Union will pro- 
vide major employment for some East 
German companies. The G.D.R. will con- 
tinue to need oil, natural gas and raw mate- 
rials and will be able to continue paying for 
them with relatively unsophisticated goods 
that the Soviets will accept, such as textile 
and metalworking machinery and railway 
rolling stock. Those exports generate work 
for half a million people. 

Administering the kiss of life to many 
of East Germany's industrial behemoths 
will be a daunting task. Reviving small 
business should be easier, because the area 
had a long tradition of smaller, specialized 
industrial companies before the command 
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in business when the Wall fell. Many of 
them are now eager to expand. West Ger- 
man suppliers, keen to see a viable net- 
work of small retailers, are advancing 
goods on credit and helping in other ways 
like donating old cash registers and display 
cases. The threat to the independent East 
German retailer is no longer the bureau- 
crat but the capitalist. All the big names in 
West German retailing-Kaufhof, Hertie, 
and Tengelmann-are vying for control of 
the HO outlets and thus the bulk of avail- 
able sales-floor space in the G.D.R. 

The Opel managers quickly discovered 
that there is fire in the ashes of East Ger- 
man retailing. When the Wall collapsed, 


$ Il. | pres in the G.D.R. are above even the in- 
we fated European Community level. 
» | Not all is gloom, however. VEB Poly- x 
Ш% | graph is a able success story—a sod economy crushed them. It EAST GERMANS AT they pn bunt ap: 
11" | of Katarina Witt of East German industry. was only in 1972 that a fi- ANEW-CAR MARKET plications for dealership 
оз | Te five principal enterprises of this former nal wave of nationalization IN BERLIN'S franchises) sone! written 
‘ile conglomerate—Planeta, Plamag, Zir- swept the last 12,000 firms ALEXANDERPLATZ on the ea 088 
18 ° | kon, Brehmer апа Perfecta—will now be — into state conglomerates. à ery of the previous dealer 
uS | nn separately. All make- sophisticated About half of them have already demand- ships. Opel has drawn heavily on such are 
S fu У Иш equipment and all аге internation- ed to be reprivatized. Officials m Bonn and RES setting up its present network of 
alae | al leaders j ir fields i i e that the spark of entrepre- 200 dealers. 
used Make pice E a M s can be re dled with loans While East Germany faces cataclysmic 
ister. | ers in the West like E Ha- from European Recovery Program funds. change, the impact of monetary union on 
j lie tette, and have do f Y against Demand is high. An initial allocation of West Germany is likely o e modest. The 
mof | te toughest West ee аар $3.5 billion has already been handed out, economic anschluss adds 25 % to the popu- 
eal | ithe Market leader i RSS EE and a replenishment of the pot is planned. lation but only around 10% to the gross na- 
t, for mentused in ri "m = a OUR E Retailing is a classic small business in tional product. The conversion of marks 
hop: оте hern Me ee es xol the Western world and should become so adds about the same amount to the MOS 
Ge | manic керс ше and machine-too in in East Germany. The former East German money supply. If spent, the freshly 
vil tankers So good шаре O Veston eE German planners turned minted DMs will have the same effect on 
sales Heckert including Fritz MES independent retailers into growth as a sizable tax cut. When this new 
Oe uine 00 iust distributors for state demand hits a West German economy op- 
шї | tthe Orie mnitz, and parts ^ WestGermanyison | оде Their chosen іпѕіги- erating close to capacity, the Bundesbank 
dont | be Niles pen оир like | its biggest rollina ment was the Handelsor- will keep a wary eye on developments. 
| ie compan tinding ma- decade. In May | ganisation or HO, an un- Bundesbank President Karl Otto Pöhl calls 
tt) ping in Pay that had its | unemployment : SE and inefficient the conversion “а generous offer that went 
chile lis, en iles, Ohio. Carl | dropped to 1.82 monopolistic department- tothe limit of what is economically accept- 
ей dong wit ae Well regarded million workers, a1 | çtore chain whose managers able." But he is convinced that inflation 
ss p instr SrOpticalgoods | yen 7% and the | were chosen by party can be contained. -— 
yi | б ang, Bent manufactur- lowestsince1982- omis The consensus of economists is that 
тё) RAESDATeWhat surpris- | ргоесей1990 _ | ^ Despite the best efforts union will add around 1% to West Ger- 
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bloss aich produces ` growthis 496, highest | of the bureaucrats to 


Man tigers list of East | Since the boomyear | ueeze out the last private 
чча though, isfar ортал EN БЕ 


€ list of dogs. 


nth _ of 1979. 


retailers, 17,000 were still 
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many’s current yearly inflation rate of 
2.5% and enough additional stimulus to 


keep annual growth around 4%. Interest | 
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rates will probably be higher than they 
otherwise would have been, although 
Friedel Neuber, chairman of the WestLB 
bank, says. “East Germany's capital re- 
quirements don't necessarily need to 
result in higher interest rates.” West 
Germany is a major capital-exporting 
country, which last year shipped about 
$60 billion abroad. A diversion of a 
fraction of that to East Germany would 
meet most immediate needs. The expect- 
ed transfer of goods to East Germany 
should cut West German exports and 
boost imports, thus reducing the coun- 
try’s bothersome trade surplus. The addi- 
tion of a large, lower-paid work force 
should slow wage rises in West Germany 
and boost profits, which has caused the 
DIW economic forecasting institute in 
West Berlin to predict that “West Ger- 
man enterprises will be the winners from 
monetary union.” 

The big unknown in the equation is 
the amount of direct aid that West Ger- 
man taxpayers will have to pay out to 
prop up the East Germany economy. Fig- 
ures as high as $60 billion a year over the 
next few years have been mooted; the 
DIW expects $30 billion annually. Bonn 
has already put together a war chest of 
about $70 billion for eventualities. Among 
other things, Bonn inherits a large G.D.R. 
budget deficit and foreign-currency debt 
of around $13 billion. At the same time, 
the special aid to West Berlin that West 
Germany provided, some $12 billion a 


year, can be phased out, 
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German economy respond 


and defense spending may 
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toa free-market jump Start 


be reduced. 


PRODUCTIVITY OF INDUSTRY 


Póhl points out that “noon 


Chancellor Helmut 


IN THE WEST 


can subsidize uneconomi 


Kohl appears to believe 
that new taxes can be avoided; the Bundes- 
bank's Póhl is not so sure. Budget outlays 
for infrastructure are controllable, but sup- 
port payments for unemployment and other 
social benefits and investment aid to indus- 
try are harder to predict. 

Everything depends on how the East 


jobs in the G.D.R. forever? 
Elmar Pieroth, a prominent West Berlin pol. 
itician and businessman who advises the 
G.D.R. government, insists, “The spirit oi 
entrepreneurship is reappearing, and peopl 
are eager to take advantage of the possibil 
ties.” That was the kind of spirit that created 
the Wirtschaftswunder. 
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Trabi Yields to Polo 


APPY TRAVELING WITH TRABANT! Even in the old days, 

the cheerful sign above the gates to the VEB Sachsenring 
automobile plant in Zwickau drew little more than cynical 
grunts from East Germans. Until recently, after all, they had to 
wait 14 years or so for delivery of the little two-stroke car pro- 
duced there—the vehicle that would become a smoke-sputter- 
ing symbol of the communists’ ill-fated industrial policies. 
Used cars from the West have now begun to flood the local 
market, and row upon row of sheenless fiber-glass “Trabis” sit 
at railroad depots across East Germany, waiting for buyers who 
will probably never come. Marketing director Friedrich Hen- 
del is negotiating for the export of several thousand Trabi 
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ty demands of a free market. Trabant management I$ n the 
tiating with VW on whether layoffs will be needed. THOUS v 
VW deal is clearly the only chance for the plant 
ployees view it with mixed feelings. Says Thomas Н 
ty chairman of the Zwickau autoworkers’ union Јоса gilt 
workers first heard about the planned fusion with T get: 
newspapers. There is no doubt that our jobs аге 1 “puck 
More belt tightening is likely before East 
down to the free market and buckle up in VWs: 


Tramps, Jeep-like recreational vehicles, to Poland, Denmark 
and even Canada, but at this point it is no more than talk. 

Though the current product seems to be doomed, the Tra- 
bant plant is not. Well-heeled Volkswagen AG, Europe's big: 
gest automaker, signed a licensing agreement even before the 
fall of the Wall last autumn. Under the deal, 1.1-liter, four 
stroke VW engines are being shoehorned into Trabant bodies: 
the old two-stroker should be completely phased out of pro: 
duction by the end of the year. Even bigger changes аг 
way. Last month workers began assembling Volkswagen ^. 
at a new plant nearby. Beginning in 1994, the East German in’ 
hopes to turn out as many as 300,000 Polos a year. 

VW intends to form a joint-stock company Wi i 
Germans by summer’s end. VW Chairman Carl Hahn says 
firm wants no more than a 50% stake in the venture, | 
Volkswagen plans to invest up to $2.94 billion, VW wi 
bly end up with the lion’s share of equity. 

There will be much dislocation in the months ah 
bloated Zwickau work force of 12,000 runs into the pro 
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gaunchy, Brassy and Newsy 


«nobody dares ignore 
pape 
n most days the front page 
rominently displays a 
woman’s charms, along 
with violent crime, celebrity 

. nd tales of lust and greed. But 
psipan ^ Germany's biggest daily, 
шй andal rag. For all 
snot just another scanc ag. 

ЕУ flashiness, it is the newspa- 
б nobody dares ignore. Among its 
Fated 12 million daily readers—it 
ап tion of 4.4 million, biggest 
most of the country’s 

jticians, journalists and business 
kaders. They read it out of necessity: 
he cheesecake and the celebs 
ge nuggets of news often unavailable 
dwhere. Bild, for instance, was ac- 
arate almost to the hour in predict- 
ag the collapse of the Honecker re- 
ime and the subsequent fall of his 
accessor, Egon Krenz. 

Following the key events leading 
v currency union, Bild Zeitung is 
wally ahead of more staid competi- 
ms. Its reporters regularly come 
р with inside information on the 
tealth, wealth and memoirs of for- 
пег East German leaders. “It would 


lots of scoops and lots of skin, Bild Zeitung is the 
j 


LEADING THE PACK: 


č foolish not to know what is in 


ANOTHER HOT ISSUE GOES TO PRESS 


lie largest newspaper in Germany," 
9s former Chancellor Willy Brandt, one 
| 60 prominent public figures whose 
ү were collected by Bild edi- 
йо а March 18 boastful special 

9n unification. Foreign Minister 
"s Dietrich Genscher, another faithful 


reader, says Bild is “always informative.” 

What is remarkable is that the scoops 
have been mostly in the East. The Ham- 
burg-based Bild has excellent contacts 
among current and former Communists, 
even though it is firmly conservative and 
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founder Axel Springer, who died in 1985, 
was virulently anticommunist. East Germa- 
ny neverallowed the paper to open a bureau 
in East Berlin, yet when the Wall came 
down on Nov. 9, Bild was one of the first 
across the divide. *I sensed something was 
going to happen," recalls Peter Brinkmann, 
then the newspaper's economics editor and 
now its East Berlin correspondent. *I went 
to Checkpoint Charlie and told the East 
German officer in charge that the gates 
would open that night. He refused to believe 
me, so I told him to call his superiors. He 
came back, amazed, and opened the gates." 

Recent exclusives are no less remark- 
able. The most memorable came Friday, 
Oct. 13, 1989, when a front-page headline 
declared HONECKER: LAST WORKING DAY 
ON WEDNESDAY. The prediction seemed 
preposterous and was widely missed. Edi- 
tor Hans-Hermann Tiedje, however, stood 
by it. “We had a highly reliable source with 
direct access to the Politburo," says Tiedje. 
“We knew we had a major scoop on our 
hands." So sure was Tiedje that beginning 
on Monday he made a daily front-page ref- 
erence to the prediction. When Wednesday 


arrived with no announce- Hi 
PARTY AND PRINT 


ment, a competitor called 


Tiedje and bet a case of Fast Germany's 
champagne that he was Communists 
wrong. Early the next owned or direct- 
morning the East German | Jy controlled 

news agency revealed that eleven ot 16 

the Politburo had met in publishing | 
secret the day before  оцѕеѕапа 21 ої |!!! 
and ousted Honecker— the 26 printing | 
precisely according to plants inthe 

the schedule Bild had pre- country. The 
dicted. Tiedje got his Successor Party 


champagne. 
— By James О. Jackson/Berlin. Socialism has 


freedom Fling 
dj 


p Cast German press is 
8 while being reborn 


he press was among the first to 
“nefit when freedom came to 
Wm Germany. Censorship fell 
ied ot we the Wall. Hard-line editors 
Minist Paa fired. The dull, gray Com- 
"Mie Y daily Neues Deutschland, so 
"Erich Ho at it once published 26 photos 
up Ker in a single edition, light- 
К ee à fresh design and uncen- 
V S The daily Berliner Zeitung 
оге! ties and became East 
hn Ite Wel, and most popular newspa- 
è > Once a loyal youth tabloid, 
taker overnight. 
East German journalists, the 
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good news has turned bad. Dozens of news- 
papers are on the point of collapse or take- 
over from the West. They have lost vital gov- 
ernment subsidies and cannot compete with 
glossier, livelier West German publications. 
The East German press seems condemned 
to die just as it began to live, — 

«Qur circulation was 1 million in 1989, а 
says Reiner Oschmann, deputy editor of 
Neues Deutschland. “Now it 15 half a mil- 
lion. Pm surprised that we managed to 
keep even that many, and we 
expect to have a further decline 
this summer. 

Oschmann, 42, a former 
correspondent in London with 
liberal views and a circle of 
Western friends, became depu- 
ty editor after Honecker fell. 
He is part of a reformist team 
that is trying to save the paper, 
but concedes that the job is 

ly hopeless. ND 5 power in 


With reporting by Andreas | sivenupall but 

Gutzeit/Frankfurt two publishing 
houses and three 
printing plants. 


the past was based on its Fhe others are 
status as a party organ. -mowindepen- _ 
"The circulation was arti- "gent companies 


ficially high in the old = ү; 
days,” Oschmann says. “It 
was thought ‘fit’ to subscribe to Neues 
Deutschland even if it was never read. 
That, thank God, is no longer the case." 
Nor is it the case with other East Ger- 
man newspapers. Junge Welt has lost more 
than half its 1.6 million subscribers, and 
collapse is imminent. Berliner 
Zeitung is a takeover target of 
z powerful West German pub- 
lishing houses. Regional news- 
papers from Leipzig to Rostock 
are in similar straits. "During 
the past few months, we were 
able to do what we wanted for 
the first time in our careers," 
says Oschmann. “We had free- 
dom that we never had before. 
But it won't last." 
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UNSPOILED EAST GERMAN FOREST AND MARSH NEAR THE FRONTIER: “WE HAVE TO MOVE FAST TO SAVE WHAT WE CAN” a 

Mau of t 

“Right now it's like the wild, wild Wer] German 

c 21 Finding a compromise between natu Thec 

Green Curtain in a Taboo Zone and people could prove particularly del For deca 
for the Schaalsee, a lake on the borde for hospi 

The border area could become an environmental km southwest of Lübeck and а quickie} me 
VS ü : 4-8% К by autobahn from Hamburg. Two breedit} \ empl 
y—or a recreational playground. Caution is advised pairs of the rare white-tailed eagle ШМ | ned. f 

: the wetland forests on the East Gem? Medical 

By JAMES L.GRAFF WERNIGERODE mentalists from both Germanys are trying nite-fro| р/у, s 
- to save the wilds of the borderlands before ed geese stop there the} & banda 

arly every workday morning since they are despoiled—whether by East Ger- way south. The sanctuary i iris valable 
mid-April, biologist Gunter mans finally free to explore them or by West — Schaalsee is subjected to the pres ind nurs 

Karste has fired up his Trabant Germans looking for relatively untouched to the west have already faced: w ver im 

and driven to the top of what was natural landscapes. Karste and other East — saults by sailors and wind surfers, vacatit | Farch oj 

known locally for decades as “the highest German nature advocates have secured home development even free-lance por ‘tions, | 
mountain in the world." The Brocken, in East Berlin's support for a Harz national ers, who can earn as much as $9,000 7 rely ur 
the Harz Mountains, measures only 1,142 park, centered on the Brocken, that would perverse collectors for snatching û SIE S C 
meters in altitude, but until recently, no accommodate hikers while leaving sensitive unhatched birde g m pos. 
weekend hiker had climbed it since 1961, areas off limits. In the East GE town of Zar | Sun 
when East Germany sealed off the area as Farther north, along the middle reaches on the south shore, a Hamburg fishing "Nes ar 
part of a no-man's-land trace along its of the Elbe River, environmentalists have has agreed to lease an abandoned UST Pet 
1,378-km border with West Germany. pushed through laws that will stanch devel- house on the beach for a clubhouse" Gems 
_ Now the boulder-strewn peak, shrouded opment in a unique riparian habitat, which тегу, onl border-patrol vessels and ^ i 
in fog most of the year, faces an onslaught of despite the river’s dismal industrial pollution NU AOT п were permitto a lev A 
tourists. They could threaten the survival of is remarkably rich in marsh turtles move in the East German, ré 
rare plants like the Brocken anemone and — beaver, storks and cormorants. the lake; now residents o high ad 
Alpine hawkweed, which have been thriving “We have to move fast to save tin have submitte more thi, on Un 
undisturbed for nearly three decades. what we can,” says Wolf-Eckhard applications for bo tuy. 
Schróder, responsible for environ- have built simple ; je / ШУ 


“These plants аге relics that have undergone 
no genetic change since the last Ice Age,” 
says Karste, who is restoring a mountaintop 
garden of rare Alpine flora planted by devot- 
ed botanists a century ago. “We have to do 
all we can to protect them.” 

From the Baltic seacoast in the north to 
the Rhón Mountains and the Thuringian 


- Forest near the Bavarian border, environ- m and environ 


mental planning in the East Ger- 
man border town of Boizenburg. 
“The pressure for more leisure ac- 
tivities is massive in the West, and 
it’s growing here too.” A friend 
from across the border, Karl- 
Heinz Weber, a biology teacher | 
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| grave Crisis in Health Care 


tBerlin’s century-old Prenzlauer 
District Hospital, plaster is fall- 
“walls are crumbling, and many 


n Eas 


ing, W ] i | 

doors have holes in them. Although 

urses are needed to handle Station 
en DUM 


ly five are on duty. Without cleaning 
gh, 02 k the nurses also have to scrub 
E Md wash dishes. *The time we 

E erforming such duties,” says nurse 
VNadalena Lottermoser, “Is time lost 
when it comes to caring for the patients. 
| Prenzlauer Berg is one of a dozen East 
Berlin hospitals on the verge of collapse as 
ш! of drastic shortages of staff, equip- 
gent and supplies. Doctors and nurses at 
ihe 1,000-bed St. George Hospital on the 
qiskirts of Leipzig recently protested the 
woeful state of that building by demonstrat- 
ing with placards reading SPEEDY HELP 
NEEDED, OTHERWISE ST. GEORGE WILL 
s00N BE DEAD. To rescue the most decrep- 
ithospitals, some $90 million is needed im- 
nediately, according to Professor Harald 
Mau of the Virchow Association, an East 
German medical organization. 

The crisis has long been in the making. 
for decades, some of the funds allocated 
hrhospital repairs were spent instead on 
élite institutions operated for state securi- 
J employees, and exclusive clinics re- 
‘ned for the Communist leadership. 
Medical equipment was often in short 


shortages; crumbling buildings and years of neglect 
sia” | East Germany's medical institutions 
m 


For that reason alone, says Halle, mon- 
etary union is important. “At last we will 
get some deutsche marks in our hands, of- 
fering us a better future and perhaps the 
chance of occasional travel to Western 
countries." In. the past, he explains, there 
has been little financial incentive for supe- 
rior professional performance. Says Halle: 
“There must be a new wage-tariff structure 
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Dr. Wiesner wonders about her own fu- 
ture at a time when many East German phy- 
sicians may be forced to open private prac- 
tices. Says she: “At 50, I am too old for that. 
It simply would not pay me to start up now 
with all the costs involved.” She adds that in 
the past people did not speak out about the 
problems in medical institutions because 
there were informers in every department. 
“In this hospital,” she says, “we still do not 
know who those people were, except in one 
case where a person has admitted the role 
he played. The bad conditions are not 
something we have just discovered. They 
were always there, but we were forced to ac- 
cept them. If we had not done so, we would 
have been put out on the street." 
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| 
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e-frot:] “ply; sometimes such elementary items Е a 
on | & bandages, scissors and drugs were un- іп which a doctor's perfor- _ SURGEONS AT WORK IN AN West German officials 
dift "ае, Over the years many doctors mance and merit are rec- | ANTIQUATED OPERATING are looking for ways to 
es ake} ™ nurses, despairing that things would ognized and rewarded.” ROOM OF THE ST. GEORGE help out. West Berlin 
ends) tr improve, escaped to the West in . At the same time, HOSPITAL IN LEIPZIG medical authorities have 
acai Ч of better salaries and working con- тапу doctors fear that af- announced that 100 un- 
; ро tions, leaving East German OMi se- ter unification, the ill-equipped and un- employed doctors will be sent to work in 
00 fra "Illy understaffed The health-care crisis derstaffed East German health-care sys- East Germany for up to three years as 
д sin? Umed desperate last ear. when 3,600 tem may simply become redundant as part of advanced training in specialized 
tors and dentists 62; РШЕ total fled people flock to superior facilities in the fields; they will qualify for income sup- 
телі | e Country alon e : 1 10 000 West. Although there are no plans to dis- port from the West Berlin government. In 
ing Mes and SERRE m ene mantle the present system, morale is low. recent months, between four and ten East 
j blo) Dr. Horst Halle р mee logist Says Dr. Karin Wiesner, an ear, nose and German patients a week, most of them 
52. Fe c East Berlin’s Ch; ae T EON throat specialist at East Berlin's Friedrich- babies born with congenital heart defects, 
and | апуу most Дао ouput но shain District Hospital, one have been undergoing heart surgery at 
ited © al aren renowned of the best equipped in the the West Berlin Heart Center. The center 
пра » any more AER be- city: “We are all scared we has also received ten donor hearts from 
fat | ad it not be ai have | InEast Germany | will soon be out of work. We East Germans for use in transplant 
(pan? m Unemplo еп for the | abortion on demand operate two ear, nose and operations. E 
ne | ng octors Y US Tate | isfegal within the throat stations and the poly- East German Health Minister Juergen 
yc 4 "There j est Ger- | firsttrimester.Inthe ric which employs ten Kleditzsch predicts a sharp rise in the num- 
ndi i Mence, а world of westitislegalbut | doctors paid by the state. ber of private doctors in the East over the 
И Se ots ii mos Halle. only incircumstances | You don't get that in West coming years. Whether the state-run 
00. EN ш en time est earn | of rape, danger to Berlin hospitals. Over there, health service survives in a united country 
as k 9 here» N as much as polyclinics only exist at the remains to be seen, but Kleditzsch says ma- 
pis P. alate Paid urses in West university hospitals, and ev- terial and financial aid from West Germa- 
= three times as — doctor not working di- ny is urgently needed to help it weather its 
ae DG А, in the East, rectly at the hospital bed isa present crisis. — By Marguerite Johnson. 
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INA MOST AFFLUENT SOCIETY, MONEY APPEARS TO BE NO OBJECT IN THE PURSUIT OF PLEASURE... 


The Oh So Good Life 


Asociety turns its restless energies to the cultivation of leisure 


pU 
By WILLIAM RADEMAEKERS MUNICH 


n old German description of well- 

being is to live wie Gott in Frank- 

reich—like God in France. What- 

ever the yardstick for the good 

life, at least some of it still seems to be out- 

side Germany. In pursuit of that grail, some 

800,000 West Germans have established 

second homes abroad—in Tuscany, along 

the Grande Comiche overlooking the Rivi- 

era, in the verdant valleys of South Tirol. 

They have also become the world’s most 

traveled tourists: last year some 28 million 
West Germans took holidays abroad. 

East Germans have a great deal of 

catching up to do, but they are trying. 

Hardly was the Wall 


down whena trickleof Ё д0 ре 


East Berliners and Leipzigers апа Dres- 
deners appeared on the Champs Elysées 
and the Via Veneto. Long confined to holi- 
days within the socialist bloc—beaches on 
the Black Sea or the chilly waters of the 
Baltic—thousands of Easterners will no 
doubt soon set out for venues of the dolce 
vita, the requisite deutsche marks in their 
pockets. 

For West Germans, the annual migra- 
tions have had a profound impact on taste 
and spending habits. Looking at the shops 
in urban centers, a visitor might think him- 
self in the wrong country. Here a Benet- 
ton, there a Chloé, a Chanel, farther along 
a Giorgio Armani, a Fendi, a Valentino. 
The name of every other restaurant seems 


in with le or la, and every other 
omain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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р 0 Major industrialized countries. 
E E In our history have we lived so 
б | ee omer Economics Minister 
WL In th 9 Lambsdorff. Statistics bear him 
з © past three decades the supply of 
~ Sand services has quintupled and con- 
ins the паара: The living standard 
|| t of Nis improved at an annual 
*| Pinded oi et monthly income has ex- 
i ой cio din that period, hourly wages 
'| amil OIC. In the early '60s, the aver- 

ер J spent half its income on food and 
| туе, 80005; today the figure is slightly 
“| leisy early as much — 15% —is devot- 

e activities and holidays. 

i 0 families control fortunes in 


į iih lies ү, million, but the real measure of 
A |: million 


medi generation in this century to ac- 

арр, Vealth. “Earlier generations,” 

“Wer, “self-made businesswoman 

ar Tees out by Weimar infla- 

P fruit ays 30-year-olds are inherit- 
S of the economic miracle.” 
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They have no qualms about spending the 
inheritance. Sabena Knust, owner of a Mu- 
nich art gallery, says lots of money is being 
poured into modern art: an original painting 
by a contemporary artist goes for $50,000, a 
print for $4,000. Regina Spelman, an editor 
at the German-language Harper's Bazaar, 
sees vast amounts being spent on apparel: 
“Germans use clothes to define their place 
in society and are willing to spend a lot to 
make a statement.” Hamburg Designer Pe- 
ter Schmidt notes that “people are willing to 
pay to surround themselves with well-de- 
signed things.” Kurt Gustmann, an editor at 
the magazine Schöner Wohnen in Hamburg; 
points to a general pattern of cultivating lei- 
sure activities based on Jong weekends. 


nna Golin, who owns Wunder- 
haus, a giant warehouse of mod- 
ern furnishings in Unterföhring, 
says people are investing heavily 
coration as well: a Rolf Sachs 
$5,900, a chest of drawers by 
for $8,900. The furniture 


in home de 
chair goes for 
Shiro Kuramata 


сб highagri 


omain. Guruk 


d housing. A no-frills single- 
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family house in choice areas of Baden- 
Württemberg or Bavaria averages about 
$300,000, a one-bedroom apartment rarely 
less than $160,000. The most reasonably 
priced region is along the East-West bor- 
der, but even there the market is tight. 

The key word in the great pursuit of 
pleasure is Luxus, or luxury. It is commonly 
used these days to describe ashtrays, bath- 
rooms, cars, furnishings, graphics, holi- 
days— just about anything used in everyday 
life that is well-designed or distinctive. Fre- 
quently it means something outrageously 
expensive. G&M, a mail-order house in 
Bavaria, caters specifically to such tastes, 
offering a catalog of 273 “carefully select- 
ed luxury gifts,” with a total value of $26.5 
million; among them are a Tabriz rug for 
$964,000 and a gold-plated record player 
for $75,000. Dieter Schiwietz, a Hamburg 
plastic surgeon, says women—and men— 
seem to be having no trouble finding mon- 
ey for face-lifts costing up to $70,000. Says 
Schiwietz: “Looking good is an important 
part of the good life.” 
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The outpouring of wealth has been ac — 


companied by a remarkable transforma- 
tion in the work ethic. According to a sur- 
vey by the Allensbach Institute, modern 
Germany “has changed from a working so- 
ciety to a leisure society." The average per- 
son, it notes, devotes four hours a day to 
| Jeisure activities, in contrast to about 12 
| hours 40 years ago. That comes as no sur- 
prise to anyone who has attempted to 
j reach a government official in Bonn after 
| 3 p.m. Much of the country, in fact, seems 
| to operate оп а distinctly non-Teutonic 
manana principle. Freizeit, or leisure time, 
is sacred, and work is, at best, a distraction. 
The Latinization of Germany can be 
seen in lingering lunch breaks, overflowing 
cafés, empty offices, on packed golf courses 
or deserted city streets on weekends. “The 
| Germans,” complains one employer, “have 
| more short breaks and holidays than anyone 
else.” Adding it all up, the average West 
German has at least two months off a year. 
Yet, magically, although they work less, 
they manage to produce more and still 
maintain quality. That is due partly to their 
guest workers, who get their hands dirty 
running many of the production lines, part- 


ly to a genius for organization and 


supervision. 

The cornucopia of wealth and well- 
being has brought some strange insecuri- 
ties. “Luxus is a way of trying to making 
yourself different from others,” complains 
Munich socialite Heidi Schoeller, the wife 
of a banker. “Money doesn’t mean very 


much ina society where everyone has it.” 


here is a near manic devotion to 

Trendforschung, or trend re- 

search, to discover what is In or 

Qut. The newest trend in holi- 
days, for instance, is to avoid other Ger- 
mans—even if that means spending a 
month in Patagonia. The drift in sports is 
to golf; tennis has become “too popular” 
since Boris Becker first took the Wimble- 
don crown in 1985. Although the waiting 
period in Germany for Mercedes-Benz’s 
latest sports car, the $77,000 500SL, is four 
years, the trendy automobile is something 
like an Isdera Imperator, built by a small 
company in Stuttgart, which uses a Mer- 
cedes-Benz V-8 engine but certainly does 
not look like a Mercedes-Benz. 


No one has yet gauged the 
pact of the great disparity betwee 
tious affluence in the West and ar А 
erty in the East, but that is a Ba 
and not likely to disappear soon, р 
aware of this, along with the realizats. а 
life may have become too lavish, а ind 
Germans are tuning in to something в 
Neue Bescheidenheit, or new ae Called 
effort to get back to the essentials n 
good life. It has had only modest i E 
“This is like Jackie Kennedy's basic S 
and pearls,” says one critic. “The реа Sla 
genuine, the basic black is cashmere 
the accessories are Hermés or Vuitton 

Other, equally ambitious—anq | 
than likely passing—trends are on theta 
zon. “The newest form of chic,” says Han 
“is to learn things other people dm 
know—to actually read a book, for ^ 
stance." That may also be short-lived be 
cause as good as it is, contemporary Ge. 
man life is hardly restful or contemplative 
“We're still trying to define ourselves” 
says Schmidt. “Even in leisure we're m 
particularly at ease." God, in other words 
has not moved to Germany. Notyet. i 


Shopping 
Hell 


For weary German 
consumers, the 
labors of Tantalus 


There is something soul- 
destroying about the German 
Ladenschlussgesetz—a trade- 
union-inspired law that closes all 
the shops most of the time—and, 
right across the land, weekends 
in Germany are a mind-numbing 
experience. 

—Len Deighton, Spy Line 


ou don't have to be a secret agent 

to buy something in West Germa- 

ny, but it may help. The federal 

republic can be a consumer’s 

nightmare, a land of seemingly permanently 

closed department stores, supermarkets and 

haberdasheries, where goods lie tantalizing- 

ly out of reach behind brightly lit show win- 
dows. Call it Shopping Hell. 

For this, thank the Ladenschlussgesetz. 
Basically, shop hours are 8 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. 
Monday through Friday, and 7 a.m. to 2 
p.m. Saturday. On the first Saturday of ev- 
ery month— “danger Samstag, ” or long Sat- 
urday—they may stay open all day, although 
` they don't have to. Sundays, almost every- 
thing is closed. In East Germany the hours 
are more liberal but, of course, there hasn't 


been much to buy. 


SS 


Passed in 1956 at the behest of the pow- 
erful West German trade unions, the clos- 
ing law has resisted almost every effort to 
liberalize it. Last year Bonn managed to 
push through an optional extension of busi- 
ness hours on most Thursday nights, to 8:30 
p.m. For weeks afterward, people went 
around saying it would cost Helmut Kohl 
the next national election—and, who 


knows, they may be right. 


Effectively, the law means that those who 
have towork must cram their shopping intoa 
few frantic hours in the evenings or on Satur- 
day mornings. Planning a weekend dinner 
party? Best to have the menu set by Thursday 
night. That way you can spend the next day 
going from butcher to baker to candlestick 
maker, purchasing the ingredients. (Ger- 


mans still prefer to shop the old-fashioned 
СС-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kakor Collection, Haridwar 


way, buying a few things ata time 
at a multitude of stores.) Bu 
don't forget the Mittagspaus, 
‚2 the lunch break that most Мот 
9 and-Pop stores dutifully obsent 

E Remember holidays too. l 
addition to Christmas, Nêr 
= Year's, Twelfth Night, Ascer 
vis sion, Pentecost, Easter, May Dij 

2 and All Saints’ Day, predom: 
nantly Catholic Bavaria, fo 
example, celebrates Maria Нш 


leichnam (Corpus Christi) ай 
inabow to ecumenism, the Prot 
` estants’ Buss-und Bettag 


and June 17 (German ү} 
If by chance you are 
enough to find a store 
open, other skills come into pl 
checkouts involve a race agam 
checker shovels your purchases 
while you try to stuff them into а 
forget your market basket either, 
have to buy a plastic 


st time: 
toward) 


а 
else yo 


items. Meanwhile, the peop 
you start to grumble and push. 
stores at some major train stations; 
evenings and Sundays, à 
stations have tacked on conv 
Restaurants can do business, 
restaurateurs, charmingly, © 
night off. Two other exceptions: 
and florists are allowed to stay 9 


flowers. 
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ma EDUCATION 


` we Are All Talking More" 
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Nes Felix Dzerzhinsky school in 
alleg ael asuburb of East Berlin, is 
a ered after a Russian of Polish 
ue descent who founded the dreaded 
P ka, the forerunner OF ш Зо mae 
a 0 Last month, half a year after the 
am y wall fell, the teachers asked the 
AX. | perlin ouncil to drop the name. They are 
19 E aig action, but they are patient 
hot 3 confident—with some reservations. 
Jan Fauld not be proper to ignore our en- 
dont je history,” says Bärbel Dudelitz, an Eng- 


T in |: tanouage teacher who has yet to take 
de B posit of Karl Marx and Friedrich 
sels in her classroom. 

“at Dzerzhinsky, as at other East Ger- 
Ves” | an schools, the shift from a communist 
\ pa democratic government has caused 
auphoria as well as anxiety. With unifica- 
Il ion promising yet more change, teachers 
ad students are content to move cau- 
. ously as they adjust to the new political 
АШЕ | realities. 

!| Even so, Dzerzhinsky, with its 270 pu- 
pails, |; aged six to 16, is not the school it was a 
rar ago. The first class of the day still 
tns with a student announcement: “At- 
"| ation!” André Berndt, 16, two tiny hoop 
А mings glistening in each ear, bids his 


En 


uphoria and apprehension, a school asks fora new 
dgears up for a changing curriculum 


classmates. “Mrs. Dudelitz,” he continues, 
“Class 10 is ready for the English lesson.” 
Before the revolution, the students replied 
with “Friendship,” the official greeting of 
the Communist youth organization. Now 
they simply say, “Good morning.” 

More substantive changes are afoot. 
The ouster of Margaret Honecker, wife of 
deposed leader Erich Honecker, as Minis- 
ter of Education put an end to a compul- 
sory “civics” course heavily freighted with 
Communist Party dogma. In its place is a 
social-studies curriculum called Gesell- 
schaftskunde, which encourages teachers 
and students to range over all sorts of top- 
ics. Recently, pupils spent an hour ponder- 
ing “personal happiness.” “It’s such a new 
situation,” says Uwe Klauke, 22, a trainee 
physics teacher. “We know so little about 
self-reliance and developing your own val- 
ues. But I think inhibitions are breaking 
down. We are all talking more.” 

That openness is yet to be reflected in 
textbooks, which have not been replaced. 
Modern dictionaries explaining high-tech 
and slang words are not available; geogra- 
phy teachers complain about a lack of up- 
to-date maps. “We learned about the 
working classes’ victories over capitalism,” 


says Annegrit Wernicke, 16. “But we hard- 
ly knew anything about Napoleon." 

Religion, banned as a subject of in- 
struction under the Communists, is no 
longer off limits, although there are not 
enough trained teachers or texts to make 
such study practicable. Anja Meixstatt 
makes do by introducing the concept of re- 
ligious differences to her German litera- 
ture class through discussion of Nathan der 
Weise, Gotthold Ephraim Lessing's work 
about religious tolerance. *They may un- 
derstand Lessing,” she explains, “but they 
don’t know about Israel.” 

There are troubling touches of xeno- 
phobia at Dzerzhinsky. “I don’t think it’s 
right when the Vietnamese here get so 
many motorcycles and we don’t have any 
left to buy,” says one pupil, prompting ex- 
clamations of “Fidschi,” a derogatory term 
for Vietnamese guest workers, from the 
back of the room. No one seems to know 
that the Vietnamese, under an agreement 
between East Berlin and Hanoi, get half 
their wages in the form of goods, including 
motorcycles and bikes, which they can ship 
to their families back home. 

Teachers are grappling with gaps in 
their own education. Since Russian-lan- 
guage study will be made elective rather 
than compulsory on Sept. 1, Russian-lan- 
guage instructors are expecting little de- 
mand for their services. Once a week 
teachers from neighboring schools come to 
Dzerzhinsky to learn a more popular 
tongue: English. *One day our qualifica- 
tions may not count," frets one of 
the Russian instructors. Р 

Economic insecurity only adds 
to such worries. Dudelitz, 39, who 
has 16 years of teaching experi- 
ence, receives a net monthly in- 
come of 1,100 ostmarks, or about 
$655 at the 1-to-1 conversion rate 
scheduled to take effect July 1. 
That is roughly a third of what a 
West German cqunterpart is paid. 
“We will be earning even less when 
rent subsidies disappear and pen- 
sion contributions rise,” she says. 

Whatever the fears and doubts 
at Dzerzhinsky, they are overshad- 
owed by new freedoms. When the 
town council named a woman with 
ties to the Communist Party as re- 
placement for the retiring head- 
master, the faculty rebelled and put 
upits own candidate: Barbel Dude- 
litz. The embarrassed appointee 
withdrew, and Dudelitz handily 
won in a balloting of teachers that 
excluded councit- members. As 
soon as she is confirmed, Dudelitz, 
who under the old regime was not 
allowed to travel abroad, hopes 
to make a lifetime dream come 
true: a language-study tour of 
Britain. — Ву Susan ТИН. 
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Out of Anxiety into Gridlock 


After the heat of the ’80s, а lull on the art scene? 


By ROBERT HUGHES BERLIN 


ew” figurative art from 
Germany was the hot tick- 
et ten years ago, but it no 


longer is. Its international 
career was to no small extent launched by 
“A New Spirit in Painting,” organized by 
the Royal Academy of Arts in London in 
1981, and sunk by “Refigured |... 
Painting: The German Image | 
1960-88,” a disaster mounted 
by New York City’s Solomon 
R. Guggenheim Museum last 
year. Its hostile reception by 
critics who in the early '80s had 
been queuing up to praise sim- 
ilar paintings by the same art- 
ists was a fiesta of second 
thoughts. The work of Anselm 
Kiefer, Georg Baselitz, Jórg 
Immendorff, A.R. Penck, K.H. 
Hódicke and Sigmar Polke 
made a huge difference to the 
prevalent tone of '80s paint- 
ing—its return to the figure, its 
pretenses of primitivism and 
spontaneity (big icons with lots 
of splosh and slather), its un- 
easy relations to mass-media 
sources, its anxiety about polit- 
ical and cultural history, its 
portentous tone and declama- 
tory size. 

But by the end of the dec- 
ade, even the most zealous fan 
of heftige Malerei, or vehement 
painting, had to reckon with 
something else: its terrible un- 
evenness as art. 

What promised to be a re- 
surgence of the old vitality of 
German- expressionism in the 
"20s, the ardent and anxious cul- 
ture that was crushed by Na- 
zism, turned out to be largely, 
though not wholly, a preten- 
tious rerun. The '80s produced 

no new artists of the stature of 
Max Beckmann, and a number 
of the more praised ones have 
been faltering badly in the past 
few years; one cannot feign 
much enthusiasm for pseudo- 
primitive tripe like Penck’s stick 
figures or for confused maun- 
derings like the recent work of 
Polke, so thin in comparison to 
the delirious reveling in popular 
culture and the edgy, antic black 
humor that earned him his rep- 
utation in the 1970s. 


No doubt success spoiled some talents by 
making them overproduce on a quasi- 
industrial scale—a problem not confined, of 
course, to Germany. The worst case is Base- 
litz, whose painting from the late 60s to the 
end of the 70s was often of genuine interest; 
now it is mired in banality and repetition. 
Like some hardworking wurstmaker turn- 
ing the handle and filling the skins, he cranks 


THE OUTSTANDING HISTORY PAINTER 
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Leon Kossoff in England. The German 
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out two, three, five exhibitions a 
based on the same trademark of pai Can | 
figure or the still life upside down шү 
But engagement with reality? F | 
In fact, there is no German artist А zt 
painting the human figure in an expr ret 
ist mode today whose work can ш | 
parison with that of Frank A 
f 0 qt of 
ists from the '80s who conti, | 8221 wor 
to look best are Gerhard Ric j at 
ter and Kiefer. Richter i 
Polke, draws mainly on na 
media sources, quoting phot, 
graphs in paint in a spirit ofi alure. Th 
reverie. Kiefer has hewn Jj; ШО 
self a capacious niche as 910818 
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the late 20th century, |7805 
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man history, and they posses: р 
tragic elevation that none oft IC 
contemporaries’ works c п 
claim. And yet Germany “п 

1, which 


has no real successor to Jo 
Beuys, and German artists > 
seem, to some degree, t0 ih 
working in his shadow. 
Beuys died in 1986, and) 
since become to German 4). 
what Jackson Pollock 
American art. It does 8 
odd to hear a leading Gem 
museum man sigh tha 
course, the market has m Ё 
practically out of the que 
for any institution (0 boy 
very greatest artists of U^ 
century— Picasso, Matis 
seph Beuys .. Past 
conjunction were 
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the 2605 transformec 
sense of possibility д 
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| longings of earlier German 
—the very project of painting 
tic res OF men—seemed corrupt- 
А Attempts to restore the figure 
NUS cial realism ended in cliché 
YNZ ia social realism ended in cliché, 
with his intricate, shamanistic 
f fat felt, corroded metals and 
ioe no als who reclaimed the German 
an adition and opened it up again to 
HR most notably Kiefer. A few 


ente 


oat? 


spelled by an intense interest in anthro- 
“ogy, lived from 1986 to 1989 in southern 
Mase ‘ystalia, immersing himself in Aboriginal 
Phot «inre. The result was a series of “imaginary 
101 trations” assembled from minerals, natu- 
n tit nipigments, stone tools, the carcasses of an- 
as thy is “captured drawings” made from rub- 
à “| sags of stone and bark surfaces, and paper- 
ione] HP casts of insect-eaten trees—a densely 
mgnative evocation of ancient culture 


n sitinthe grand frame of nature's functions. 
M uch work, in its direct descent from 
tn romanticism via Beuys, seems far 
ks richer than the general post-post- 
ny si modernist diet of young German 

osei ШО in its recoil from the lyrical has 


‘sci ‘ely gone in for either marginal recyclings 
‚ io | us and Dada, or for a kind of rhetori- 
‘minimalism, just as in America. There is 
andis 0001655 for overblown “environmental” 
пал рше; Reinhard Mucha, 40, who 
"T үн Germany at this year’s 
; sou “te Biennale, is a great favorite of 
г Ero There is also a lot of 
| akes its stand on cultural cri- 
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range, quality and precision of taste. Gov- 
ernment backing has given such directors 
more freedom than they could possibly 
have had under the American system of 
private and corporate museum finance. It 
also reinforces a genuine sense of art as 
patrimony and prevents the arbitrary sell- 
ing of parts of the collection to raise funds, 
which is becoming a threat to the integrity 
of American museums. However, the in- 
flated art market is destroying the German 
museums' collecting power; there are no 
areas of exemption from that, and no relief 
is in sight. 

What effect will unification have on the 
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public Ше of art in Germany? It тау be too 
early to guess, although, says Beye, “the fo- 
cus of our lending and borrowing has al- 
ready shifted from the West to Eastern Eu- 
rope." The one place that will be deeply 
affected, and soon, is Berlin, whose public 
collections were split by postwar partition 
and the Wall and must now somehow be re- 
united. As the Reich was crumbling, some 
of Berlin's enormous accumulation of art 
was sent into safe storage in the East, and 
some to the West; none of it was knit to- 
gether again. Almost all the finest Renais- 
sance and baroque paintings from the Kai- 
ser Friedrich Museum ended up in the 
Dahlem Museum in the West, where- 
as the cream of Berlin's archaeologi- 
cal collections—which rival the Brit- 
ish Museum's and include such 
treasures as the Pergamon Altar and 
the blue faience gates of Babylon— 
stayed in the East. The vast collections 
of German neoclassical and romantic 
art, arbitrarily divided between the 
“old” National Gallery in the East 
and the Charlottenburg Palace in the 
West, must be put together. There will 
be painful bills for restoration of the 
East Berlin museums, increased oper-. 
ating costs and the like; the question is 
whether Bonn, which normally leaves 
museum costs to state and local gov- 
ernments, will step in and defray 
them, since East Germany cannot pay 
its full share. Discussions are under 
way between museum officials West 
and East on how to carry out this com- 
plicated and symbolically charged op- 
eration. “What we have now," says 
Dieter Honisch, director of West Ber- 
lin's National Gallery, “1з the first op- 
portunity in 50 years to make sense of 
the Berlin collections. It is our only 
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Modern 
Classics 


Clarity plus quality 
equals global 
stylishness 


By KURT ANDERSEN 


ritish architecture. American 

television. Italian politics. The 

very phrases can start a squab- 

ble, the speaker accused of over- 
simplification, condescension, xenophobia 
or worse. German design, however, is alto- 
gether different; no one denies that indus- 
trial designers in the Federal Republic 
have a distinct approach to making prod- 
ucts, a particular national style. 

Partly it is natural self-confidence. 
Partly it is because designers in Germany 
have, more than anywhere else, sought to 
create an academy, a canon—in the 
Deutscher Werkbund of the early 1900s, at 
the Bauhaus between the wars, at the Ulm 
School of Design in the '50s and '60s. And 
partly it is the extraordinary international 
success of the country’s high-design prod- 
ucts during the past two decades. Things 
German have become the epitome of styl- 
ish, well-made consumer goods. From 
London to Los Angeles, from Tokyo to 
Madrid, the upwardly mobile shave with 
Brauns, make their coffee in Krups, write 
with Lamys, do their laundry in Mieles, 
drive BMWs and Mercedes-Benz—and 
yearn for Porsches. 

The élite manufacturers have, of 

course, marketed themselves shrewdly: 
Krups is “Quality ... by Design”; BMW 
“the Ultimate Driving Machine.” But the 
high regard for Braun and the others is not 
merely hype; their reputations have been 
earned. Beginning in the mid-’50s, the re- 
duced, handsome forms of Braun and 
Krups household appliances almost single- 
handedly gave respectability to plastic and 
turned modernism mainstream. The de- 
sign collection of New York City’s Muse- 
um of Modern Art includes 38 products by 
Braun, far more than by any other 
manufacturer. 

“Good design,” says Braun design di- 
rector Dieter Rams, ^is as little design as 
possible.” Rams, 58, has been at Braun 
since 1955, and no one has been more in- 
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and characteristic look 
of German design. He is 
surely the most impor- 
tant industrial designer 
in the world today. In 
Rams’ manifesto listing 
the attributes of good 
design, half of the qual- 
ities—unobtrusiveness, 
honesty, timelessness, 
minimalism—amount 
to restatements of the 
Bauhaus essence. 

As far as industrial design goes, “Сег- 
man modernists" is almost a redundant 
phrase. The colorful, strange, jokey, uppity 
work of France’s Philippe Starck and Ita- 
lys Memphis group are granted no quarter 
by the German establishment. Says Krups 
spokesman Gotthard Mahlich: **Post- 
modern, Memphis and all related styles are 
far away from our functionalism. They take 
wanton detours only to be different." 

Dissident stylistic tendencies do exist in 
Germany, but they tend to be overshad- 
owed by the diehard moderns. Frogdesign 
founder Hartmut Esslinger, by far the most 
prominent of Germany’s postmodern de- 
signers, is willfully at odds with the German 
orthodoxy. Esslinger had a hand in creating 
Sony’s Trinitron TV and Walkman cassette 
player, and he designed both the Apple Пс 
and Steve Jobs’ NexT computer. 

The spick-and-span, no-nonsense func- 
tionalists may be a bit overweening, but 
their body of work does justify some arro- 
gance about the virtues of their approach. 
The best German products simply do not 
slide into stylistic obsolescence. The form 
of the Porsche 911 has hardly changed in 
25 years, and it remains the handsomest 
car the company makes. Braun’s 1957 
kitchen mixer and 1959 portable radio- 
record player, both created by Rams, look 

astonishingly contemporary in 1990. The 
late 60s and ’70s produced all kinds of de- 
sign that is embarrassing in hindsight, but 
neither the familiar Krups coffee grinder 
(1969) nor the Braun juicer (1970) seems 
dated at all. Says Frieder René Krups, a 
fourth-generation family businessman: 
“The highly economic design and simple 
forms make for timeless products.” 
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simply a matter of Bauhaus rigor. The cor- 
porate cultures also nurture good design, 
and in many German companies, chief de- 
signers are members of management, not 
appendices to technology or marketing. 

In 1985 the Braun designers—of whom 
there are only six, including Rams—want- 
ed to change the angle of the handle on the 
company’s blow-dryers. The then standard 
right angle, Rams explains, meant that 
people were not “able to reach the back of 
their heads without getting a wrist cramp.” 
However, he recalls, “marketing was skep- 
tical.” Marketing lost, and Braun’s remains 
Europe’s best-selling blow-dryer. 

But stature and relative autonomy 
come at a price. Except for Rams’ promi- 
nence, which was earned through several 
decades of remarkable work, anonymous 
collegiality is the rule, and corporate con- 
sistency is strictly pursued. “Whenever we 
make anew car, it will always be immediate- 
ly recognizable as a Porsche,” says Harm 
Lagaay, the company’s chief designer. 
“Very young people with an overflow of 
ideas may be unhappy that they cannot de- 
sign an entirely new car. They have not yet 
understood that one has to continue the 
line of corporate identity.” Rams agrees, “I 
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Berlin Philharmonic faces ап 


MICHAEL WALSH BERLIN 


hen conductor Herbert von 

Karajan died last year at the 

age of 81, it was a cliché to say 
NM that his death marked the end 
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Without conductor Herbert von Karajan, the 


uncertain future 


With the choice last October of Clau- 
dio Abbado as Karajan's successor at the 
helm of what many consider the world's 
finest orchestra, the Berlin Philharmonic is 
no doubt in secure hands, at least artisti- 
cally. Abbado, 56. is an accomplished, ex- 
citing and sensitive musician whose reper- 
toire ranges wider than Karajan's. In his 
twin guises as the leader of both the Berlin 
Philharmonic and the Vienna State Opera, 
Abbado is starting to wield almost as much 
influence as Karajan did in the '60s, when 
he was dubbed the Generalmusikdirektor of 
Europe in honor of the many posts he held 
simultaneously. In a field crowded with 
distinguished hopefuls—among them 
Lorin Maazel, James Levine and Riccardo 
Muti— Abbado was a wise choice. 

Make no mistake, though: the Berlin 
Philharmonic is not going to be what it 
e was. For one thing, its unique love- 
ationship with Karajan—near the 
ore hate than love—is not 
peated .with the lower-key 
Abbado. For another, the handsome x 
income the Philharmonic earned trous 
its recording activities, performances in 
Salzburg and world tours under EDAM 
aegis is probably going to d eS 
Finally, with the unification of Berlin, 
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the public’s attention—and the city’s 
pocketbook—from some of East Berlin’s 
most formidable musical organizations, 
among them the Deutsche Staatsoper 
unter den Linden and the Komische Oper. 

During its 108-year history, the orches- 
tra has had only five chief conductors: 
Hans von Bulow, Arthur Nikisch, Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, Karajan and now Abbado. 
Such stability has contributed mightily to 
the orchestra’s prowess, as each of the first 
four built on the legacy of his predecessor, 
especially in the heavily Central European 
repertoire. But the Italian-born Abbado, a 
great opera conductor who also leads the 
Wien Modern series of, new-music con- 
certs in Vienna, stands outside the Austro- 
German tradition; he is likely to introduce 
many new works to Berlin and to bring a 
long-overdue fresh perspective. The ques- 
tion is whether the Philharmonic will main- 
tain its reputation as a peerless Beethoven- 
Bruckner-Mahler orchestra or transform 
itself into yet another very good, but funda- 
mentally faceless, Euro-orchestra. 

Nor is the Deutsche Grammophon lar- 
gesse likely to continue, at least at the same 
level. Throughout the years with the label, 
it was Karajan's name that caused the al- 
bums, cassettes and CDs to fly off the 
shelves, not that of his orchestra. (The 
Philharmonic is really two orchestras: the 
public orchestra, supported by the city of 
Berlin, which performs in the Philhar- 
monie, an ugly, yellow-walled, '60s-mod- 
ern concert hall near the Tiergarten, and 
the private orchestra, which is paid extra 
for recordings and tours and travels where 
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the money is.) Karajan sold records equally 
well with the Vienna Philharmonic, the Or- 
chestre de Paris and the Dresden State Or- 
chestra; meanwhile, the Berliners’ discs 
with other maestros rarely achieved the 
same level of sales. “Near the end, when 
they thought Karajan was a weak old man, 
they decided they were more important 
than he was,” says one American Deutsche 
Grammophon executive. “Now they’re go- 
ing to find out how wrong they were." 

A kind of stubborn pride has long char- 
acterized the Philharmonic. The East Ger- 
mans offered head-to-head operatic com- 
parison with the Deutsche Oper in West 
Berlin, but they tacitly acknowledged the 
Philharmonic's claim to be the city's pre- 
mier orchestra by failing to field a rival en- 
semble. Karajan's orchestra was never 
called the West Berlin Philharmonic. And 
now it never will be. 

It is perhaps symbolic that the Karajan 

era ended just a few months before the Hon- 
ecker era, symbolic too that about the time 
of Karajan's death, pieces of plaster fell from 
the Philharmonie's ceiling, thus necessitat- 
inga restoration next year. By the time of his 
death, Karajan the Autocrat was as antiquat- 
ed as any of the walking fedoras on the other 
side of the Brandenburg Gate. His musical 
philosophy—which, from the 1960s on, cen- 
tered on playing the notes as beautifully as 
possible and letting the musical line take 
care of itself—had begun to seem as self-in- 
dulgent and outmoded as the Philharmon- 
ie’s once avant-garde architecture. In the 
early 80s, Karajan was rudely rebuffed when 
the orchestra rejected his choice of a young 
woman named Sabine Meyer as solo clari- 
netist, an incident that signaled the end of 
his unquestioned authority. His fourth, and 
last, recording of the complete Beethoven 
symphonies paled in comparison with the 
earlier versions. He quarreled with his Ber- 
liners and, like some musical King Lear, 
convinced that his children no longer loved 
him, first fired them from festival and re- 
cording work and then retreated to his 
home on the Herbert-von-Karajan-strasse 
in the Salzburg suburb of Anif. 

And so a new era has begun. Recently, 
Sir Georg Solti, 77, one of Karajan’s great 
rivals, was appointed the leader of both the 
Salzburg Easter Festival and the Pfingst- 
konzerte (Pentecost Concerts), two of 
Karajan’s pet projects. Next year the Ber- 
liners will once again be the resident or- 
chestra at the Easter Festival, but begin- 

ning in 1992 the Chicago Symphony will 
take over the Pfingstkonzerte. The balance 
of power is already beginning to shift. 

The challenge facing the Berliners is to 
put aside the ill feelings of the past decade 
and get on with the business of making music 
under their new conductor. When Furtwang- 
ler died in 1954, Karajan received an anony- 
mous telegram: THE KING IS DEAD, it ran. 
LONG LIVE THE KING. Abbado's problem, 
and Berlin’s, is that there are no morekings,Mp 
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An upstart network has contestants taking it (nearly ай il | = 


er name is Tamsin, and she 

comes from Berlin. His name 1$ 

Holger, and he hails from Mu- 

nich. As contestants on the pop- 
ular game show Tutti Frutti, they compete 
against each other for cash prizes, racking 
up points by answering simple questions or 
winning at dice, roulette or cards, What 
makes Tutti Frutti different is the other way 
in which the participants can accumulate 
points: by getting up on a platform and 
stripping down—the pretty Tamsin to her 
panties and garter belt, the chubby 
Holger to his boxer shorts. 

Since its debut on Jan. 21 on the 
private Cologne-based television 
network RTL Plus, Tutti Frutti has be- 
come one of the most popular, and 
controversial, shows on normally so- 
ber, earnest West German televi- 
sion. For not only the contestants 
strip. There is also a chorus of seven 
scantily clad women, known as the 
Cin-cin girls, who pop open their 
bras to expose their breasts and re- 
veal, pasted over the left nipple, a 
decal of the frutti—pineapple, cher- 


ry, blueberry, etc.—each dancer = 
represents. 1 


Program regulars include Mo- I 
nique, a statuesque Dutch blond 
dressed like a Moulin Rouge show 
girl, who tosses the dice and turns 
the cards; Nora, a German in daz- 
zling décolletage who keeps track of 
the point totals; and Titiana, a vo- 
luptuous Italian whose role is a nev- 
er ending struggle to keep her Fel- 
liniesque figure within the confines 
of her dress. The show gets added 
piquancy from a dozen strippers 
called the Euro-girls who bump and 
grind down to a G-string. Presiding 
over the whole bowl of fruit is Hugo 
Leon Balder, 40, who offers a 
smooth blend of patter, chatter and 
song as Tutti Frutti's happy host. 

An unabashed celebration of the fe- 
male form, Tutti Frutti attracts an average 
of 2 million viewers across the Federal Re- 
public Sunday nights at 10:40; it can also be 
seen in East Germany, Austria and Swit- 
zerland. Such a show would be unthinkable 
on American network television, but in 
Europe, where public nudity is not 
frowned upon, it is one of the upstart sta- 
tion’s biggest hits. “There’s a saying that 
I’m very fond of: Make love, not war,” says 
RTL spokesman Hansgert Eschweiler. 
“We'd rather show a half-naked woman 
than one getting sawed in half.” 
| Based on the Italian show Colpo Grosso 
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wars East German athletes enjoyed 
iheir fellow citizens could only 
of These included foreign travel, good 
ud ШЕ ccharine adulation in the state 
pu dreas Wecker, 20, won a silver 
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perks of Another Kind 


Andreas Wecker benefited from the East German 


captured more 
medals—142—than 


the old order 


agreed and offered to bring it to his office. 
He said not to bother because he already had 
а copy. I was outraged, but nobody could tell 
me why they had a copy of a personal letter. 
Yet it was typical. 

There is no question that the state sup- 
ported me, but on the other hand I was al- 
ways under stress. I gave my youth to gym- 


HAVING GIVEN YEARS TO THE SPORT, THE 
ATHLETE IS TRYING TO KEEP A FIRM GRIP 
ONHIS CAREER 


nastics, so I thought it was only fair that I 
asked for a little something in return. We 
were aware that travel to the West, for in- 
stance, was a special privilege; we could 
brag about it, say we'd been here and there, 
places other East Germans could just 
dream about. I knew people were jealous, 
but I don’t think many of them would have 
wanted to trade places. It was a kind of or- 
ganized freedom anyway. During the world 
championships in Stuttgart, when things 
had already begun to heat up in East Ger- 
many, we had to listen twice a day to an of- 

- — ficial explain that what was 
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West work as hard as we do, but they also get 
something in return. They know if they win a 
certain title, they can expect to land advertis- 
ing contracts in five- or six-figure sums. If a 
Western athlete does not want to compete in 
a meet, no one can force him. Here that 
would have meant the end of your career. 

After the Wall came down, things be- 
gan to change. I had had an apprenticeship 
with Autotrans Berlin, a state company 
that services automobiles. Dynamo had a 
long-standing arrangement to put top ath- 
letes on the company’s payroll, even 
though they didn’t have to work. I got paid 
for sitting in a classroom two mornings a 
week learning about auto 
repair; the rest of the time I 
could practice. Then in ear- 
ly March Autotrans refused 
to do that anymore. I had 
to work—and work hard— 
hauling cars into repair 
bays, starting every morn- 
ing at 5:30, first for six 
hours a day, then for four. I 
was too wiped out to train 
well, and in the evenings I 
had to do homework. 

I decided that it had to 
be better in the West. so 
I told Aguilar that I was 
joining his club in Hanover. 
I left on April 23. Ten 
days later, my East German 
trainer, Lutz Landgraf, and 
the Dynamo director, Har- 
old Dimke, came to Hano- 
ver and persuaded me to come back. Um 
not a professional who will go wherever I 
get offered the most. but I decided to play 
my cards as well as I could. They came 
through with an offer that I could accept. I 
was given a brand-new Mercedes-Benz 
190D. I also get $606 a month in “perfor- 
mance money," an amount set by the gov- 
ernment and paid by the club. I’m still on 
the Autotrans payroll for $164 a month 
and get another $394 compensation from 
the state since, if it weren’t for gymnastics, 
I would be finished with my apprenticeship 
and working in a normal job. Altogether, 
that’s over $1,160 every month, roughly 
twice the average income of a G.D.R. 
worker. Beginning in August, ГЇЇ get an ap- 
prenticeship with Mercedes-Benz in West 
Berlin; I’ve been promised that the work 
can be arranged so that my performance 
will not suffer. 

Sports used to be a one-sided obliga- 
tion. I had to do well, and every once in a 
while they'd throw me a bone. Now it goes 
both ways, and there's no question that I’m 
better off. The bottom line is that it's not 
truly in the interest of society to use peo- 
ple, to make them do things they don't 
want to do. I’m optimistic. There's no way 
things can get any worse. It will be great to 
have only one German team. And it would 
be nice to finally beat the Russians. j 
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No Sea Route to 


BOOKS| 


India 


An East German writer’s unusual survey of his country’s 
literature over the past four decades 


Christoph Hein, a novelist and play- 
wright, lives in East Berlin. The author of 
The Distant Lover and other works, Hein 
was asked by TIME to assess the role of East 
German writers under communism. The fol- 
lowing was his reply: 


rom the very beginning, the mis- 
sion was ill-fated. Only a few 
among the crewmen shared the 
Great Captain’s grand vision: to 
find a sea route to India. After the war, 
most of the men had no other choice: their 
country lay in ruins; if they did not want to 
starve, they had to sign on and join the 
fleet. Those who resisted ended up on the 
ships anyway, against their will. In the 
Great Captain’s words, they had been per- 
suaded to come aboard; in the language of 
the harbor bars, they had been shanghaied. 

“Beyond the horizon lies the palm- 
fringed shore!” the Great Captain bel- 
lowed as the ships headed into the open 
sea, destined for a place his ancient maps 
called paradise. 

It was a journey without end. To keep 
up morale, the Great Captain ordered fre- 
quent celebrations on the ships. The men 
pledged solidarity and held colorful pa- 
rades. Armed sailors marched on the decks 

to show the power of the fleet and its fight- 
ing spirit. Each day brought reports of 
great progress and promises of an impend- 
ing landfall in India—proof that the Great 
Captain was steering the proper course. 

But sea and sky remained gray, and 
great storms tossed the ships into peril. 
Anger and hopelessness spread, finally 
touching even the most patient. There 
were mutinies, first on one vessel, soon on 
all the others. The Great Captain put them 
down quickly and mercilessly; he had no 
qualms about shedding blood. 

Some sailors disappeared suddenly and 
without a trace. Stories spread, soon to be 
confirmed, that the Great Captain and 
some of his supporters were spying on their 
mates. Some officers, among them even 
the Great Captain’s friends, suggested that 
the course was wrong. Paradise or death, 
replied the Great Captain and had them 

executed as traitors. 

Occasionally, news from the homeland 
reached the ships, and the sailors were as- 
tonished to hear of the good life back 
there. The Great Captain said the mail was 
enemy propaganda and ordered a counter- 
campaign. It described a tense situation in 
the homeland, but the sailors only laughed 
and eventually believed nothing they were 
told. The ships were covered with posters 
all showing a golden island w 
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scription, “Beyond the ocean lies the palm- 
fringed shore, and only one course leads 
there." Each morning the placards were 
found painted over with different words: 
*Beyond the ocean lies homeland or 
death. You must choose one." 

Then one day the commander of one of 
the smaller ships announced that indeed 
there was a paradise but that the fleet had 
to change course to reach it. The Great 
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HOPELESSNESS SPREAD.” 


Grimly, the crews car- 
ried on, longing for the 
homeland, which in their dreams seemed 
ever more beautiful, the true paradise on 
earth. Dissatisfaction grew, and the Great 
Captain’s spies were kept so busy they had 
to hire more informers. 

And then came the morning when even 
the Great Captain, climbing to the bridge 
to scan the horizon for the coast of India, 
had to admit to himself that there was only 
ocean ahead—that he was no longer look- 
ing for that continent blessed with all the 
world’s treasures, that he had in fact long 
ago abandoned the quest. Suddenly, he 


felt decades older. With trembling knees, . 


he left the bridge. The sailors, who each 
day had sullenly asked when they would 
reach the promised land, looked at a help- 
less and broken old man. Instead of shak- 
ing his fists at them and shouting “Para- 
dise or death!” he spoke to them in a 
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LANGUAGE В 


By DANIEL BENJAMIN BERLIN 


If it is to remain as it is, it ought to be 
gently and reverently set aside among the 
dead languages, for only the dead have time 
to learn it. 

—Mark Twain 


о judged Missouri's greatest cul- 
tural critic in 1880 regarding what 
he called *the Awful German 
Language," and it is probably 

safe to say that the popular appraisal of 

the tongue has not moved far 

since. A fair verdict? As Ger- 

many emerges from the par- 

tial eclipse known as "the 

Postwar," the question 

has fresh urgency: politi- 

cians, businessmen and, 

dare it be whispered, even 

journalists now need Ger- 

man more than they have 

for a half-century. One of 

the hallmarks, after all, of 

great-power status is that 

others—even those who hail 

from other great powers— must 

learn to speak your language. 

That is sure to occasion anguished edi- 
fication for those who study the language 
of Goethe, Kafka and Freud, but it may 
provide a few pleasant surprises as well. As 
my own recent and none-too-elegant 
plunge into the language at the Goethe-In- 
stitut in Berlin demonstrated, learning 
German is hardly the ordeal of a lifetime, 
but neither is there an escalator up the 
magic mountain of fluency. 1 

True, some of the hoariest complaints 
about German are as applicable today as 
they were when Twain wrote. To the stu- 
dent, nouns evince an urge for unification, 
glutinizing into tongue-wrenching heaps of 
meaning, while the dreaded trennbare, от 
separable, verbs divide into pieces—a kind 
of linguistic mitosis that leaves clumps of 
information floating around the sentence. 
Finding that truffle among words, a truly 
regular verb that pulls no tricks in the past 
perfect tense and behaves in the preterit 


like a preterit should, is a moment of sub- 
lime pleasure—provided that one can re- 
member how regular verbs are conjugated. 
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And Now for Sprachvergnügen 


A TIME correspondent muses about a much maligned 
language that suddenly many feel they should learn 


however, little compares with the task of 
remembering what gender each noun is 
and hence whether a der (masculine), die 
(feminine) or das (neuter) needs to be af- 
fixed in front of it. And then, of course, 
there are the declensions. . . 

So what are the compensating virtues? 
For an English speaker, there is only one, 
but it is quite substantial: basic vocabulary. 
As linguistic cousins, German and English 
share a large stock of cognates, words that 
are spelled alike and mean the same 
thing—for example, person, winter and 

arm. Plenty of words have only 
slight differences: if you're ner- 
vous in English, you're nervós 
in German. With a little 
imagination, one can find 
any number of common 
roots. Take, for example, 
the verb to smell: riechen, 
from the same root as the 
English reeks. The mal- 
odorousness does not exist 
in the German word, but 
the odor does. 

As with many languages, 
German vocabulary in the 20th 
century has become even more acces- 
sible to English speakers. In addition to all 
those words with a common etymology. the 
ranks of German words that are easily rec- 
ognizable have been swelled by hundreds 
of borrowings from computer to frustrieren, 
a particular favorite among verbs. All in 
all, roughly a quarter of the most common- 
ly used words in English and German are 
identical or similar enough to be under- 
standable. Thus for the uninitiated, it is 
probably easier to pick up the gist of a con- 
versation in German than one in most oth- 

er languages. No small satisfaction. 

However new initiates fare—and en- 
rollment in German courses around the 
world is rapidly increasing—one thing is 
certain: Germany's regained prominence 
will give a fillip to wider usage of the lan- 
guage, and is bound as well to contribute 
more words to other tongues. Already tele- 
vision viewers in the U.S. have seen signs 
of a heightened linguistic confidence on 
the part of the Germans. A recent exam- 
ple: a Volkswagen ad campaign that cen- 
ters оп the word Fahrvergnügen, or joy in 
driving—however mispronounced it may 
be in the commercials. Only a few years 
ago, the use of a German word in an adver- 
tisement in English would have been 
avoided, if only because the sound of Ger- 
man was associated with the bad guys in 
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World War II movies. Today Fahr—and _ 


other Vergniigen —may be here to stay. m 


Getting the Lion’s Share 


Roaming through the high life of Munich or standing insouciantly beside 
its spired city hall, the man known as Leo is king of the social jungle. The 
TV commentator on the Bavarian capital's Schickeria—the chic and 
shallow set—is brought to life twice a month on ARD by ANDREAS 
LUKOSCHIK, 37, a onetime psychology student. Life’s a peep show for 
Lukoschik, and his unorthodox interviews with the rich and notorious— 
he once sat ona white stallion to interview a party girl bathing in mare’s 
milk—attract millions of viewers. Not to mention voyeurs. 


is prefect of the Vatican’s 
Congregation for the Doc- 
trine of the Faith, and thus 
guardian of church orthodoxy 
for 900 million Roman Catho- 
lics. It is said that Pope John 
Paul II makes no important 
decisions without consulting 
Ratzinger, who was bom in 
Marktl am Inn, Bavaria. Con- 
servatives are grateful to have 
the brilliant theologian as an 
ally in the Vatican; liberals 
like to suggest that he stands 
to the right of Torquemada. 


Right Face 


One of the world’s most pow- 
erful Germans lives in Rome. 
Joseph Cardinal Ratzinger, 63, 
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A New Look —Once Again 


Rewind a generation for Brigitte Bardot's tousled hair, 
pouty mouth and sensual allure. Then fast-forward— 
and surprise!—blond tendrils again, lips in a pout and 
more curves than a scenic railroad. It’s CLAUDIA 
SCHIFFER, the newest top star on the international 
fashion runway. Discovered in a Düsseldorf disco, 
Schiffer, 19, is being called the face of the '90s. She 
has already been on the cover of Vogue and Elle and 
showed off Chanel's latest collection. In her provoca- 
tive ads for Guess?, Schiffer fills a pair of jeans ina way 


that cowboys only dream of. 
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Angry at 
The World 


With the Communists out of 
power, painter Angela Hampel 
ought to be delighted. Far from 
it. Like many artists, Hampel, 
34, is “disappointed in what has 
happened since November. We 
never expected the greed and 
scrabbling that we see now.” In 
her Dresden studio, which is 
cluttered with scythes, sickles, 
knives, spikes and other graphic 
symbols of violence, hang pic- 
tures of suffering female fig- 
ures, It is women, she predicts 
darkly, who will bear the brunt 
of a changing society, and her 
art is about the “hopelessness 
of their condition.” This month 
in a Dresden gallery, Hampel 
opened a new exhibit of her 
work, and, she says, it is very, 
very angry. 
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String Along 


The chubby girl with the baby 
face so impressed the late mae- 
stro Herbert von Karajan that 
he described her talent as a 
“miracle.” Thirteen years after 
her concert debut with the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic, wunderkind 
ANNE-SOPHIE MUTTER is still 
wunderbar. At 26 she has ma- 
tured into one of the world's fin- 
est violinists. On a demanding 
schedule, she has already 
played her way around the globe 
this year, traveling with her two 
prized Stradivarius violins, her 
bow and her signature strapless 
designer dresses. 
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laywright had a festival of 
E ors this month in Frank- 
furt, and has been praised by 
international audiences for 
plays like Hamletmaschine and 
Quartett. I's only now 
that his dramas pointed- 
ly dealing with the 
theme of revolution be- 
trayed are being staged 
at home. If Müller, 61, 
were to dramatize the 
end of the Communist 
regime in East Berlin, 
he says, “it would bea 
tragedy about incom- 
petence and stupidity. 
He adds that many fig- 
ures in recent history 
wouldn't make strong 
fictional characters. One 
exception: Lenin. 
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Take That! 


Egon Krenz is alive and well— 
and seriously unemployed. “Liv- 
ing without work is my biggest 
problem, and I don't think ГЇЇ 
get a job soon,” says Krenz, 53, 
whose hold on power as Erich 
Honecker’s successor lasted a 
mere seven weeks. Since his fall, 
Krenz has kept busy jogging 
near his home in Berlin, doing 


the family shopping and writing 
When Walls Fall, a personal 
memoir and an account of the 
last days of the old regime. 
While he was in a West German 
bookstore recently, an East Ger- 
man walked up and slapped him 
in the face. Some review. 


Rap lt Up 


Having fled over the Wall in 
1976, Nina Hagen discovered the 
brave new world of punk music. 
Hagen, 35, learned her craft by 
singing along to tapes of Tina 
Turner and Janis Joplin, “al- 
though I couldn't speak a word . 
of English." She got started in 
East Berlin's jazz circuit and 
has since emerged as an inter- 
national rock star. Meantime, 
she has made more changes 
than Madonna, festooning her- 
self with chains and wearing 
metal bras, wild wigs and ghoul- 
ish makeup. On her latest al- 
bum, Hagen pounds out a num- 
ber titled Gorbachev Rap. After 
all, she explains, it’s important 
to encourage Mikhail. 
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Big Squeeze 


It always seemed that Franz 
Beckenbauer, 45, a fixture 
in world soccer for a quarter- 
century, would go on forever. 
With his playing—and party- 
going—days behind him, the 
legendary “Kaiser Franz" is 
nearing the end of his contract 
as coach of the West Ger- 
man national team, and there 
is talk that he might retire af- 
ter the World Cup. Beck- 
enbauer, who has become 
wealthy through commercial 
endorsements, won’t commit 
himself, but says he’s had his 
share of traveling and would 
be “totally happy” just staying 
home. There are two things 
he’s always longed to do. 
He’d like to have time to 
read— “something for which I 
never had the opportunity 
before”—and to learn to play 
the accordion. 


The Sky 


‘Was Falling 


Was it human error, or were the 
old Norse gods angry? Diva 
HILDEGARD BEHRENS, 53, is 
still recuperating from her last 
appearance at New York’s Met- 
ropolitan Opera this season. 
The soprano, who catapulted to 
fame in 1977 at Salzburg, was 
singing the role of Brünnhilde 
in Wagner's Gétterdammerung 
when an accident occurred. Just 
as she was about to hurl herself 
onto Siegfried’s funeral pyre, a 
chunk of scenery dropped from 
above and hit her on the head. 
Behrens had to cancel the rest 
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of her performances at the Met, but is scheduled to return next fall to 
perform the title role in Salome. Nothing had better happen to those 


seven veils. 
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If Albrecht Count Matuschka, 
45, had his way, “every East 
German would be made a 


Tip-Top Gear 


On the commute to his office outside Stutt- 
gart, FERDINAND (“Ferry”) PORSCHE 
uses—what else?—one of the speedy autos 
that bear his family name. His choice: the 
powerful 9285. It has extra comfort, he 
says, "something a senior citizen appreci- 
ates." Since he was a boy, automobiles 
have been his life. Volkswagen's Beetle, 
the humbie car that he helped his father 
develop in the 1930s, hasn't been built in 
Germany since the late 705, but Ferry, 80, 
is still in top gear. He is honorary chairman 
of Porsche's supervisory board and isn't 


even considering retirement. 
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shareholder overnight. We 
must take verbatim the East 
German revolutionary slogan 
‘We are the people.” Ma- 
tuschka's intriguing plan for 


distributing "the peo- 
ple's own assets" to 
them has gained atten- 
tion because he heads 
the Munich-based Ma- 


».tuschka Group, the 


fastest-growing non- 
banking financial-ser- 
vice firm in West Ger- 
many, which manages 
assets worth an estimat- 
ed $6 billion for its cli- 
ents. Could the scheme 
actually be carried out? 
Shrugs the count: “I am 
just a small general 
practitioner. I can only 
suggest cures; I cannot 
work miracles." 
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er audience outside. Today Sander produces 
most of her garments in Italy, her second 
most important market, after Germany. 

Sander sells her clothes through upscale 
outlets in Europe, the U.S. and Japan. A can- 
ny marketer, Sander is so obsessed with de- 
tail that she tries on every one of her designs- 
in-progress (she is a size 38). Such 
fastidiousness comes at a price: a jacket-and- 
trousers ensemble, for instance, costs $900 
and up. 

In 1979, when only Parisian perfumes 


~ women’s collection, featuring trousers and 
then novel unlined blazers. Customers and 
buyers responded with enthusiasm. Sander 
gradually acquired an exclusive clientele in 


ds. Nóne-of the ` 
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o frills. No s. of an industry 
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nextinguish lesser talents ^ West Germany and, once she beganshowing smelled sweet enough to sell big, Sander 
single season. Hamburg де- · hercreations in Milan in the mid-’80s,awid- launched her own: Women Pure and Men 
Sander has built a $121 Pure. Last year her cosmetics 


č wear fashion empire: 
М A sides tend to es 
| ios and accessory lines, 
н doctrine of sleek func- 
| im, Devoted to the mini- 
$ "m ethic, she has bred 
ДИ sce of the few self-made fe- 


sales totaled $53 million. What 
next? Later this year, she plans to 
open her first boutique in Tokyo 
and offer a new women’s fra- 
grance, Woman IV. She has 
bought a factory in Germany and 
is considering licensing her cos- 


yk success stories in the top 
«of German business. 

Smdrs delicate sense of 
e „ess is reflected in her cur- 
| 1sringsummer clothes. The 
' (tion features high-but- 
О singe- or double-breasted 
LL. 15 іп muted earth tones, 
Ps wih slightly baggy trou- 


DEVOTED TOA MINIMALIST ETHIC: TROUSERS AND QUILTED 
VEST UNDER A LIGHTWEIGHT TOPCOAT; AN EARTH-TONED 


metics for U.S. production. And 
in order to concentrate fully on 
her design work, Sander recently 
appointed a managing director, 
Philip Lovell, a Briton, to run 
day-to-day operations. She hired 
him away from another German 
firm famous for its seductive 
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By RICHARD CORLISS BERLIN 


Wilder—found a new home in Hollywood, away, the movie world forgave German | 
m 


he giant slabs of stone stood aus- 
terely outside a posh Riviera ho- ican movies. 
tel. They might have been the 
twin monoliths from 2001: A 
Space Odyssey, bearing a message from a 
past civilization. In fact, they were pieces of 
the Berlin Wall trucked to the Cannes Film 
Festival last month as symbols of the new 
freedom in East European cinema. 
Throughout the festival, actors and direc- 
tors autographed the slabs until finally the 
surfaces were star-studded with graffiti— 


best wishes from the movie world 
to the infant democracies. 

One contribution read, crypti- 
cally, FREE AT LEAST! The slogan 
seemed appropriate for the two 
German movie industries on the 
eve of their consolidation. At the 
moment, the West Germans are 
meandering, either in foreign co- 
productions that display little na- 
tional character or in domestic 
product that cannot match the ar- 
tistic vitality of the 1970s. Mean- 
while, the East Germans, who nev- 
er managed to produce a vital 
cinema culture, are floundering, 
waiting anxiously for the whale of 
the West to swallow them whole. 
But both have known darker days 
and are Jonging for the light. Now 
they are free—free at least to try 
restoring glory days to a film tradi- 
tion that is both proud and scarred. 

German film has known two vi- 
brant eras. The first, in the convul- 
sive days of the Weimar Republic, 
produced a string of artful, brood- 
ing movies the world still watches 
today: The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, 
The Last Laugh, Metropolis, M. 
The most distinguished directors— 
Fritz Lang, FW. Murnau, Billy 


PERCY ADLON 


where their glamorous pessimism brought And then many native moyi 
a steely conscience and high craft to Amer- forgot Germany. They virtu], 144 ES 
German. The language they e 0 
The second era began almost half a cen- speak was English, the lingua fra а 
tury after Caligari. A cadre of young rene- ternational success. Like their 
gades representing the New German Cine- predecessors, they were lured py eim 
ma—writer-directors Rainer Werner wood's siren call, though by ‘fee Hol 
Fassbinder, Werner Herzog, Volker Schlón- wood was not a place but a state M is 
dorff and Wim Wenders, and the actors Which rendered the call all the m Ming} y 
Hanna Schygulla and Bruno Ganz—invaded ductive: directors could stay close En f 
thearthouseswithcaustictalesofalienation. and still go Hollywood. б 
These artists were not so much interested in Wolfgang Petersen had an intemal 
looking back in rancor at the sins of the fa- al hit in 1982 with his submarine thi 5 
Das Boot. He shot his next hi 
The Neverending Story, at a stu 
in Bavaria, but that picture wa; 
English; the country of Origin wa 
only incidentally Germany. Ре 
sen's career profile was typical 
what might be called the new prs! 
German cinema. First, establi 
yourself with a film rooted in бї 
man character and experien 
Then go out and make an inter: 
tional movie with no roots at all. 
A few quirky directors worki 
abroad are making not бет? 
films but Germanic films. Pe 
Adlon’s Bagdad Cafe, shot int a 
U.S. Southwest, was a flaky, inr red 
cents-abroad story with a Gem Erbe 
accent, though it was Ament Nc 
enough to be turned into а like 
work sitcom. Rosa von Prauntt? ntaf 
the gay male director who ү bis 
made spiky underground film" tpe 
two decades, has shot several d banal 
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instincts needed to help define Germany to 
the world in this crucial year of transition? 
The best bet is Michael Verhoeven, 50 
whose The Nasty Girl won a Silver Bear at 
this year’s Berlin Film Festival, The film 
deserves to be the next international hit 
from Germany. An exposé of lingering 
Nazi sympathies that is also a delightful 
comedy, The Nasty Girl tells the true story 
of a charming, pampered young woman 
(played by the elfin Lena Stolze) who de- 
cides to delve into her neighbors’ lives in 
the 1930s. As it happens, Verhoeven’s fa- 


some ferment. It would be nicer still if this 
activity heralded a third golden age for 
German cinema. But don’t hold your 
breath. Great moments in 20th century his- 
tory have not immediately triggered great 
movements in film artistry. The movie- 
making process is slower, the machinery 
cumbersome to rev up. Even a state-sup- 
ported explosion like the birth of Soviet 
cinema, which produced such thrilling 
works of art and propaganda as Earth and 
Potemkin, was five years in gestation. So 
German filmmakers, including those who 
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ther directed films during the Third 
Reich—an appropriately nasty little irony 
for the past and future of German cinema. 

This summer Verhoeven and Seven 
other directors from both Germanys will 
collaborate on a film about unification. It 
would be nice if a few of the wanderers 
came home to record the splendid, fear- 


may want to keep making German films, 
must be diligent. Moviegoers awaiting 
masterpieces must, as ever, be patient. 
And both groups must be ready to roll 
with historys punches. Wenders' original 
script for Until the End of the World, written 
several years ago, had a scene of the Berlin 
Wall coming down. The film is set in 1999. m 


Round Lady on the Big Screen 


itting in the garden of 

her favorite Munich pub, 
blossoms from the trees over- 
head falling onto her hair, 
Marianne Ságebrecht de- 
Gem gribes herself as an “alche- 
ms, Кш ™Stmixing the elixirs of life.” 
hot in | ee her first major film five 
аку, ш Yars ago, the cabaret owner 
a беш? timed actress апа self-de- 
Ameri &nbed "round lady" has be- 
ito a f pr one of the world’s more 
гаш Шу movie stars. “I am 
who b] етте fatale,” she says, 
d films fi lying to keep her success in 
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SAGEBRECHT: A MOST APPEALING—AND UNLIKELY—STAR 


round forms, who are not 
daunted by the shapes of their 
bodies, help break clichés," she 
= says. Adlon believes Säge- 
brecht sends viewers a more 
personal message. “There is an 
exchange of feeling from the 
screen to the heart of every 
person in the audience,” he 
says. “They are tender invita- 
tions for subversion. Dare to 
do what you desire. Don’t give 
up. Risk to be yourself. Then 
everything will be fine.” 
Growing up in the Bavar- 
ian village of Bachhausen, Sa- 
gebrecht began taking risks at 
an early age. As a teenager she 
dyed her hair red as a sign of 
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g Gem) i Rub and compassion that 
. {| san еце Sagebrecht, 44, imparts to her characters cre- 
rec kr aro. oman appeal. Fans often ask Sagebrecht not for 
LH бү» Seraph, but for a hug. “People want to feel her, to touch 
sin |. s in c Srey Adlon, who directed Sagebrecht in her three 
эй | “oes So “garbaby (1985), Bagdad Cafe (1987) and Rosalie 
ШҮ Ping (1989). "They see her as a symbol for being close 
A human being.” 

Ona S movies, Sácebrecht displays an alluring, uncon- 
M al © and a soft spot for the underdog. In Sugarbaby 
Te Буу, nely Morgue attendant who tries to WOO à hand- 
ү an M conductor. “The fact that [m fat,” she says, “is 
опу Пейс Provocation. Yet this woman comes alive 
jq j MS 0f happiness, but tries to attain it.” In Bag- 
[i mia. Ша Münchestettner, she walks into a café in 
My tha pi VE Desert and infuses its down-and-out осси- 
a Rbrech Magical spirit. In Rosalie, a satire on capital- 

US Outwits money before it overwhelms her. — 
сеа? She uses her appearance and subtly rebellious 
? unique bond with her audience. “People with 
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support for the Gypsy children 
other villagers scorned. The same villagers, she says, snubbed her 
mother, who alone (her father was killed during the war) raised 
Sagebrecht and another child fathered by a man she was not mar- 
tied to. “Г never forget how they treated her. . . with their hypo- 
critical morality," Ságebrecht says. In 1976, after managing a pub 
in Starnberg for a few years, she moved to Munich. 

Itwas there that she became a subculture impresario. In 1977 
she founded the Opera Curiosa, a cabaret of ballet dancers, 
clowns, strippers, body builders, opera singers and actors that she 
called her “rainbow family." Two years later, after seeing her ina 
stage play, Adlon cast her in a few small films before writing 
Sugarbaby for her in 1985. 

Sagebrecht and Adlon recently dissolved their partnership, 
amicably, to pursue separate projects. After playing the 
housekeeper in Danny DeVito's The War of the Roses, she 
filmed Martha and I for Czech director Jiri Weiss in Prague. 
She is now thinking about putting together another rainbow 
family for a revised Opera Curiosa, to be called Paradies 
Kaputt. — By Lawrence Mondi. Reported by Rhea Schoenthal/Munich 
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The Power to Shock 


li By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill. BERLIN 


| nstage vomiting, with visual ef- 
| fects, four times, including a mass 
| upheaval by a dozen actors at 
once. Excretion, with sound ef- 
fects, three times. Full frontal nudity, three 
times, plus two lavish displays of dildoes. 
Onstage copulation, involving every imagin- 
able combination of genders, countless 
times in seven separate works. Plus incest, 
transvestism, self-mutilation, murder. 

That is a partial tally of deliberate af- 
fronts to the audience in 15 ac- 
Н claimed stage shows from East ш 
ү and West Berlin, Munich, Ham- 
burg, Bremen, Bochum and 
Schwerin. All were imported for, ? 
or staged locally to enrich, last 
month’s Berlin Theatertreffen, 
the city’s 27th annual festival of 
| productions from around the 


German-speaking world. Al- 
though the doctrinaire Marxism 
of Bertolt Brecht, Germany's 
greatest 20th century playwright, 
has fallen out of fashion, his zeal 
to shake up bourgeois spectators 
still seems to inspire his artistic 
SUCCESSOTS. 

What makes this ferocity par- 
ticularly striking is that nearly ev- 
ery show is mounted partially at 
taxpayer expense. While the U.S. 
has been riven for months by a 
controversy over federal funding 
for a photo show that includes 
nine erotic pieces, governments 
in East and West Germany col- 
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| 
| 
| On а heavily subsidized stage, a Walpurgisnacht of excess— 


BRILLIANT STAGING, 
BREMEN'S TROUPE IN A BERLIN FESTIVAL HIGHLIGHT, A TRIBUTE TO TERRORIST 


and an enduring courage to confront uncomfortable issues 


the impression that every aesthetic deci- 
sion is made on the basis of art. И 
The chief strength of German theater 15 
also its weakness: the primary creative figure 
is the director, not the writer or actor, and 
thus style, imagery and “concept” dominate 
the more human appeals of having a story 
and finding an emotional way to tell it. Per- 
formers are often treated like puppets. In 
staging Brecht’s A Man’s a Man for the Tha- 
lia Theater of Hamburg, director Katharina 
Thalbach encased the actors in masks and 
bodysuits so that they resembled cartoons. 


imagines that the Britis с 
visit to Vienna. A {= SOnay, 
crat invites family and friends Oun d 
from his balcony, insisting thin atch. 
interest in the event but wishes n le d 
host. The real subject is the poA уу ue 
conformity: the host actually qc 1% ely | 
guests. To his delight, їп a pe Сре 
stunning finale, an explosion kic s $h 
The best Theatertreffen sh hen 
enduring virtues of the Ge BOR 
strong political bent an illi 
confront iconii NE ings an 
Kampf, a fantastic farce by GOES 
produced by East Berlin’s Max À 
company, envisions the young Hitler Ei Р 
іп a basement with two old Jews. The i А 
bursts of slapstick joy, as when i 
them, razor in hand, devises the Ае 
Führer's hairstyle and mustache, andhe ; 
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lectively spend up to $1.5 billion a 
year to underwrite theaters that can be shrill, 
confrontational, even arguably obscene, but 
if also aggressively intellectual, exactingly 
avant-garde—and, frequently, breathtak- 
ingly good. That may be why German play- 
goers applaud works that would send specta- 
tors elsewhere hurtling toward the exits. 
German theater is probably the most 
heavily subsidized in the world: govern- 
ment grants are seven times as large as 
| those in France, about 25 times as large as 
those in Britain and roughly 100 times as 
large as federal grants in the U.S. As a re- 
sult, nearly 200 repertory troupes spread 
among more than 100 cities each mount as 
many as 25 productions a season, often 
with a multitude of bit players, plus sets and 
costumes more elaborate than any nonmu- 
sical play receives on Broadway or even in 
London. Where many creative choices 
made in U.S. or British theater seem bla- 
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Playwrights, too, often find their vision sub- 
ordinated to directors’. This year’s Theater- 
treffen included two contemporary plays 
that were in the 1988 or 1989 festivals, on the 
basis that the 1990 productions were so dif- 
ferent as to render them virtually new works. 

Yet German directors can be sensitive 
and spellbinding. Peter Stein proves that 
with Roberto Zucco at the Berlin Schau- 
biihne, which he has made into the foremost 
German stage. Emotionally, this portrait of 
a schizophrenic murderer eerily balances 
between compassion and condemnation; 
stylistically, it blends cop-show terror with 
bursts of visual poetry, notably a final scene 
in which Zucco plummets to a ritual death 
like some pagan sun god. Niels-Peter Ru- 
dolph of Berlin’s Schiller Theater gives a 
taut debut to Elizabeth II by Thomas Bern- 
hard, an Austrian whose works resonate 
with the post-World War II German poli- 


tantly pragmatic, German productions give, fies of guilt.and self justification. The play 


of horror, as in the frantic dismen ү 
of what is supposed to be a live ene 
By far the best directing, hons m 
devoted to the worst propaga” " 
Kresnik stages his dance narra d 
Meinhof for the Bremer Theater 
logia for the title character, a 
terrorist Red Army Faction y 
glides past her crimes and eens 
ishes half an hour on her 5070 Dlo f ey 
on, and is full of easy caricatur olf 
bourgeois householder 
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to say that the real surprise‘ 
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ating the 1920s home since he 
; moved in eleven years ago. 
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| Andthemselves on the 
таг Schneider, 
homer of the house, 
‘left the East in 1961 
now lives in Kiel, wants 
reclaim his childhood 
mand perhaps sell it. 
Shas agreed to let the 
thes stay on for now, 
has rejected their offer 
fwy the place for 
a (00—barely half the es- 
Sted market value. “In 
Ere run,” concedes 
d [sh "don't think I have 
| Fre of staying here.” 

The Musch-vs.-Schnei- 
Wonfrontation is one of 
АГ such struggles over 
patents, factories, of. 
ү lildings and land in 
| “тапу today, They 
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ownership and tenants' rights in the Eastare 
| dominate the political discussion 
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ing of the German Democratic Republic 
in 1949, when the government began con- 
fiscating most land and businesses. In 
many cases the authorities did not bother 
changing the names on deeds; thus prop- 
erty rolls still list as owners of record thou- 
sands of people now living in the West. 
During the following four decades, the 
East German government borrowed 
against some of the seized properties: 
East Berlin authorities, for example, took 
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RUDOLF MUSCH PAYS $92 A MONTH FOR 
HIS EAST BERLIN HOME. NOW THE 
WESTERN OWNER MAY WANT IT BACK. 


out more than 500,000 ostmarks in mort- 
gages on the Schneider house in Pan- 
kow—in Schneider’s name. 

Some confiscations actually predated 
the advent of the G.D.R. In 1945 and 1946 
the Soviet Union, as the occupying power, 
expropriated 3.3 million hectares of farm- 
land in East Germany. Most of it was 
turned over to Neubauern (new farmers), 
or simply became "people's land." The 
Free Democrats, members in the ruling co- 
alition in Bonn, want to see that property 
returned to the original owners, while the 
Christian Democratic Party, mindful of the . 
problems such a large-scale project would 
create for its sister party in East Berlin, ap- 
pears willing to let the matter rest. 

In some cases, former owners have al- 
ready been compensated. Since the late 
1940s, the West German government has 


535,000 settlements for left or lost property 


in East Germany. The average recipient 
pocketed just a few thousand marks. Un- 


der West German law, those who were 
compensated still have the right to file 
claims to regain property—as long as they 
repay the compensation. There is no indi- 
cation, so far, of how many West Germans 
will opt to try again, but it seems a safe as- 
sumption that those with sizable real estate 
holdings will do so. 


In political terms the most sensitive 


question focuses on the millions of East 
Germans who rent. Wolfgang Ullmann, 
deputy president of the Volkskammer, ar- 
gues that renters should somehow be com- 
pensated for improvements they may have 
made to properties. Says he: “For years 


Western owners didn’t 
care, and now they're back 
at the doorstep. Those peo- 
ple fled to prosperity." 

Real estate is not the 
only battleground. A law 
passed in March stipulates 
that former owners may re- 
claim businesses seized by 
the Communists; about 
50,000 petitions are expect- 
ed. State-owned enter- 
prises have been placed un- 
der the control of a new 
government authority, the 
Treuhandanstalt, which 
will liquidate uneconomic 
plants and shift surviving 
businesses toward private 
enterprise. So far, however, 
only a fraction of the 9.000 
or so targeted firms have 
been privatized. 

One major obstacle: de- 
termining the real value of 
businesses. Says Wolfeang 
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Nagel, West Berlin's building senator: 
“Compensating all these claims could re- 
quire a legion of lawyers.and lead to eco- 
nomic, political and social catastrophe in 
East Germany." Adds Richard Motzsch, 
an expert on East German property claims 
at the West German Ministry for Inter- 
German Affairs: "Emotions are running 
very high on this issue, but we must be 
careful not to commit new injustices while 
trying to correct old ones." 


While the experts debate, claims keep 


flowing in. Prince Julius Erdmann von 
Anhalt, for example, informed the East 
German government that he wants to re- 
cover his family's baroque castle in Ballen- 
stedt, which they abandoned in 1945 when 
they fled to the West. He is claiming the 
Seven castles and the estimated 100,000 
hectares his family once owned. Like thou- 
sands of other petitioners, the prince has 
yet to receive a reply, since questions of 
property rights can only be settled by fu- 
ture legislation. 
paicothePequivalsath. сЁгоћг Нее оп, Repente by James L. Graff/Berlin 
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dergoing treatment for kidney cancer at 
the base's VIP sanatorium; his wife Mar- 
got, East Germany's arrogant former Edu- 
cation Minister, is also being treated there, 
fora heart condition. 

While the couple recuperate, their fel- 
low citizens have to decide their legal fate. 
Charges of treason against Honecker were 
dropped in March, but he is still under in- 
vestigation for corruption and abuse of 
power. Almost without exception, East 
Germans were appalled by what they dis- 
covered of the lavishly bourgeois life-style 
that Honecker and his cronies had enjoyed 
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Rigmarole 


By Hans Magnus Enzensberger 


ILLUSTRATION FOR TIME BY SEYMOUR CHWAST. 


astic voters carrying him on their shoulders, he decided to forge 
ahead—never mind the bickering of the Poles, the reluctance of 
the Soviets and the suspicions of the rest of the world. Kohl was 
not to be ruffled by the specter of a Fourth Reich evoked by for- 
eign or domestic critics who accused him of jingoism, and for a few 
weeks he enjoyed one historic moment after another and put on 
more and more weight. 

But very soon the euphoria subsided and the outlook palled. 
From the very start there had been portents that had escaped the 
West German government's notice: a conspicuous absence of 
rousing meetings in the streets of Frankfurt and Cologne, a 
strange lack of passion, a suspicion of second thoughts. No 
amount of force-feeding on the part of the media had managed to 
intoxicate the West German populace. Faced with a flood of new- 
comers from the East, it began to worry about the cost of unity, 
about jobs, housing problems and rising interest rates. In the opin- 
ion polls, more than two-thirds complained about the excessive 
haste of unification. 

And such pedestrian sentiments were fully reciprocated by a 
growing part of opinion in East Germany. Citizens there, used to 
safe and easy jobs, subsidized rents and cheap food, began to panic 
about the pitfalls of capitalism. They also resented the idea that 
the fruits of 40 years’ labor had proved to be rotten and that East 
Germans would continue to be, for years to come, the poor rela- 
tives of their Western counterparts. 

Irritation on both sides erupted in a bout of frenzied haggling 
about the rate at which the flimsy East German currency, popular- 
ly known as aluminum chips, would be exchanged against the bull- 
ish deutsche mark. In the event, both sides felt vaguely cheated. 
The day after an agreement was finally signed, a Munich paperran 
the headline, A NICE START: EAST GERMAN GOVERNMENT SWIN- 
DLING US FOR 7.5 BILLION! 

It looks as if Kohl’s Great Historic Moment has been rather 
brief. A bit of schadenfreude may be in order, though the enter- 
tainment value of our family squabble is in rapid decline. The 
truth of the matter is that the Germans have acquired a normality 

bordering on the tedious. They have become a nation of successful 


shopkeepers, incapable of a greatness that the world, in any case, __ | 
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Ballots for Allah 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


t 1 in the morning, five hours af- 

ter the polls had closed, Alge- 

ria’s Interior Minister stepped to 

the microphone at the govern- 
ment press center in the capital city of Al- 
giers. Speaking in a monotone, Moham- 
med Salah Mohammedi delivered the 
startling news: the fundamentalist Islamic 
Salvation Front was ahead in Algeria’s first 
multiparty election since the country’s in- 
dependence from France in 1962. Eventu- 
ally the scope of the victory became plain: 
the Islamic party took a majority of the mu- 
nicipal and provincial councils, while the 
ruling National Liberation Front (F.L.N.) 
captured only one-third of them. 

For Algeria, the returns affirmed Presi- 
dent Chadli Bendjedid's commitment to 
the development of a multiparty democra- 
cy in a region characterized by dictator- 
ships and feudal monarchies. For his ef- 
forts, Bendjedid is being urged by the 
fundamentalists to dissolve the parliament, 
which currently seats only members of the 
ruling party, and hold national elections. 
“Any attempt to resort to trickery,’ warns 
Said Sadi, secretary-general of the Rally 
for Culture and Democracy, a moderate, 
secular party that made a poor showing, 
“will inevitably finish in the streets with 
helmets against turbans.” 

That prospect is sending a shiver of fear 
through the Arab world. The Algerian 
election represents the first time that Mus- 
lim fundamentalists have obtained a ma- 
jority in a free vote in an Arab country. 
While some Arab leaders are flirting with 
reforms, most continue to cloak their dis- 
dain for democracy with self-serving warn- 
ings about the threat of fundamentalism. 
Algeria’s returns are certain to support 
convictions that even a little democracy is 
too risky a gamble. 

Arab alarms are reinforced by the 
building fear of Islamic fundamentalism in 
Western capitals and Moscow. As cold war 
tensions disappear, some intellectuals and 
politicians have begun to argue that the 
East-West confrontation will be replaced 
by North-South hostilities, which is to say a 
rising conflict between the haves and the 


have-nots. Islam is a religion that has ap, 


An unexpected fundamentalist triumph in Algeria sends a shiver 
through the Arab world and beyond. Is the fear justified? 


peal for the deprived. Moreover, although 
Tehran has yet to successfully export its 
revolution, the determination of Iran’s 
fundamentalists to spread their radical 
brand of Islam raises the specter of subver- 
sion throughout the region. 

Arguments like this, however, often 
fail to distinguish between the religious fa- 
natics who garner headlines with terrorist 
attacks and the far more numerous Mus- 
lims who seek a greater say in their coun- 
tries’ policies. Anti-Islamic attitudes also 
tend to obscure the import of the funda- 
mentalists’ electoral gains. In Jordan’s 
elections last November and now in Alge- 
ria, fundamentalist organizations offered 
the only strong vehicle for voters to regis- 
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ter a protest against government 

Many Algerian voters were not 
ing radical fundamentalism When th 
ed for the Islamic Salvation Front 
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who have ideas on Algeria’s future 
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SA, The country most likely to be 
by the vote in Algeria is neighbor- 
шуа, which also held municipal and 
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mal elections last week. Unlike that in 


‘ia, Tunisia’s Islamic movement, En- 
was banned from fielding candi- 
s, That decision no doubt stemmed 


nihe strong fundamentalist showing in 


lative elections in April 1989, when Is- 
ilitants, running as independents, 
about 12% of the vote. The ruling 


iof President Zine el Abidine Ben Ali 


claimed last week that it had garnered 99% 
of the vote—hardly a democratic outcome. 

Still, since Coming to power in 1987 
Ben Ali has steered a less anti-Islamic 
course than did his predecessor. He re- 
opened the Islamic university in Tunis, 
pardoned some 10,000 political prisoners, 
loosened press restrictions and encour- 
aged the creation of non-Islamic parties. 
Ben Ali’s gravest challenge may come from 
students and unemployed youths, who will 
no doubt be inspired by the fundamentalist 
success in Algeria. 


KUWAIT. Last week’s election was called 
to select a 50-seat National Council that 
is supposed to develop guidelines for the 
future of Kuwaiti democracy. Kuwait has 
been without a parliament since 1986, 
when the ruling family suspended it. 
Nonetheless, ex-parliamentarians called 
for a boycott of the election because they 
believed the council would be powerless; 
although government candidates took all 


50 seats, only 6596 of the electorate 
voted. 


JORDAN. Bloody price riots in April 1989 
convinced King Hussein that he needed to 
engage the public in the kingdom's politi- 
cal and economic problems. Last Novem- 
ber he called the first national elections in 
22 years. The result was telling: of the 80 
parliamentarians elected, 34 were mem- 
(> Bee 
pt 7 s. 
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bers or supporters of the fundamentalist 
Muslim Brotherhood. Although the mod- 
erate Brotherhood was the only organized 
Opposition force to stand in the elections, 
Arab leaders read the outcome as a confir- 
mation of their worst fears. While Hussein 
favors continued reforms, he retains abso- 
lute control of defense and foreign policy. 


EGYPT. Part democrat, part autocrat, Presi- 
dent Hosni Mubarak is steering a zigzag 


course. He has allowed opposition parties | 


to flower, and tolerates perhaps the most 
feisty press in the Arab world. At the same 
time, he has invoked emergency arrest-and- 
detention laws to crack down on radical fun- 
damentalists. Mubarak’s party controls the 
national assembly; the opposition benches 
are dominated by members of the Muslim 
Brotherhood, who had to run under other 
parties since the Brotherhood is banned. 

Mubarak is expected to dissolve the 
parliament and schedule new elections for 
the fall. The fairness of those elections 
may hinge on how Mubarak reads last 
week's returns in Algeria. He will hardly 
be alone among the region's leaders if he 
concludes that the threat of radical funda- 
mentalism is too explosive to risk legiti- 
mate elections. Then again, he may take a 
lesson from Eastern Europe and recognize 
that countries tend to get the revolutions 
they deserve. — Reported by William Dowell/ 
Algiers and Dean Fischer/Cairo 
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By BRUCE W. NELAN 
|! l f Nelson Mandela had been a dutiful 


young man, respectful of tradition and 

authority, he would have grown up to be 
a chief of the Tembu tribe in the South Afri- 
can homeland of Transkei. Instead he re- 
belled against tribal ways, an arranged mar- 
riage and the white government's brutal 
| apartheid system. He eventually became the 
| | world’s most famous prisoner and, since his 
bU release four months ago, the de facto leader 
of the African National Congress. 

He will be 72 next month, but his bur- 
dens are at least as heavy as they were 
when he led an urban guerrilla band or 
sweated out 27 years in prison. He heads a 
liberation movement that is striving to turn 
itself into a political party. At the same 
time, he is trying to organize negotiations 
with the South African government on a 
new and just constitution. 

Last week he began a six-week, 13- 
country swing to persuade the rest of the 
world not to reward President F.W. de 
Klerk too early for easing up on apartheid. 
And when he arrives in the U.S. this week, 
he will be forced into still another exhaust- 


Leaving a host of problems at home, Nels 
| in search of money and renewed pressure оп 


ing role: heroic superstar. One of the most 
honored and respected men alive, Man- 
dela is in the spotlight everywhere he goes. 
But in the U.S., where media fire storms 
are an art form, the visit-as-event will reach 
its highest stage. He will be 
besieged by cameras and jostling admirers, 
beseeched by myriad groups seeking his 
imprimatur, and bemedaled at parades 
and stadium rallies for eleven days in eight 
cities from Harlem to Hollywood. 

Mandela holds a special place in the 
feelings of American civil rights campaign- 
ers, liberals and black activists. During the 
Reagan years, when such forces were 
dispirited and often divided, opposition to 
apartheid and support for Mandela pro- 
vided them with a unifying passion. No 
leader since the Rev. Martin Luther King 
Jr. has brought together such a diverse co- 
alition in the fight against racial injustice. 

But Mandela is not traveling as a sym- 
bol. “It’s a political visit,” stresses Lindiwe 
Mabuza, the A.N.C.'s chief representative 
in Washington. Mandela is seeking two 
things: first, reassurance that economic 
sanctions will not be lifted until South Afri- 
ca is headed toward a peaceful political so- 
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An Interview with Mandela 


Q. De Klerk seems to put a great deal of stock in your leadership. To what extent are 
you concerned with his political survival? 

A. We are aware of the problems that he has, especially from the right wing and pos- 
sibly from inside his own party as well. What we have done is to appeal to whites to 
assist De Klerk. We are also. trying to address the problem of white opposition to him. 
Discussions have already been started with influential sectors in the right wing. 


Q. What contacts has your organization had with the right wing? 


A. We don't want to go into those details now because these are very delicate 
negotiations. 


Q. Can you say which organizations? 

A. We'd rather not. We are dealing with influential individuals in the right wing. I 
don't want to go beyond that, except to say that our intention is to mobilize the en- 
tire right wing to support Mr. De Klerk, to support the peace initiative. 


Q. Any success? 
A. From the meetings that we've had, it seems as if our message for a peaceful solu- 
tion is very strong. 


Q. What would be the danger if De Klerk were removed from the party leadership or 
ousted inthe next election? 

A. I have no doubt that whatever difficulties he has, he will remain in power. The 
only danger he must try to avoid is going back to white voters for any mandate he 
might like to have. The right wing in my view is quite strong. I am saying to him that 
he should act jointly with us in trying to reach a negotiated settlement as speedily as 
possible. Once a nonracial constitution is introduced, then everybody will have the 
vote. He will be assured of the vote of the overwhelming majority of South Afri- 
cans. But if he goes for a mandate for whites alone, he is in danger. 


Q. Why have you not been able to end the fighting in Natal? 
A. If it were a question of conflict between Mangosuthu Buthelezi's Inkatha 
[movement] and the A.N.c., we would have solved this matter long ago. But my 
problem is the government, because what is happening in Natal is no longer a clash 
between the A.N.C. and Inkatha. The government has taken advantage of the clash 
between the two organizations to crush the A.N.C. and eliminate its membership in 
Natal. I have asked De Klerk the simple question, Why has the government failed __ 
to suppress that violence for more than 4% years, and when almost 4,000 people ' 
have died? And De Klerk has never been able to give me a satisfactory answer. - - 
'tit help if you met with Buthelezi? К is an important question. — ONE 
M por import to us. There are six homeland leaders in South Africa. 
We are working with five. What is the importance of Buthelezi? I don't 
see it. З BY Scott MacLeod/Rome Р 
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World Notes 
DIPLOMACY cluded three days of talks with | 1 dling— for ii \ 
H his visitor, Nepal's new Prime Way —birt Pan, a 
Squabbling No Minister, K.P. Bhattarai. The last year d 5 dd] 
More meeting effectively ended a 14- dable 1.57 E fog] 
month squabble between the | woman, $ id Ten 


“Today India and Nepal have 
come together once again. The 
aberrations of the past have 
been wiped away and forgot- 
ten.” With those words, India’s 
Prime Minister V.P. Singh con- 


Bhattarai in a gift whirlybird 


two countries. 

In March 1989, India re- 
fused to renew trade and transit 
treaties with Nepal, a move that 
caused shortages and hardship 
in the landlocked Himalayan 
kingdom. New Delhi’s 
stated complaint was that 
Nepal had raised duties 
on Indian goods, but the 
real concern was deepen- 
ing ties between Nepal 
and China. In exchange 
for normalizing relations, 
Bhattarai promised to re- 
spect India's "security 
concerns," a veiled refer- 
ence to retreating from 
Beijing's embrace. Per- 
haps to symbolize the sud- 
den vertical takeoff in 
their relations, Singh pre- 
sented his guest with two 
new helicopters. Г] 


SOVIET UNION 


Mikhail the 
| Breadwinner 


Amid the shortages and dis- 
comforts of Soviet life, one of 
| the good things has always been 
a crusty loaf of nutty Russian 
bread. When the government 
suggested tripling the price of 
bread on July 1 asa start on dis- 
mantling the vast subsidy sys- 
tem, nationwide fury was the 
predictable result. Last 
week the Supreme Soviet 
voted 319 to 33 to delay 
any increase. 

Another defeat for 
Mikhail Gorbachev and 
his reforms? Not neces- 
sarily. The Supreme So- 
viet may have done him a 
favor. He had given only 
tepid support to the pro- 

gram presented by Prime 
Minister Nikolai Ryzh- 
kov in late May; many 
Western experts believe 
Gorbachev had little to 
do with fine-tuning it. 

In fact, the legislators 
affirmed Gorbachev's 
decree powers to break 
up monopolies, sell state 
property and establish a 


banking system. The Soviet 
President also reclaimed the 
initiative in his struggle with 
the forces of nationalism and 
separatism. In a show of good- 
will, he partly eased the natu- 
ral-gas embargo against break- 
away Lithuania. He ordered a 
commission to draft a new 
treaty that would establish a 
loose federation among the 15 
Soviet republics, providing 
each of them with economic 
"sovereignty." ГЫ 


Soviet hake Yi SHREDS 


VEM 
Blaming the ladies? Hashimoto 


JAPAN 


Who Said That? 
Not Me 


Off-the-cuff remarks are the 
bane of even the most popular 
politician, as Finance Minister 
Ryutaro Hashimoto learned 
last week. At a closed-door 
meeting of the all-male Cabi- 
net, the political veteran sug- 
gested that the increase in Jap- 
anese women attending college 
was responsible for the dwin- 
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On Second 
Thought... 


After defeating Peru's celebrity 
novelist, Mario Vargas Llosa, 
in last week's presidential run- 
off, Alberto Fuji- 
mori, 51, made it 
clear that he 
has no intention 
of administer- 
ing strong medi- 
cine to the coun- 
try's exhausted 
economy. He re- 
affirmed his cam- 
paign promise 
to avoid any 
“shock therapy" 


that might hurt the p 

Instead Fujimori is v 
the U.S., Canada and Eu 
to seek aid for an economi 
boring under a 2500% infà 
rate and a $17 billion fis 
debt. Other nations hart 
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ITALY 


Showdown іп 
Doge City 


Foreign Minister 
Gianni De Michelis decided to 
promote Venice as the site for 
Expo 2000, much of Italy— 
and Europe—shuddered. 
Most of those opposed to the 


idea feared for a city already 
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BILL FOLEY 


COVER: Nelson Mandela 
arrives in the U.S. and gets; 
hero's welcome 


Free at last after 27 years, the antiapartheid 
leader is raising funds for the cause of racia 
justice and seeking continued U.S. pressure |] 
on the government in Pretoria. But Americal 
want something from him too: a chance tohi 
eyes on the mythical figure whose plight 
rekindled the civil rights movement. 
Politicians of all races hurry to pose with hin 
while community leaders draw inspiration, 
and status, from proximity to him.» In Soul 
Africa the question is whether sanctions, 
given President F.W. de Klerk's reforms, 
should be eased. 
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WORLD: An awesome 
earthquake claims at leas 
45,000 lives in Iran 


In a single excruciating minute. t 
a prosperous agricultural belt into а 
wasteland of flattened concrete-blo 
and apartments. Though it refused M. 
blood donations, the Tehran govern 

accepts aid from the U.S. and other 
nations. 
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UNITED STATES: Imelda Marcos' trialhasbeena 25 
celebrity-studded soap opera 
The prosecution of the former Philippine First Lady has had everything: 


movie stars, a cowboy lawyer, a big-bucks backer, an irascible judge and 
a complex set of facts. It will be up to the jury to sort it all out. 


ASIA/PACIFIC: Forty years after the hottest 30 
clash of the cold war, the two Koreas still stare 
across an armed divide 

Will the time come when the North and the South, like their counterparts 


in Germany, reunite peacefully? Not so long as the redoubtable Kim Il | 
Sung rules the North. | 


LIVING: Refighting the Battle of Waterloo 35 | 
Some 150,000 spectators gather in a Belgian field to watch a rousingre- — | 
enactment of the fight that brought Napoleon to his knees. This time | 
only an unlucky rabbit perishes, and а sloshing good time is had by all. | 

| 


BUSINESS: Westerners аге rushing into Eastern 36 
Europe with cash and expertise 

A lighting factory in Hungary, a car plant in Poland and a Coca-Cola 
bottling facility in East Germany are among the biggest of 3.000 new joint 
ventures, But the region can still be a maddening place to do business. 


MEDICINE: A losing battle against aips 42 
As thousands converge on San Francisco for an international meeting | 
and gay activists stage a protest in the streets. experts warn that 
prevention efforts are dangerously inadequate. | 


SPORT: As talented teenagers nip attheirheels, 44 
racquet champions Martina Navratilova and lvan 
Lendl shoot for the history books 

At this year's Wimbledon, the dominant players of the 80s dodge the 
formidable newcomers of the '90s. Each seeks to enter the record books. 
and for each this may be the last best chance.» Cameroon’s Lions win 
over the World Cup fans. 


ART: Morocco’s influence on Matisse is revealed 51 
in a radiant new show 

The painter visited the North African nation just twice but returned with 
ideas about light and texture that affected much of his later work. 
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“ыы the lilies of the field, 
how they grow." In recent 
years, the world has taken that biblical 
injunction to heart—not only for the 
lilies but for the field itself. Since our 
Planet of the Year issue in January 
1989, TIME has been in the journalis- 
tic forefront in examining the condi- 
tion of our environment, focusing on 
such issues as global heating and the 
disposal of toxic chemicals. Coverage 
this year was highlighted by a cover 
story on the 20th annual observance 
of Earth Day. 

The magazine's editorial commit- 
ment to the environment has been 
joined by Time International's pub- 
lishing side. In December 1989 it 
launched an advertising-design con- 
test called “The Environment Chal- 


lenge,” in which it invited European ad agencies to submit ads 
based on an environmental cause of their choice. The goal: to 
heighten public awareness and encourage action. “We had ex- 
pected no more than 75 entries,” says London-based Carrie 
Welch, TIME public affairs director for Europe, who created and 
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Most of the entries were in English, though Finn; 
German designs also appeared. Half the ads E 


sues: overpopulation, defo 


(0 2 while others were strai 


The judges in Paris: 300 entries from 14 countries 


Ads were submitted in English, 
Finnish, French and German 


nique van Doormaal and 


coordinated the project. “By deadline on May 31 we had 300 
from 14 countries. The advertising community clearly is as enthu- 
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erage European can be reduced. It will run іп two August isy 
of TIME. The runner-up creations—from Gabriel Penalva | 
Siscu Molina of Barcelona's Tiempo/BBDO, and from Dos} 


Herman Vercauteren of DMB&B¥ 


Brussels—will appear once during the same month. 


siastic about the cause of the environment as are our readers.” 


TRAVELER’S ADVISORY 


By Sally B. Donnelly 


SWITZERLAND. The setting is 
unmistakably Alpine —a lake- 
side village surrounded by 
snowcapped peaks—but the 
music comes from the Missis- 
sippi Delta. In its 15th year, 
the Festa New Orleans Music 
Ascona is Europe’s biggest fes- 
tival devoted to New Orleans- 
style jazz. But better hurry: lo- 
cal resistance to the boisterous 
festivities threatens to make 
this year’s celebration the last 
swinging time in Ascona. June 


29 to July 9. 


ESSEN, GERMANY. 

In the heavily intermarried 
world of European royalty, 
the Romanovs and the 


Hohenzollerns were 
intimately related. Thus it 
seems appropriate that one of 
the most impressive exhibits 
of the year, “St. Petersburg 
Around 1800,” containing 
more than 500 magnificent 
objects from the Czars’ 
collections, is on display at the 
Villa Htigel outside Essen. 
The show runs through Nov. 4 
and features Italian furniture, 
precious vases and clocks, and 
paintings of the imperial 
capital of St. Petersburg, 
Russia’s most beautiful city. 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


ARGENTINA. Summer skiing 
in the Northern Hemisphere 
is a water sport, but 
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enthusiasts in this part of the 
world are putting on their 
snowsuits and waxing up for 
the slopes. The ski season 
begins in the Andes this 
month, offering an alternative 
to the beach and some of the 
most scenic runs in the world. 
Las Lefias, Argentina’s most 
modern resort, will be the host 
of the first Winter Pan- 
American Games, from Aug. 
23 to Sept. 1. The season lasts 
until September. 


NORTH 
AMERICA 


WASHINGTON. The site of 
one of the great tragedies of 
American history, Ford’s 
Theater last week reopened 
after two years of renovation. 
Closed after President 
Abraham Lincoln was fatally 
shot there in 1865, the theater 
opened as a museum in 1968. 
Today the exhibit contains 
more than 400 historic 
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objects, double the number 

originally on display. They 
include the derringer usedi 
John Wilkes Booth to shoo! } 
Lincoln, and the clothes |. 
Lincoln wore that night. Oh 
daily. Admission is free. 
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SUPERPOWER COOPERATION 


“It’s ironic that 
Gorbachev 
receives 
congratulations 
from all quarters 
abroad but 
remains the 
object of 
suspicion back 
home.” 


N. Krithiwas 
Calicut, India 


Mikhail Gorbachev is a modern messi- 
ah sent to change the world order [June 
11]. The globe has suffered from super- 
power rivalry that prevents men in power 
from seeing the damage they are doing to 
the future of the human race. The 21st cen- 
tury Gorbachev envisions may be one of 
peace and goodwill not only among na- 
tions but among men ofall races and faiths. 
Sannasi Chandran 

Quilon, India 


Ethnic nationalism is resurgent in 


many nations of Central Europe, where 
any clash could start a war. To ensure 
peace and border stability requires some 
kind of European peacekeeping army. As 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact are defensive 
alliances of nations that are no longer op- 
posed, why shouldn’t they include new 
friends? The U.S.S.R. could become a full- 
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fledged member of NATO, and the U.S. of 

the Warsaw Pact. If the forces of the 

two alliances were closely balanced 

everywhere, military action would not be 
possible anywhere. 

Jacques L. Neumann 

Brussels 


It’s ironic that Gorbachev receives con- 
gratulations from all quarters abroad but 
remains the object of suspicion back home. 
Even Bush seems swept off his feet by this 


charismatic Soviet leader. 
N. Krithiwas 
Calicut, India 


Saving Preemies 


If a policy of limiting treatment for pre- 
mature babies to reduce costs and suffer- 
ing had been in place in 1985, my daughter 
might not be here today [June 11]. She was 
born at 26 weeks’ gestation and weighed 
only 822 g. Now she is a healthy, joyful five- 
year-old whom I periodically take to visit 
the intensive-care nursery at the hospital 
where she was born. I do this solely to re- 
assure the physicians and nurses that their 
hard work was worth it. 

Nan Downes Nelson 
Bethesda, Md. 


I am grateful I don't live in Sweden, 
where doctors make no effort to save a 
baby whose outlook is uncertain or grim. 
My son was born twelve weeks prematurely 
and weighed only 1,200 g. The prospects 
for him were dark, but today, at 13 months, 
he weighs 8.6 kg and is healthy in all re- 
spects, thanks largely to advances in neo- 
natal medicine. Failing to take advantage 
of new technologies, whether cost effective 
or not, is unethical. How does one deter- 
mine the cost effectiveness of saving a life? 

Elizabeth Bourque 
Fanwood, N.J. 


It is truly irresponsible to enforce con- 
tinuance of pain and suffering under the 
guise of “life.” It is an agonizing decision, 
but human life is infinitely more than 
breeding and breathing. 

Cindy Judd Hill 
Pittsburgh, Pa: 


Watching Iraq 


Iraqi President Saddam Hussein's 
promise to “let our fire eat half of Israel if 
ittries to wage anything against Iraq" dem- 
onstrates this despot's barbarity [June 11]. 
Saddam's radicalism is a reminder of the 
daily threat to the state of Israel and the 
need for a strong U.S.-Israel relationship. 
If Saddam hangs ten to 20 people a month, 
it is scary to imagine what he could do to 
Israel with his chemical-weapons arsenal 
and battle-tested million-man army. 

Ryan Karben 
Spring Valley, N.Y. 
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Creativity in Business 


I can't think of a better way to st 
'90s than to “get crazy" with creativity 
the workplace [June 11]. It could he 
ance environmental and social probla 
Being creative is not easy. When 
ees’ cleverness is successful, upper 
agement loves it. But when their 50 нөн 
are too bizarre, it can be a liability. Нор? 
er, without innovators, America will bogey 
more ground to foreign con 
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mas Humphrey's seasoned ear can 
jo what greener ears cannot. Ona 
PS luc morning in his tool-cluttered 
Шот New York City's Chelsea dis- 
| Be ешїагпаКег lifts a choice board 
лей 1910 Eastern red spruce and 
psit with a knuckle. “Hear that? he 
is, tapping the thin, blond board again, 
fim holding it close to his ear. “Hear the 
hit resonates? This is wood that makes 
jal guitars.” ї 
Aslim man with longish brown hair and 
i placid face, Humphrey is sitting at 
i butcher-block worktable and sifting 
ugh stacks of spruce and rosewood, 
ik flesh and bones of future guitars. He 
Byspend an entire afternoon searching 
aperfectly grained board, inspecting as 
= ша 250 in the process. Such attention 
uietal is one reason his handmade classi- 


ted for. Given his maximum output 
ауеаг, the current waiting list 


‚ла field traditionally dominated by 
umphrey, 41, is one of only 


TELS of spruce and rosewood, a guitarmaker whose 


about a dozen master guitar builders in 
the U.S., a community of artisans that 
nearly vanished beneath a tide of inex- 
pensive machine-made guitars from Ja- 
pan during the 1970s and 1980s. AI- 
though the instrument first appeared in 
Europe in the 15th century, the Golden 
Age of guitar building came during the 
1920s and early 1930s in Madrid. There 
craftsmen working in the shops of José 
Ramirez and Santos Hernandez created 
instruments of unsurpassed beauty and 
tone, setting a standard still emulated by 
modern guitarmakers. As these artisans 
spread throughout the world, they took 
their knowledge with them. During the 
next 60 years, one shop after another en- 
joyed a moment of glory: the Hauser shop 
in Munich during the late 1930s and early 
1940s; the Fleta shop in Barcelona in the 
1950s; the Kohno shop in Tokyo in the ear- 
ly 1970s. “When I first began making gui- 
tars 20 years ago," remembers Humphrey, 
who grew up with seven brothers and sis- 
ters in St. Cloud, Minn., *the Spanish were 
still the greatest, and some of them would 
tell me, “You are an American. You cannot 
make a great guitar. You do not have the 
soul.’ But they were wrong.” 

Part of Humphrey’s fascination with the 
guitar comes from its shaky position among 
classical instruments and its absence from 


Resonance: 
Humphrey inspects 
the detail of a freshly 
finished instrument 
“You do not 
have the 
soul,’” they 
said. “But 
they were 
wrong." 


ngotri 


most orchestral and symphonic works. “The 


formance instrument,” he acknowledges. 
“Because of its lack of volume, it has never 
been taken seriously by many great compos- 
ers and has never become a concerto instru- 
ment, which is why it doesn’t have a great 
literature.” Unlike the violin, which had 
such a rich literature and solid tradition by 
the 17th century that Stradivari and other 
Italian masters devoted themselves almost 
fully to its production, guitarmakers in 1800 
were still experimenting with variations in 
the traditional figure-eight shape in order to 
find better ways of releasing sound. “The 
guitar right now is at the same stage as the 
fortepiano was in the 17th century,” Hum- 
phrey says. “The fortepiano was midway be- 
tween the harpsichord and the modem 
grand piano: virtuosos and the great instru- 
ment makers were discontented with the 
harpsichord and were looking for some- 
thing with more volume.” 

A key innovation that Humphrey has 
hit upon gives the guitar more power. Five 
years ago, during a performance competi- 
tion in New York City, Humphrey had a 
dream in which he visualized a wedged 
body and a raised neck. He jotted the con- 
cept down when he awoke and began 
building such an instrument soon after. 
Viewed from the front, this guitar of his 
dreams looks like any other, but in profile 
it is wider at the base and narrower at the 
neck. Remarkably, the design has pro- 
duced a louder instrument, with extraordi- 
nary sustain and unusually strong projec- 
tion. “Because of the shape, the volume of 
air is constantly being compressed and ex- 
panded severely,” Humphrey explains. “If 
it’s not arched, it’s dead. The minute you 
arch it, it comes alive." He named this gui- 
tar the Millennium. 

David Starobin, a top classical guitarist, 
uses one in his solo recitals. “It is definitely 
as strong as anything I've ever played," he 
says. “It’s exceptionally clear and power- 
ful" Sharon Isbin, one of the leading 
American stylists, also performs with a 
Humphrey. *It has a roundness and 
warmth," she says. "I play with a very 
strong right hand, and it was the first guitar 
I had tried that could actually increase the 
volume and respond in this way." The 
Spanish master Narcisso Yepes arrived at 
Humphrey's studio after hearing a Millen- 


guitar is not what can be called a high-per- | 


nium in performance. “I must have one,” 
the maestro said. 


“What you want in a guitar is more of 
everything: more clarity, volume, separa- 
tion, more quality of pitch, more sustain," 
says Humphrey. “It’s very easy to make a 
good guitar but awfully difficult to make a 
great one." Is guitar building an art ora sci- 
ence? Humphrey ponders the question. 
“Well, if Einstein made a guitar, it would 
be a scientific guitar," he says. *But if Leo- 
nardo da Vinci made a guitar, it would be a 
piece of art. You see, it's who you are, not 
what you do. I see it as pure art." 
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Darkness made visible: the tremor struck after midnight, but daylight revealed its aan, 
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he Hour of Doom 


A deadly quake rocks the Caspian shore and claims at least 45,000 lives 


disaster. On Thursday at 1 a.mi. the Islamic The Caspian provi 


AN nces of Та 
By HOWARD С. CHUA-EO, Republic News Agency said a tremor had | Gilan cover 51,800 sq. km an Ё D 


ccording to the Holy Koran, the | been felt half an hour earlier in Tehran. | the richest in Iran, produci ә пілуе 


world will end not through fire | Awake through the night to watch a live | tobacco, tea and fruit. In one 
or flood but by earthquake, a | telecast of a World Cup match between | earthquake, which measure СИК 
word that in both Arabic and | Brazil and Scotland, residents of the capi- | on the Richter scale, turne a d co 
Persian is excruciatingly onomatopoeic: | tal ran into the streets as the ground shook. | lages into wastelands of flatten Н 
zalzalah. “The earthquake of the Hour of | When the tremor subsided, they returned | block houses and apartmen vi 
Doom is a terrible thing,” reads the Koran. | to their TV screens and to sleep. It was | lages were reduced to A: : 
Mothers will abandon their babies. Hu- | only at about 7 a.m. that Iran radio began | inhabitants buried beneath an 
mankind will totter as if in a drunken stu- | its reporting of damage and death in the | sion film showed young men телі 
por. There is no escape. The earth will give | fertile agricultural belt along the Caspian | ing to free victims uer ck спай r 
up its secrets. All good will be revealed. | Sea. At first it was a mere 50 people killed, | houses. Women in their b e 10 
And all evil. but the number mounted rapidly. By noon | tered in town squares, © ome ps 
Notwithstanding the religious imagery, | it was 1,000; by evening it had swelled to | turning home or lacking # gs am 
the first few hours after northern Iran was | 10,000; by midnight some estimates had | to. Children wept In the jd the de 
Struck by an earthquake last week were | placed fatalities at 25,000; by the next dayit | dead and the injured. shoes " | 
characterized by silence. Initial reports | was 45,000. There were fears that the final | abandoned toys, clothing, rs of h? 


© 


gave barely а hint of the magnitude of the | toll might even range beyond 50,000. In Gilan, 5,000 residen 
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mourning their loved ones, collapsed buildings 


iudbar were Killed, and the settlement it- 
vts 90% destroyed. “There is no point 
wen the provincial capital of Rasht 
tiLoushan, 120 km to the south, that has 
“spared by the disaster,” said an Irani- 
plot who overflew the region. In Zan- 
# the provincial capital was reported to 
completely destroyed; 54 towns and vil- 
"were also demolished. In the town of 
ү Olaya alone, 1,500 people were 
Most of the victims were buried be- 
concrete walls and ceilings that col- 
lept. Aftershocks rippled 

s à, including a temblor that 

» On the Richter scale. Tele- 
electricity and water supplies 


eom Reports from the Iranian 
nt Society indicated 


"аа еа 400 
03,7 р people in a 


ess, T 


~W to the area 
lef operations, 
as million from a 
me "Y for disaster 
“l described the 
divine test" 
e Survivors to | 
шу With pride @ 
e 
aen deavor, co. 
Ssistance,” He @ 


spoke with scriptural authority: the shocks, 


surprises and temptations inflicted on the | 
faithful are also called zalzalah. In Tehran | 


mosques were packed with men who raised 
their fists in mourning and anger. 

Isolated from much of the world largely 
of its own volition, Iran initially sought 
to stand on its own and prove its self- 
sufficiency. Some outside observers noted 
that a long history of major earthquakes 
had prepared it well for such disasters. The 
eight-year war with Iraq, said a coordinator 
at the League of Red Cross and Red Cres- 
cent societies in Geneva, had also made 
“the Iranian Red Crescent ... one of the 
most experienced and best equipped of 
member societies. Trained manpower is 


hed by debris 
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gion. Foreign journalists who had hopped 
onto the first plane to Tehran were 
stopped at the airport. 


with the earthquake, it is saying it doesn't 


of its xenophobia. It doesn't want foreign- 


guise of rescuers." 


In the first two days after the | 
ferried 


quake, helicopters 
wounded survivors to hospitals 
Outside the stricken provinces, 
while C-130 transport planes 
ferried food, blankets and tents 
into Zanjan and Gilan. Police 
used dogs to sniff out people en- 
tombed in the debris. By week's 
end several thousand were said 
to have been saved, and eleven 
emergency headquarters had 
been established. Throughout 
the week, rescue and relief oper- 
ations were hampered by bad 
weather and blocked roads. 


| not a problem." In fact, Iran sent signals | 
that foreign rescue workers and sniffer | 
dogs were not wanted and appeared to for- | 
bid direct flights from abroad into the re- | 


Others, however, doubted Iran's capac- | 
ity to cope with the emergency. Said an ex- | 
patriate Iranian journalist: “In the past, | 
Tehran has said it needed 200,000 doctors | 
just to meet the population's needs. Now, | 


need outside assistance. This is a measure | 


ers running around the country tending to | 
the wounded." A senior European diplo- | 
mat said, “The Iranians fear that | 
some are spies infiltrated in the | 
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its many aftershocks, made access by sur- 
face transport nearly impossible. Near 
Rasht a dam burst, flooding most of the 
surrounding area. 

The extent of the destruction eventual- 
ly forced Iran to seek assistance abroad. 
Though it refused to accept blood dona- 
tions, Tehran asked for food, water tanks, 
electric generators and medical supplies, 
including blood plasma. The world re- 
sponded immediately. Japan pledged re- 
lief funds and goods worth more than $1.5 
million, such as camera-equipped fiber- 
scopes and sound detectors to help find 
people trapped underground. France sent 
200 medical and rescue workers, among 
them a contingent from the volunteer re- 
lief organization Médecins sans Fron- 
tiéres. The British government, which 
broke relations with Tehran during the 
Salman Rushdie affair, dispatched two 


Landslides, caused by both the qua Rand. Platte ama] beundefien ehengehsmg SRA. 


Even Iran's sworn enemy, President Sad- 
dam Hussein of Iraq, offered support. 


t the same time, Tehran accept- 

ed help from Washington, the 

Great Satan itself. A message, 
approved by George Bush but 

sent on behalf of the U.S. Government 
rather than by the President personally, 
was dispatched via Switzerland to Presi- 
dent Rafsanjani. The Iranians quickly re- 
plied, welcoming aid from the “American 
Red Cross or other such humanitarian or- 
ganizations.” The U.S. State Department 
chose to interpret the message as a veiled 
approval of official U.S. assistance. Last 
week U.S. supplies were released to the 
Red Cross and loaded onto planes in Italy. 
Could Iran’s openness to aid signify a 
step toward détente with a world from 
which it has isolated itself? Probably not. 


When Tectonic Plates Collide 


F ormed by the slow collision of huge geological masses, the 
region where Iran is located has always been vulnerable to 
earthquakes. Disastrous tremors have been recorded in the 
area since A.D. 700. Twelve years ago, 25,000 died in Tabas in 
the southeast, following a temblor that registered 7.4 on the 
Richter scale. In 1968 at least 18,000 were killed in another 
major quake, in northern Iran near the Soviet border. In De- 
cember 1988, 25,000 were killed in Soviet Armenia by an 
earthquake originating a few hundred kilometers northwest of 
the epicenter of last week’s quake, which was located just off 


the Caspian shore. 


; History should have impressed Tehran with the fragility of 
its terrain. Still, as recently as last month, the Iranian govern- 
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ment was considering building a nuclear power plant by the 
Caspian Sea, which would serve as a source of water for the fa 
cility's cooling towers. “I told them no, don't do it,” said Ali A. 
Nowroozi, a U.S. seismic expert who was in Iran in early June, 
Nowroozi prepared a report for the Iranian government, pre- 
dicting an earthquake in the region of a magnitude of up to 
7.7. Last week he was proved right. 

Studded with volcanic ridges, the region is one of the |: 
world’s deadliest quake zones. It rests on several tectonic 
plates formed by fissures in the earth’s crust. They press and 
slide against each other, because of the immense energy from 
within the planet’s core. Earthquake fault lines are the edges 
of the tectonic plates. When the forces generated by the move: 
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ment of the plates reach a | 
critical level, faults slide and 
an earthquake occurs. 

The most volatile plates 
in the region are the Arabian 
and Eurasian, which havê | 
been pressing against ea 
other for millions of E 
Additionally, says Mie ; t 
Dragoni, a lecturer I" A 
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gestroika comes to politics, and democratic institutions begin to 
h 


ates convene next week for the Communist Party's 28th 
s they are expected to approve à measure that will bloat 
ores omnipotent twelve-member Politburo into an unwieldy 
Ош сотитїнее by adding to the top party officials representa- 


ЛОП 15 republics, workers and intellectuals. The delegates 
iis) 


тап of the party." 
Inpower terms, Gorbachev has already moved on. With the 


YEVGENI PRIMAKOV 
One of the architects of the new Soviet 


foreign policy, who favors nonintervention 

ALEXANDER YAKOVLEV and no export of revolution 

An Arabist and for- 
mer journalist, Prima- 
kov, 60, is a member of 
the new Presidential 
Council and one of 
Gorbachev’s top for- 
eign policy advisers. 
Like Yakovlev, he 


Aformer think-tank director, 
Somat and history professor who is often 
called Gorbachev's alter ego 


As a member of 
both the Politburo and 
the new Presidential 
Council, Yakovlev, 66, 
provides a bridge as 
power is shifted from once headed IMEMO. 
oné to the other. In ; As a member ofthe Su- 
1983 he was named | preme Soviet, he has impressed no one 
head of the influential | with his debating, but his record as a privy 
Клот, Institute of World | councilor is brilliant. Не has outlined the 
с) and International Relations | rationale fora nonthreatening foreign poli- 
о he rom 1970-73 he was acting | cy, de-emphasis of military power, negoti- 
ее MM Propaganda department, | ated settlement of regional conflicts, and 
Éh lgs уот with liberal intellectu- | cuts in the defense budget. In recent 
[tt of that Ormachev put him back in | months Gorbachev has enlisted his aid in 


lenr, dePartment, He has been | dealing with separatists in the Caucasus. 
ie Closest adviser for years, re- 


Benigne of the philosophic the- NIKOLAI PETRAKOV 
| Ov, elaj 8 glasnost and Perestroika. 
a Somer аКОМеу, is not power 
aye times finds his job a bur- 
о Tesisted his 
Tesi € the position of 
5 m Cnt until he concluded 


5 the cou Г : 
pite. op jW needed. Be- 


Gorbachev's personal adviser on economics, 
who says central planning does not work 
and never has 


An academic econ- 
omist and member of 
parliament, Petrakov, 
53, was named special 
assistant to Gorbachev 
last January. He has 
been critical of the cen- 
trally planned economy 
for 20 years, and argues 
for immedi 
ain K 


ms i umbia University in 
ONSidare «е5 and distrusts the 
QM SER it dominated by right- 
5 xe “tologist Dimitri Simes 
thima 3 intellectually curious, 

Nation, with vision.” 


month instead of weekly and deals exclusively with party business, 
not matters of state. Gorbachev is the Executive President of the 
U.S.S.R., and decisions lie with him, his government and the par- 
liament. To replace the counsel formerly provided by the Politbu- 
ro, he has created a Presidential Council with 16 members. 

This political perestroika is far more than organizational tin- 
kering. It is opening up a range of ideas and influences no one 
could have imagined under the old ways. Even a year ago, an anal- 
ako likely to approve a proposal to reduce the head of the par- ysis of the policy debate in Moscow would have focused almost ex- 
spamere chairman of the committee. Gorbachev may not even clusively on party leaders, the well-known Gorbachev allies like 
mto keep the job. He told the Russian Federation’s party con- Politburo member Eduard Shevardnadze and equally prominent 
" last week, "There could be another General Secretary or opponents like Politburo member Yegor Ligachev and former 
Moscow party chief Boris Yeltsin. Today new approaches and 


j fledgling political parties are emerging across the spectrum, from 
гта abolition of the party's leading role last March, the Com- — Gorbachev's left to his far right, reshaping Soviet politics. Some of 
wisis lost their monopoly on political action. The Politburo, the most influential advocates of the new approaches: 


tion to a market-oriented system integrated 
into the world economy. He thinks the eco- 
nomic reforms presented in May by Prime 
Minister Nikolai Ryzhkov are too timid, but 
he says a Polish-style shock treatment would 
not succeed. The Poles voted for it, but the 
Soviet people, he believes, would not. He 
suggests creating a stock market and turning 
state property into publicly held stock com- 
panies. Citizens should be allowed to buy 
their own apartments, he says, “and to invest 
in production by buying shares and setting 
up small-scale businesses.” 


STANISLAV SHATALIN 


CHRISTOPHER MORRIS—BLACK STAR 


The maverick economist in the 
inner circle, who claims he is not 
a communist but a social democrat 


Warning against 
performing “neurosur- 
gery with an ax,” the 
economist says that 
building a market econ- 
omy will require “big 
credits from the West.” 
But, he adds, a relatively 
p rapid transition to a 

T "regulated market" is 
still possible. A member of the Presidential 
Council and an academician, Shatalin, 55, 
has argued since the 1960s against Moscow's 
tight centralization of economic planning. 
Hesupportsthe introduction of private prop- 
erty, private enterprise and direct foreign in- 
vestment, as long as strong social protection 
measures are deployed to soften the impact. 
He has derided the Ryzhkov economic-re- 


is 


“much more radical measures." 


form plan and says he and others are prepar- Adi 
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GEORGISHAKHNAZAROV 


Alawyer, political scientist and part-time 
science-fiction writer who pushes basic 
reforms in domestic and foreign affairs 


Shakhnazarov, 65, 
is a member of Gorba- 
chev's personal staff 
and with Primakov has 
authored much of the 
“new thinking" on for- 
eign policy, mutual se- 
curity and arms con- 
trol. He has been an 
advocate of wide-rang- 
ing reforms and decentralization for most of 
his life. While an official at the Central 
Committee in 1972, he praised Western so- 
cial democracy and proposed splitting party 
and government functions in the Soviet 
Union. Earlier this year he announced that 
power would be taken from the Politburo 
and placed *in the hands of a legitimate 
state authority ... as in any democratic 
country." He predicted the evolution of a 
multiparty system. 


VADIM BAKATIN 


The diligent and able Interior Minister, 
who could turn into a law-and-order 
candidate in future elections 


A member of the 
Presidential Council as 
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MORRIS—BLACK STAR 


well as a minister, Ba- 
katin, 53, is the coun- 
trys chief policeman. 
Though he was trained 
as a civil engineer, he is 
in charge of combat- 
ting crime, corruption 
and ethnic violence, all 
of which he handles well enough to earn 
praise from conservatives and liberals 
alike. He is businesslike but personable, 
articulate, impressive on television. Con- 
servative Supreme Soviet Deputies offered 
to nominate him for President in the elec- 
tion last. March. He declined, but next time 
he might not, especially if Gorbachev is not 
a candidate then. 


RIVALS 


GAVRIL POPOV 


Yet another radical economist 
who hopes to turn Moscowinto a laboratory 
for market-based reforms 

A short, impish pro- 
fessor of Greek extrac- 
tion, Popov, 53, was 
elected mayor of Mos- 
cow last April. He and 
Î his reformist colleagues 
М plan to open a comput- 
~ erized apartment-rent- 
| al service and launch an 
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industrial-commodities exchange to barter 
needed items among enterprises. They have 
also called for soup kitchens to help cushion 
the transition to a market economy. Popov 
and his city council have not managed basic 
reforms, but they represent a challenge to 
Gorbachev simply by being in a position to 
experiment. Popov is one of the founders of 
the progressive Interregional Group in par- 
liament, and he has criticized Ryzhkov's re- 
form planasa “fiction” that would leave “the 
same whip and fist” in charge. He advocates 
eliminating most of the huge Moscow-based 
industrial ministries, along with large slices 
of the bureaucracy. 


ANATOLI SOBCHAK 


One of parliament’s leading Deputies and a 
scholar of law who questions the Communist 
Party’s legal standing 


Sobchak, 53, was 
elected Mayor of Len- 
ingrad in May after re- 
formers there mount- 
ed a draft. An expert 
on economic legisla- 
tion, he is an influen- 
ig "ME tial member of the Su- 
4 Ф preme Soviet, where 

reno he has clashed bitterly 
with Prime Minister Ryzhkov. Yegor Liga- 
chev is also one of his targets. Sobchak said 
of him last week that “yesterday his word 
was law; today it is nonsense." Sobchak be- 
longs to the Interregional Group and is 
considered a radical, but a measured one. 
He argues that KGB leaders should be 
barred from political leadership and, per- 
haps tongue in cheek, that the party might 
have to be refused registration because it 
advocates a dictatorship (of the proletari- 
at), which is illegal. But he has spoken up 
for Gorbachev, saying "Let's not hinder 
the efforts of this President who pursues a 
policy of democratic renewal." 


LOOSE CANNONS 


VALENTIN RASPUTIN 


A literary figure of real standing 
who brings a whiff of hard-core Russian 
nationalism into the Presidential Council 


3 The name of the Si- 
berian Rasputin, 53, 
has been famous for 
more than a decade be- 
cause of his sensitive 
depiction of the rav- 
ages of industrializa- 
tion at the expense of 
the countryside, its vil- 
lages and churches. 
Writers and poets have a special standing in 
the Soviet Union, and Raisa Gorbachev is 
reportedly one of his fans. He rails against 
the decline of “human values,” and as an 
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and anti-Semitic views, his a 
the Presidential Council Su 
Though Rasputin is not a me 
Communist Party, Gorbachev l 
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VENIAMIN YARIN 
 Ablue-collarrightwinger who sas ' 


working class opposes radical refor 
demands a higher standard of In 
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mind le village schoolmaster glanced anx- 
р Ше]! ously about his apartment in Buciumi, 
Дело Ше 550 km northwest of Bucharest. 
nt has 01° 16 becoming afraid to talk again,” 
id Nicolae Chiorean. “You don’t know 
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V fio divided and distrustful Romanians 
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stave You Met My Big Brother? _ 


imonths after Ceausescu’s death, an air of suspicion returns 


sworn in for a two-year presidential term. 
He denied that his government had brutal- 
ly suppressed a peaceful opposition dem- 
onstration but admitted that there had 
been excesses in imposing order. 

That claim met with skepticism. The 
European Community criticized the Front 
for its “indiscriminate use of force,” while 
the U.S. boycotted Iliescu's inauguration 
and sent a protest over the recent arrests of 
45 student and opposition figures. 

International opprobrium may deter 
the government from resorting to similar 
strong-arm measures in the future, but it is 
unlikely to halt more insidious develop- 
ments. During the Bucharest crackdown, 
scores of well-dressed men helped the min- 
ers identify dissidents and sometimes 
joined in the beatings. The strangers took 
other passersby away in vehicles and de- 
manded identification from foreigners. 

The anonymous presence on the streets 
has raised concern that the Securitate, 
Ceausescu's feared secret police force, is 
back in business. Only a handful of senior 
Securitate officers have been prosecuted in 
postrevolutionary Romania; the govern- 
ment is evasive about the fate of the praeto- 
rian guard, once 75,000 strong, which was 
ostensibly disbanded after Ceausescu's 
ouster. That lack of candor worries the op- 
position even more than official denials of 
responsibility for the miners' outburst. — 

«It is almost as if the revolution 
changed nothing,” says Iuliu Boila, a mem- 
ber of the Peasant Party in the Transylva- 
nian city of Cluj. “The same old people are 
running the country in much the same way 
as before.” It is getting harder to dispute 
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BRITAIN 


Fewer Bucks, 


Less Bang 


Sudden cutbacks herald an 
assault on the defense budget 


E ver since the 1982 Falklands war, Brit- 
ain’s defense budget has been virtually 
untouchable. Then, last week, on the 
heels of an embarrassing accounting 
blooper, Margaret Thatcher’s Conserva- 
tive government announced a spate of mil- 
itary-spending curbs. Among the first pro- 
grams to disappear were Royal Air Force 
orders for as many as 41 Tornado all- 


the next five years. 

The surprise decision came in the 
course of a full-scale military review, which 
is expected to be unveiled next fall. It is 
likely to recommend a redirection of Brit- 
ish defense efforts by 1995 in favor of more 
compact and flexible forces designed 
mainly for rapid deployment. If acted 
upon, the review will trigger the biggest re- 
duction in British military strength since 
the end of conscription in 1960. 

The immediate cutback was caused by 
a Treasury Department miscalculation. In 
preparing the defense budget, civil ser- 
vants assumed a 1990 inflation rate on the 
order of 5%. But the price spiral has al- 
ready reached 9.7% annually and contin- 
ues to climb. A pained Defense Secretary 
Tom King announced in the Commons 
that in order to stay within the $36 billion 
budget, military spending for the current 
fiscal year needed to be cut by $1 billion. 

Plans for longer-range restructuring 
are still being worked out in secret. The 
best estimate is that the army could be re- 
duced from 155,500 soldiers to 100,000, in- 
cluding a cut in the size of the British army 
on the Rhine from four divisions to two. 
The Rar could lose twelve of its 54 squad- 
rons, the navy 14 of its 49 surface vessels. 
Four nuclear-powered Trident missile sub- 
marines, which are to enter service in the 


early 1990s, seem certain to be undis- 
turbed, however. The reductions will mean 
substantial job losses among 325,000 em- 
ployees in defense-related industries. 
Bitter skirmishes are being fought be- 
tween military chiefs and civilian reform- 
ers in the Defense Ministry. *One group is 
protecting its patch; the other is deter- 
mined to change everything," says a 
Thatcher aide. Where does the Prime Min- 
ister stand? Until recently she has resisted 
moves to cash in on a possible "peace divi- 
dend" in light of what she considers an un- 
stable Eastern Europe and a still formida- 
ble Soviet military might. But Thatcher is 
looking ahead to the next national elec- 


tions, which must take place by early 


1992—and that may influence her thinking | | 


on defense. 
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FRANCE 


The Man for All Seasons 


Charles de Gaulle's countrymen rediscover the leader of June 18 


By FREDERICK PAINTON PARIS 


he first thing most of the French 

knew of General Charles de 
Gaulle was his voice, slightly nasal 
and penetrating as it came through 
the crackling bursts of static over the 
airwaves from London. One day after 
the government of Marshal Henri 
Philippe Pétain had signed an armi- 
stice with Nazi Germany, De Gaulle 
was speaking in the name of no 
one—except himself and the honor 
of France, which, as he would later 
explain in his memoirs, it had be- 
come his destiny to defend. 
The date was June 18, 1940, when 
De Gaulle called upon his countrymen 
to deny the catastrophic defeat they 
were witnessing all around them. Not 
many heard the historic broadcast; 
fewer still responded by rallying to the 
cause of Free France. The followers 
would come later, as the tide of war 
shifted against Hitler. By that time De 
Gaulle had entered history. As he later 
wrote, “At 49, I launched into the un- 
known like a man chosen by fate." 
Last week, on the 50th anniversary 
of the broadcast, France dusted off the 
legend of De Gaulle and marveled at 
the sheen on the national icon. A giant, 
35-meter-high model of a 1940s radio, 
erected around the obeliskin the Place 
de la Concorde, blared out popular 
songs of the time interspersed with the 
coded radio messages sent from Lon- 
don to French Resistance fighters. Ev- 
ery half-hour the distinctive cadences 
of De Gaulle echoed across the 
square. In the evening, a fireworks dis- 
play sketched De Gaulle's face, as a 
young and as an old man, against the 
night sky for a cheering audience of 
thousands. 
President Frangois Mitterrand, 
once De Gaulle's implacable political 
opponent, led acommemoration cere- 
mony for the general, the founder of 
the Fifth Republic. As a radical re- 


cal fashion of the day was boundless. 


The broadcast on the eve of war: a man chosen by fate 


France seems to latch on to the great man, 
perhaps out of hunger for a reassuring sym- 
bol of national identity in an uneasy period 
of transition. Mitterrand, currently in the 
tenth year of his presidency and at a record 
low in his popular-approval rating, is inev- 
itably being compared unfavorably with De 
Gaullein the press. Even Régis Debray, the 
left-wing writer and former Mitterrand ad- 
viser, prefers De Gaulle: in foreign affairs, 
Debray finds Mitterrand prudent and con- 
servative, but in a new book, De Gaulle To- 
morrow, he. praises the lonely giant who 
challenged the superpower co-dominion of 


former, De Gaulle offended almost every 
special-interest group, including his fellow 
officers, but two decades after his death, he 
basks in surprisingly widespread approval. 
A few contrarian commentators noted that 
perhaps only France could mount such a 
spectacular celebration of so disastrous a de- 
feat. Demurrers aside, the question re- 
mained whether De Gaulle, who once de- 
fined political stature as the ability to sustain 
a great quarrel, would have enjoyed his cur- 
rent popularity. His contempt for the politi- 
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cord. At the center of Mulroney’s concern 
was the agreement's recognition that Que- 
bec could preserve and promote a unique 
status as a “distinct society" within Cana- 
da, based on the fact that the province is 
the only one with a French-speaking ma- 
jority. Many other Canadians, including 
former Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau, 
charged that the accord might fatally weak- 
en the country. 

Two weeks ago, Mulroney thought he 
had secured an agreement on the pact af- 


before the legislature in solidarity, pound- 
ing drums and holding prayer vigils. 

"Our fight is not with Quebec," said 
Harper, who throughout his stonewalling 
clutched an eagle feather as a sign of divine 
guidance. The province’s aims “are the 
same goals we as aboriginal people are 
seeking to achieve.” Ottawa’s attempts to 
mollify Harper with promises of an active 
role in future constitutional reform were 
rejected by native leaders. Said Manitoba’s 
Ovide Mercredi: “We aren’t interested in 
horse-trading.” 

The federal government made a last- 
ditch attempt to save the deal. Mulroney’s 
chief constitutional negotiator, Senator 
Lowell Murray, announced that the gov- 
ernment would ask the Supreme Court to 
extend the June 23 deadline, thus giving 
Manitoba time to complete its ratification. 
The maneuver had the opposite result. The 
premier of the other dissenting province, 
Newfoundland's Clyde Wells, complaining 
bitterly of the “fabricated precipice” of the 
June 23 deadline, then called off his own 
legislature's vote. Murray announced an 
hour later that the accord had expired. 

What next? The entire point of the 
Meech Lake accord was to bring Quebec 
into the reformed 1982 constitution the 
province had refused to sign. Another goal 
was to short-circuit Quebec's up-and-down 
aspirations to break away from confedera- 
tion in favor of separate nationhood. To 
those ends, Mulroney and Bourassa had 
supported the “distinct society" clause as 
the means to preserve Quebec's French 
language and culture, a deep concern 
among the province's 6.5 million residents. 
Seven other provincial premiers agreed, 
with varying degrees of reluctance. 

As that hard-won agreement died last 
week, the country sank into a fit of finger 
pointing. Ottawa blamed Newfoundland's 
Wells for the debacle. But Mulroney him- 
self was a major target. Said Jean Chrétien, 
favored to become leader of the opposi- 
tion Liberal Party: *Prime Minister, Cana- 
dians will never ever forgive you." 

In Quebec, Jacques Parizeau, leader of 


ter a 70-hour marathon of closed-door bar- 
gaining with provincial premiers in Otta- 
wa. Last week he saw that deal fall apart 
when the legislatures of Manitoba and 
Newfoundland adjourned without taking 
ratification votes. *Today is not the day to 
launch new constitutional initiatives," a 
somber Mulroney said afterward. “It is a 
time to heal wounds and reach out to fel- 
low Canadians.” 

There was rejoicing, however, among 
Canadians who objected to the accord's 
content. The ‘Manitoba standoff was a vic- 
tory for the legislature’s only native mem- 
ber, Elijah Harper, 41, a Cree Indian. 


the separatist Parti Québecois, struck a 
pose shoulder to shoulder with his rival 
Bourassa. “Canada is saying no to Que- 
beckers,” he declared. “I say to my pre- 
mier, let’s try to find a way together to the 
future of Quebec.” 

The damage looked to be lasting. Even 
before the accord collapsed, polls showed 
that 63% of French-speaking Québeckers 
supported some form or other of separa- 
tion from the rest of Canada. The stage 
was set for a demonstration of that unhap- 
py feeling as the province prepared for its 
“national” holiday, St. Jean Baptiste Day, 
On June 24. It augured to be one of the 


Harper had managed to stall debate on the 
Meech Lake question for almost two 
weeks. He wanted the accord to fail, on the 
ground that it did not recognize the unique 
status of Canada’s 700,000 aboriginal peo- 
ple. Thousands of his supporters gathered 
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most fervent expressions of nationalist sen- 
timent that Quebec had seen for decades. 
Such passions may not fade easily. Last 
week it was difficult to see through the 


shattered accord how Canada might put 
the pieces back together again. 
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By RICHARD LACAYO 


n one level Nelson Mandela is 
merely a man of extraordinary 
courage whose commitment 
to racial justice never flagged 
during 27 years in South Afri- 
can prisons. In another sense he is a “loyal 
and disciplined member” of the African 


National Congress, a dedicated revolution- 
ary who humbly submits to the collective 
leadership of the antiapartheid group. But 
on a more transcendent plane, where his- 
tory is made and myths are forged, Man- 
dela is a hero, a man, like those described 
by author Joseph Campbell, who has 
emerged from a symbolic grave reborn, 
made great and filled with creative power. 

In this era of cynicism, such legendary 


A Hero's 
Welcome 


Mandela arrives in the U.S. seeking support 
against apartheid and finds that Americans 
want something too: a chance to hail him 
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figures have all but disappeared in the U.S. 
Martyrdom at an early age was necessary 
to lift John and Robert Kennedy, Martin 
Luther King Jr. and Malcolm X to the sta- 
tus of secular saints. Mandela is unique 
among heroes because he is a living em- 
bodiment of black liberation. Like Huckle- 
berry Finn and Tom Sawyer enjoying their 
own eulogies from a hiding place in the 
church, he can bathe in the adulation of a 
worldwide throng yearning to, if not touch 
the hem of his garment, at least catch a 
glimpse of him whirring by in a motorcade. 

Mandela may lack the rousing, bred-in- 


the-pulpit style of black orators like King 
or Jesse Jackson. His soft-spoken manner 
and unflappable dignity bespeak his back- 
ground as a lawyer, a single-minded politi- 
cal organizer and a longtime prisoner still 
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Like the leaders 
of the 1960s 
American civil rights 
movement, Mandela 


represents the kind of 
moral leadership we 
need throughout 
the world. 


—Zaria Griffin, 
43-year-old entrepreneur 
selling his 
own T shirts 


| blinking a bit in the spotlight. But Mande- 
las magnetism is palpable, the conse- 
| quence of his endurance and determina- 
| | tion in the fight against South Africa's 
| white-minority government. He fires the 
pride of African Americans and touches a 
{ deep desire in the psyche of Americans 
| both black and white for a leader who 
| | might rekindle the biracial coalition that 
| | destroyed their country's own version of 
| apartheid a generation ago, then fell apart 
| during the long, hot summers of the '60s. 

Such yearnings help explain the torrent 
of emotion that erupted when Mandela ar- 
rived in New York City last week on the first 
leg of a twelve-day, eight-city U.S. tour. For 
one brief, wistful moment, a city that had 
been pounded by aseries of violent racial in- 
cidents seemed to vibrate with one voice 
| shouting “Mandela!” More than 750,000 
people lined the streets of downtown New 
York as Mandela sped by in a bulletproof 
glass chamber borne ona flatbed truck. Ata 
| rally on the steps of City Hall, Mandela was 
presented with the key to the city by Mayor 
David Dinkins, one of the five African- 
American mayors who will welcome him on 
his trip (a sixth, Marion Barry of Washing- 
| | | ton, wil be too embroiled in his trial 
on drug-possession and perjury charges to 
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take part in his city’s celebration). 

The next day Mandela capti- 
vated more than 3,000 people 
gathered at Riverside Church by 
joining in an exuberant rendition 
of the toyi-toyi, a South African 
dance of celebration. That night 
100,000 people jammed Har- 
lem’s Africa Square, content to 
gaze at the visiting hero whose 
voice could barely be heard over 
a feeble public-address system. 
Later, 50,000 cheered Mandela 
at a rally in Yankee Stadium, 
where he delighted his audience 
by donning a baseball cap and 
declaring, “You now know who I 
am. I am a Yankee!” 

Despite its resemblance to a 
superstar tour, Mandela’s visit to 
the U.S. has a deeply serious pur- 
pose. His objective is to shore up 
the A.N.C.'s negotiating position 
as it enters into talks with South 
African President FW. de Klerk 
about the shape of a new consti- 
tution that would for the first 
time enfranchise the 26 million 
blacks who represent 68% of 
South Africa’s population. Man- 
dela is seeking assurances that 
the U.S. will not prematurely 
loosen the economic sanctions it 
imposed on Pretoria in 1986. He 
is also looking for “money in 
buckets” to help the АЛС, 
unbanned in February for the 
first time in 29 years, change from 
a militant underground force to 
an aboveground political 
organization. 

But just as Mandela is seek- 
ing something from Americans, 
Americans are seeking some- 
thing from him. Politicians hurry to pose 
with him, community leaders draw inspira- 
tion—and status— from his proximity, long- 
time antiapartheid activists take satisfaction 
from the mere sight of him. For a some- 
times dispirited American civil rights coali- 
tion, Mandela provides, as he has before, a 
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ing” presided over by anchorman Ted 
Koppel. Mandela had kind words again for 
Arafat, Castro and even Libya’s Muammar 
Gaddafi. They “support our struggle to the 
hilt,” was his explanation. When asked 
about the human-rights shortcomings of 
Libya and Cuba, Mandela retorted that the 
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For the young, something to remember 
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He is an inspiration 
for the children. He is 
something tangible, not 
just someone in the 
history books. 


—Dinetta Gilmore, 
Brooklyn 
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A.N.C. had “no time to be looking to the in- 
ternal affairs of other countries.” 

Jewish groups, at least, have been mut- 
ed in their response thus far, and are un- 
likely to mount large protests during the 
remainder of Mandela’s trip. That will re- 
move one potential complication from the 
hastily arranged tour. It was only on May 
11 that 70 supporters of the antiapartheid 
movement, including activists, politicians, 
labor leaders and business people, con- 
vened in Washington to discuss arrange- 
ments. That led to the formation of an or- 


Robinson, executive director of the anti- 
apartheid group Trans-Africa; Lindiwe 
Mabuza, chief representative of the A.N.C. 


fonte. Long before Mandela left Johannes- 
burg on June 4 for Botswana, the first stop 
on his tour, they were deluged with re- 
quests for appearances and meetings. So 
many of the entreaties were honored that 
two weeks ago A.N.C. leaders in the Zambi- 
an capital of Lusaka requested that the 
tour be pared down. 

The eight U.S. cities that were finally 
named as stopovers were chosen to serve 
various purposes. New York, Los Angeles 
and Washington were foregone conclu- 
sions—three centers of money, clout and 
glitter that have sizable black communi- 
ties. Boston was chosen because Senator 
Edward Kennedy had extended an invita- 
tion to Mandela while he was still in jail. 
Atlanta was included so that Mandela 
could visit the grave of King and honor the 
American civil rights movement. Detroit, 
Miami and Oakland, Calif., offered oppor- 
tunities to pay respects to the labor unions 


antiapartheid movement. 

Even with the effort to limit the de- 
mands upon his time, there were fears that 
Mandela would be overtaxed. His crowded 
American itinerary would test the stamina 
of a presidential campaigner, much less à 
frail-looking 71-year-old recovering from 
surgery to remove a benign cyst from his 
bladder. Mandela had also kept up a hectic 
pace in Europe and Canada, where he de- 
livered an address to Parliament. His arriv- 


al in New York from Montreal had to be 
delayed by two hours to give him more 
time to rest. 
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I want to see 
this man! 


—Thelma Cagatno, 
from Guatemala, working 
as a housekeeper 
in New York 


There was also some concern within 
Mandela’s entourage that certain Ameri- 
can politicians would take advantage of his 
presence and upstage him. At the top of the 
list was Jesse Jackson, who had a way of get- 
ting into camera range at nearly every point 
along Mandela’s New York route. The New 
York-based organizers of the Harlem rally 
made a point of keeping Jackson off the list 
of speakers, despite his best efforts to be 
added to the program. It didn’t help when 
the master of ceremonies told the crowd, “I 
know for many of us it’s been a long time 
since we've really loved a leader.” 

Like a media-savvy pol—and a single- 
minded revolutionary— Mandela repeated 
at every opportunity his simple line that 
because apartheid is still alive and well, it is 
too soon to reward Pretoria for the re- 
forms De Klerk has made, some of which 
are more cosmetic than real. Mandela can 
also hope to return home with several mil- 
lion dollars in new contributions to the 
A.N.C. In New York a $2,500-a-ticket fund 
raiser hosted by actors Eddie Murphy, 
Spike Lee and Robert De Niro aimed to 
raise $500,000 from a celebrity crowd that 
included actors Paul Newman and Joanne 
Woodward and boxer Mike Tyson. At an- 

other gathering the same night in the 
apartment of prominent Democratic Party 
backers Arthur and Mathilde Krim, a 
crowd of well-heeled figures from the busi- 
ness world chipped in another $500,000. 


By one measure Mandela's trip was a 
success before he ever set out. “This is the 
consolidation of the political credibility of 
the A.N.c.,” declares the Rev. William 
Howard, past president of the National 
Council of Churches and a 20-year veteran 
of the antiapartheid fight in the U.S. “Four 
or five years ago, the very top leadership 
couldn’t even get a meeting with the per- 
son on the Africa desk at the State Depart- 
ment. Now the President has invited Man- 
dela to the White House, and everybody 
wants to meet with him.” 

But the joyous reception of Mandela 
was also a rite of self-congratulation for 
the American civil rights activists who have 

used the struggle in South Africa as a rally- 
ing cry. Such leaders had started to make 
connections with the battle against apart- 
heid long ago. The American Committee 
on Africa, the first antiapartheid organiza- 
tion in the U.S., was created in 1953. But it 
was during the 1980s that civil rights activ- 
ists discovered in the fight to free Mandela 
an effort they could throw themselves into 


with gust 


o—and little moral ambiguity. 


That discovery came at a time when the 
Reagan Administration treated the civil 
rights agenda with indifference, if not out- 
right hostility, and the movement had be- 
come fractured over intractable disagree- 
ments about increasingly abstract concerns 
like affirmative action. By comparison, 
apartheid was an issue as clear-cut and 
compelling—and televisable—as a segre- 
gated lunch counter in Alabama: it offered 
a focal point for the inchoate resentments 
many felt of the greed and selfishness 
spawned during the Reagan years. 

As such, the movement to force col- 
leges and universities to divest their hold- 
ings in companies that do business in South 
Africa captured the imagination of the 
mostly listless campus generation. “The 
South African issue caught on in 1985 in a 
way that no issue had since the 1960s,” says 
Robert Price, a professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of California, Berke- 
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Mandela’s freedom was for so long the 
ims of America's antiapartheid move- 
zal that some people fear the euphoria 
this release will dissipate concern over 
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fierce fighting between A.N.C. militants and 
Supporters of the rival Inkatha movement. 
Then, on the eve of Mandela's arriva] in 
New York, De Klerk made good on his 
promise to revoke the Separate Amenities 
Act that for nearly four decades had legal- 
ized segregation. The South African Parlia- 
ment repealed the law, opening the coun- 
try's parks, beaches, swimming pools, 
services and public buildings to the black 
majority. Though they fail to undo the main 
structures of apartheid, the reforms are 
plainly more than mere window dressing. 
The prospect of further change that 
those concessions open up is one reason 
that Mandela's life—and De Klerk's— 
could be at risk. A South African news- 
paper, Vrye Weekblad, last week reported 
that it had uncovered a right-wing plot to 
murder Mandela, De Klerk and other fig- 
ures. According to the paper, the plot was 
worked out by former Nazi Captain Hein- 
rich Beissner, a regional head of the right- 
wing Afrikaner Resistance Movement. It 
called for Mandela to be shot by a sniper at 
Johannesburg's Jan Smuts Airport when 
he returned to South Africa on July 18. 
The Afrikaner group also allegedly 
planned to blow up power stations, assassi- 
nate Members of Parliament and poison 
the water supply to the black township of 
Soweto. Though the South African govern- 
ment did confirm that it had arrested elev- 
en whites, it would say only that they were 
released after questioning. 
Mandela is looking for more than cour- 
tesy when he meets with George Bush at 


the White House this week. Though Bush 
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has never supported U.S. sanctions, his As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Africa, Her- 
man Cohen, promised in an interview last 


week that the 


US. “will not act precipi- 


tously." But he also said that in the Admin- 
istration’s view, all the legal preconditions 
for lifting sanctions have been met, except 
for the release of all prisoners and lifting 
the state of emergency in the province of 
Natal. Many members of Congress reply 
that South Africa has not satisfied a condi- 
tion spelled out in the sanctions law: sub- 
stantial progress toward dismantling 


apartheid. 


The betting is that Bush will not loosen 


sanctions now, 


in part as a gesture to black 


voters he is trying to lure to the G.O.P. 


Mandela's aim 
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is to leave Washington with 


some sign that the Ad- | 


ministration will not re- 
treat from that grudging 
support. Continued U.S. 
sanctions would give 
Mandela a powerful hand 
to play when he and other 
A.N.C. officials eventually 
sit down to negotiations 
with the Pretoria govern- 
ment. It would also help 
Mandela when he arrives 
next week in Britain, 
where Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher has 
been anxious to reward 
South Africa for the ges- 
tures De Klerk has made 
so far. 

Meanwhile, the White 
House is angry at what it 
sees as an attempt by 
Democrats and civil rights 
groups to use Mandela's 
visit to pressure Bush to 
put aside his objections to 
the pending Civil Rights 
Act of 1990—or else force 
him to endure the embar- 
rassment of vetoing it 
while Mandela is still in 
the U.S. The bill seeks to 
lessen the effect of several 
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recent Supreme Court decisions that dilut- 
ed existing federal affirmative-action and 
anti-discrimination law. In particular, the 
rulings made it harder for victims of dis- 
crimination to prove bias and bring law- 
suits for redress in court. Bush has insisted 
that he will veto the bill if it is not amended 
to correct provisions that he says could 
have the effect of requiring employers to 
adopt racial quotas in hiring. 

At a White House meeting with G.O.P. 
lawmakers last week, chief of staff John 
Sununu worried out loud that the bill could 
be brought for a vote soon in the Senate. 
“The White House is apoplectic about the 
bill coming up while Mandela is in town," 
says one participant in the talks. Soon af- 
ter, the Senate decided to take a prelimi- 
nary vote on the bill just 20 minutes before 
Mandela appears to address a joint session 
of Congress. 


t the invitation of the White 

House, representatives of 

U.S. civil rights groups began 

talks with the White House 

last month to frame a com- 
promise bill that Bush could sign. But with 
the White House still having failed to put 
forward any alternative language, the civil 
rights groups are saying privately that they 
may withdraw from the talks, which they 
charge may be no more than an Adminis- 
tration device to delay Senate action on 
the bill. 

As the showdown on the civil rights bill 
demonstrates, Mandela's presence in the 
U.S. throws a sharper light on domestic ra- 
cial matters. At the first stop on his itiner- 
ary, the mostly black Boys and Girls High 
School, the crowd needed little encourage- 
ment to draw comparisons between the 
problems of South African blacks and their 
own dilemmas. As he spoke about the in- 
adequacy of schools for blacks in South Af- 
rica, some of his listeners shouted back, 
*Same here!" When he went on to com- 
plain that in South Africa whites control 
the education of blacks, others in the 
crowd picked up the chant: "Same here, 
same here!" 

Such powerful emotional connections 
are likely to ensure that the U.S. keeps up 
the pressure as Mandela wages his battle 
against apartheid. But at the same time that 
his legend grows in the U.S., the realities of 
day-to-day political struggle have cut into 

his popularity at home, even among those 
whose aspirations he has spent half a life- 
time representing. Were he to become the 
first elected black leader of postapartheid 
South Africa, the resulting immersion in the 
messy doings of government could make 
things still more trying for him. Knowing 
that he remains a hero in America could 
help to sustain him if those difficult days 
ever come. — Reported by Julie Johnson/ 
Washington, Sylvester Monroe/Los Angeles and 


Janice C. Simpson/New York 


The 20% Solution 


G eorge Bush's main [ 
reason for inviting 
Nelson Mandela to the 
White House this week is 
to dramatize Washing- 
ton's opposition to apart- 
heid and its support for 
oppressed blacks in 
South Africa. But the 
President may have seen 
another benefit in being 
hospitable: he wants to 
demonstrate his longtime 
regard for issues of con- 
cern to American blacks, 
many of whom know him, 
like him and may even be 
willing to vote Republi- 
can in this year's congres- 
sional elections, to say 
nothing of 1992. 

Though he won only 
996 of the black vote in 
1988, Bush believes 
Democrats are foolishly 
taking their black sup- 
porters for granted. He is making every effort to gain some votes back. The ideais 
not to win over all blacks, or even most of them, but to slice off just enough, say 
20%, to make the difference in Southern states where monolithic black support 
helped Democrats upset Republican incumbents in 1986 and 1988 Senate and 
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House races. Call it the 20% solution. Nati 

To implement the plan, Bush set out immediately after his racially charged dm 
election campaign to court blacks, ignored for eight years by Ronald Reagan. He Б 
invited black leaders, businessmen and preachers, including Jesse Jackson, to the |, Bui 
White House. He visited black neighborhoods, churches and colleges, which he has m 1 


supported for decades. And if Bush has not named a lot of blacks to Government Bur 
posts, those blacks he has selected have been appointed to prominent jobs. Th i Fe 
best example: General Colin Powell, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The E s 
strategy is working: 56% of blacks say they approve of Bush's performance & E © 
President. well ims E 
But if the wooing continues to accentuate words rather than deeds, it 00 0 м, 
fizzle. In recent months blacks have been pressing Bush to deliver on n lied 
items: maintaining economic sanctions against South Africa and signing 
1990 Civil Rights Act, now moving toward the Senate floor. Bush gets ? d 
the first test: though he is opposed to sanctions, Congress in 1986 prohi лі 
lifting the bans on trade until South Africa takes specific steps to ча in 
apartheid. Bush reminded everyone of that three times at a press conferen № 
Alabama last week. ишо | 
The civil rights bill has Bush playing for time. Business lobbyists and ate 
Bush’s right flank widely oppose the measure. Pressure from the right 8°. ion |. “S. 
that White House officials have been careful not to commit bargaining m pust J 
paper, lest their boss be accused of backing down in the end. After couma Сой |. 
to cut what deals he can, Lee Atwater, the convalescent Republican Na w | 
mittee chairman who masterminded the 20% solution, advised him t° 4 
bill.” b woo Fa. 
Even if he doesn’t, Bush might yet succeed by indirection. Just die a Mal 
blacks, Bush has thrown Democrats off-balance and defused some О 109863} 
Republican fury that fueled record Democratic turnouts by blacks int * 


гес Only | 
1988. Moreover, by reversing the G.O.P.s long-standing White? on ЖҮ | ay 


Bush’s black offensive has also strengthened his appeal to уош er lie m 
voters. Says a White House aide: "If nothing else, you cut O^, git 4 
of attack.” —By Michael 0 4 M 
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andela could strengthen his campaign to end 
Ti bu by endorsing a gradual easing of sanctions 
1 


reforms. At a May rally in Pretoria, 
50,000 Afrikaners took a solemn pledge 
to regain what De Klerk had “unjustly 
given away.” Three weeks ago, in the 
Umlazi district of Natal, the right-wing 
Conservative Party jolted De Klerk by 
nearly upsetting the National Party can- 
didate in a by-election in what had previ- 
ously been a safe parliamentary seat. If 
the future looks uncertain when white 


South Africans next go to the polls in 
1994, the main beneficiaries are likely to 
be apartheid-forever Conservatives. 

The African National Congress wants 
sanctions as a stick with which to beat De 
Klerk and his colleagues during negotia- 
tions. “It will make them more amenable 
to talking to us, to conceding things to 
us,” explains A.N.Cc. spokesman Ahmed 
Kathrada. But the A.N.c. has an even 
more powerful weapon at its disposal if it 
determines that De Klerk is negotiating 
in bad faith: not its “armed struggle,” but 
rather the threat of mass protests and boy- 
cotts. More than sanctions, it was the mass 
uprising and bloodshed in black townships 
between 1984 and '86 that made a lasting 
impression on white South Africans of the 


mal credits imposed by 


205. and other Western 


need to accommodate black 
demands. 
For the A.N.C. to reconsid- 
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er its stand on sanctions 
would be to recognize that the 
struggle has reached a new 
stage of genuine negotiations. 
A dialogue is what Mandela 
wanted when he went to pris- 
on, and that is what he has 
now. Perhaps it is unrealistic 
to ask the A.N.C. to give up 
such a key lever so early in ne- 
gotiations. After all, full-scale 
talks have not yet begun. 

But it is equally unrealistic 
for the A.N.C. to insist on 
sanctions until all—or nearly 
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What Washington Wants 


For the U.S. to lift the economic sanctions it imposed in 1986, 
South Africa must meet four of these five conditions: 
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? has become more rele- 4 


Release all political prisoners 
ВЫ ш activists remain in jail. 


Suspend the state of emergency 


The emergency was lifted on June 7 in all but 
ш Natal province, where black-against-black 


violence continues. 


Legalize all political 
parties 


ш Thirty-six banned organizations, including the 


A.N.C., were legalized on Feb. 2. 


m Though some restrictive measures have been 
repealed, laws prohibiting blacks from livingin —— 
“white” areas, giving most land to whites and requiring all 
people be classified by race remain on the books. 


Start negotiations with black leaders 


In May the South African government and the 
a ANC NUES themselves to such talks. 


ngri Collection, Haridwar 


Mandela was freed on Feb. 11, but many 


ward De Klerk with a progres- 

= sive easing of sanctions if he 

a meets them. Nothing could 
>” better strengthen the tenuous 


Establish a timetable for eliminating 
Д арагіһеіа 


A.N.C. wants De Klerk to 
agree to an interim govern- 
ment, which would supervise 
the election of a constituent 
assembly that would draw up 
2 a new constitution based on 
one man, one vote. Sanctions 
would be lifted, in other 
= words, only after De Klerk 
throws up his hands and sur- 
renders. That is unlikely ever 
to happen. If the new South 
> African political system is not 
achieved through compro- 
mise—a principle Mandela 
has endorsed generally—then 
it can be achieved only 
through further bloodshed. 
Mandela could avert such 
a disaster by using a step-by- 
step lifting of sanctions as a 
bargaining chip. In a gesture 
of compromise, he could set 
realistic—as opposed to maxi- 
malist—goals and then re- 


spirit of reconciliation that re- 


away with apartheid. 


all—its demands are met. The | 


mains the best hope for doing | - 
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| Two Faces of George Bush 


By DAN GOODGAME 


ome Democratic Congressmen like to 
% sip martinis with the President; others 
| would rather play racquetball with him or 
| fly on Air Force One. For most of his 17 
months in the White House, George Bush 
has hosted and humored them all. He 
knows he must court their support if he is 
to accomplish anything, especially on the 
explosive issues of taxes and spending. 

Occasionally, though, a different Bush 
shows up for work. He visibly clenches and 
unclenches his jaw, as if chewing bullets. 
He sees a conspiracy anytime two Con- 


| gressmen voice similar criticisms of him. 
|] His speeches bristle with darts for “liberal 
Lad tax-and-spend Democrats" who want to 
cripple the military while coddling drug 
| pushers and flag burners. This is the Bush 
that Doonesbury cartoonist Garry Trudeau 
| calls Skippy, the gentleman President’s 
“evil twin,” who pops up whenever harsh 
i partisanship is deemed necessary. 

"n Skippy made several appearances last 
| week, as Bush energetically stumped for 
Republican political candidates, aggres- 
sively wielded his veto and blasted back at 
his critics: 

>In response to what Bush described as 
“shots across my bow" by prominent Dem- 
ocrats, White House Press Secretary Mar- 
lin Fitzwater fired back on the savings-and- 
loan issue. “I see disturbing signs of 
Democrats wanting to make this political 
against Republicans, and I just want to put 
them on notice that it plays both ways," 
| Fitzwater said. “The Democrats have a big 
! | role" in the S&L crisis, he added, citing 


\ | | The President woos Democrats, while his evil twin fights them 


three former leaders of the House who left 
under ethical clouds and two current Sena- 
tors facing ethics investigations. Fair 
enough so far. But Fitzwater then over- 
reached in seeking to implicate Senator 
Robert Kerrey of Nebraska, a trenchant 
critic of Bush. Fitzwater offered no evi- 
dence of any wrongdoing by Kerrey, and 
neither has anyone else. 

> The President persisted in his crusade for 
a constitutional amendment to prohibit 
defacement of the American flag, despite 
the measure’s failure last week to win the 
required two-thirds majority in the House. 
During a fund-raising speech for Senator 


NICE 
“I think Congress is 
dealing in good 
faith. .. I’m going to 
try to keep my share - 
of the bargain. ” -~ 
—Referring to the budget talks, May 16 


NASTY 


“Naturally, liberal 
Democrats want us. 
to make reckless 
defense cuts.” 

— Fund raising for Jesse Helms, June 20 


Jesse Helms in Charlotte, N.C., Bush un- 
characteristically thumped the lectern and 
vowed, “1 will fight for that amendment!” 
Republican strategists concede that public 
interest in the two-year-old flag issue is 
fading, yet they promise to hook it to a life- 
support system: negative TV ads in the 
election campaign. 

» In his speech for the conservative Helms 
(who frequently snaps at Bush's right an- 
kle), the President warned that “the liberal 
Democrats want us to make reckless de- 
fense cuts.” On their pet domestic pro- 
grams, however, the same liberals “mea- 
sure progress by dollars spent." 

This rhetoric, while tame by the stan- 
dards of the 1988 campaign, comes at an 
odd moment: two new reports last week 
showed the budget deficit widening to as 
much as $200 billion. Only last month, 
Bush invited leaders of both parties on 
Capitol Hill to join him in budget talks, in 
which all participants could propose neces- 
sary but unpopular tax increases and 


spending cuts without fe; 
tack. Bush wants » p Pol 
agrecment to get himself or 
his most famous campaign : 
the deficit without raising tz Pe 
newed donkey bashing m 5 
crats wonder whether th 
for the bitter medicine 
from any budget accord, 
To be sure, the Democr. 
weeks have escalated their Я М 
which Republicans fear M Attach 
mark and pushing down the >, ul 
precious approval ratings on th 
of the economy, especially the S 
Although Democrats deserve 
blame as Republicans for the S 
Kerrey and others have taken to ex 
Bush “the S&L President.” Con > a | 
sent Bush a bill last week that woul act 
allowed wider political activity by d dn 
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Bush a popular family-leave bil Oa 
his threat to veto it too, because 
costs to business. Coen l 
The danger in all this bicker Е 
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the budget talks. If Bush and iin! 
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j television cameras are missing. 


te co-defendant: former billionaire 
iman Khashoggi. The now bankrupt Sau- 
iArabian arms dealer stands accused of 
aspiring with the Marcoses to conceal 
kir illicit spending by backdating docu- 
mals o make it appear that he, not the 
loses, had bought four Manhattan sky- 
pers valued at about $400 million. Ac- 
is Bo Derek played a cameo role, visit- 
iher friend Khashoggi in the courtroom. 


үе defense lawyer: Gerry Spence of 


y-studded soap opera 


y the 


this Wee 
prime- t 
sen thing: 


cused: Imelda Marcos, widow of 
“led Philippine President Ferdinand 
s charged with helping him loot 
illion from their country’s treasury. 
imes she brought the trial to a halt 


arcos’ trial has been 


ise, the theatrical trial that will 
in Manhattan’s federal court- 

k could have been packaged 
ime mini-series. It has 


Wyoming, a John Wayne 
wannabe whose trademark 
IS an oversize Stetson atop 
poet-length silver locks. 
"When I come into a court- 
Ioom, I come to do battle,” 
Spence growls, his hand fig- 
uratively on his holster. 


The angry judge: from 
Opening day, Spence and 
Judge John F. Keenan have 
ea Оп a collision course. 
enan has repeated 
chastised Spence fot um 
bling off the issues and play- 
ug to the jury. When 
RC Suggested that he 
as not being treated fairly, 
д USE leaped to his feet, 
ble ES of fury rising from 
С a to white hair, 
Own a sheaf of 
SS and snapped, “Such 
> Improper, misleading 
nts should not be 
front of the jury!” 


The p; 
i e big. 


ade in 


bucks backer: 


amaj Fou i 
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Reluctant star: the former Philippine First Lady, 


Supporting cast: co-defendant Adnan Khashoggi and witness George Hamilton 


flanked by lawyers, arrives at court 


Unruffled by sums requiring two commas, 
Duke posted $5 million bail for her close 
friend Imelda and, it is rumored, plunked 
down further millions for Spence’s fee. 


The star witness: movie actor George 
Hamilton. Imelda’s dancing partner at 
countless parties, he testified in a voice 
choked with emotion, “When my brother 
died, my mother wanted to commit sui- 
cide.” Imelda Marcos’ kindness, he said, is 
“the only reason my mother is alive today." 


Marcos is the first wife of a foreign 
head of state to stand trial in an American 
court. U.S. prosecutors say she wove a 
“spiders web of deceit and corruption" 
that stretched halfway around the world. 
With testimony from 95 witnesses, the 
prosecutors have outlined a tangled tale of 
secret Swiss bank accounts and laundered 
money, forged signatures and phony 
names, bribes and kickbacks, smuggled 
paintings, a phantom ship loaded with Jap- 
anese gold from World War II, and off- 
shore shams and scams of such complexity | 
that one wonders how the Marcoses ever 
had time to run their country. 


Good friends from the glory days turn up in awkward new roles. 


executive José Reyes, said that over a ten- 
year-period he paid $25 million, delivered 
to the Marcoses’ personal Swiss banker. 


ent as a “small, fragile woman” with little 
the exiled First Lady, claims the prosecu- 


as her “personal piggy bank.” The former 
manager of the bank’s New York City 
branch, Oscar Carino, nervously detailed 
how he delivered bundles of cash, usually 
$100,000, to the First Lady when she visit- 
ed New York in the early 1970s. (Although 
she owned a fashionable six-story town 


$1,700-a-night Waldorf-Astoria suite.) 


withdrew as much as $14.5 million in cash. 
A total of $6,671,919 went for jewels pur- 
chased from such houses as Cartier and 
Van Cleef & Arpels. 

Even before the Marcoses were indict- 
ed in late 1988 for racketeering, mail fraud 
and obstruction of justice, Imelda was hop- 
ing to exercise her old influence. In a 
“Dearest Nancy" letter to the then First 


- Inthe Philippinesthe Marcosesalleged- | 
ly demanded kickbacks on all government | 


b д 
acco heiress Doris Duke. 


contracts, a practice the defense dismissed | 


Lady, she pleaded—to no avail—for the 
Reagans to help with the Marcoses' legal 
problems. At least old friend Doris Duke 
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Spence characterizes his celebrated cli- | 
grasp of “the intricacies of finance.” But | 


tion, treated the Philippine National Bank | 


house, Marcos preferred to stay in a | 


Her personal ‘secretary, Carino asserted, | 


asan "unofficial tax." One witness, shipping | 
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We don't have a Business С] 


Singapore Airlines introduces Raffles! 
(It’s more than just Business as usual. 
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| е — . Bigiti amaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 
| | came through with bail. For his involve- 


ment, Khashoggi, a man of multiple houses 
but no fixed address, was saddled with bail 
of $110 million—and an electronic ankle 
band that keeps prosecutors informed of 
his whereabouts as he roams from smart 
Manhattan boites to the slopes at Aspen. 
Imelda, recovered from her gastritis at- 
tack. sits at the defense table, wearing the 
black of mourning for her husband, who 
died last September in exile in Hawaii. As 
she enters, eyes are inexorably drawn to 
her feet. What cake was to Marie Antoi- 
nette, shoes are to Imelda, who had 2,700 
pairs in her closet in the presidential resi- 
dence in Manila. Newsday runs a daily 
shoe-watch photo, but she now tends to 
wear modest black pumps. 
At 60, Imelda has seen her former life 
of glamour, riches and power reduced to 
shards. Impassive and wan, her face pufly, 
she is a long way from the'days when she 
was runner-up in the Miss Manila beauty 
contest, or danced cheek to check with 
President Lyndon Johnson, or took the mi- 
crophone to croon for state visitors at the 
Malacanang Palace, or dazzled foreign 
capitals in her exotic Philippine gowns. 
Back then Imelda was a force to be reck- 
| oned with—governor of the Manila dis- 
trict, Minister of Human Settlements. 
There was even talk that she might succeed 
her husband as President. 
Last week the prosecution rested. 
Spence, who claims that in 30 years he has 
never lost a criminal case as prosecutor or 
defense attorney, pulled a surprise: the de- 
fense would call no witnesses because the 
Government had “utterly failed in this 
case." For once Judge Keenan seemed to 
agree with Spence, asking, “What am I do- 
ing trying a case involving the theft of mon- 
ey from Philippine banks? I want to find 
out what the frauds were here in America, 
because [Philippine President Corazon] 
| Aquino can enforce her own laws." 
Keenan deferred to Government policy, 
but the jury may share his doubts. 
At the outset of the trial in March, 
Marcos pleaded, “If I am to be tried here, I 
pray that I will be treated like an ordinary 
American seeking justice." An extraordi- 
nary kind of ordinary. и 
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Drama; Imelda swoons 
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The Politica: interest 
Michael Kramer 


Getting Shamir's Attention | 


“С us when in RDS oe 
you're serious Бф АҢ S : 


about peace. Here's 
our number." Tough 
talk from the U.S. Sec- 
retary of State to the 
Israeli Prime Minister 
a few weeks back. 
But just talk. Yitzhak 
Shamir and his hard- 
line colleagues have 
shrugged off worse 
from Washington be- 
fore. So they sat tight, 
and last Wednesday 
their arrogance was re- 
warded. Baker's stud- 
ied pique was under- 
mined by Washing- 
ton's suspension of its 
dialogue with Yasser 
Arafat’s Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization. It would now appear that the U.S. is talking to neither side in 
the Arab-Israeli dispute, a stance that at best is dangerous: history proves that the 
Middle East roils whenever prospects for peace recede. 

This is not to say that Arafat did not deserve a slap. He renounced terrorismin 
1988, but has so far refused to condemn specifically the foiled May 30 Palestinian 
attack on a Tel Aviv beach. Yet Arafat’s predicament is understandable. The P.L.0 
is a contentious collection of ideologically disparate factions, but they аге united in 
wondering what 18 months of dialogue with the U.S. has bought. P.L.o. requests 
seem reasonable enough: direct talks with Israel, a United Nations team to investi- 
gate alleged Israeli abuses of Palestinian human rights in the occupied territories,a 
chance for Arafat to plead his case at the General Assembly in New York. What 
they have got is nothing, and it was the U.S. that vetoed U.N. inspection of the West Reve 
Bank and Gaza. 

Shamir is the one who really needs a clubbing from Washington. The pol? Nene 
guidelines of his right-wing government enshrine the central obstacle to peace: Je ee 
rusalem's insistence on the “eternal” claim of Israel to hold and settle the occupie® |01 
territories. 3 

So what does Bush do? Last week he sent Shamir a letter. Tell me, Prime МП М 
ister, asked the President, are you “serious” about peace? The answer, of cont à 
yes. As ever, Shamir is serious about a Shamir-style peace, a nonstarler that as | 
sumes Palestinian capitulation. 

It is time for a change. As long as the U.S. funnels $3 billion a ye 
gardless of Jerusalem's actions, Shamir will never move. A message $ 
phone number is required. If an aid cut is politically impossible—as 
dent when Senator Robert Dole first suggested a modest decrease 
then several other measures might capture Jerusalem's attention. 

For openers, Washington could treat Israel like virtually every ua 
of U.S. aid. Israel receives its assistance in a single check, rather tha 5 
Since Jerusalem does not need all the money immediately, it invests ш 
sury bonds. A sweet deal: Israel lends back America’s own cash and саш 
tional $76.7 million in interest. » then 

If treating Israel like other nations is beyond Washington’s court 
tainly the U.S. must insist that the extra $400 million in congression@ Yovie! inr 
housing loan guarantees be withheld until Israel promises not to move | 
migrants to the occupied territories. . Бай p | 

How dare you even think of attaching strings to your aid, says sc rig We [| 
Elissar, an influential Shamir aide. “We are not a colony.” Ben-Elissar a asa, 
el is not a colony—but neither is it an indigent client entitled to assista! 
ter of right against American interests. 
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\Madman’s 
padly Spree 


i [onstruction worker James 


did more than kill ten 
ap and wound seven in 
Lasonville Fla. last week. He 
o shot holes in the gun 
Hs rationale for opposing 
ш modest efforts to keep 
rms out of the hands of vio- 
criminals. 

In 1971 Pough pleaded 
ily to the fatal shooting 
а тап. Yet he was able to 
the two handguns and ac- 


hustling one of Pough's victims to an ambulance 


quire a 30-cal. assault-style 
rifle that he used in his mur- 
derous rampage. 

The National Rifle Associa- 
tion has urged voters to reject a 
bill that would require a three- 
day waiting period to check the 
background of potential gun 
purchasers. If such a check had 
uncovered Pough's criminal 
record, he would not have been 
able to buy the guns he used last 
week. Asking gun buyers to wait 
a few days to complete their 
purchases seems eminently rea- 
sonable if it helps prevent mad- 
men like Pough from going off 
on homicidal binges. a 


MONEY 


Set Us Free, 
Susan B. 


Each year the US. Treasury 
Department spends $318 mil- 
lion to shred worn-out dollar 
bills and replace them with 
fresh ones. New Mexico Re- 
publican Senator Pete Domeni- 
ci thinks he has a better, if not 
new, idea. He has introduced a 
bill to create a dollar coin, 
stamped mainly out of copper 
(which, not coincidentally, is 
plentiful in his state). He pre- 
dicts the coins will drive paper 
dollars out of circulation be- 
cause they can be used so readi- 
ly in vending machines. More- 
over, they will last 20 years, vs. a 
life-span of only 18 months for 
paper bills. 

But wait, wasn’t the Susan 
B. Anthony dollar such a flop 
that it is no longer minted? 
Sure, concedes Domenici, but 
that was because people con- 
fused it with a quarter. His buck 
will be gold-colored, not silver. 
Says Domenici, whose proposal 
has 28 Senate co-sponsors: “Su- 
san B. Anthony need not hold 
us hostage forever." а 
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tvenge of the 
Mnecas 


E upstate New York 
{аталса were cheap 
be „450 and have barely 
esa pice: Back in 1892 the 
ip, OS agreed to rent 


| ectares of their tr; 

Ec eir tribal 

A iih most of the ham- 
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Т - Tent Increase —to 
‘iy Кш Salamanca’s 
i S, Who own their 


houses but lease the land, point 
out that hard times have al- 
ready wiped out half the town’s 
small businesses. Many resi- 
dents claim they will leave rath- 
er than see typical rents leap 
from $7-a-year to $4,700. Says 
Realtor Shirley Weast: “What 
they’re proposing is an absolute 
death sentence.” 

The landlords have taken 
the reaction with calm and a 
certain pleasure. Says Seneca 
Nation President Dennis Lay: 
“When they negotiated the 
original leases, they thought we 
weren't going to be here at the 
end. I guess we fooled them." ш 


The landlords outlived the lease 
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A stay of execution 


THE NORTHWEST 


Spotted Owl: 
Still in Danger 


The timber industry took a blow 
last week when the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service finally added the 
northern spotted owl to the fed- 
eral list of threatened species. 
Protecting the bird could mean 
preserving an additional 1.2 mil- 
lion hectares of the old-growth 
forest it inhabits, which loggers 
say will threaten 28.000 jobs over 
the next decade. 

But existing timber con- 
tracts will not be affected, 
which means thousands of hect- 
ares of forest will fall. Then, it 
may take up to a year before the 
Federal Government com- 
pletes its recovery plan for the 
owl, which leaves ample time 
for political maneuvering. If the 
Administration yields to indus- 
try pressures, the listing of the 
owl could amount to little more 
than paying lip service to the 
Endangered Species Act. a 


ESPIONAGE 


Blackbird’s 
Secret Son 


When the Pentagon an- 
nounced last December that it 
was retiring the famed Lock- 
heed SR-71 Blackbird, it ex- 
plained that satellites can do 


what the high-flying (100,000 | 
ft.), 3.000-m.p.h. spy plane did 
and at less cost. But was the 
real reason that an even faster 
snooper is being developed in 
the Nevada desert? The 1986 
defense budget contained a 
mysterious reference to the 
“Aurora” project. Now a pro- 
totype of the aircraft is report- 
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ed to be rocking the desert with 
shock waves during test flights. 
Rumors say the Lockheed 
plane may be unmanned and 
can fly at speeds greater than 
Mach 6 (4,100 m.p.h.)— fast 
enough to cross the Pacific in 
less than two hours. Neither 
the Air Force nor Lockheed 
will confirm its existence. 
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Different Dreams 


SI 


They fought the hottest clash of the cold war, but 40 years later, Korean Я 
still stare across an armed divide. Is й time for the U.S. to go home? 


By DAVID S. JACKSON SEOUL 


ooking back, what was accom- 
plished? The end of World War II 
sundered the Korean peninsula, 
leaving half allied with the Soviet 
Union, half with the U.S. Ready to reunify 
the country by force—and, with help from 
Moscow, strong enough to dare it —North 
Korea sent its tanks south across the 38th 
parallel on June 25, 1950. Communist 
leader Kim Il Sung hoped to destroy the 
U.S.-backed regime of South Korean Pres- 


| ident Syngman Rhee in a bold blitzkrieg. 


From the ashes of war to an economic powerhouse: Seoul at night 
Se ڪڪ‎ - = 


Kim nearly succeeded before U.S. troops 
and a hastily assembled United Nations 
force pushed the North Koreans back to 
the Yalu River on the Chinese border, 
prompting the intervention of a 1.2 mil- 
lion-man Chinese army, which ultimately 
brought the conflict to a stalemate. After 
three years of battle, 33,600 American, 
58,000 South Korean and 500,000 North 
Korean and Chinese soldiers had lost their 
lives. And little had changed. 

Today the peninsula is still divided near 
the 38th parallel, half Communist, half 
capitalist; half dependent on Soviet mili- 


I student protesters area minority, but their xenophobic views are gaining support 
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The American presence troubles guest and host alike: at the рм: 
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on the presence of 43,000 U.S, (ке та (тат 
the old reasons for these alliances fe spose 
ing. The Soviet Union is no longer exp fi gne 
able to finance the aggressive exte А 
communism by its satellites, and Ee 
nism is a dying ideology. South Korea 
risen from the ashes to become an 
nomic powerhouse capable of assumir 
most of its own defense against a dig: 
ished threat from the North. 

Yet the USS. is still there. In the n 
world order of the 1990s, will transform: 
tion arrive anytime soon for North a 
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| at war, and they have moved 
unification. As long as Kim, 78, 
North, significant reform or 
sions to the South are unlikely. And 
„hough millions in North and South Ko- 
E ae yearning for reunification, the 
Bees have pursued different paths 
Hg long to reconcile easily. As the Kore- 
proverb says, “We may sleep in the same 
‘butwe have different dreams.” 
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young demonstrators, shouting anti-Amer- 
ican slogans, set fire to the US. Informa- 
tion Service building in downtown Seoul. 
“The U.S. forces in Korea have only built 
tension between the North and South,” 
complained a student afterward. “They are 
not here for our interests.” 

Few issues more clearly symbolize the 
40-year stalemate than the continued pres- 
ence of U.S. soldiers on Korean soil. While 
the majority of South Koreans still wel- 
come and even count on them, the ques- 
tion of how much longer they will stay is 
beginning to trouble both Seoul and Wash- 
ington. Young Korean protesters call the 
troops an obstacle to reunification, and 
Americans cannot understand why South 
Korea, with its booming economy and pop- 
ulation, still needs American help. 

South Korean politicians unanimously 
Support retaining the U.S. troops. They 
note that while Seoul fields a 650,000-man 
army, North Korea’s Soviet-equipped 
force is more than 1 million strong. South 
Korea may be catching up, they argue, but 
it is still militarily inferior. 

Just as worrisome is Kim’s unpredict- 
ability, amply demonstrated by his com- 
plicity in terrorist acts like the bombing of 
a Korean Air Lines flight in 1987 that 
killed 115 people. Many fear that he could 


become even more dangerous if he felt 
threatened by the kind of reforms that 
have toppled communist dictators in East- 
ern Europe. South Korean officials say 
more than military parity will be needed 
before they feel safe: confidence-building 
measures, procedures for handling dis- 
putes, and then arms reduction and rede- 


ployment along defensive lines will have | 


to follow. 

The Bush Administration agrees that 
some American forces should stay. But 
Washington wants South Korea to assume 
more responsibility for its defense. Current 
plans call for a ten-year, three-phase troop 
reduction, beginning with the withdrawal 
of 7,000 U.S. soldiers by 1994. In addition, 
Seoul has been asked to double its direct fi- 
nancial support to $680 million this year. 

If South Korea's resurrection has been 
an economic miracle, it has been slower to 
mature politically. A succession of authori- 
tarian rulers transformed the nation into 


the world's 13th largest trader, but at great | 


cost to personal freedom. The first truly 
free elections in 27 years were held in 1987, 
when Roh beat a divided opposition by 
pledging to support democracy. 


He has largely fulfilled that promise, 
lifting restrictions on the press and on po- | 
litical activity. Although relaxation of labor | 


No clamor for democracy here: a typically quiet coastal village 
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Jaws unleashed an epidemic of strikes, they 
are subsiding as salaries go up. While the 
| government's popularity tends to rise and 
15 fall with the economic statistics, most citi- 
N | zens today want nothing more than domes- 
| tic stability. 

But undemocratic laws and practices 
persist, most of them defended in the 
name of the threat from the North. It is 
still a crime to give any support to North 
Korea, even to write or paint about it. 
Suspected subversives are routinely beat- 
en, and the government keeps politicians 
under surveillance. While these remnants 
of the authoritarian past have severe- 
ly tested U.S. support, Washington be- 
lieves that Seoul is on the right track. 

In fact, the South is 
at a generational turning 
point, torn between those 
who remember the hard- 
ship and dangers of the 
past and young people who 
often seem heedless of the 
lessons of history. Many 
older South Koreans still 
distrust the chaotic uncer- 
tainties of democracy, with 
its attendant student riots 
and labor unrest. While 
they may be uncomfort- 
able with the nation’s 
continued dependence on 
U.S. troops, they remem- 
ber all too clearly why the 
soldiers are there. 

But to the young, the 
U.S. troops are only an 
unwelcome tool of Amer- 
ican colonialism. Al- 
though radical students 
constitute a mere fraction 
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The one issue that unites all genera- 
tions, however, is the longing for reunifi- 
cation. South Koreans look enviously to- 
ward East and West Germany, but they 
know that the two Germanys never 
clashed in war. And unlike the rapidly 
changing East European nations, North 
Korea remains a hostile state. In the end, 
the North's refusal to abandon its Com- 
munist system makes the chances of re- 
unification remote. 


NORTH KOREA. Only 120 miles north of 
Seoul lies another world. There, from a 
drab, cheerless capital, the self-proclaimed 
“Great Leader” Kim Il Sung presides over 
an Orwellian state where the radios have 
dials that cannot be tuned, and loudspeak- 
ers broadcast propaganda 20 hours a day 
into every home. Such totalitarianism 15 
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ОП 
fast becoming extinct everywhere else in 
the world, but Kim not only survives; he is 
also virtually worshiped by his people. 

Kim's popularity is all the more im- 
pressive given the failures of his rule. F ood 
shortages are common, and energy 15 
scarce. Hardships, when they are acknowl- 
edged at all, are attributed to the need to 
maintain a strong defense. Internal travel 
is carefully monitored, and households are 
organized into groups of five, with each 
family encouraged to report subversive ac- 
tivities of its neighbors. Still, few North 
Koreans admit envying their brethren in 
the South. Most accept their government's 
description of South Korea as an undem- 
ocratic U.S.-puppet regime beset by 


AIDS, pollution and prohibitive costs. 

The key to the future is the Kims. 
While Kim Il Sung may be above criti- 
cism, his son and intended successor, 
“Dear Leader" Kim Jong Il, 48, is not. 
The younger Kim, who is in charge of the 
nation's day-to-day affairs, is being 
groomed for the communist world's first 
dynastic succession, but many North Ko- 
reans privately blame him for the coun- 
try's economic problems. 

Many observers expect young Kim's 
rule to be short-lived. *As soon as his fa- 
ther dies, Kim will be overthrown by the 
military," predicts Kwon Moon Sool, di- 
rector of the Research Institute on Nation- 
al Security Affairs in Seoul. In an attempt 
to guard against a coup, Kim has installed 
trusted allies in the Defense Ministry and 
the army. But if his father's death provokes 
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ned attacks on several military instal- 
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oreign a#lih-Eastern province, where more than 
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The police station in Batticaloa was captured by rebels, 


about discrimination in both job and edu- 
cational opportunities at the hands of the 
country’s 12.4 million Sinhalese, who are 
Buddhist. In 1983 the conflict burst into 
war; four years later India, which had se- 
cretly trained Tamil guerrillas, tried to 
be the peacemaker by deploying 70,000 
troops on the island. After almost three 
years, the Indian forces were withdrawn; 
at that point, the death toll stood at an es- 
timated 6,000 civilians, 1,200 Indian sol- 
diers and 800 Tigers. In the meantime, 
President Ranasinghe Premadasa had ne- 
gotiated a deal with the L.T.T.E. in which 
he promised elections in the North-East- 
ern province, where Tamils are in the ma- 
jority. When the elections were delayed, 
the Tigers accused Premadasa of “waver- 
ing” in his commitments. 

Still, a truce survived until June 10, 
when a petty dispute in Batticaloa sparked 
the latest round of warfare. A Sinhalese 
man married to a Tamil woman confront- 
ed a Tamil tailor who had allegedly propo- 
sitioned his wife. The tailor enlisted the 
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doused with gasoline and set on fire 


support of the Tigers, while the enraged 
husband took his case to the Sinhalese po- 
lice. The Tigers then accused the police of 
terrorizing the Tamil population and or- 
dered the police to evacuate their station. 
Soon after, they attacked a police outpost 
in the nearby town of Kalmunai with mor- 
tar fire, killing eleven policemen. 

Fighting has been particularly intense 
around the city of Jaffna, a rebel strong- 
hold on the northern tip of the island, 
where the rebels attacked two naval bases, 
an airfield and the 350-year-old Jaffna 
Fort, which houses the largest military gar- 
rison in the region. In the east, following 
eight days of fierce fighting, the govern- 
ment forces gradually gained the upper 
hand, using aircraft, helicopter gunships 
and gunboats to strike at Tiger positions. 
By week’s end the troops had driven the 
L.T.T.E. from the districts of Vavuniya, 
Trincomallee and Batticaloa. 

The Tamils feel especially vulnerable 
in towns like Batticaloa, where the L.T.T.E. 
has retreated but government forces have 
not yet moved in. After months of relative 
peace, residents once again faced deserted 
streets and shortages of food, fuel and 
medicine. More than 100,000 people in the 
district had fled their homes. Said Shantha 
Ruban, a shopkeeper who found refuge in 
a church in a small town near Batticaloa: 
*We Tamils seem to be under some curse; 
we seem destined never to enjoy peace." 
Nor is the bitter conflict any longer 
confined to Sri Lanka. Last week authori- 
ties in India's Tamil Nadu state arrested 
390 Sri Lankan Tamil militants in Madras 
after a hit squad assassinated 13 senior 
members of a rival Tamil group there. The 


Indian government appealed for an end to 
bostilities and a return to negotiations. 

Some Sri Lankans expressed the belief 
that the L.T.T.E., spoiling for a fight, had 
provoked the latest violence. Said Anura 
Bandaranaike of the Sri Lanka Freedom 
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Colombo: “The L.T.T.E. was looking for an 
excuse to start a war." Even Tamils sympa- 
thetic to the rebel cause were angry about 
the L.T.I.E.s provocations. Said Vair- 
| amuthu Navarathiraja, a Batticaloa busi- 
| | nessman: *We are sick of war, atrocities 
and hardship. For our sake the L.T.T.E. 
could have been a bit more patient." Noted 
a Western diplomat: “The general impres- 
sion that the L.T.T.E. is untrustworthy 
and intransigent has been reinforced." The 
rebels denied such charges, insisting that 
the government had been secretly prepar- 
ing to resume the war even as it discussed 
the promised elections. 


i hough their political credibility may 
have been damaged, the rebels' mili- 
tary prowess was reaffirmed. The L.T.T.E. 
has been particularly successful with snip- 
| ing, mining and ambushes. In one such am- 
| bush on the east coast, guerrillas killed 49 


commandos who had been airlifted in to 
break a rebel siege of an army camp. Said 
Ranjan Wijeratne, the Minister of State 
for Defense: *Our movement is slow, pain- 
|} ful and difficult because of the network of 
land mines." 

a As the government resumed its attacks 
on the Tigers, it also faced criticism for 
|! believing that the rebels were ever really 
serious about peace. Said opposition lead- 
er Bandaranaike: “Premadasa was not just 
trusting, he was downright naive.” Not any 
ju more. The government's first priority now 
is to attack rebel bases and neutralize 
them, although it has not had much suc- 
cess in the past. Said a senior security offi- 
cial: “Without arms, the L.T.T.E. will be 
like tame dogs." The Tigers, for their part, 
are just as intent on victory. Said Karika- 
lan: *We see this as the last war to achieve 
M a separate Tamil state." As on so many oc- 
| casions since the civil war began, the gov- 
Nil ernment and the rebels could hardly be 
| farther apart. — Ву Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Anita Pratap/Batticaloa 
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A Prodigal Son Sails Home 


aiwan-born songwriter Hou Dejian, 
T 34, had been mysteriously missing 
since May 31, when he abruptly canceled a 
press conference he had planned to hold in 
his Beijing apartment. “I have to attend to 
personal matters,” he explained cryptical- 
ly. Last week, 21 days after his disappear- 
ance, the artist surfaced in Taiwan after a 
50-hour journey across the Taiwan Strait 
on a fishing boat. “I cannot but return 
home,” he declared, explaining that Bei- 
jing had accused him of involvement in 
“counterrevolutionary activi- 
ties” and forced him to choose 
between imprisonment or 
repatriation. 

According to Hou, he was 
kept in custody in Beijing for 
almost three weeks before po- 
lice took him to the southern 
port of Fuzhou, put him 
aboard a naval patrol boat and 
later a Taiwanese fishing ves- 
sel, which carried him to the 
Taiwan port of Suao. 

Though he claims to be a 
reluctant dissident, Hou has 
always been a rebel. As a 
struggling composer in the 
1970s, he incurred the ire of 
Taiwan authorities by criticiz- 
ing the regime in his ballad 
Descendants of the Dragon. In 
1983, hoping to trace his heri- 
tage, he went to the main- 
land—only to discover that 
communist apparatchiks 
there frowned on his bohemi- 
an life-style, his unconven- 
tional artistry and, later, his | 
vociferous political views. сй 

A year ago, during the 
antigovernment demonstra- 
tions in Tiananmen, Hou joined three 
young intellectuals in the square in a hun- 
ger strike to protest the imposition of mar- 
tial law. When troops moved into the 
square on the morning of June 4, 1989, kill- 
ing over 1,000 civilians in the process, Hou 
negotiated with martial-law authorities to 
allow the peaceful withdrawal of many of 
the protesters, possibly saving hundreds of 
lives. Officials later assured him that he 
would not be arrested because he had 
“merely hitched onto the bandits’ boat." 

Hou’s deportation from the People’s 
Republic came as a shock to people on 
both sides of the Taiwan Strait. After the 
Tiananmen massacre, the singer had 
emerged as the most outspoken domestic 
critic of the crackdown. He accused Deng 
Xiaoping of being the real culprit behind 
the massacre. Said Hou: “I don’t believe 
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Expelled by Beijing, dissident Hou Dejian is back in Taipei 
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B HER REDMAN WATERLOO 
QuRISTOP m n 
e dressed to kill, in all the fin- 
run used to muster for the se- 
ess of soldiering. They paraded 
A ound of fifes and drums, plumes 
Still hag Jo the ПТ swinging, bayonets bristling, 
D ckles and gold braid glinting in the 
r t sunshine. Then they trooped off, 
fying, to the battlefield and attacked 
E nr. Cannons roared, drowning the 
rile of musket fire. Hoofs thundered on 
id ground as cavalry charged, while 
shouted as they surged across the kill- 
, zone between the two contending 
Qiy there was no killing. The original 
lute of Waterloo in 1815 was a bloodbath 
left more than 47,000 men dead, dying 
wounded and Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
penal ambitions in ruins. But the vigor- 
inreenactment last week of one of the 
it decisive battles in history produced 
Шу one fatality: a small brown rabbit, 
ited perhaps by a galloping horse. 
| Onthe other hand, the little animal may 
died of shock, amazed at the sight of 
Bie than 2,000 “re-enactors” dressed in 
[Їй costumes and blazing away at 
E other before a crowd of roughly 
M Spectators on the original Water- 
k attlepround, А large English contin- 
n the field, which explained some 
y, "Parent madness under the noon- 
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Dutch courage on the battlefield 


fighter from Pennsylvania, normally fights 
British Redcoats in North American battle 
re-enactments. This time he served as a 
British foot soldier at Waterloo. “Living 
history is only a hobby, but it does domi- 
nate your life," he says. His wife Linda was 
also at Waterloo, acting the role of a camp 
follower. 

The mock battle was the centerpiece of 
festivities to mark the 175th anniversary of 
the original clash. It was choreographed by 
a group of Napoleonic enthusiasts led by 
British military historian David Chandler. 
The combatants deployed on a portion of 
the original battlefield that has remained 
intact as a Belgian historical monument. 
Then the two armies acted out the various 
stages of the actual battle, reliving on a 
smaller scale Napoleon's make-or-break 
attempt to reassert French hegemony in 
Europe after his escape from exile on Elba. 


For the battle itself, there was no es- 


Y p Soe 
caping the script of history. The Duke of 
Wellington, whose boots were filled by an- 
tiquarian Timothy Pickles of New Orleans, 
duly won, despite the British being out- 
numbered by the French almost 3 to 1. Na- 
poleon, played by Belgian teacher Philippe 
Sclaubas, beat a hasty retreat. Once off the 
field, however, the participants were free to 
write their own afterword. Their version of- 
fered comforting reassurance that the Eu- 
rope of Napoleon and other warlords—all 
too fond of armed rivalry—has faded away. 

In 1815 the opposing armies drew up 
their lines of battle and spent a sleepless 
night drenched by heavy rain. On the eve 
of the Waterloo re-enactment, the partici- 
pants, bent on revelry, turned up in full 
uniform for a pre-battle bash so anti- 
bellicose that it would have sent Napoleon 
into one of his legendary temper tantrums. 
In a vast sports hall, French cuirassiers sat 
down beside British redcoats. Black-clad 
Brunswickers swapped toasts with mem- 
bers of the Old Imperial Guard. Latvians, 
dressed in the uniform ofa Polish regiment 
of foot soldiers that fought under French 
colors, competed with Czechoslovaks in 
singing French revolutionary songs, tears 
Streaming down their faces. Confessed 
Jean-Paul Coron, a postal inspector from 
Dijon commanding a unit of the old 27th 
Regiment of line infantry: “We French are 
ashamed. Many of the people here know 
these songs better than we do.” 

As the wine and beer flowed, French 
chasseurs and fusiliers joined in God Save 
the Queen, British members of the Napo- 
leonic Association, decked out in French 
uniforms, belted out La Marseillaise. Lat- 
er in the evening, a contingent of Rus- 
sians, led by a man who said he hailed 
from St. Petersburg—better known these 
days as Leningrad—could be heard sing- 
ing the old czarist national anthem when 
his mates were not shouting “Vive la 
France!" 

The next morning, hung-over warriors 
winced at the sound of cannon fire and the 

braying of bugles. Those 
(2 not too hoarse to speak ar- 
gued persuasively —under 
thé circumstances— that 
their hangovers were 
brave attempts to re-cre- 
ate the fatigued condition 
of many of the original 
Waterloo combatants. 
And the field was not bar- 
ten of heroics. Although 
redcoat David McBeth, an 
American from Indiana, 
broke his Napoleonic-era 
spectacles on the morning 
of the battle, he carried 
on through the mists of 
his myopia rather than 
resort to inappropriate 
modern eyewear. The 
Duke of Wellington, a 
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Business 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


he political revolution that swept 
through Eastern Europe last year 
was just the beginning. Now 
comes a rush of new business ven- 
tures that will open the region to the rest of 
the world and change the way East Euro- 
peans work, play and shop. In Hungary, 
General Electric paid $150 million last 
January for control of Tungsram, one of 
the world’s largest light-bulb makers. GE 
plans to light up Europe by selling the 
bulbs across the Continent. In Poland, Ital- 
jan automaker Fiat, in partnership with a 
Polish company, plans to build 1.5 million 
subcompacts during the next ten years. In 
East Germany, Coca-Cola is pouring out 
$140 million to turn six aging state-owned 
soft-drink plants into gleaming Coke 
bottlers. 

Rushing to cash in on the East’s sud- 
den escape from more than four decades 
of communist rule, capitalists are lured by 
low wage rates, an educated labor force 
and a pent-up market of nearly 140 mil- 


lion consumers in the heart of Europe. 


Companies from Turin to Tokyo are set- 
ting up joint ventures with local firms, 
and as executives flock to the region, such 
grand hotels as the Budapest Forum and 
the new Warsaw Marriott buzz with high- 
stakes deals. "Learning to invest profit- 
ably in Eastern Europe is the hot new 
game of the 1990s," says Paul Horne, 
chief international economist for the U.S. 
firm of Smith Barney. 

The players are lining up swiftly. West- 
ern companies have already established 
some 3,000 East European ventures valued 
at anywhere from $100,000 for restaurants 
to more than $100 million for giant indus- 
trial complexes. The most popular places 
for business: Hungary (pop. 10.6 million) 
and Poland (pop. 38.2 million). Each has 
attracted more than 1,000 ventures, in part 
by passing laws that give generous tax 
breaks to foreign investors. 

Inspite of the gold rush, the awakening 
region has pitfalls to investment that can 
deter all but the hardiest risk takers. Since 
East European currencies cannot be readi- 
ly converted into dollars or other hard 
cash, Westerners must often take their 


Bringing money and expertise, Westerners are rushing to invest in Eastern 
Europe's freedom. They will find as many obstacles as opportunities 
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POLAND: These chairs will be sold in the Westto raise currency for computers 


ifthe European Community decides 
| impose quotas on non-Community 
ucts after it becomes economically 
fed in 1992. 
&hwinn pedaled after profits in Hun- 
wand the West last year when the Chi- 
based company bought control of 
xl, Hungary’s bicycle monopoly, for 
"iion. Before Schwinn arrived, Csepel 
producing a single bulky model. To get 
ше up to speed, Schwinn doubled 
"407462 wage of Csepel employees, to 
3 I0 а month, and demanded that 
ork full eight-hour shifts instead of 
„¢ early to moonlight. Schwinn in- 
"td new painting and welding equip- 
tand developed sporty new models. 
expects the improvements to 
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15,000 Suzuki Swifts a year starting in 
1992. 


POLAND 

In an ingenious deal, ICL, a British elec- 
tronics giant, launched a 1988 joint ven- 
ture called Furnel International with six 
Polish partners to make an unlikely com- 
bination of computers and furniture. Fur- 
nel exports the moderately priced furni- 
ture to Western store chains and uses the 
currency that it earns to buy computer 
parts from ICL. The venture then assem- 
bles the components in Poland and sells 
the computers to Polish buyers. ICL thus 
manages to tap markets in both Poland 
and the West and receive its payment in 
hard currency. 

Meanwhile, Polish television viewers 
have become accustomed to glitzy com- 
mercials for Benetton sportswear on Po- 
land’s two state-run channels. The 30-sec- 
ond spots were placed by Italian media 
magnate Silvio Berlusconi, who operates 
Italy’s three largest private TV stations and 
controls the most extensive film library on 
the Continent. Berlusconi receives a place- 
ment fee from Benetton, which has estab- 
lished two stores in Poland. 

Fiat, which has produced cars in Po- 
land for more than 50 years, is shifting into 
high gear. Next year the Turin-based com- 
pany will start building the first of 1.5 mil- 
lion Micro subcompacts in a ten-year ven- 
ture with FSM, one of Poland’s major car 
companies. To help recoup its investment, 
Fiat plans to export one-third of the Mi- 
cros (estimated retail price: $6,000) to 


Western Europe. 


EAST GERMANY 


ic uni i Germany 
The economic union with West Ў 
which takes effect July 1, has made East 


Domain. 


Germany (pop. 16.6 million) particularly 
attractive to Western companies. The in- 
vestors include Pilz, a West German audio 
firm that is building a compact-disc plant 
as part of a $140 million venture with East 
Germany's Robotron. The factory will 
have the capacity to press 24 million CDs a 
year when it opens in 1992. 

Like Pilz, many companies view East 
Germany as an extension of the West Ger- 
man market. The U.S. consumer-products 
giant Philip Morris plans to produce 10 mil- 
lion cigarettes a year at a Dresden plant that 
the company is acquiring from VEB Kom- 
binat Tabak, East Germany's state-owned 
tobacco company. “We really don't consid- 
er East Germany part of Eastern Europe, " 
says John Dollisson, a Philip Morris vice 
president. "Selling in Dresden should be the 
same as selling in Munich or Hamburg." 

General Motors too is headed for East 
Germany. GM plans to build 150,000 
Opels a year in the country with Automo- 
bilwerk Eisenach, its East German part- 
ner, by the mid 1990s. Industry experts say 
GM's total investment in the deal could 
reach $600 million. Yet that will represent 
only part of GM's foray. into Eastern Eu- 
rope. Among other deals, the automaker 
plans to produce 200,000 engines and 
20,000 Opels a year in Hungary in a $150 
million venture with RABA, the country's 
state-owned truck manufacturer. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

To speed its transformation to a market- 
based economy, Czechoslovakia (pop. 15.6 
million) plans to triple the capacity of its 
overworked telephone system. In June the 
government chose U S West and Philadel- 
phia-based Bell Atlantic to build a cellular- 
phone network beginning this fall. The U.S. 
firms will share a 49% stake in the venture. 
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BULGARIA 

As capitalism brings new wealth and com- 
petitive pressure to Eastern Europe, many 
people may decide to head for the beach. 
To accommodate them, Paris-based Club 
Med plans to open a resort next year on the 
Black Sea coast of Bulgaria (pop. 9 mil- 
lion). The facility will include a 600-room 
hotel and will share a golf course with a 
twelve-year-old Club Med in a nearby 
town. Says Jean-Luc Oizan-Chapon, Club 
Med's chief operating officer: “We were 
here before the doors were open, and now 
our time has come." 


ROMANIA 

The new firms that are racing to Eastern 
Europe could take a lesson from the pa- 
tience shown by Control Data, based in 
Minneapolis, Minn., which since 1973 has 
built disk drives and other computer prod- 
ucts in Romania (pop. 23 million). The 
joint venture with a Romanian company, 
which took five years to turn a profit, ex- 
ports half its output to the West. “The big- 
gest problem was the lack of the business 
environment that we in the West are used 
to," recalls Helmut Koller, Control Data's 
marketing director for Eastern Europe. 
*We basically had to create our own 
suppliers." 

Eastern Europe remains a risky, often 
maddening place to do business. One of 
the first tasks of Western companies is to 
retrain local labor forces that grew slack 
under communism and lack disciplined 
work habits. Simple bookkeeping can be a 
major problem: East European compa- 
nies have been taught to follow central 
plans, and know little about Western-style 
profit-and-loss statements. At the same 
time, Eastern Europe's infrastructure is 
woefully inadequate for modern industry 
and commerce. A recent study by the Chi- 
cago Federal Reserve Bank estimated 
that the region would require 441,000 km 
of new roads to reach the level of highway 
development found in Western Europe. 
Estimated cost: as much as $130 billion. 

While most East Europeans welcome 
the torrent of Western investment, they of- 
ten have mixed feelings about the changes 
that it brings. Some fear that the capitalist 
invasion may replace communism with a 
new and more subtle form of economic 
domination. Says Richard Gordon, a direc- 
tor of the Massachusetts-based Polish 
American Business Education Founda- 
tion: “There are still doubts in many peo- 

ple’s minds about selling off parts of their 
national patrimony to foreigners.” 

Many Westerners are likewise cautious 
as they weigh the benefits and risks of ven- 
turing into Eastern Europe. Some firms 
are waiting to gauge the political and eco- 
nomic turmoil that still roils the region. 
But those companies that fail to consider 
Eastern Europe today run the risk of being 
left out of what may well be tomorrow's 
land of opportunity. — —Reported by Veit V. 
Dengler/Vienna and Stephen Pomper/New York 
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Many Happy Returniks ! 


or some Western executives, investing in Eastern Europe is a 
F home again. Frank Czena of Los Angeles participated in the Hun! of Rin 
lution of 1956. When Soviet forces crushed the rebellion, Czena, ae Tian Tee 
by slipping out the back door of his grandmother's house in rura] Kis 20, San 
the Hungarian secret police arrived to arrest him. Now the owner Of ee alsa M 
a manufacturer of structural steel and decorative iron, Czena feels a ОД Masten er 
in the political and economic changes taking place in his homeland. com Of rig, | | 
take part by building a steelworks there, but he readily concedes that hae Plans), 
ed more by patriotism than by his interest in profits. “To tell you the S Motivar. 
willing to take a loss so that private enterprise can be established thereon шщ 
“So many were killed. I am one of the lucky ones.” >» he Saf 

East European natives often enjoy important advantages over Other W, 8 
businessmen. Besides speaking the language of their prospective cee Estem f 
partners, many enjoy longtime links through immigrant communities to fe and 
have recently taken power. Says Chicago businessman Donald Mucha, 58 ai Who [25у 
ports machinery components to his native Poland: “It’s exciting to be on nme pari 
side of rebuilding a nation.” Known as the returniks, these natives of Car TY со 
vakia, Poland, Hungary and other new bastions of private enterprise are td E 
manufacture consumer goods and build housing, hotels and department stor: К 


їй 
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Poland native Mucha in Chicago with some of the pressure gauges he manufactures 


To provide his country with much-needed venture capital, Andrew Sarlos, 58 frg 
a Hungarian who is the head of a major Toronto-based investment group, i à 
raised $80 million for the new First Hungary Fund. In addition, Sarlos Tul : 
group of other Hungarian expatriates bought a 50%.stake in Scala Co-op, K 
gary's largest grocery chain, and a 5096 share in Budapest General Banking’ ‚| 
Trust. Zbigniew (Dick) Niemczycki, 43, a Warsaw-educated engine ys |; M 
moved to the U.S. in 1977, has returned to Poland as an executive wiih Se 
an Indianapolis, Ind., investment firm. The company’s joint ventures in NT |! tp 
include a fishing fleet and a home-building enterprise, as well as K 
bera’s largest animation studio, where Polish artists draw the cels for 108 
and Flintstones cartoons. Ё 

Thomas Bata's visit to Prague last December at the invitation" 
Czechoslovakian leadership was a particularly joyful journey. At 75, 
Toronto-based Bata Shoe, which made 300 million pairs of $00 jovakias fi 
Founded in 1894 by his father in the Moravian town of Zlin, Czechos P cant fi 
firm was nationalized by the Communists in 1945. The family move v foot 
and proceeded to build the world's largest shoe company. г pata! Bae ` 

On his return, he was greeted by Czech crowds chanting “Bata: he gi fe fs 
Local officials gave the Canadian industrialist a haunting tout oft still f 
tory that his late father had built. Dilapidated, the aging shoe ER hj 
out footwear on the machinery installed by his family nearly а һа MT 
Bata plans to renovate the factory as part of a joint venture. Forty Y ert : 
ing driven out of his country, Thomas Bata isa returning hero. = 
Reported by Dan Cray/Los Angeles and William McWhirter/Chicago 
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АЧЫГ Lon the Soviet Union 


Midas 


kes a beating on the world market 


been sent abroad as loan security. Several 
weeks ago, Victor Gerashchenko, chair- 
man of the Soviet state bank, said large 
new transfers of gold to foreign central 
banks were planned to clear up payment 
arrears by the fall; as much as 200 addition- 
al tons of gold may soon be shipped to the 
West. 

Normally swaps do not reduce prices, 
because the bullion never reaches the 
world market. This time, however, the So- 
viets may not be able to raise funds to re- 
deem their large collateral in time. Should 
they default, a portion of their gold might 


few days after the May sale, Saudi Arabia 
Slashed the cost of its crude oil by 3%, 
causing a swift round of price cutting 
among members of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries. That 
move, a harbinger of cheaper energy costs 
and lower inflation, exerted further down- 
ward pressure on the price of gold. 

Many analysts suggest that the Saudis 
decided to sell bullion when they realized 
that a drop in petroleum prices would re- 
duce their income and depress the value of 
the kingdom’s gold. “The Saudis seem to 
have anticipated the direction of both mar- 
kets and acted accordingly,” suggests Ed- 
win Arnold, a metals specialist with the 
Merrill Lynch securities firm in London. 
Whatever the motives for their sell-off, the 
Saudis transferred much of the proceeds 
into British government bonds, which offer 
a robust annual interest 
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be sold on world markets, which are al- 
ready reflecting the possibility of a large- 
volume disposal. Another intriguing fac- 
tor is the recent behavior of a small group 
of Saudi investors. On March 26, they be- 
gan to sell gold, dumping as many as 100 
tons of bullion, valued at up to $1.8 billion, 
in a single day. The sell-off hammered as 
much as $30, or about 996, off the per- 
ounce price and set the stage for still more 
sharp declines. Nearly two months later, 
on May 23, the Saudis struck again, selling 
off 15 tons more, worth $125 million, and 
knocking the price down an additional $11 


er oz. 
; Why the secretive Saudis acted as they 


did has never been full explained Only a 


dollars per tre 


| rate of 11%. 
OZ. | Another bearish influ- 
ence was the Japanese 
gold sale that followed the 
Tokyo stock-market crash 
this winter. As the Nikkei 
index tumbled, investors 


metal to cover their losses. 
Even though the Nikkei 
has since regained much of 


nese buyers have not re- 


with anything resembling 
the enthusiasm of yore. 
For South Africa, the 
world's leading gold sup- 
plier, the metal's slide 
= threatens considerable 
е hardship. Falling prices 
gj = and escalating production 
5 costs caused the giant An- 
 glo-American mining con- 
ш Sglomerate to warn last 
X week that it may soon cut 
Sback operations at a cost 
шщ 3 Of 7.800 jobs. More than 
820 of 33 major mines will 
3 soon be operating at a loss, 
putting the jobs of nearly 
200,000 miners, mainly blacks, at risk. Fi- 
nance Minister Barend du Plessis, howev- 
er, still denies that South Africa faces what 
he calls a “harsh recession.” 

The gold slump is causing everyone 
such pain that countermeasures have been 
launched. Central banks, which jointly 
hold about one-third of the 100,000 tons of 
gold in the world, are starting to issue buy 
signals. Their goal: to put a floor under 
prices and protect the value of their hold- 
ings. Despite their intervention, the value 
of all central-bank gold is down about 
$52 billion in 1990. It may be quite some 
time before gold’s investment sparkle 
returns. 


entered the gold market | 


sold large quantities of the | 
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—With reporting by Ann Blackman/ 
Moscow and Peter Hawthorne/Cape Town " 
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When You're 
Hot, You're Hot 


Atlantic City rolls snake eyes, 
but Las Vegas hits the jackpot 


A s Donald Trump fights to save his At- 
lantic City, N.J. casino empire, he 
might cast an envious eye at booming Las 
Vegas, Nev. The desert Mecca of hype and 
high rollers is on a winning streak. Las Ve- 
gas casino revenues surged nearly 12% last 
year, to $3.2 billion, at a time when the take 
at Atlantic City grew just 2.6%, to $2.8 bil- 
lion. The hot hand encouraged Las Vegas 
hoteliers to add 10,000 new rooms in the 
past year alone, a 16% increase. Last week 
more than 50,000 gamblers and gawkers 
flocked to the opening of the world’s largest 
hostelry: the 4,000-room Excalibur, a $290 
million medieval-flavored extravaganza 
concocted by Circus Circus Enterprises. 

Las Vegas has prospered by becoming 
a year-round vacation spot for middle-class 
families, who typically stay as long as a 
week. By contrast, Atlantic City appeals 
largely to bettors who arrive by bus and 
leave the same day. “Atlantic City has to 
try to become a destination resort, which 
means that it has to be a place where folks 
want to go,” says Steve Wynn, chairman of 
Golden Nugget, which opened the $617 
million, 3,200-room Mirage hotel complex 
in Las Vegas last November. Adds Wynn: 
“Las Vegas hasn’t exactly been tasteful or 
elegant, but it is exciting. For 50 years, it’s 
always kept that promise.” 

Las Vegas now works overtime to pro- 
vide fanciful family fun. The Mirage, which 
features a tropical theme, boasts white ti- 
gers, a 76,000-liter aquarium and a 16-me- 
ter mock volcano that erupts every 15 min. 
in pifia colada-scented fumes. Diversions 
at the nearby Excalibur include jugglers, 
jesters and jousting knights. Youngsters 
can win prizes at a boardwalk-like Fantasy 
Faire, while marriage-minded grownups 
can don medieval costumes and say their 
vows in the Canterbury Wedding Chapel. 

More glitz is on the way. MGM Grand, 
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whose largest stockholder is flamboyant fi- 
nancier Kirk Kerkorian, plans to open a 
$700 million, 5,000-room hotel and movie- 
studio theme park in 1992. Attractions at 
the park will include demonstrations of 
how films are made. Says Fred Benninger, 
chairman of MGM Grand: “I think the 
trend of bare-breasted chorus girls and all 
that has become passé. People are no long- 
er interested in it.” 

Even without such lures, Las Vegas has 
become the fifth most popular spot in the 
USS. for conventions (after New York City, 
Chicago, Dallas and Atlanta). More than 
1.5 million convention goers visited the city 
last year, up from 650,000 in 1980. In June 
the tweedy American Booksellers Associa- 
tion gathered to discuss fall book lists and 
other literary matters beneath the blazing 
desert sun. 

Ironically, legalized betting in Atlantic 
City, where casinos first opened in 1978, 
has helped fuel the Las Vegas boom. “At- 
lantic City has created more opportunity 
for people to gamble,” notes Rob Powers, 
a spokesman for the Las Vegas Conven- 
tion and Visitors Authority. “Now when 
people on the East Coast want to see 
something more than a few casinos and a 
boardwalk, they come to Las Vegas.” 

Gamblers are also flocking to the tiny 
town of Laughlin, Nev. (pop. 4,400), on the 
Colorado River some 145 km to the south 
of metropolitan Las Vegas (pop. 650,000). 


The medieval-flavored Excalibur hotel and casino opened last week witha flurry of zu 
loo 


Founded by Don Laughlin, an enterpris | 
developer who arrived in 1966, the h Bi 
has used its riverfront location to E | 
nine casinos since 1986. The town bod 
more than 4,000 rooms in such hotels}, 
Harrah’s Del Rio and Circus Сіс, 
orado Belle. Another 5,500 rooms areh 
ing built. However, the frantic pace ofl 
struction has strained Laughlin’s mef 
civic resources. The town suffers f 
shortages of housing, labor and water Suite 
must send high school students acrosi ^! M 
river to Bullhead City, Ariz., until itsopueeze 
school can be built. [ats b 


ing could turn the city's boom to Mg a 
Gaming experts point out that such mips get 
resorts as the Mirage and Excalibur tring 
attracted gamblers away from the 0ш re 
sinos, where wagering has slowe a 
many Wall Street analysts believe mi 
gas will easily absorb the new hotes Now 
Paine Webber’s Lee Isgur: "Basic? in 
Vegas is the entertainment capital б СЕС 
world. As they put in more resorts, 20“ 
people will use Las Vegas 4 | 
spot.” That could prove partic anda 
now that gamblers from Japan 
Pacific Rim countries have D 
to the city's tables. Ladies an i и 
John 
place your bets! By o welll 
Reported by Erik Pappa and 
Vegas 
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is no exception. There, at a 
reunion, a relative snapped 
a rare four-generation shot 
of the Soviet Union's First 
Family. Granddaughter Xe- 
nia sits between Raisa and 
Mikhail’s mother Maria Pan- 
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Mikhail is the wife of First 
Brother Sasha, and next to 
her is their daughter. Then 
comes Mikhail’s son-in-law 
Anatoli and his wife Irina— 
the Gorbachevs’ daughter— 
and Sasha. But how ya 
gonna keep ‘ет down on 
the dacha after they've seen 
glasnost? 


Wild Will 


Driving Miss Daisy was easi- 
er than domesticating Miss 
Ullman. Rehearsing for Ju- 
ly’s opening of The Taming 
of the Shrew for the New 
York Shakespeare Festival, 
Morgan Freeman wrestles 
with Tracey Ullman, who’s a 
wildcat of the Old American 
West. And locale isn’t the 
only thing that’s changed; 


William Shakespeare's lan- 
guage has been altered here 
and there. It might be jar- 
ring, says Freeman, to “walk 
around with chaps and six- 
guns, saying 'thee' and 
‘thou.’ " Verily, pardner. 


7 LES never has to travel alone. His companion is a 
mod teddy bear, 
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Role Call 


French actress Emman- 
uelle Béart, the breath- 
taking star of director 
Claude Berri’s 1986 
Manon of the Spring, 
proudly asserts that she 
would prefer “not work- 
ing for six months rather 
than accepting a role of 
which I disapproved.” 
That is, if she can find 
time to take such a break. 
After appearing in a Paris 
stage production of Mo- 
liére's The Misanthrope in 
January and February 
and shooting an adapta- 
tion of Théophile Gau- 
tier’s Captain Fracasse in 
Rome, the driven actress 
has agreed to do four more 
stage plays over the next 
three years. And what about 
her rather undistinguished 
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early role in a soft-porn di- 
rector’s youthful romance 
film, First Desires? Says the 
memorable Béart: “I’m 
lucky to have a remarkable 
ability to forget.” 
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A Losing 
Battle 
With AIDS 
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In the streets of 
San Francisco, victims 
cry for attention and help 


By DICK THOMPSON 


A 


held during the city's Gay Pride Week, 


throughs to announce. 


find a cure for AIDS and provide care 


staged a march down Market 
Street, one of San Franciscos 4 
main thoroughfares. The 
marchers stalled trolley 
buses in the middle of the 
street by pulling the ve- 


misdemeanor charges. (They were all 
later released.) After the arrests, 
some of the remaining protesters _ 
Á 
4 
4 


16.5% 


sans 


s more than 10,000 participants 
from at least 80 countries gathered 
last week for the Sixth Internation- 
al Conference on AIDS, the spotlight was 
focused squarely on the victims of the dis- 
ease. The meeting was staged in San Fran- 
cisco, the epicenter of the epidemic, and 


annual festival that drew 100,000 homosex- 
ual men and women from around the U.S. 
AIDS sufferers helped write the conference 
agenda and delivered impassioned speech- 
es about the extraordinary human cost of 
the disease. In fact, they stole the show 
from the hundreds of scientists, who ex- 
changed information but had no break- 


Much of the time, more was going on 
outside the Moscone Convention Center 
than inside. The streets were often filled 
with protesting gay activists, who demand- 
ed more U.S. Government money to help 


those afflicted. Said Paul Boneberg, head 
of a group called National Mobilization 
Against AIDS: “We have to take this oppor- 
tunity to draw the world’s attention to dis- 
crimination and underfunded research and 
medical care that characterize the AIDS 


problem. People are dying, and these pro- | | All other —— 
tests move policy forward." IV drug 
At times, though, the demonstrations | | users 
generated more annoyance than sympathy. y ; 
On Wednesday a large group of protesters 4 y 


outside the convention hall confronted a 
line of police officers in full riot gear. 
the resulting scuffle, 80 demonstrators 54.9% 1 / 
were handcuffed, loaded into buses and / 
taken to headquarters to be booked on 


4 


an 


JOHN BERRY—BLACK STAR 
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hicles' rooftop poles away from the over- 
head wires that supply the vehicles with 
electric power. Another group briefly oc- 
cupied a cable car, jostling passengers and 
posting in the window a placard bearing 
the slogan SILENCE = DEATH. By week's 
end police had arrested and released more 
than 400 demonstrators. 

No one can deny that AIDS victims de- 
serve all the compassion and help that soci- 
ety can muster. The latest statistics pre- 
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Protesters demand more money to help find a cure and provide care for those afflicted 
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sented at the conference show that thei} 0 
is still mounting and the end of the 
demic is nowhere in sight. At least 608% 
Americans are infected with th 
more than 136,000 have become s 
some 83,000 of those have died. 
But many public health experts f 
focus on present suffering may be dive 
too much attention from the task d 
tecting those who could become i 
Billions of dollars have been poured! d 
research aimed at finding a cure, butt o 
tively little has gone into progam) 1 | 
signed to stop the disease ПОП 
ing. The National 
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wing the disease to spread more 
from adult males to women and ad- 
ls, who were once thought to be rel- 
¢. “Do we want to stop this damn 
"asks Dr. June Osborn, chair- 
nof the National Arns Commission. 
“edo, we have to teach people how to 
themselves from risk," 

hevention is vital because a cure is still 
Il it is attainable at all. Although 
Tugs are being tested on patients, 
5 AZT, has been approved by the 
N Drug Administration for general 
low the progress of the dis- 
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can think of a cure for a ret- 
rovirus,” says Dr, Anthony 
Fauci, head of the National 
Institute of Allergy and In- 
fectious Diseases. 

It is possible, however, 
to hope for a vaccine, and 
the modest amount of prog- 
ress toward that goal was re- 
viewed at the conference. In 
recent experiments, scien- 
tists have successfully used 
vaccines to protect chimps 
against infection by a strain 
of HIV and monkeys against 
a similar virus. Seven poten- 
tial vaccines are being tested 
on humans. The problem is 
that HIV mutates rapidly and 
comes in many varieties. It 
will be difficult to produce a 
shot that offers protection 
against every possible strain 
of the virus. At best, an ef- 
fective vaccine is many years 
away. 

In the meantime, the 
only antidote to AIDS is to 
stop the practices that 
spread the disease. And that 
is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult as the nature of the 
epidemic changes. In gener- 
al, homosexual men are get- 
ting the prevention message, and new in- 
fections have slowed drastically in gay 
communities. Most gays who come down 
with the disease now were infected years 
ago, when less was known about AIDS. But 
the infection continues to spread un- 
checked among drug addicts. In 1989, 23% 
of the new AIDS cases occurred in people 
who inject drugs intravenously, up from 
11% in 1981. 

From the drug culture, Arps is starting 
to seep into the heterosexual population. 
More and more women are getting AIDS, 
mostly because they either inject drugs 
themselves or have sex with infected men. 
But the problem is not limited to the 
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Teaching addicts AS sterilize needles could slow the spread of the disease _ 
out programs to promote safe SEN 


households of heroin addicts. Arps is in- 
creasingly common among abusers of 
drugs that are not injected, such as crack 
cocaine and alcohol. These people tend to 
be sexually uninhibited and promiscuous, 
which increases their risk of picking up the 
AIDS virus. Last year about 5% of the new 
AIDS cases resulted from heterosexual con- 
tact, compared with 0.596 in 1981. 

Many experts believe providing sterile 
needles to addicts would be one of the 
most effective ways of slowing the AIDS 
epidemic. That kind of program has shown 
promise in some other countries, but in the 
US. such efforts are limited to a few local 
experiments. The Bush Administration re- 
fuses to support any clean-needle program 
Or even research into whether that ap- 
proach is effective. Only an educational 
campaign to encourage addicts to sterilize 
needles with bleach has federal funding. 
And that $50 million program, a minuscule 
part of the $2.6 billion annual U.S. Gov- 
ernment AIDS budget, was nearly cut this 
year at the behest of conservative Senator 
Jesse Helms of North Carolina. 

Helms and other like-minded politi- 
cians are also hostile to efforts to educate 
people, particularly young people, about 
safe-sex practices. Most teens are not likely 
to be exposed to the AIDS virus, but those 
who become sexually active at an early age, 
particularly in poor communities where 
drug use is rampant, are at risk. A Govern- 
ment study found that about 196 of the 
black teenage girls who bore children in 
New York City during 1988 were infected 
with the AIDS virus. There is a 4096 to 60% 
chance that an infected woman will trans- 
mit the virus to her child. 

It is clear that educational efforts 
should be generously funded and sustained 
indefinitely. Each new group of adoles- 
cents must be alerted afresh to the dangers 
of AIDS and the ways to block the disease. 
This is especially critical for young gay 
men. While the large majority of older ho- 


y 


mosexuals have learned to practice safe 
sex, the younger generation does not ap- 
pear to be so scrupulous. One study in San 
Francisco of 100 gay men, 
ages 18 to 25, found that 
within the previous month 
46% had engaged at least 
once in anal intercourse 
without a condom. 

Although this was a small 
study, and it may not be in- 
dicative of behavior in all gay 
communities, the findings 
were shocking. They show 
how far educational efforts 
still have to go. If society is 
unwilling to expend the ener- 
gy and resources necessary to 
teach its young people to 
avoid AIDS, then the epidem- 
ic could grow ever larger and 
ever more tragic well into the 
nextcentury. —With reporting 
by Lee Griggs/San Francisco 
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By WILLIAM A. HENRY III 


for the memories, seeking one last ac- 
complishment to etch their names in 
history. For the two dominant tennis 
players of the decade past, Ivan Lendl 
and Martina Navratilova, all the con- 
ceivable goals of a career have nar- 
rowed to one: the All-England Lawn 
Tennis championship, or Wimbledon, 
which starts this week and is the sport’s 
premier tournament precisely because 
itisthe most historic. 

The skittish, demonstrative blond 
woman and the brooding, phlegmatic 
chestnut-haired man have much in 
common. Both grew up in Czechoslo- 
vakia, and both left. Navratilova, who 
defected in 1975, is a naturalized U.S. 
citizen; Lendl, who renounced his for- 
mer homeland more subtly, soon will 
be. Both struggled to master English, 
and both now speak it fluently, with a 
dry, self-belittling wit. Both love all 
manner of sports: Lendl is a fiend for 
golf and hockey, while Navratilova is 
enchanted with skiing, basketball and, 
as a spectator, American football. 
Both rose to the top through raw phys- 
ical power, and both have seen the 
game evolve so much, in terms of their 


opponents’ fitness an 


ment, for the sheer unmeditated joy of 
doing it. In mid-career they play for the 
money. At the twilight of fitness, they play 
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Stalking Memories 
At Wimbledon 


As talented teens nip at their heels, Lendl 
and Navratilova shoot for the history books 


| Athree-time Wimbledon winner by age 21 and a many-times millionaire, he sometimes just goes through the motions at 22) 


his passion for privacy off it come ami 
wrongly, as meanness. And both, vii 
seeming indifferent to their reputation 
the moment, yearn for a good name in fis 
annals of the game. That is inevitably lind 
to Wimbledon. The men's circuit has 
events this year, the women’s tou Me 

but no one much remembers їр SERA 


vails in Cincinnati or Stuttgart. fy 
di. both t follow 


loss ; 


cal size, that each now relies more on cun- 
ning and finesse. Both have probably earned 
less in endorsement contracts than their 
achievements merited: Navratilova's bisexu- 
ality makes advertisers nervous, while 
Lendl's unsmiling manner on the court and 
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gart. f 1 
dl both low Shortly.” After a gallant semi- 
реп, Om loss at Wimbledon last year to Graf, 
Slam e] TO sits in a TV broadcast booth. 
Jeter "а Шоуа was voted by U.S. newspa- 
ndl pase «огу as the outstanding woman in 
regainft Ro the '80s, and her record 74 
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Digitized by Arya Samaj} Foundation Che 
only to lose through what looked like sheer 
nerves. If she can couple a Wimbledon vic- 
tory with a vindicating triumph over Graf 
the temptation to do what almost no ath- 
lete ever does—win the last one and de- 
part—may prove irresistible. 

For the first time since her own teens. 

however, Navratilova faces not just one but 
an abundance of worrisome competitors— 
several young enough to be her daughters. 
Says Patrice Clerc, director of the French 
Open: “Tennis is getting to be a younger 
and younger sport. We’ve seen 
something similar in gymnastics 
and swimming, and now we're see- 
ing it here.” The fastest-rising 
women are actually girls. Monica 
Seles, 16, beat Navratilova in the fi- 
nals of the Italian Open in May, 
then won her next two tournament 
finals against Graf, including the 
French Open, where she became 
the youngest winner in this century 
of a Grand Slam title. The penulti- 
mate player Seles beat at the 
French was the youngest Grand 
Slam semifinalist ever: Jennifer 
Capriati, all of 14 years old. Seles 
tends to hover around the baseline 
and is less than overpowering on 
serve, so she may not flourish on 
grass, although her crushing return 
of serve is a potent weapon on any 
surface. But Capriati has an aggres- 
sive all-surface game. Says veteran 
US. television commentator Bud 
Collins: “She could do some real 
damage.” 


avratilova’s once and fu- 
N ture countryman Lendl is 

similarly closing in on Jim- 
my Connors’ record for most tour- 
naments won. He already holds 
records for prize money won in a season, 
$2,334,367, and in a career, $16,282,293. 
But the only goal he speaks of with affec- 
tion is to win Wimbledon for the first time. 
To achieve that, he has invested ten weeks 
in unpaid practice on grass courts on three 
continents. He wants to become the fifth 
man ever, and the first in more than two 
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decades, to complete a career Grand Slam. 
(Wimbledon and the Australian, French 
and U.S. Opens acquired this collective 
honorific when Don Budge won them all in 
1938; they were the national champion- 
ships of the only countries that had yet won 
the annual Davis Cup for team play.) 

But at 30, Lendl too is aging in a sport 
increasingly dominated by those in or bare- 
ly out of their teens. Of the 127 other play- 
ers in the men’s draw, about 120 will be 
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going through the motions. Edberg too." 


sport is an unquenchable drive to meet 
goals set from within. For Lendl, the goal 
at Wimbledon seems not to be victory so 
much as Zen-like peace of mind about do- 
ing his best: *I did not want to look back 
and wonder, ‘If I tried this or that ...”” 
After years of his being an unpopular 
hero, that dogged determination is at 
last winning him fans—and memories may 
follow. —With reporting by Tala Skari/Paris and 
David E. Thigpen/New York 


younger. His deadliest rivals, Boris Becker 
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and Stefan Edberg, are veterans of half a 
dozen years on the pro tour at, respective- 
ly, 22 and 24. Already these fresh-faced 
youths show signs of ennui. Says Arthur 
Ashe, the former everything of U.S. tennis: 
“Half a dozen 20-year-olds are playing now 
with net worths around $15 million to $20 
million. It's natural their desire will drop." 
Billie Jean King, who competed at Wim- 
bledon until age 39, partly because the big- 
money days came along late in her career, 
agrees about the prevalence of burnout: 
“Graf has lost her intensity, and emotion- 
ally she's not there. Becker seems to be just 
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Cameroon’s 
Witchcraft 


Out of Africa, the Lions steal 
the hearts of World Cup fans 


“Е orza Cameroon! Go, go, go Cam- 
eroon!” Up went the war cry all 
over Italy after the West African team 
scored a stunning 1-0 upset over Argenti- 
na’s defending champions in the opening 
match of the World Cup in Milan earlier 
this month. Like millions of television 
viewers all over the world, the Italians 
were thrilled to see Cameroon best Lon- 
don bookie odds of 500 to 1 by outhustling 
Diego Maradona, the Argentine captain 
renowned as the world’s greatest player, 
and his teammates with a freewheeling, 
fluent kind of football. Overnight, the apt- 
ly named Indomitable Lions became the 
darling of fans everywhere. CAMEROON: 
WHAT WITCHCRAFT! cried Italy’s Gazzetta 
dello Sport. CAMEROON: BETTER THAN 
ENGLAND! proclaimed the London Sun. 

After their initial dazzler, the Lions 
went on to trounce Romania 2-1, making 
them the first African team ever to qualify 
for the second round in World Cup compe- 
tition. Then came a heartbreaker: the Sovi- 
et Union trashed Cameroon 4-0, despite 
the fact that Lions coach Valeri Nepom- 
niachi is a Soviet citizen who used to work 
with the U.S.S.R. team. Back home in soc- 
cer-obsessed Cameroon, fans were disap- 
pointed but not dismayed. After all, they 
pointed out, one of the things that make 
the Lions so endearing is that they lose just 
when they are expected to win—and vice 
versa. 

Sure enough, last Satur- 
day, in a make-or-break 
match with Colombia, they 
won dramatically in over- 
time, 2-1. The victory 


Teammates embrace Miilla, left, after a goal against Romania 


them all as our own. They are polite, but full 
of laughter and fire, just like Italians.” 

The most celebrated player is Roger 
Milla, 38, twice Africa’s Player of the Year, 
who was lured out of semi-retirement in 
May by Cameroon President Paul Biya to 
play in the cup. In the last 14 minutes of the 
match against Romania, Milla earned his 
place in football legend by breaking a 
scoreless tie with two goals. Last week, he 
repeated the feat against Colombia. A 
close second in public adulation is Frangois 
Omam Biyik, 24, a forward who scored the 
winning goal against Argentina jusf a few 
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Clearly, the Lions have a styled 
their own. “The secret,” explains 
tant coach Michael Kaham, a Сат 
nian who played in the 1982 Wa 
Cup, “is that they're a bunch off 
who all played barefoot back in thei 
lages and therefore have a love and f 
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with their toes.” But if the Lions at 
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boosted them into the 
quarterfinals—the first 
time an African team has 
made it so far in World Cup 
competition. 

No one was more de- 
lighted than residents of the 
hillside village of Selva di 
Fasano (pop. 700), over- 
looking the Adriatic, where 
the 80-member Cameroon 
delegation (40 team mem- 
bers, 40 support staff) has 
been staying. The narrow 
streets of the village are 
ablaze with Cameroon 
flags. Says Antonio Zigrito, 
who runs a local market: 
“The Cameroonians are 
fantastic. We have adopted 
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ing, the ref- 
erees have 
tamed aggres- 
sive defenses 
by handing out 
seven red cards 
(expulsions) during the first 36 
matches, one less than in all the 
1986 matches. The 94 yellow cards 
(warnings) are fast approaching 
. the 135 of fouryears ago. ~ 


between antigovernment protest- 
ers and police in Bucharest, 134 
Romanian fans said they were 
fearful for their safety back home. 
Italy will probably not force them 
to return. 
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THE TIME INC. | 
MAGAZINE COMPANY. 


A WIDER RANGE OF MAGAZINES, 
IN A WIDER VARIETY OF LANGUAGES, 


FOR A GROWING NUMBER OF 
| THE WORLD'S MOST DESIRABLE READERS. il 
li The most widely read newsmagazine 4 2 Edited specifically f um 
in the world offers international market, this edit! от the Japan d 
editions that circulate in 191 countri blishedwiththese a? i 
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The largest business ine Fortune in French was launched 


Newly edited for fashion-conscious 


in Japan, President is published in early in 1988 in cooperation Japanese women, Elle Japon 18 Я 
хайаа with the Biamond Co. with Hachette-Filipacchi. published in Tokyo by Time-Hachette 
Circulation: 274,000 Circulation: 50, Circulation: 200, 
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1 rose is hardly the sort of man 
d normally excite much pop- 
Jet alone controversy. The 
at rumpled and unfailingly po- 


eas 0 : 
Eus contributions to both 


ges have earned him a sterling 
Fon among his colleagues. But 
been so far removed 


[re 
MA MN 
11). 


, artificial intelligence and 
fasiousness. Despite its complexity 
sinellectual rigor, the book 
Ely jumped onto U.S. best-seller 
s And just like his friend and 
atime collaborator Stephen 
nking, the once obscure Penrose 
шу found himself showered 
se bly The professor was so 
Ше of how much the book was 
mung that he asked his editor 
e ther there was enough to cover a 
М thousand pounds for a new car. 
| the ensuing months, he has 
tir ШЫ himself under attack. 
outside! М a enrose’s central conclu- 
|: к computers will never 
hiis the laws of nature do 
Ше, That angers many artifi- 
* im researchers, Massa- 
тү; ute of Technology's 
k v i one of the field's o 
шу right hostile, Says he: 
CNN m when he talks about 
“Оа Most of his evidence ar- 
Кае \ Onclusions. As far as I can 
| ооа Wrong.” Stanford Uni- 
беа Би and AT researcher Da- 
eli, Somewhat milder: “He 
ee MS narrowly by saying 
ec theless Clousness.”” 
p ang i оер reasoning is 
ics elves extensively into 
7, qua re fractal geometry, 
to an um physics, entropy 
Und te * readers the neces- 
mit» , derstand his ideas. 
an Says, “that I had been 
hysics © to write about many 
and mathematics any- 
Me one,” 


Ist ma; ie. 
Major point is that the 


trs attack riles artificial-intelligence researchers 


human mind can reach insights that are 
forever inaccessible to computers. The 
reason is that all digital computers operate 
according to algorithms, or sets of rules 
that prescribe how to solve problems. Yet 
there are problems that cannot be ap- 
proached by any system of rules, a fact 
shown in the 1930s by the mathematician 


nd." 
Kurt Gódel. Gódel's theorem establishes 
that in any mathematical system there 
must be certain propositions that are obvi- 
ously true but that can never be proved 
within the rules of the system. 
Mathematician Alan Turing made a re- 
lated discovery in the 1950s when he used 
his Turing machine—an imaginary. simple 
computer—to prove that there are some 
mathematical problems that are solvable 
but that cannot be solved even in principle 
by a digital computer. Says Penrose: "The 
very fact that the mind leads us to truths 
that are not computable convinces me 
that a computer can never duplicate the 
mind"—this despite the fact that the hu- 


main theory is far more speculative. It 
holds that consciousness and insight, which 
he says are beyond the capabilities of 
computers, are governed by as yet undis- 
covered laws of physics. The idea that com- 
puters are necessarily unconscious and 
without insight is largely based on his own 
experience in solving abstract puzzles. And 
it is true that these mental processes are 
not explained by existing laws of physics. 
The answers will come, says Penrose, with 
the merger of Einstein’s theory of relatiy- 
ity, which concerns itself with gravity, and 


man brain is often described as a particu- 
larly complex computer. - j 

N ie: freely admits, his other 
CC- n Public-Do in k и 


come from.” и 


quantum theory, which governs the sub- 
microscopic world. These two theo- 
ries are mathematically incompati- 
ble, and physicists are trying to create 
a quantum version of gravity. 

One consequence could be to es- 
tablish the boundaries of quantum 
mechanics, which says particles can 
suddenly jump from one place to an- 
other without traversing the space in 
between. Penrose's intuition, al- 
though he cannot prove it, is that 
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oms but also to objects as big as brain 
cells. An act of creative thinking, he 
argues, could be the outward mani- 
festation of neurons making quan- 
tum jumps from one energy state to 
another. Since computers do not op- 
erate by quantum rules, he says, they 
will never have insights. 

Moreover, he believes, quantum 
gravity could be behind conscious- 
ness itself. The argument is tricky, 
but one reason for this belief is that 
consciousness carries with it a pecu- 
liarity that baffles physics: humans 
perceive time as moving forward not 
backward. But virtually all the laws of 
physics are time symmetric—they 
work equally well in forward or in re- | 
verse—and the mind presumably op- 
erates by physical laws. 

Penrose's answer is that when 
quantum gravity is finally construct- 
ed, it will prove to be time asymmet- 
ric—that is, it will not work in reverse. 
Why? Because the Big Bang that started 
the universe must, at its earliest moments, 
have been governed by quantum gravity. 
And the Big Bang was surely a time-asym- 
metric phenomenon that could not happen 
in reverse. If quantum gravity winds up be- 
ing the theory governing the mind, that will 
also explain why time moves forward, not 
backward. 

In short, Penrose believes human cre- 
ativity and consciousness are nothing less 
than the perceptible workings of the most 
basic laws of the universe. It is a bolder 
position than other physicists are prepared 
to take, but Penrose likes to be different. 
Says he: *Worrying about things that no 
one else worries about is where insights 


these effects may apply not just to at- | 
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Holiday 
Reading 


How to beat the heat with 
spies, anchormen and a 
revitalized Pope 


By STEFAN KANFER 


"A land of ice and ice cream and base- 
ball and beach picnics and outdoor concerts, 
of freedom felt in the body itself." John Up- 
dike's celebration of an American summer 
holiday omits one delight: reading John Up- 
dike. It can be experienced in the pages of 
Summer (Addison-Wesley; 252 pages; $35), 
a collection of seasonal bouquets by 37 writ- 
ers including Mary Cantwell (To a City 
Breeze), Wallace Stevens (Sailing After 
Lunch) and Meg Wolitzer (The Summer 
Reading List). Herewith another summer 
reading list to beguile the hours spent in ham- 
mocks, grass and sand: 


o small subjects for Arthur Hailey. 

Others may write about a double 
room or a 747; he takes on the entire Hotel 
and Airport. In his tenth novel, Hailey, 70, 
offers every sound bite of THE EVENING 
NEWS (Doubleday; 564 pages; $21.95), 
plus executive-suite skirmishes between an 
anchorman and a correspondent, rivalries 
for beautiful and ambitious women, and a 
global sweep, from Vietnam to Peru—with 
requisite stops in Washington, Los Ange- 
les and New York. The characters are fa- 
miliar, and the insights strictly keyhole. 
But television newsmen could learn a lot 
about pace and timing from the old pro. : 


Since the coming of glasnost, the spy 
novel is defunct. So goes the current wis- 
dom, and it is as false as the leads in SOVI- 
ET SOURCES (Atlantic Monthly Press; 
264 pages; $19.95). Novelist Robert Cul- 
len, a former Moscow correspondent for 
Newsweek, jolts the genre into new life with 
authentic detail. Stationed in the U.S.S.R., 
journalist Colin Burke discovers that the 
nation's leading reformer has suffered a 
stroke. Hard-liners plan a takeover, and 


_ part of the plan is framing the American on 


trumped-up charges before he can spill his 
scoop. Meantime, a Soviet actress is also 
trying to go West. Cullen's chilling portrait 
of Soviet society in flux is an ideal antidote 
for 30? C weather. 

First came Zhe Shoes of the Fisherman, 
then The Clowns of God. LAZARUS (st. 
Martin’s Press; 293 pages; $19.95) completes 


Morris West’s papal trilogy. Few laymen 
have written so knowledgeably about Vati- 
can politics. West charts the course of Leo 
XIV, a crusty soul who has alienated the lib- 
erals in his flock. Now the Pontiff must un- 
dergo bypass surgery, and as if that were not 
threat enough, Muslim terrorists are offer- 
ing $100,000 for his life. Pope Leo returns 
from the operation like Lazarus from the 
dead. But he is a changed man, with plans to 
alter his church for the better. It is then that 
the assassin moves in for the kill. No one but 
West would dare to mix irony, suspense and 
faith—and get away with it. 


Alice Munro may be the one contempo- 
rary writer whose work bears comparison 
with Chekhov’s, and she knows it. In 
FRIEND OF MY YOUTH (Knopf; 273 
pages; $18.95), the Canadian author tells a 
story of burial at sea. She titles it Goodness 
and Mercy. Chekhov wrote on the same sub- 
ject and called his tale Gusev. Is Munro's 
work a challenge or an homage? No matter; 
both stories are masterpieces of subtlety and 
cunning. Other tales investigate the vagaries 
of love, married and adulterous, and the 
mystery that separates the sexes. One wom- 
an’s musings encapsulate the story collec- 
tion: “A knot in his mind you might undo, a 
stillness in him you might jolt . . . Could it be 
said to make you happy? Meanwhile, what 
makes a man happy? It must be something 
quite different.” 
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mysteries under the naff | | 
of Barbara Vine. They 
usually concern a cng 
committed long ago;tt 
time, GALLOWGLASS (Harmony, ? 
pages; $19.95) shifts from past to press ‘is 
from first person to third, like sand in e 
hourglass. The kidnaping of an heiress" 
foiled years ago; now the same man tnes AN 
commit the same crime, this time with") edin 
aid of the naive narrator. An айел. їп 
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to anyone. 


Susan Orleans is a free-lance joi y ег 
who works weekends, as N NIGH hee 
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he story at a glance: the fast- 
ЫШ uy decade spawned a prodigious mag- 
OOF 0167. 
уд w З 
сааи trendy market niche. Some 
magazines flew off the presses in 
cade, 584 in the past year alone. 
Я ational media barons opened their 
gm ide, and American entrepre- 
“from Hartz Mountain pet-food 
E e Leonard Stern to Frances Lear 
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is Eli Metrocorp’s sharp- 
Is gil edged Manhattan, inc. 

| Stretch is merges with Fair- 

the fom fora child’s M to become 
Minc., while Diaman- 
dis hawks Woman's 
Day to try to offset 
Hachette's debt 


mony; 2| Wee 
to pres (ila 
sand ind] 
heiress) 
man tie] Wife of TV producer Norman) — 
ne witht} іо the circulation game. 
atten I now the shake-out is at hand. U.S. 
бой Patines аге going under or changing 
s kidn > a dizzying rate. Owen Lipstein’s 
М у Today Suspended publishing in 
Lone Ween monthlies such as 
pe nee and Monthly and Time Inc. 
hs m oe went out of busi- 
wld the urdoch s debt-ridden News 
КЇ ang S Dy Star to the National 
Weekly na Yd plans to launch its 
" lat yen’ WSMagazine, 
M tek etrocorp's Manhattan, inc., 
П B t for a 1985 National Magazine 
ТТ ape excellence and critical 
business ШЕ exposés of the New 
= Ommunity, announced 
+ © Would be the last. The 


d Pubs editor will be subsumed 
ence tens SEEDS M, a clothes-con- 
де Da an inc | Са], The new title: M inc. 


ost more than $8 million 
me Publisher D. Herbert Lip- 
алса] \ aS crippled when New 


Teal estate markets 


founding editor Jane Amsterdam was re- 
placed by Clay Felker. 

Still, the main source of all this turbu- 
lence has been the advertising-industry 
slump attributed to soft markets in ciga- 
rettes and automobiles. The downturn has 
robbed the big consumer “books” of 3.5% 
of their ad pages in the first quarter of this 
year and underscored the glut of consumer 
magazines on the market. Even such indus- 
try stalwarts as Business Week, Newsweek, 
PEOPLE, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, TIME and 


asset: high-fly- 
oot down. The 
Some of its edge when 


TV Guide have been affected, sharing in 


the ad-page losses for the first quarter, 
however healthy their circulations. (Circu- 
lation typically provides half of a maga- 
zine’s revenues.) 

The biggest threat appears to be to highly 
leveraged international investors. Diaman- 
dis Communications, a subsidiary of French- 
owned Hachette, is looking to sell Woman’s 
Day to offset Hachette’s estimated $400 mil- 
lion U.S. debt. Murdoch’s News Corp., re- 
portedly $6.5 billion in debt, will soon begin 
experimenting with the venerable but falter- 
ing TV Guide, adjusting the magazine's icon- 
ic size and format in an effort to become 
more accessible and compete with prolifer- 
ating local cable guides. Leslie Hinton, presi- 
dent of Murdoch Magazines, rejects specu- 
lation that overseas investors want out of the 
US. altogether. “Things go up and down," 
he says. “It would be pretty shortsighted of us 
to abandon the market right now." 

In New York City, where one-third of all 
U.S. magazines are launched, the slump has 
become a full-fledged recession. Thus the 
city’s small, high-profile purveyors of the 
trendy and transient have less control over 
their own destinies. Details, a chronicle of 
downtown marginalia, was bought by S.I. 
Newhouse Jr.’s Condé Nast, and will be re- 
positioned as a more mainstream mens 

-0_ In Public Demain—Gurukut Kangri Collection, 


a Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 


zine that proclaims itself “hip, but suspi- 
cious of hip,” failed in a highly publicized 
capital drive, although it still posts slim prof- 
its. Spy hopes to hedge its bets by moving into 
partnership deals in TV and movies. 

But the future may not be as bleak as the 
present. Thomas Ryder, president of Ameri- 
can Express Publishing, predicts that the 
consumer-magazine industry will emerge 
from its slump during the next 18 months 
“shaken, but stronger for it.” In the mean- 
time, certain less glamorous market niches 
are flourishing: witness the success of highly 
targeted publications like Model Railroader 
and Golf Illustrated. Service and life-style 
magazines, meanwhile, are attracting some 
keenly interested, well-financed investors. 
American Express recently acquired D (for 
Dallas) and Atlanta as part of a plan to ex- 


ize because it delivers more attentive read- 
ers. Some of yesterday’s faddiest publica- 
tions, like Rolling Stone, built on precisely 
that kind of approach to become today’s 


pand into 20 city markets. And on June 1 


D gets anew owner, Ameri- 
can Express, and Murdoch's 
News Corp. will tinker with 
TV Guide's size and format 


Time Inc. Magazines paid approximately 
$215 million for the parent company of Sun- 
set magazine, a West Coast life-style publica- 
tion. Says Ryder: “The next twelve to 18 
months represent one of the great buying op- 
portunities of all time.” 

Unfortunately, as service-oriented pub- 
lications are snatched up, some of the most 
incisive new voices in journalism may be lost. 
Abe Peck, chairman of the magazine group 
at Northwestern University’s Medill School 
of Journalism, complains that while “there 
are plenty of magazines that tell you what to 
wear, where to eat and how to shop,” publi- 
cations that offer a more provocative editori- 
al edge may be an endangered resource. 
Many analysts feel this editorial quality is 
more important than most advertisers real- 


prosperous graybeards. Many media watch- 
ers had recognized similar prospects for 
7 Days, which in April won a National Maga- 
zine Award for general excellence. It was an 
ironic epitaph: the magazine had gone out of 
business one week earlier, citing low ad 
pages, a slack economy and a dearth of inter- 
ested buyers. 
aridwar 


fashion magazine. And Spy, a satirical maga- 
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Just off the press: the first edition of the new daily 


~ - Milestone, 


SIGNING OFF. Bernard Pivot, 5 | 
ropean television’s best-knon eop | 
ters; as host of the French еш 
show Apostrophes. In 724 its lleran à A [ 
cast since 1975, Pivot reviewed we A 
books a year and interviewed ç earl) Il: 
figures as Vladimir Nabokoy ка 24 
sandr Solzhenitsyn. Said Piy and Al [0 
strange. After 15 years, I do ot d 


5 D'thaye apt 
to read.” He plans to return to ice re 
on another cultural program in йы SS 
Mary, 
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PLEADED GUILTY. Alfredo Antoni 

Tinoco, 48, a Colombian; to чо 
receive stolen property and to the i 

ed export of weapons to Меде Ё a 
lord Pablo Escobar; in Tampa Fi 


mos-Tinoco admitted trying to н 
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Bright Day in Johannesburg 


T L ess than two years ago, the South Afri- 
|! can government barred the Weekly 
| Mail, the crusading Johannesburg news- 
paper, from publishing for one month, on 
the grounds that it was “a threat to the 
safety of the public or to the maintenance 
of public order." Foreign Minister Roelof 
(*Pik") Botha called the paper one of the 
most "vicious" he had ever read. Times 
have changed, or so it seems. Last week, 
when the editors held a jazz-and-cham- 
pagne breakfast to celebrate the launch of 
a sister paper, the Daily Mail, a spokes- 
woman for Botha actually turned up for 
the festivities. 

Most of the well-wishers were stalwarts 
of the antiapartheid movement who see 
the newspaper as a sort of reincarnation of 
the Rand Daily Mail, the Johannesburg pa- 
per that was founded in 1902 and for years 
had been a beacon of enlightened South 
African opinion. Citing financial losses de- 

spite a readership of more than 100,000, 
the Rand Daily Mail’s board of directors, 
dominated by the Anglo, American Corp. 
mining empire, shut the newspaper down 
in 1985. Outraged junior staffers raised 
capital and started up the Weekly Mail 
within three months, gradually breaking 
even financially and gaining enough confi- 
dence to enter a market already crowded 
with half a dozen other dailies. While the 
Rand Daily Mail’s parting editorial had 
contemplated South Africa’s future with 
“trepidation,” the new paper noted last 
week that “our country faces for the first 
time the real possibility of becoming more 
democratic, open and equal.’ 
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A new paper seeks to succeed the late, lamented Rand Daily Mail 


Government intimidation, rather than 
red ink, has been the biggest threat to the 
survival of the Weekly Mail, as well as other 
feisty alternative weeklies that sprang up to 
expose the brutalities of apartheid and 
challenge the authorities. The government 
detained reporters under emergency laws 
and prosecuted others for violating censor- 
ship restrictions. On one occasion, sabo- 
teurs even lobbed gasoline bombs at an 
editor’s house. 

Can the Daily Mail avoid the fate of its 
illustrious predecessor? Yes, if profitabili- 
ty is the issue. Many retailers came to feel 
that the Rand Daily Mail’s unusual reader- 
ship profile—affluent liberal whites and a 
growing number of poor blacks—made it a 
dubious advertising medium. Today most 
advertising tends to target blacks and 
whites simultaneously. “We have traveled 
light-years since 1985,” says Dick Reed, 
managing director of the Media Shop, 
which places ads for corporate customers. 
“То be multiracial then was considered a 
hindrance. Now it is not an issue.” 

Co-editor Anton Harber feels, howev- 
er, that the threat from the government 
remains. President FW. de Klerk may 
have lifted the four-year-old state of 
emergency in most of the country, but 
Harber points out that instruments for 
cracking down on the press exist in stat- 
utes that are still on the books. “Certainly 
there is a more free, more open mood 
than we have had for years,” he says, “ but 
we are dealing with a highly volatile polit- 
ical climate that can change at any 
time.” — By Scott MacLeod/Johannesburg 
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CONVICTED. Lawrence DeLisle, 29, the | 20 
ther who attracted sympathy last A wli 
after his four children drowned when: m Ie 
car plunged into the Detroit River: o 
counts of murder and one of attem 
murder (of his wife, who escaped fro 
car); in Detroit. The jurors decided 
DeLisle had deliberately driven int 
river, despite his claim that a leg crar 
forced him to depress the accelerator 


SENTENCED. Marilyn Harrell, called “М 
Hud" because she said she stole funds 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban: 
velopment housing deals and gave them 
to the poor; to 46 months in prison, plus 
years’ probation and a $600,000 fine 
more, Md. Prosecutors said she to 
million from the sale of 99 properties 
gave only $1.1 million to charity. 


SENTENCED. Nicolae Andruta Сеаше |. 
66, a brother of Romania’s execute? 
dent; to 15 years in prison; for i 
genocide and attempted агатай 1 
der; by a military court in pu 
mer general, Ceausescu headed à 


school for the secret police. 
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RECOVERING. William Session? a 
tor of the FBI; from surgery, CEU 
ing with doctors at Memo otk 
tering Cancer Center in Ne he nat 
The FBI would not disclose t med 
the operation, and Sessions 1 


duties last week. 


DIED. Dmitri Baltermants, ^, 
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, impact on Matisse 
„a radiant show 


atisse in Morocco,” which opened 

M sunday at New York City’s Muse- 
Modern Art (it was at the National 
i ashington through the spring, 
Moscow and Leningrad in the 
is what used to be called a 

It covers a short time in 
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png life. E : 
"ce, in early 1912 and again in the win- 


1912-13. Hence the exhibition is fairly 
only 24 paintings and a large group of 
ast Аш: hook drawings. It can be seen without 
1 whey: |i eet and framed as a whole in one's 
ind, It is thorough, scholarly—Jack 
п, John Elderfield, Pierre Schneider 

sd from | others have done a fine job on the cata- 
zand, above all, full of exhilaratingly 


Asa bonus, some of the paintings are 
seen in the U.S. for the first time. 
ofthe best work that Morocco evoked 

in Matisse was bought by those two pio- 
dllectors Sergei Shchukin and Ivan 

Пу and has remained in Leningrad’s 

‘| “mtage and Moscow’s Pushkin muse- 
nee the Russian revolution. As no re- 
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THE ISLAMIC INFLUENCE 


Matisse's two brief visits to Morocco struck to 
the root of the 42-year-old painter's aesthetic de- 
velopment. He absorbed Muslim decorative arts 
not as exotic props but as an intrinsic style. His 


conjunctions of flat, color- 
ful patterns, whether in 
figure studies like On the 
Terrace, above, or in still 
lifes like Basket of Or- 
anges, have lost none of 
their sensuous finesse 
and cerebral sharpness in 
the nearly 80 years since 
he made them. 


breastlike curves of marabout domes, the 
angled cuts of shadow in street and alley, 
the blue haze of light behind ogival arches. 

But Matisse's pictorial motives differed 
from those of all European artists who had 
visited “the Orient" before. French paint- 
ers from the 1830s on, starting with Eu- 
géne Delacroix, had gone there in search 
of the picturesque, the exotic, the ready- 
made subject: mosques and Riffian horse- 
men, camels and harem slaves. By 1880 
Orientalism had become a large fashion 
among salon painters and their clients. 
French artists brought their minutely real- 
ist style and their mildly prurient interests 
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to Fez and Marrakech, and went back to 
Paris with both intact. To be influenced as 
a painter by Islamic art —architecture, rugs, 
tiles, cloth, miniatures—was inconceiv- 
able, like "going native." The imperious 
gaze went only one way; its view of Moroc- 
co was colonialism in paint. 

But Matisse was intensely interested in 
Muslim decorative arts, and it was their in- 
trinsic style, not their use as exotic props, 
that affected him. He had been to Algeria 
in 1906. In 1910 he was bowled over by an 
exhibition of the art of Islam in Munich 
and by a visit to the Moorish monuments of | |} 
Andalusia. As a result, he recalled, “I felt | f 
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the passion for color develop in me.” This 
was dramatically confirmed by Morocco, 
where Matisse’s aesthetic of decoration 
took full hold. Flat pattern, inlaid motifs, 
sharp conjunctions of highly decorative 
forms—as in the wonderful Basket of Or- 
anges, 1912, with the sharp forms of citrus 
fruit and their leaves competing against the 
more diffuse pattern of the flowered silk 
drape on which they rest—these were the 
signs of a world crammed with pictorial 
events, all common yet all august and tend- 
ing to equivalent value. 

It seems that as Matisse’s experience of 
Islamic art deepened, he tried to find 
equivalents for it, not only in his shapes but 
also in the substance of his paint. He 
worked increasingly in vaporous, quick 
washes thinned to watercolor transparen- 
cy —stains of extraordinary beauty that es- 
tablish a constant field of light against 
which the passages of denser paint and lin- 
ear drawing create, by subtle inflection, the 
illusion of solidity. These are, in part, Ma- 
tisse's response to the textiles and ceramics 
he observed, in which the color was dyed or 
glazed rather than opaquely painted. 


ight, landscape, enclosed gardens and 

domes were everywhere; regular hu- 
man models, harder to come by. Matisse's 
main one was a girl named Zorah, who 
worked in a brothel in Tangier. She is most 
unforgettably commemorated in On the 
Terrace, the central panel of a triptych he 
painted in 1912-13, on commission for 
Morosov. Zorah kneels in front of a bowl 
of goldfish in the suffused aquamarine 
light of a terrace. Apparently Matisse was 
worried that Morosov would object to the 
use of a prostitute, since the central panels 
of Russian triptychs often contained fig- 
ures of the Virgin Mary. But one can hard- 
ly doubt that the artist enjoyed the switch, 
and submissive Zorah does become a kind 
of Moroccan madonna. 

Zorah has many descendants in the art- 
ist’s mature work, and it is evident that in 
Morocco Matisse's basic idea of the artist- 
model relationship crystallized. He began 
to envision the studio as a kind of harem, 
where the static and endlessly compliant 
figure submitted again and again to the pa- 
sha-like gaze of her observer. 

The great summing-up of Matisse's ex- 
perience in North Africa occurred several 
years after he had returned to France, in 
The Moroccans, 1915-16. In that dense, 
grand and mysterious painting, the intensi- 
ty of light is evoked, with all the courage of 

paradox, with a predominant velvety black. 
The ambiguous forms—Are the green 
curved objects in the left foreground mel- 
ons, as some think, or the backsides of 
Muslims praying to Mecca?—combine in a 
pictorial structure of wonderful explicit- 
ness and rigor. One sees in the work paint- 
ers who would not be born for another 20 
or 30 years: Frank Stella, Sean Scully. 
Clearly, though Matisse left Morocco, Mo- 


rocco never left him. и 
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Philip Glass’s minimalist trilogy triumphs in Stuttgart 
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Vol. 136. No. 2 


COVER: The Mondiale is 
one sweet dream, perhaps 
the best in the modern era 
Italy's World Cup tournament looks like 
the success story of the year. A triumphal 
African progress, a successful (so far) 
Italian team and a relatively hooligan- 
free (so far) competition are major 
elements in a winning scenario. 
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UNITED STATES: The 
battle lines in the debat 
over abortion are redefin 
The Supreme Court upheld a Mime 
law requiring unwed teenagers or 
both parents before an abortion. ifu 

also allows minors to go to a jud&€ 
instead. Louisiana made abortion 
unless the mother's life is in daas 
allows no exception for victims 0" 


incest. 
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ASIA/PACIFIC: In Japan, aro 
hina, a dissident's release 
A charming commoner a 
centuries-old ceremonv. 
Fang Lizhi dep j 

exile. 


nd the Emperor's second son unite ina 
> After a year of negotiations, astrophysicist 
arts the U.S. embassy in Beijing and goes into British 


WORLD: Designing a future for Canada 12 


The Meech Lake accord is dead 


and Quebec's status uncertain. Now the 
country must rethink what form of government will take the 123-vear-old if 
confederation into the next century. > An interview with Quebec Premier И 
Robert Bourassa. | 
d 
SPACE: Lens trouble hobbles the Hubble 37 2 


telescope 


This time an incorrectly made mirror prevents the wonder craft from | 
accomplishing its main purpose. Fixing it will require a space walk bv 


astronauts. | 
BUSINESS: Will Bush’s summit getanyserious 38 | 4 
work done? [d 
World leaders will gather in Houston for rodeos and barbecues, but what | 


the meeting needs is a bolder economic agenda. 


| 
BEHAVIOR: Rape is a staple of the Hindi cinema 42 | | 
Pandering to the demands of a rougher and more assertive audience. 
films reinforce the belief that victims somehow provoke the assault. | 


TRAVEL: Brussels’ new Hotel Siru leaves its 43 
unsuspecting guests speechless 

Each room of the renovated hostelry has been filled with art created by 
more than 100 Belgian artists and sculptors, including pop expressionist 
Paul Van Hoeydonck, whose small Fallen Astronaut sculpture was 
carried to the moon by the Apollo 15 spacemen. 


LAW: The high court affirms the right to die, 46 
but... 

In a landmark decision, the Justices set some conditions that will keep 
Nancy Cruzan and thousands of other comatose patients alive against 
their families’ wishes. 
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irko Ilić, who produced this 
M week's cover illustration, is a 
Yugoslav immigrant who had been 
in the U.S. only ten days when 
TIME art director Rudy Hoglund 
asked him in 1986 to design his 
first American magazine cover, on 
the oil industry. Ilić recalls that 
when he left the meeting, he was 
elated. A few days later, though, 
his rendering for the cover was re- 
jected, and he was crushed. “I was 
ready to pack up and go back to 
Yugoslavia,” he says. “I believed it 
was my biggest failure." Far from 
it: this week's cover is his eleventh 


for TIME. 


Born in Bijeljina in 1956, the 
son of a career soldier who was 
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Creating a cover illustration involves close 
tween the artist and TIME's editors and art р 
signments—like this week’s—they will outlin 
of story and desi 
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w York studio 


moved frequently from base to 

base, Ilić began to draw to escape 

the loneliness he felt as a child. By the time he was 19, he was be- 
ing paid for his drawings for Polet (Start to Fly), an antigovern- 
ment Serbo-Croatian weekly for young readers. In 1980 he be- 
came the art director in charge of covers at the newsweekly Danas 
(Today) in Zagreb; three years later, he joined the staff of the 
Italian newsweekly Panorama as an illustrator, where he re- 
mained until he emigrated to the U.S. 


TRAVELER'S ADVISORY 


By Sally B. Donnelly 


] EUROPE 


NZ 


SPAIN. A favorite proverb in 
Valencia is “I'll do anything 


but hurry." Not in this case, 
however. For decades frustrat- 
ed local motorists and tourists 
making the A-7 freeway trip to 
or from the French border 
fumed in world-class traffic 
jams near Valencia because of 
a single traffic light. Last 
week—finalmente!—the au- 
thorities opened a 35-km ex- 
pressway around Valencia so 
travelers can bypass the coast- 
al city and keep the gas pedal 
to the floorboard. 


FRANCE. This summer some 
historic sites will resound with 
sound. A national program 


titled Monuments in Music 
has been planned at 120 spots 
around France. Musicians will 
perform in 23,000 free con- 
certs from July 5 through 
Aug. 26, between 2 p.m. and 

7 p.m., Wednesday through 
Sunday. Among participating 
sites are the Bourges Palais 
Jacques-Coeur Cathedral, the 
city of Carcassonne and the 
ramparts at Aigues-Mortes. 
Information can be obtained 
from the National Fund for 
Historic Monuments in Paris. 


JAPAN. Sapporo, the major 
city on the northern island of 
Hokkaido, has long been a hot 
cold-weather destination be- 


4| was ready to pack up and go back 
to Yugoslavia." 
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director Arthur 
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of the hectic pace of a newsweekly: “On Thursday I get ac 
an illustration, and by Saturday morning the cover is done Te 
days later, it’s all over the world, and a week later it’s gone, 
image has taken its place.” In his case, always a striking imag. 
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cause of its famous snow festi- 
val. A new attraction promises 
to make the summer nearly as 
popular. More than 700 per- 
formers from 23 countries, in- 
cluding Japanese violinist 
Midori, Leonard Bernstein 
and the London Symphony 
Orchestra, are putting on the 
first Pacific Music Festival. 
The concerts run through July 
14 and are being held at vari- 
ous halls in Sapporo, as well as 
at Art Park, a complex outside 
the city. Tickets for many 
events are still available. 
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NEW YORK CITY. “Cheap 
seats” no longer means lousy 
seats. Sky-high ticket prices for 
Broadway theaters have long 
discouraged visitors from tak- 
ing in a show during their stay 
in Manhattan. Last week four 
major theaters announced 
they would cut ticket prices for 


performances nearly 50%, 
meaning that seats at those 
playhouses will cost only 
to $24. The Kerr, Lyceum, 

Nederlander and Веја 
aters will lower prices stan 
Sept. 1. Tickets are рош 
sell quickly. 
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LETTERS 


CHILD WARRIORS 


“Innocent children 
are being polluted 
by other 

people’s 
struggles.” 


Thérèse A. Steuber 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 


arm. "5 іп Hle is 
only 13 years old. 
Inwar zones 
around tlie. world, 
kids like him/are 
fighting—and dying © 


[. 
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In the face of a child prepared to fight a 
war, I see the future of the planet [June 
18]. Why must we pass on to the young our 
fears, prejudices and hatreds? Why must 
they carry these burdens? Can this planet 
really endure another generation of chil- 
dren of war? 

Daniel Lawton 
Baltimore, Md. 


If killing people made me “happy” at 
13, as it did the Afghan boy warrior Mo- 
hammad Anwar, it would be because my 
parents had indoctrinated me to believe 
certain things. To stay alive and grow up, 
youngsters may have to hide feelings and 
slowly change. Children should be free to 
choose the course of their lives once par- 
ents have provided love, education and 
guidance toward adulthood. 
р Francis Mallmann 
Buenos Aires 


I want to ask my fellow Catholics in 
Northern Ireland: If the British leave, who 
among your offspring will grow up to be 
peacemakers, national reconcilers and 
leaders of patience? The real threat 15 not 
the British occupiers but the violence and 
hatred instilled .in the children, w 


hecwjll, pR BS abut the future of pur culture and 


pass such sentiments on. The Catholics of 

Northern Ireland have condemned them- 
selves to an eternity of turmoil: 

Joe Almeida 

Ottawa 


If adults lack the moral sense not to 
send their children to shed blood, what can 
we expect from kids carrying weapons? 

Marc Deschrijvere 
Brussels 


And I worry about whether my son will 

do well at tonight's ball game. God help us! 
E. Karen Van Horn 

London, Ohio 


That Suicide Machine 


The terminally ill have the right to die 
with dignity, but Dr. Jack Kevorkian is rep- 
rehensible to help them kill themselves by 
using his machine [June 18]. If dying pa- 
tients decide to end their lives, they should 
do so on their own. A suicidal person might 
not buy a gun, but if handed one would kill 
himself without hesitation. 

Karen Bell 
Blacksburg, Va. 


If my husband could speak from the 
grave, he would say, *Bravo, Dr. Kevor- 
kian! Where were you when I needed 
you?" Quality of life is more important 
than dismal quantity. 

Ruth Johnson 
Iowa City 


Ecclesiastes speaks of “a time to be 
born, and a time to die.” With abortion we 
deny the time to be born, and with medical 
technology we deny the terminally ill the 
time to die. It is indeed “a time to weep.” 

Jeanne Joyce Williquett, R.N. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Seeing Red over Green 


Your report on drought-resistant grass 
that stays green in dry areas [June 11] 
made me see red! As usual, a techno-fix is 
proposed to solve a problem that should 
not exist. Green lawns are appropriate only 
in moisture-laden areas where water tables 
can afford the extravagance. Why don't the 
Sunbelt communities cover the ground 
with plants native to the area? 

Chris Mitchell 
Old Town, Me. 


Canada's Crisis 


Your article on the Meech Lake nego- 
tiations [June 18] reports the concerns of 
Quebecers and the rest of Canada. Anglo- 
phones are unhappy with the clause in the 
accord that allows Quebec the right to 
“preserve and promote" its status as a “dis- 
tinct society." But we Francophones are 
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Japanese Men 


Writer-director Juzo Itami struc ||: 
blow at Japanese husbands when he i; : 
cated his new film, Ageman, to “the p 
thetic men and the fine women of Japar 
[June 11]. Back in 1926 Etsu $ирїтою® f 
scribed the situation this way in A Dag |: 
of the Samurai: Japanese men "haver? 
chance! ... An American man can shi 
his feelings without shame, but conventi 
chains a Japanese man. It pulls a mask 
his face, closes his lips, and numbs 
tions. However a husband may feel 10% 
his wife, he cannot in public show herê 
fection, or even respect. . . Theonlyn:| "UR 
man of dignity dares betray his heartí 
when he is with a little child." 
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Eric Doni 
Kensington, Аий чак 
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MATH METHODS 


Our report on Kumon Mathematex, 

the Japanese method of teaching ma 
that is being used in some Amer 
schools [June 4], broughta flood o 

requests from educators a 
who wanted additional informa 
the system. Here is how to 


Kumon Mathematex 


1900 West Loop. South 


1 
Suite 1234 | | 
Houston, Texas 77027 | | | 


$2288! 


Tel: (800) 969-0022 or (713) 
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T EH 7, rises every morning at 
P IP ine MIS 
E here for six years he has been 
i [ш Mine; W : 5 
iela Mag) eal to support himself and his 
St Сет peling ШОБЕРЕ C di 
ш, sag mother. Once he has change into 
4g gray overalls and donned a dirty 
ıe hard hat topped by a fist-size lantern, 
[юг a rickety elevator to make the 
jjjmeter descent into the earth. “It’s not 
о “ер pleasant,” he says, gesturing at the 
‘of Japa (ће dank, dark cavern. But it isn't 
отор [2001 уои don't mind hard work." Once 
4 Dauge thas reached the bottom of the shaft, he 
“have 21210515 minutes before bending down on 
Shands and knees to crawl the final 30 
slo the coal face. There he will spend 
ext 5⁄2 hours ripping coal from the 
with a power drill and shoveling it 
aconveyer belt. *No one does it be- 
2 [*sthelikes it," he says. 
only int Filipov is a second-generation miner 
js heart f 
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from Stakhanov, an industrial city of 
145,000 tucked away in the hills of the east- 
ern Donbass, the Soviet Union's most im- 
portant coal-mining region. It was here in 
1935 that Aleksei Stakhanov shattered 
world records, according to legend, by 
mining 102 tons on a single shift—or 14 
times the norm. When Stakhanov died in 
1977, the town changed its name from Ka- 
diyevka to honor its favorite son, whose su- 
perhuman exploits are known to every So- 
viet schoolchild and hallowed in language 
by the word Stakhanovite. 

These days the city of Stakhanov is 
changing rapidly, as Mikhail Gorbachev's 
democratizing reforms turn once passive 
miners into political activists and trans- 
form the local political landscape into pre- 
viously unthinkable shapes. Last summer 
nearly all the city’s 12,000 coal miners 
joined more than 300,000 of their col- 
leagues in the Soviet Union's first national 
strike since 1917. 

In the past year, local 
authorities have bowed 


ric Dow ЙИШ to the new forces, allow- 

n, АП mni The town’s favorite ing workers to take over 

son, righi, whose the city oe and party 

supernuman apparatus and even elec 

exploits are known a miner to head the re- 
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ts the region. Says miner 

E he have Valeri Chaly: “It shows 

tite mined 102 that we can organize our- 
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the miners from going on 
strike again. They com- 
plain that the govern- 
ment has broken the 
agreement it signed last 
summer to end the ten- 
day walkout. “Nothing 
has improved,” contends 
Georgi Buduchenko, 41. 
“Tye worked here for 26 
years and have nothing 
to show for it but illness.” 
Desf pite m 


promises to raise the standard of living, 
store shelves remain bare. Offers of eco- 
nomic autonomy, which would allow min- 
ers to sell their coal independently to free 
contractors and even foreign customers, 
never materialized. “Apart from a hike in 
our pensions, we didn't get much of any- 
thing,” says Yuri Makarov, who comes 
from neighboring Donetsk. 

A look around Stakhanov confirms the 
need for improvement. Once the pride of 
Soviet industrial development, the city suf- 
fers from environmental decay and bu- 
Teaucratic peglect. Huge slag piles hover 
over residential areas like lunar moun- 
tains. Brown wicker fences surround one- 
story shacks where, in many cases, entire 
families live in a single room. The distribu- 
tion of goods is no better. Laundry deter- 
gent is rationed. Milk appears so rarely 
that many residents have bought cows. 
Even drinking water is limited, with some 
neighborhoods receiving water in the 
morning, others in the afternoon. “They 
build dachas for themselves,” complains a 
taxi driver named Nikolai, referring to the 
homes of party officials, *and look at the 
crap they leave us in.” 

Many residents have become so fed up 
with living conditions and with the political 
vanguard that they have begun to desert 
the Communist Party, which up to now has 
had more than 10,000 local members. 
“You won't find any Communists down 
here,” says a miner named Sergei, as he 
hacks away at the coal beneath the earth in 
nearby Makeyevka. “They're all above 
ground, sitting behind desks." In recent 
weeks several dozen of the city’s Commu- 
nists have marched to party headquarters 
on Lenin Square to hand in their member- 
ship cards. At the 22nd Congress Mine, 
where Stakhanov set his record, 42 of 790 
Communists resigned from the party this 
year. 

Even the mighty Stakhanov has not 
survived the brutal reassessment. “Physi- 
cally it would be impossible to do what he 
said he did," maintains Chaly, “unless the 
whole mine pitched in for him." Elderly 
residents remember Stakhanov as less of a 
hero than an alcoholic and a womanizer. 
“How could he have mined 102 tons in a 
single shift when I can barely mine ten or 
20?" asks Pyotr Semiryadov, 38, the head 
of the 22nd Congress Mine's party commit- 
tee. “He must have had a lot of help.” 

The political changes notwithstanding, 
Vasili Filipov’s life has remained much the 
same. At the end of the shift he rises slow- 
ly, stretching his back and brushing the 
dust from his blackened face. Once above 
ground, he lingers under a warm shower 
before boarding a bus for the return jour- 
ney to the one-room apartment he shares 
with his mother. In the evening he will 
meet friends to sip beer in front of the local 
store. “Maybe we should go on strike 


they did nothing for us.” 5 


again," he says. *And why not? Last time m 
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Princess Charming 


| | The Emperor’s second son weds a commoner in a centuries-old ceremon $ 
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BRAND TOKYO 


A 
edn ^ nar, skis, drives an 
plays flow Volkswagen, and 
i e returned from two 
P. J broad: She jogs, plays 
Hee completing her mas- 
sychology at Gaku- 
degre? sity, wishes to continue 
ЇЇ ihe disabled. Very mod- 
Fr put when the young peo- 
um ей Aya, 24, the second son of 
jefe шо, and Kiko Kawa- 
f ge "daughter of an economics 
^^ were married in Tokyo last 
was anything but 


of Stu 
P nd. à 


or—W 
‚е ceremony 
ide wore a juni hitoe, a 
layer silk kimono that weighs 
^ 10 kg and requires a train- 
aceful maneuvering. Her 
and shaped to billow 


— 


ge 
„ү than 
kaer for gr 
sr was oiled 


aonable in the 9th century. The groom 
ısûressed in court robes of the same pe- 
d translucent black silk over red, and 
qd off with an elaborate headgear 
ed suiei-no-kan. 

Tieceremony, held at the inner sanctu- 
sofkashtkodokoro, a Shinto shrine within 
wlushed, green grounds of the Imperial 
Hace, was spectacular in its simplicity. 
artes took no more than 15 minutes. 
‘areada pledge of fidelity in ancient Jap- 
mand, with a deep bow, took three sips 
sie from an unglazed cup that was pre- 
aed to him by a white-robed Shinto 
t. When Kiko took her sips of the sake, 
marriage bond was complete. The cou- 
i} eft without ever making eye contact 
|К the 154 invited guests, who watched, 
‘laced and utterly silent, from pavil- 

" adjacent to the kashikodokoro. The 


ү 
d try Splendor: the official portrait 
newlyweds; below, the Shinto 


|. M Procession on the balcony of the 
Palace in Tokyo 


ratthe sides, tied in the back in a style | only sound was the chirp of sparrows. 


In the afternoon the couple changed to 
formal Western clothes: Aya to black tie 
and tails with royal decorations affixed, 
Kiko to a formal white evening gown with 
the newly bestowed orange-and-red sash 
of the Grand Cordon of the Precious 
Crown. On her head glittered a tiara stud- 
ded with 3,000 diamonds. In a spartan re- 
ception room of the palace, the couple for- 
mally reported their marriage to the 
Emperor and to Empress Michiko—her- 
self the daughter of wealthy commoners — 
who, following tradition, did not attend the 
wedding ceremony. Seated at separate red 
lacquer tables, the two couples drank 
toasts of kunenshu, a liquor made from 
black beans and sake. Mounds of specially 
prepared rice and slices of fish stacked on 
dishes at each table were touched with 
chopsticks to symbolize the unity of the 
family but were not eaten. 

Afterward, the couple was driven 
through the streets of Tokyo in a black 
limousine. Looking every inch the prin- 
cess she now was, Kiko waved her white- 


The bride receives a bouquet on the way to her wedding 


gloved hand expertly at the cheering, 
Squealing crowd. “I envy her," bub- 
bled Michiko Yajima, a high school 
student. “It’s good to be with some- 
one you love." 

Kiko and her royal romance have 
touched off an adulatory fad, especially 
among young women. After all, if the 
press and public are to be believed, 
Kiko is near perfect. Her manners are 
impeccable. Her smile never dims. She 
speaks accentless English and passable 
German, having spent nearly one-third 
of her life abroad while her father car- 
ried oyt research in economics in the 
U.S. and Austria. Her mother still 
hangs the wash out to dry on the balco- 


ment in Tokyo, and her father, his hair 
tousled, is brainy and appropriately ab- 
sentminded. The most delicious fact of 
all is that Aya and Kiko are a love 
match, not an arranged marriage. They 
met in a bookstore, shared coffee and cream 
puffs at shops near their university. He pro- 
posed while waiting for a pedestrian stop- 
light to change. 

While such unrelenting wholesome- 
ness has delighted gossip magazines and 


provided grist for TV talk shows, enthusi- | 


asm for the royal wedding has not exactly 
overwhelmed the nation. In newly wealthy 
Japan, where glitter and excitement are 
abundant, some people still find the royal 
family a bit stuffy and Kiko overly prim. 


Another reason for restraint is that Aya | 


is only second in line for the throne. His old- 
er brother, Crown Prince Hiro, 30, as yet 
unwed, graciously broke with tradition by 
allowing his younger brother to marry first. 
The ever cautious Imperial Household 
Agency. which oversees royal matters, has 
been careful not to create too great a fuss 


ny of the family’s small faculty apart- | 


over the current nuptials. The agency is | 


afraid of making life more difficult for the 
Crown Prince, a gentle and considerate 
man who faces the task of finding a princess 
as charming as Kiko. — With reporting 
by Kumiko Makihara/Tokyo 
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CHINA 


Asia/Pacific 


The Astrophysicist’s New Haven 


ust over a year ago, there was carnage in 

the streets of Beijing. Student protest- 
ers and their worker allies had lost the bat- 
tle of Tiananmen Square to the People’s 
Liberation Army, which retook the heart 
of the capital amid great bloodshed and 
chaos. In the wake of the tumult, Fang 
Lizhi and his wife Li Shuxian left their 
closely watched apartment and moved 
from one hotel to another, fearful of arrest, 
imprisonment or worse. 

An astrophysicist, Fang was China’s 
most famous dissident and a 
man passionately disliked by 
none other than Deng Xiao- 
ping: Deng once said he could 
put up with almost anyone who 
held a differing political view, 
except for Fang. Two days after 
the Tiananmen massacre, Fang 
and Li found refuge in the U.S. 
embassy. Their presence there 
quickly turned into a quandary 
for the Bush Administration— 
which was anxious to improve 
relations with China—as well 
as something Beijing viewed as 
a political provocation. 

Months of negotiations over 
Fang’s fate led nowhere. U.S. 
economic sanctions prompted 
„by the crackdown in China 

failed to move Beijing; the small 
concessions the regime made 
did little to mollify its American 
critics. More than once, rumors 
of a breakthrough in the Fang 
case filtered through to the for- 


The country’s most celebrated dissident is flown to Britain 


explained a Western diplomat. It satisfied 
one of China’s two main conditions for 
the couple’s safe-conduct—that Fang 
admit his guilt—while meeting the U.S. 
human-rights concern—his freedom. U.S. 
officials claimed that Fang was suffering 
from heart problems, thus giving Beijing 
a “humanitarian” fig leaf. Chinese offi- 
cials noted they had let Fang leave “for 
medical treatment in line with China’s 
leniency toward those who participated 
in the disturbances.” In London, how- 


Fang Lizhi and his wife Li Shuxian in London last week 


eign press corps, only to prove 
erroneous. 

Last week, however, with no reporters 
mounting a vigil outside, the gates of the 
U.S. embassy compound opened at 10:30 
one morning and a van pulled out. The ve- 
hicle, carrying Fang and Li as well as U.S. 
Ambassador James Lilley, made its way 
through intersections cleared by police to 
Nanyuan airport. There the two dissidents 
boarded a U.S. Air Force C-135 transport 
that had flown in from Japan. After a stop- 
over in Alaska, they were taken to the U.S. 
air base at Upper Heyford, 96.5 km west of 
London. By week’s end Fang and his wife 
were reunited with their son Fang Ke, a 
student in the U.S. They declined to com- 
ment on their release, at least for the time 
being. К 

Soon after the departure, the Chinese 
Ministry of Public Security announced 


| that Fang and Li had admitted violating 


fundamental tenets of the constitution. 
“The arrangement that was finally worked 


2 33 
out was a classic face saver for both s des, ai 


The breakthrough was a face saver for both Beijing and Washington 


ever, Fang said that “my health is good.” 
One of Beijing’s requirements for exile 
is that Fang be constrained from engaging 
in antigovernment activities, Washing- 
ton’s that he enjoy unrestrained freedom 
of speech. The astrophysicist will work at 
Cambridge University, where he will be a 
guest research professor at the Institute of 
Astronomy. Technically, he will have the 
right and the opportunity to speak out 
against Beijing. But Britain’s delicate rela- 
tions with China over the future of Hong 
Kong may force him to temper his re- 
marks, for fear of embarrassing his hosts. 
China also retains a personal hold over 
Fang: his younger son Fang Zhe remains 
in Beijing. “Fang Lizhi is lying low because 
he is waiting for his son,” said Perry Link, 
an American professor who sheltered the 
couple in the hours after the Tiananmen 
crackdown began. “Не doesn’t want a hos- 
tage situation to develop.” 
; Regarding the elder Fang, China 
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even after Fang's release, Dis 
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leader George Mitche 
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the lack of freedom availa 
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president Wang Zhen welcoming Chad's President Hisséne Habré in June 
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«Renewing Third World Wooing 


habid for friends, Beijing is calling on developing countries 


he resolution of Fang Lizhi's status is 
not the only sign of Chinese political 
fing, “Comings and Goings,” a regular 
wm in the official China Daily, has 
reporting a curious mix of diplomatic 
му. Rare these days are high-powered 


ailaries arriving from the U.S., France 


3l Japan. Instead, visitors have included 
Presidents of Chad and Bangladesh, 
foreign Minister of Burkina Faso and 
up of Philippine Congressmen. 

Chinese officials themselves are fol- 
nga similar pattern. Premier Li Peng 
№ South Asia last November, and 
ae Shangkun visited Latin 
ni о weeks ago, two par- 
Ei gations headed for Nicara- 
M osta Rica as well as Mozam- 
Qi auritius and Madagascar. 
Р: Once again wooing the Third 
e by the West for its bloody 
has ae crackdown a year ago, 
deen nd itself diplomatically isolat- 
Sande cally beleaguered. To win 
ng me Its declining internation- 
iY re 1s ying has dusted off its Third 
пр. «11815. Says an Asian diplomat 
lon failt en we see Chinese officials, 
hig wo mention that we all belong 
stig» тро апа we're all developing 
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Jing officially recognizes 


Pyongyang as the government of all Korea, 
it maintains a burgeoning bilateral trade 
with Seoul, which reached an estimated 
$3 billion last year. Short of agreeing to 
formal diplomatic relations, Beijing pro- 
posed opening air links with Seoul and set- 
ting up consular offices in the South Kore- 
an capital. “We will not allow ourselves to 
be left too far behind the Soviets in trying 
to finesse a switch in Korean policy,” says 
the Chinese analyst. “The only stumbling 
block is our leaders’ close friendship with 
[North Korean dictator] Kim Il Sung.” 
China is also slowly moving toward diplo- 
matic ties with Israel, which has reportedly 
begun to supply Beijing with military hard- 
ware and technology. The Chinese set up a 
“tourism office” in Tel Aviv last February; 
the Israelis-opened an “academic liaison 
office” in Beijing in early June. 

It is only a matter of time before the 
Chinese exchange ambassadors with Saudi 
Arabia. In the meantime, the Saudis main- 
tain a low-key but high-level trade office in 
Beijing. In 1988 China sold intermediate- 
range CSS ballistic missiles to the Saudis. 
The sale created a furor in Israel and the 
U.S., although the Saudis argued that the 
missiles were obtained solely for defensive 
purposes. The Chinese are eagerly court- 
ing Riyadh’s recognition because Saudi 
Arabia is the only major Arab country that 
still maintains official ties with Taiwan. _ 

These overtures, however, offer Beijing 
only limited benefits. Despite the flurry of 
diplomatic activity, the hard reality is that 
the Third World cannot provide China with 
the foreign loans, investments and tech- 
nology it badly needs to achieve its goal of 
doubling its gross national product by the 
year 2000. .— By Jaime A. FlorCruz. 
Reported by Dean Fischer/Cairo 
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Volunteers, 


Sound Retreat! 


Was the Peace Corps an 
N.P. A. target? 


үү hen President John F Kennedy 
launched the Peace Corps in 1961, 
the Philippines was one of the seven coun- 
tries named to receive the volunteers. 
Since then the corps has sent more mem- 
bers to the archipelago—some 7,500— 
than to any other nation. Most have lived 
with families in remote areas while work- 
ing as teachers and agricultural advisers. 
Last week Washington suspended the pro- 
gram, calling all 261 volunteers to Manila 
and flying them home. The explanation: 
“very reliable” U.S. intelligence reports 
that the communist New People’s Army 
had targeted Peace Corps members for 
murder or kidnaping. 

“This was a very difficult decision,” 
said a U.S. representative in Manila. “But 
there has been a change in N.P.A. intent, 
and we have to protect Americans." Many 
of the volunteers were stationed in N.P.A. 
strongholds in central and northern Luzon. 

Peace Corps director Paul Coverdell 
said the program had “only been suspend- 
ed, not canceled," but the action reflected 
a well-founded fear of violence. Since 

April 1989 eight Americans have been 
gunned down in the 
Philippines; in three 
cases the N.P.A. has 
claimed responsibility. 
Among the victims were 
two airmen shot down in 
May on the eve of talks 
about the future of the 
U.S. military bases at 
Clark Air Field and Su- 
bic Bay, which the com- 
munists want to see 
removed. Talks on re- 
newing the lease for the bases, which 
expires next year, are set to resume in 
August. 

Meantime, American authorities are 
taking precautions against possible terror- 
ist ambushes. After the May killings, about 
150 families of military personnel elected 
to return to the States. U.S. troops at Clark 
and Subic are allowed off base only during 
the day and restricted to small, protected 
nearby shopping and entertainment strips. 

Philippine officials, who are still strug- 
gling to lure back investors and tourists 
after a bloody right-wing coup attempt last 
December, say they are unaware of specif- 
ic threats against Peace Corps workers. 
American representatives, however, stand 
by their information. Killing an unarmed 
Peace Corps volunteer, says one, “is an 
easy way for the N.p.A. to get on the 
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Designing 
The Future 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


trutting through a rippling forest 
of fleur-de-lis flags, some 200,000 
Quebeckers staged a joyous wake 
for the accord that failed—the 
three-year effort to meet the province's de- 
mands for special constitutional status. 
Time ran out on the so-called Meech Lake 
accord only two days before St. Jean- 
Baptiste Day, the traditional 
holiday of Quebec, and French 
Canadians made the most of 
the coincidence. Revelers and 
elaborate floats jammed three 
miles of Montreal’s Rue Sher- 
brooke last week, celebrating 
the pride and power of nation- 
alism. **Quebeckers to the 
streets," they shouted, “Сапа- 
dians on the sidewalk.” 
That was not the definitive 
answer to the question of what 
next for Quebec. The crowd in 


up during years of wearying 
constitutional dispute about the status of 
the Gallic province of 6.5 million people in 
the midst of a predominantly English- 
speaking country of 26.5 million. The fer- 
vor of the throng was real, but when the 
party was over, Quebec’s future course was 
no clearer. 
With the collapse of the 1987 agree- 
ment that would have formalized the prov- 
ince’s right to “preserve and promote” its 
“distinct society,” centered on 5.5 million 
French speakers, Quebec remains outside 
the 1982 constitution. It must now decide 
where it wants to go: to full independence, 
to sovereignty inside an economic pan or 
simply to a further loosening of Canada's 
confederation. Like people from the Sovi- 
et Union to Western Europe to Southern 
Africa, Quebeckers will have to choose 


Now that the Meech Lake accord is dead, what 
kind of structure will satisfy French Quebec and 
English Canada in the 21st century? 


what compromise between central power 
and national autonomy will serve them 
best in the 21st century. 

Most Quebeckers are perplexed. They 
find it hard to understand why a deal that 
was supported by Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney and approved by eight of ten 
provincial legislatures representing 94% of 
the population could have been blocked by 
a handful of politicians in provinces like 
Manitoba and Newfoundland. 
The answer, it seems, is not so 
much that the naysayers were 
hostile to Quebec as that they 
were determined that other 
Canadians must be granted 
the same recognition. 

Canada’s 123-year-old con- 
federation has been based ona 
“misunderstanding” all along, 
says Charles Taylor, a political 
science professor at Montre- 
al’s McGill University. “Que- 
bec already has a de facto spe- 
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Montreal was venting some of Mulroney: he and eight cial arrangement. We have our 
the frustration that had built provinces said yes own provincial pension plan, 


immigration arrangements, in- 
come tax. But as soon as you say to the rest 
of Canada, 'Let's make it legal,’ all hell 
breaks loose.” 

For the next few months, at least, no 
new attempt is likely, because Canadians 
of all persuasions are heading for their 
lakes and summer cottages. National lead- 
ers are counseling calm, and Jean Chré- 
tien, the newly elected head of the opposi- 
tion Liberal Party, suggests that Canadians 
focus their attention on the pennant races 
of the Montreal Expos and Toronto Blue 
Jays. Not everyone took the advice to cool 
it. Quebec City and several other towns 
and suburbs announced they were cancel- 
ing festivities marking Canada Day, the na- 
tional day, on Sunday. 

Robert Bourassa, Quebec’s premier, 
has a long record of opposition to separat- 
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In fact, Gorbachev's troubles—with at 
least three of the 15 Soviet republics bent 
on full independence and most others de- 
manding sovereignty—are far more severe 
than the Canadian Prime Minister's. 

But the dilemma in both countries has 
the same cause: the heritage of empire. 
The non-Russian Soviet republics were ab- 
sorbed by expansionist rulers in centuries 
past and never assimilated. Quebec be- 
came a part of Canada when British troops 
led by Major General James Wolfe defeat- 
ed France's Marquis de Montcalm on the 
Plains of Abraham, a cliff overlooking the 
St. Lawrence river outside Quebec City, in 
1759. Though nationalism is almost an 
anachronism in a world where economics 


is driving nation-states into larger units, 
the centuries of thwarted emotions are 
now catching up with multiethnic federa- 
tions like Canada and the U.S.S.R. Gorba- : 
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Quebeckers stage a joyous wake for Meech 
Lake, the accord that failed 


chev, like Mulroney, is trying to renegoti- 
ate the relationship between the central 
government and its constituent parts. 
While Canada and the Soviet Union 
are being pried apart and the European 
Community is coming together, they are 
likely to end the process looking similar. 
For all of these states, war has become only 
a remote possibility. Economic strength 
has replaced military might as the measure 
that matters, and commerce is the princi- 
pal field of international competition. In 
their own interest, all these countries will 
need to balance sovereignty with voluntary 
cooperation inside larger economic units. 
In Canada the outcome may be, As 
Quebec goes, so goes the confederation. 
British Columbia’s premier, William Van 
Haridwar ы 


Christopher Ogden/Washington 


der Zalm, has already said his province will 
“seek a different type of confederation,” 
modeled on what Quebec achieves. “We 
ought to be looking at what it is that might 
be negotiated for Quebec,” he says, “and 
we should be negotiating on a parallel 
stream.” Premier Grant Devine of Sas- 
katchewan said last week his province too 
will need “more independence.” 

Ontario, the most populous and richest 
province, which carries on $25.5 billion in 
trade annually with Quebec, is overtly put- 
ting economics first. Premier David Peter- 
son quickly visited Bourassa last week to 
reassure all Canadians “that we will work 
together” to ensure that it will be “business 
as usual.” 

That is what businessmen and officials 
in the U.S. are hoping for too. Two-way 
trade across the border last year totaled al- 
most $170 billion. Washington hopes Can- 
ada will not break up and does not think it 
will. But if it does, the Bush Administra- 
tion is prepared to live with whatever ar- 
rangement Ottawa and Quebec can agree 
on. Washington’s biggest concern is that 
the new Canadian entity retain its 
economic health. Like most 
Americans, officials in Washing- 
ton seem to think Canada is such 
a stable, prosperous and rational 
society that it will resolve its prob- 
lems sensibly. 


major change since 

the late 1960s, when 

Quebec separatism first 

became a serious politi- 
cal force, is that today no one 
questions Quebec’s potential 
ability to survive as an indepen- 
dent country. The province’s eco- 
nomic dynamism and cultural sol- 
idarity have given its politicians 
and businessmen a remarkable degree of 
self-confidence. Still, many participants in 
the debate do not believe a final split need 
occur. “When you come right down to it," 
says Alain Dubuc, an editor of the Mon- 
treal daily La Presse, *Quebeckers don't 
want to separate. What we need is a sim- 
plification of the relationship.” Dubuc en- 
visions a Canada of regions rather than 
provinces, held together in a loose struc- 
ture similar to the proclaimed goal of the 
European Community. 

If something like the affiliated sover- 
eignties of the E.C. turn out to be Cana- 
da’s future design, the relationship will 
not be simple. Europe’s growing pains 

show just how complicated a revised polit- 
ical blueprint can be. But the Communi- 
ty's progress does suggest that some flexi- 
bility with the traditional concept of the 
nation-state may be a rewarding course 
for industrialized countries in the future. 
So when the baseball season is over, 
thoughtful Canadians may again be ready 
to turn from competition to cooperation. 
— Reported by James L. Graff/Ottawa and 
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This Too Shall Pass 


| п 1967 a classified State Department study of French-Canadi 
speculated that the secession of Quebec might lead the other nine 
sue for union with the U.S. Some Americanized Canadian businessm TOV ees fy 
of the ultimate merger. But the author of the report called the dissolute Чгеатеу З 
da, even if it doubled the size and vastly increased the natural resources of Of Cana, ү 
а “worst-case scenario.” Of the Us, |^ 
Several years later, the KGB station in Ottawa leaked some phony d | 
on CIA letterhead purporting to show that U.S. agents were secretly A 
Quebec Liberation Front and in various other ways trying to destabilize T 1ng the 
government. An American spook took his Soviet counterpart to lunch Men 
“You really want to play this game? Your country may someday have E: Sid | 
problems a lot bigger than Canada's." есес К 
Early in the Carter Administration, a flare-up of Quebec separatism led aU 
official to guess that the big divorce would occur in 1990. He predicted that Pi i 
Elliott Trudeau, still vigorous at 70, would come out of semiretirement and n 
the U.S. Congress. There were chuckles at the joke, but no joy at the prosper 
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would band together under one flag within one set of boundaries. But su 
ties—sovereign in their aspirations, anxieties and hatreds—too often went i 
war against one another, sending fresh waves of emigrants fleeing across IE Ius 
Atlantic. itics by 
Nuclear weapons have made war harder to justify as the conduct of polit 
other means. To the extent that countries are deprived of the option орат in th 
way by force, they are gradually more willing to pool some of their 00е i. | 
organizations like the European Community. Two further inducements In and the [s 
rection have been the salutary phenomenon of economic interdependence fion 
ominous one of ecological despoliation on a scale too daunting for an anil [osi 
handle on its own. The United Nations, however imperfect and maligne 
stitution, is a powerful and promising idea. itics. He wf 
Brian Mulroney has been a leader in redefining international poli re р : 
instrumental in bringing about the U.S.-Canada Free Trade Agreemel’ jg We s 
ress toward reducing the cross-border curse of acid rain. So far, howev 6 
and skill have failed him at home. History and domestic politics seer" ee the ve 
ing against him. Quebec today is a would-be nation-state chafing ag! 
tiges of empire. jg Russia? CS 
But a new, global trend may be on Mulroney's side. From the O T towards Pi 
pire to the new Europe, there is a devolution of power not only mem mathe * 
pranational bodies and outward toward commonwealths and com ignc S 
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Looking Around for Ideas 


cable to Quebec, and we have to respect it. 
But we are not part of the constitution. We 
are not part of the Canadian family. 


Q. One of your ministers has characterized 
Canada as a sick country. Is that fair? 
A. The situation clearly is critical. The con- 
stitutional process has no more credibility. 
So now we have to find a new model. 


Q. How? 3 
A. We want to start the process this fall and 
involve the Quebec people, in a very civi- 


lized and peaceful way. The leader of the 
opposition offered me /a main tendue, an 
outstretched hand. That alone is excep- 
tional. My own party has to replace its con- 
stitutional program, which has been reject- 
ed by English Canada. Work on that has 
already started, and it will be submitted to 
the party convention in March 1991. 


Q. Do you care anymore whether the rest of 
Canada accepts your proposals? 

A. As Napoleon said, Each state has the 
politics of its geography. So in our policy 
we will have to take account of our geogra- 
phy: western neighbors, eastern, southern. 


Q. Only geography? Mi 
A. There will be parameters. The first is 
that nothing will be done to harm our eco- 
nomic stability. Second, the English-speak- 
ing community in Quebec has a fundamen- 
tal role to play here, an irreplaceable role. 


Q. Will your program leave Quebec inside 
Canada or outside? 


| Robert Bourassa ponders what Quebec should do next 


thing is sure: in no way can we accept the 
present constitutional process. There is no 
way any Quebec premier could go to Otta- 
wa and say, “I will agree to have eleven 
governments involved, as we have had in 
the past three years.” 


Q. Where will your own new ideas come 
from? 

A. Look at Europe. When I was defeat- 
ed in 1976, I went to Brussels and stud- 
ied the Common Market. My political idol 


ere are many ideas. But one 
Bother аго тапу и 


is Jean Monnet [intellectual author of the 
European Community]. Now 
they are talking about poli- 
tical union and a common 
currency. 
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Q. But the countries of the 


not gaining it back. 

A. Yes, but they’re discussing 
a common foreign policy. 
Many Quebeckers say they 
want sovereignty in associa- 
tion with Canada, but they 
would prefer to have mem- 
bers in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. How could that work? 
Let's say that [the E.C.] is an 
interesting and probably ap- 
propriate reference. 


Q. Is a common market of 
North America part of your 
calculations? 

A. The aim of most Que- 
beckers is to have economic ties with the 
U.S., which we have with free trade. But I 
don't think Quebeckers would choose any- 
thing beyond that. 


Q. In the long haul, can anybody guarantee 
the linguistic and cultural survival of Que- 
bec? The provincial birthrate is very low. 

A. We want Quebec to have the necessary 
powers to address our demographic situa- 
tion. Since we started giving bonuses to 
families for having a third child, things 
have improved, but not enough. We have a 
substantial number of new immigrants, 
and we will soon have the power to inte- 
grate them into the French-speaking ma- 
jority, economically as well as culturally. 
So, we lost Meech Lake, but we are getting 
à key instrument for our cultural security, 


Q. What will happen to Canada's official 
bilingualism? 

A. A majority of Canadians, and cer- 
tainly the intellectual establishment, agree 


is bilingual. 


E.C. are giving up Sovereignty, | 
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By MARGUERITE JOHNSON 


Bathed in blood after a clus- 
|, | ter bomb exploded and sent 
à | shards of shrapnel into them, 
two young brothers, about seven 
{| | and nine years old, writhe in ag- 
il ony as a work crew digs a mass 
| grave. “Are they going to bury из 
right away?” the younger one 
asks. “No,” replies his older 
brother. “We might be able to go 
to the hospital." 


T: place is Ethiopia, 
and the two little boys 
are almost certainly 
dead by now. Says Yvan Patry, 
a Canadian television pro- 
ducer who recently visited 
the insurgent northern prov- 
| ince of Eritrea and witnessed 
44! the exchange between the 
m two youngsters, “Death is 
everywhere.” 

In a land hit so hard by 
famine in 1984-85 that nearly 
1 million people died, war is 
taking an appalling toll on the 
population. Thus far the con- 
flict has claimed more than 
400,000 lives and inflicted untold pain. 
“Just in the last two years,” says an Ameri- 
can diplomat in Addis Ababa, the capital, 
“there have been more casualties than the 
total American dead in ten years in 
Vietnam.” 

War against the central government 
began in Eritrea 29 years ago, with the 
main thrust now coming from the seces- 
sionist Eritrean People’s Liberation Front. 
For the past 14 years, the struggle has been 
joined by another rebel force, the Tigre 
People’s Liberation Front, which is seek- 
ing autonomy for the adjacent province of 
Tigre and the ouster of President Mengistu 
Haile Mariam. 

Mengistu is losing. The two rebel 
forces number 80,000 men; the E.P.L.F. 
holds sway over all of Eritrea except for 

its capital, Asmara, and some of the sur- 
rounding territory. The T.P.L.F. controls 
all of Tigre. Two weeks ago, Mengistu, 
who came to power in 1977 in a military 
coup, stirred panic in Addis Ababa when 
he told parliament that Ethiopia was on 
the verge of collapse and urged citizens 
to mobilize to preserve national unity. 
Diplomats interpreted the speech as an 
admission that the government had suf- 


| fered severe losses in battles against, the | 


A Suffering Land, a War Without En, 


The Mengistu regime reels from rebel attacks, but no solution is in sight 


rebels in the central Shoa and Wollo 
provinces, and that the Eritrean rebels 
were tightening the noose around be- 
sieged government forces trying to hold 
Asmara. Soviet, Cuban and East German 
military and economic aid, which has 
propped up the regime for- the past 
13 years, will largely be phased out by 
year's end. 

A communiqué issued on June 20 by the 
Ethiopian People's Revolutionary Demo- 
cratic Front, an umbrella group of rebel 
forces, claimed that in a three-week series of 
clashes around the garrison 
town of Dese, 360 km north 
of Addis Ababa, the rebels 
had killed or wounded more 
than 21,000 soldiers, cap- 
tured close to 11,000, de- 
stroyed five tanks and seized 
many pieces of artillery. The 
rebels gave no figures for 
their own losses. Indepen- 
dent confirmation was not 
available, but, as a Western 
diplomat in the capital noted, 
“The scale of this reported 
fighting reminds one of the 
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AnE.P.L.F. tank outside Massawa: "The question is How much longer will it take to lose the war?" 


War I. It is absolute carnage.” The President 


Although total government fort 
number 300,000, the ground battle i 
trea is essentially being fought 
100,000-man Second Army. Once ap 
and disciplined force, it is now ат 
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many of whom have been forci | 
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e danger of another devas- 
Is Last February the Eritrean 
wA the Red Sea port of Mas- 
pole capture entry gate for international 
m supplies to the northern re- 
d effort by government 
joe recapture Massawa last month 
| fe . 
success June summit between 

folowing and Mikhail Gorbachev, at 
(rey agreed to cooperate on Ethio- 
qid ine relief, Mengistu announced 
Am ernment would permit the US. 
gati viet Union to ship food supplies 

UM and he also agreed to allow 
20 b ons observers to monitor relief 
ied Na The decision was seen by dip- 

p. a major concession and an ad- 
E that the government could not re- 

egic port. 

B view dt a high-level interna- 
и aid official, the main reason why 
imine has been averted so far is that 
at month 35,000 to 40,000 tons of food 
ye been trucked across the border 
fam the Sudan into Eritrea. Other assis- 
ame shipments have been appropriated 
jı le rebels. Last February, before the 
LE took Massawa, the rebels cap- 
ued a ship loaded with blankets, tents 
ad food from an Irish relief organiza- 
tm. Later they assured the organization 
1a letter that the aid would go to the 
Же most in need. 

“The question is How much longer will 
the to lose the war?" says a Western de- 
opment worker in Addis Ababa. *Men- 
Bü can't win it.” More than a year ago, 
йабгу informed the Ethiopian strong- 
“anthat Moscow would not renew its mili- 

їй agreement when it expires at the 
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КЕП ш аз! September, East Ger- 
ast S d military ang security support 
аат "E The Ethiopian regime has 
ад 1 ee In North Korea, Chi- 
o isn without much luck. Hard 
Ap; eded in those markets, and 
Oes not have enough of it 
SM th the rebels’ flush Arab 
it reja, © StU recently restored dip- 


on Ons with Israel, with whom 
i ad ties since the 1973 

of t ar. Washington is not 
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has advised Israel, 
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frustrated by the lack of movement in 
peace talks sponsored by former U.S. 
President Jimmy Carter, the Eritrean re- 
bels decided to break a cease-fire they 
had observed since early 1988. Heavily 
supplied by Libya and Iraq, they launched 
what they called their *final offensive" 
last February. The first phase focused on 
capturing Massawa; it fell within a week. 
Since then the E.P.L.F. has moved against 
Asmara, where shelling of the airport has 
cut off both food and military airlifts to 
Ethiopian troops in the city, as well as to 
1 million civilians. 


SAUDIA 
ARABIA 


A Recent fighting 


YEMEN 


Eritrean women and children 
take refuge in caves, above, 
and ina newly constructed 
bomb shelter 


The offensive has shaken 
Addis Ababa. In March, Men- 
gistu “canceled” Marxism- 
Leninism; the huge billboards 
of Marx, Engels and Lenin 
that once flanked the capital's 
Revolutionary Square are 
gone. Work in ministries has 
come to a virtual standstill. 
Government and military offi- 
cials are pressing Western em- 
bassies for visas to get their 
children out of the country be- 
fore the final showdown. 

Most of the regime’s resettlement 
programs, in which northern highlanders 
were forcibly moved into malaria-ridden 
western lowlands, have been abandoned. 
Another effort, to move people together 
into larger villages in order to provide 
better services—water, education, 
health—has also collapsed, for lack of 
money. Farmers are abandoning the Sovi- 
et-style cooperatives imposed by Men- 
gistu and are killing government cadres 
who try to keep them from going back to 
ancestral lands. 

For all the setbacks of the past year, 
however, few observers in Addis Ababa 
think Mengistu’s departure is imminent. 
Despite his abuses of power, many Ethiopi- 
ans are unhappy about the prospect 
of a divided country—or the possibility 
that the Mengistu regime might be re- 
placed by the T.P.L.F, rigid Marxists who 
pose the greatest military threat to the cap- 
ital. For its part, the E.P.L.F. vows to contin- 
ue its efforts to establish an independent 
state, unless Eritreans decide in a referen- 
dum that they would prefer regional au- 
tonomy within a federal system. But with 
no end to the war in sight, the long-suffer- 
ing Ethiopians seem destined to suffer 
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longer still. —Reported by David Cemlyn-Jones/ 
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Agirl fetches water in what remains of the town of 


The Politics of Humanitarianism 
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Mangil: the recovery will come slowly 


hen Iran’s leaders said they would 

accept relief assistance from any 
source after the mighty earthquake that 
bulldozed the nation’s northwest provinces 
two weeks ago, they were careful to stipu- 
late two exceptions: Israel and South Afri- 
ca. It did not occur to them to tag on a 
third—the writer Salman Rushdie. And so 
Tehran last week faced the choice of 
spurning am $8,700 donation or accepting 
money from a man sentenced to die by the 
Ayatullah Khomeini for the alleged blas- 
phemies in his book The Satanic Verses. 

By week's end Iran had not said which 
way it would go on the offer. But Rushdie's 
contribution put into sharp focus the con- 
torted politics of giving and receiving aid in 
a case like Iran's. Moved by the awesome 
scale of the destruction— the death toll was 
put at 40.000, making the temblor one of 
the worst in this century—even the coun- 
trys most bitter foes have held out a 
friendly hand. Up to a point, Iran has been 
a gracious recipient, raising speculation 
that this momentary congruence of urgent 
need with the outpouring of global support 
could yank the renegade Islamic republic 
back into the orbit of nations. But at this 
stage, the hopes remain just that. 

So far, some 171 foreign aircraft from 
86 countries have landed in Tehran to dis- 
gorge thousands of tons of relief supplies. 
Many came from Iran's enemies In the 
West, like the two Swiss jets carrying 


An outpouring of international aid for earthquake victims 
could end Tehran's outcast status. But probably not. 


0 worth of aid from the US pv Bul 


ernment, which severed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Iran in 1980 in the midst of the 
hostage crisis. The official and private ef- 
forts by the British, who cut ties with Teh- 
ran over the Rushdie affair, have so far to- 
taled $2.6 million. From France came 195 
civil-defense specialists, and the U.S.S.R. 
sent 200 medical workers. 

Iran's estranged Muslim brothers have 
also pitched in. Among them: Iraq, which 
fought the Iranians in a savage war from 
1980 to 1988; Kuwait, whose oil tankers 
were attacked by Iran during that conflict; 
Egypt, which fell out with 
Tehran a decade ago over 
Cairo's peace treaty with 
Israel; and Saudi Arabia, 
which broke with Iran in 
1988 after 402 Muslim pil- 
grims died in Iranian- 
inspired clashes in Mecca. 

Naturally, the donor 
countries insist that their 
motives are purely hu- 
manitarian and that they 
expect no political kick- 
back for their charity. Says 
a US. official: “This is not 
a quid looking for a quo.” 
Yet the givers cannot but 
hope that their generosity 
will soften Irans heart, 
perhaps even toward the 
Great Satan. The magna- 
nimity of the foreigners 


The French lend a hand 
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Rafsanjani needs something he е, 
to as proof of the West’ à 
the U.S. official, “he ca 
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dor to the United Nations, took ther 
rragedy “may create a better atmos an 
for relations between the Trani 
American peoples.” But lawmakers i 
hard-liner-dominated Parliament | ' 
warned that American aid would uil 
better relations. Dismissing US, x 
tance, the radical newspaper Jona 
lami declared in an intemperate editori 
‘Our people, even under the rubble, cha 
‘Death to America.’” At Friday prayer 
Rafsanjani rebuked the paper, saying f 
should be thankful to those foreigner” 
In truth, compared with the $345 
lion raised to assist victims of the 1§ 
earthquake in Armenia, which КЇЙ 
25,000, the $4 million in private Ament 
contributions that reached Tehran Ё 
week has been puny—for understand 
reasons. Memories of the hostage di 
and anger over the continued detentiont 
six Americans by pro-Iranian groups? 
Lebanon are still too strong for most Ú 
citizens to overcome. | 
Given the relatively paltry amount 
U.S. aid, “one shouldn’t have extraor 
nary expectations about the political Г e 
off," says Shireen T. Hunter, the Irani 
born deputy 
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JAGORIN DUBLIN 


- ger during last week’s Europe- 
C immunity summit meeting in 
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hailing out the Soviets comes in for more study 


worth $20 billion. Kohl ful 
ly that the summit's cau 
risked hardening 


minated private- 
Itious consensus 
| Soviet opposition to a 
united Germany’s full membership in 


j Chancellor Helmut Kohl turned 
n- prime Minister Margaret 

The two leaders have never got 
f nd were deeply at odds over a 


has already offered Moscow $3 billion in 
government-guaranteed credits, the larg- 


t wel a est such arrangement ever made available 


NATO. Outside the E.C. framework, Kohl | 


c on the table: European Commu- by West Germany. The Federal Republic 

SI cial support for the crumbling So- | has pledged other financial concessions as 

E Declared Kohl: “If we don't | well, including payment for the mainte- 

айтор КЕБ now, we'll only destabilize | nance of Soviet troops and dependents on 
Tanian „02006 Shot back the Iron Lady: “The 
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| Calling for caution and reforms first 
‘ton is not whether 
| тыш how.” 
inte oe captured the division 
~~ Ona topic that will dominate 
Of NATO leaders in London 
ummit of major industri- 
pes onJuly9 to 11.In Dublin 
A E to discuss issues of 
portant c al and economic union at 
[M Onferences next December, 
Td qu 05 On bailing out the Kremlin 
n the end, the twelve 
aid for Moscow but 
а orbachey must first put 
Мае 2 CConomic reforms. Irish 
arles Haughey extended 
ashington and Tokyo to 
ae Position, saying, “We are 
IBnal to Houston.” 
Кш incensed that 
eet partners had 
" mon of an immediate, 
resident Program for the So- 
Tancois Mitterrand 
$ Proposal that the 


to help [Mikhail] 


‘SX. short-term credits 


German soil after unification. 

Senior West German officials 
say the Chancellor is convinced 
that Gorbachev requires immedi- 
ate financial assistance, both to 
Shore up his faltering economy 
and as a general demonstration of 
Western political support for his 
cause. “Kohl sees Gorbachev’s 
position in apocalyptic terms,” 
Says a top West German diplo- 
mat. Adds Hans Klein. the West 
German government spokesman: 
“For decades the West has spent 
unimaginably large resources on 
defense against the Soviets. Now 
we just want to offer them a com- 
paratively trivial sum to help pere- 
stroika through a difficult phase.” 

Most of the E.C. members— 
not to mention the U.S.—see 
matters differently. Large-scale 
Western economic assistance, 
they argue, will do the Soviets no 
good unless they introduce more 
drastic, market-oriented re- 
forms. Says a British diplomat in Dublin: 
“Short-term aid would only reduce the 
pressure on Moscow to make tough 
choices that have been put off for too 
long.” 
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“If we don’t 
help the Soviets 
now, we'll only 
destabilize Europe.” 


Rather than looking for a bailout by the 
West, Dutch Prime Minister Ruud Lub- 
bers argued in Dublin, the Soviets could 
earn hard currency by selling gil and natu- 
ral gas to a proposed new European Ener- 
gy Community. The meeting agreed to let 
the European Commission in Brussels 
scrutinize that idea, as well as other possi- 
ble aid-to-Moscow schemes, before pre- 
senting its findings to a special E.C. sum- 


aS 0 tober. The goal: to make sure | 


Kohl: pressing for immediate financial aid 
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| 
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| 


that assistance to Moscow does not get frit- 
tered away, as some $40 billion in Western 
loans to Poland did in the 1970s. | 
| President Bush shares that concern and | 
harbors some apprehensions of his own. 

| Washington hesitates to offer the Kremlin 
| economic assistance while Moscow is 
spending some $15 billion a year on eco- | 
nomic and military aid to Marxist regimes | 
throughout the world, especially Cuba. | 
"Soviet MiG-29s in Cuba must somehow 
be paid for," says a senior U.S. official. 
“It is not advisable that they be paid forin | | 
апу way, shape or form by U.S. taxpayer | f 
dollars." | 
Even if the White House were more in- 
clined to support large-scale assistance to 
the Soviet Union, its budget problems and | 
existing U.S. laws might prove a hindrance. 
One U.S. statute, the Johnson Debt De- 
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fault Act of 1934, makes it illegal for indi- 
viduals or companies to loan the Soviet 
government money not specifically tied to 
the purchase of American exports. Unless 
repealed, the ban will apply as long as the 
U.S.S.R. remains in default on $187.7 mil- 
lion in U.S. loans repudiated by the Bol- 
sheviks in 1918. Several laws passed in 
1974 set a ceiling of $300 million on U.S. 
credits or credit guarantees in support of 
exports to the Soviet Union. With Con- 
gress facing tough choices to reduce the 
$200 billion federal deficit by half, lawmak- 
ers are unlikely to vote substantial extra 
money to aid the Soviets. 

Ultimately the E.C. consensus in Dub- 
lin to help the Soviets could leave both 
Washington and Tokyo out in the cold. Ja- 
pan has already indicated it is not prepared 
to contribute to such an effort. U.S. unwill- 
ingness to back a European aid initiative 
would mark a setback for an Administra- 
tion that aims to maintain a major Ameri- 


| 
| 


can role on the Continent. —With reporting 
by William Mader/Dublin and J.F.0. McAllister/ 
Washington 
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One Sweet 
Dream 


Perfect pitches, informed fans, a triumphal 
African progress and a relatively 
hooligan-free competition (so far) make 


By J.D. REED 
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іп a Winnie scenario. ШШЕ 
lego Armando Mar [ 
of Argentina—and the roe the pi 
of Naples—did not have the rte Шш 
expected of the most talented footh Nik Siri 
the world, but he proved a fir cad pro 
nosticator by suggesting three Ys Ш E 
that the 1990 World Cup finals у ean 
would be the best of the modern 2 it "m 
reckoned, correctly, that Italy e. А pi-i 
the most inspiring stage the contempom confirm: 
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est talents. A heady mix of good we; 
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above all, possibly the most enthusiast, | @ 


for a winning World Cup scenario 


Anindomitable lion roars: Cameroon's Milla heads for the Colombian net, and a goal, as keeper Higuita vainly tries to stop him 
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assionate soccer fans any- | U.S.S.R. were eliminated early on, sup- | to watch their blue-shirted Azzurri squeak 
d the right conditions for E the contention that there are few | bythe U.S. They were treated to a comput- 
t of any World Cup's Mo ы woud soccer these days. erized camera system that can construct 

{ерга part 7 а Squa s that qualified for Italia | the perfect angle for viewing on every play. 
An MT be the performance of the | "90 had to be taken ser lously. The impor- | Now they’re a nation of 56 million referees. 
[fit does well, then the entire | tance of the smaller countries’ success | In the twelve stadiums spread the length of 
S _-man, woman and child—is | should not be underestimated; after all, | the country, some 2 million fans followed 
ecome fixed on soccer. That was | everybody loves an under 


dog. Everybody | the games over the first th ks. Irish | | 
b ; , : g r the first three weeks. Iris | 
8 i ngland 66, ОА n 74 an it when Cameroon, a team largely supporters were made up in green, white | 
S the ga ntina 78. In 1990, with a week to | made up of modestly paid professionals | and orange face paint. The Dutch donned 
p. perhaps been equally significant | and semipros who are called the Indomi- | fake orange dreadlocks for their national 
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ol much feared, much predicted | table Lions, comes out and stuns the 
jut the of fan violence has remained | reigning world champion. 
| е easonable limits. The Cup, thank- Italia 90 has also been an entertain- 


d jj iti thrown up no disaster story of a | ment hit, what well-pleased Italians are 
nal Pring Шу, 


hero, striker Ruud Gullit. The Swedes 
wore horned Viking helmets, the Scots tar- 
tans, the Egyptians galabias. | 
i 
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For the most part, they have had a good 


Tt otee liga OF terrorist ише a calling Mondialissimo. Soccer, after all, time. The $4.4 billion that the government 

ooh \ JB Strictly on the football DE event | provides a global catharsis: planetary hor- | says it has invested to put on the games has | | 

Um Tap roved a huge success as well. No mat- | mones flow when 22 men trot onto a patch | been well spent. Still, this is Italy so there | 4 

CASS Dr B an equivalent of the great Brazil- | of grass and kick a ball around. By the end | have been a strike or two and a hustle here | | 

8 (л of 1970, or even the German and | of the final game, a total of some 20 billion | and there. Roman train workers walked | | 
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à squads of "74, has not—and will viewers around the world will have tuned 
terialize. This Cup has seen the | inon television. Which means that an aver- Some hoteliers were charging $300 a night 
ето gnfrmation of a trend begun in the '82 age of four World Cup games will have | for tiny rooms. And for tickets to this Sun- 
nc gi 86 competitions, namely an overall been watched for every man, woman and | day's final in Rome—$25 to $190 at the 
d M heling out of standards. The fact that | child on this planet of 5 billion. box office—a few scalpers got $980. Naples 
dim (meroon and Ireland made it to the last Nearly half of what Italian observers displayed its raffish sense of enterprise 
nthusia | eet, while giants like Brazil and the | call a land of 56 million coaches sat down | with counterfeit tickets and a swarm of 
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pickpockets who plucked 
passersby—including sever- 
al Argentine and Soviet 
fans. 

Security forces, 45,000 
strong, ringed stadiums, us- 
ing guard dogs to sniff out 
drugs and control crowds. 
Fans were frisked for al- 
cohol and weapons; even 
toothpaste tubes were con- 
fiscated. In the Sardinian 
town of Cagliari, sunburned 
British fans—and a few 
skinheaded rowdies— found 
alcohol-free bars, cigarette 
vendors on strike and even 
the water turned off after 
2 p.m. because of a 
drought. Said Dublin bar- 
man Eddie Regan, who had 
come to see Ireland battle 
England: “We’re bored to 
tears—dying to get out of this city." In 
only a handful of incidents over the three 
| weeks did emotions lurch out of control. 
More than 400 fans were hauled in by au- 
thorities, most of them after clashes be- 
tween English and Italian supporters in 
the Adriatic resort of Rimini. In all, 262 
English and at least 52 West German visi- 
tors have been expelled from the country. 

Meantime, the game worked its magic 
| around the world, bringing some coun- 
tries to near dormancy, except in front of 
the radio or TV. At the European Com- 
munity summit in Dublin, everyone from 
doormen to diplomats crowded around 
TV sets, which normally display briefing 
schedules. One session was brought to a 
halt so that those in attendance could 
watch the end of the Ireland-Romania 
match. In Bangladesh a 
power station was attacked 
| by angry fans when the 
electricity went off during 
the Argentina-Cameroon 
match; NATO recalled its 
AWACS planes to base in 
Sicily earlier than usual so 
that aircrews could follow 
the games. A despondent 
fan in the Egyptian town of 
Damietta committed sui- 
cide after the national 
squad was eliminated. Oth- 
ers found a different kind 
of release. Said an inmate 
viewer in the San Vittore 
prison near Milan: “We es- 
cape for a minute, with our 
heads." Benedictine monks 
in the Abbey of Montecas- 
sino, who normally don't 
watch TV, received special 
permission to tune in the 
matches. Even Pope John 
Paul II, a soccer player in 
his school days in Poland, 
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Showing the flag: Roman backers display their national colors 


cut short a visit to a Roman parish on 
opening day, saying he would not “even 
try to compete with the national duty to 
be sitting in front of the television." 

For Italians, the Cup turned into a fes- 
tival all their own. During matches, the 
voices of commentators snapped like fire- 
crackers through the empty streets and de- 
serted squares in towns and villages up and 
down the boot; cheers erupted from every 
house after a goal. With each victory of the 
national team, Rome exploded into a delir- 
ium of honking horns and fans cavorting in 
fountains until the wee hours. Observed 
columnist Franco Ferrara of Corriere dello 
Sport: “There could be a coup d'état and 
no one would even bother to defend the 
state." 

For all Italy's splendid showing, the 


Viking power: a Swedish aficionado cheers on his overmatched team 
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in the second round. Yugoslavia reach 
the quarterfinals and battled Arsen | 
through two overtime periods, only to ig 
3-2 on penalty kicks. 

The sheer élan of African ѕос |2 
charmed nearly everyone and provided 
glimpse, perhaps, of the game's future 
rection. With its upset victories over A 
gentina and Colombia, playing with ¿fi 
speed and grace not seen since the Bra |: 
ians last won the Cup in 1970, Cameros ors 
became the first team from its continent? 
reach the quarterfinals. One of the т 
reasons: the gifted feet and slick movest 
striker Roger Milla, who, at the ripe 
age of 38, came out of semiretirement 
play in the Cup. In Cameroon's 2-1 vict 
over Colombia, Milla sneaked behi 
goalkeeper Rene Higuita (called el Lav 
for his unorthodox ventu? 
out of the penalty area) 
tore toward the ип” 
net with the ball de] 
slammed home his ie 
goal of the Cup. 000% |. 
the quarterfinals, h 
tied for second pl 
scoring after КТ 
kia’s Tomas Sku if 
had five tallies. ism 
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ago in Mexico, Morocco defeated a 
ned Portugese squad and held Eng- 
nd and Poland to first-round draws. In 
Algeria provided a first-round shock 
feating West Germany, while Camer- 
«went unbeaten through the opening 
und, even drawing with Italy, the eventu- 
1 champion. But Camer- 
% performance this 
cooked the canard 
there was something 
ental about previous 
Womances. “If no one 
about them, it’s be- 
10 one bothered to 
“out,” said columnist 
“tara. “European coach- 
“subbed African soccer 


"er bothered to go 
“арте” 
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three instead of two spots next time. Said 
David Phiri, chairman of the Zambian 
Football Federation: “Sooner or later they 
will have to change.” F.1.F.A.’s general sec- 
retary, Joseph Blatter, agreed. “Over the 
past ten years,” he said, “the gap between 
European and South American teams and 


Blatter w 
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Holland supporter is checked for alcohol and weapons 


Official once-over: a 
C-Q- 


Dutch boosters sport dreadlock hairdos like their hero Gullits 


the Third World has practically closed.” 


as blessedly benign about one 


of the tournament’s most embarrassing 


the U.S. The team would 


have done better, he said, if it had had “a 
coach with World Cup experience.” AJ- 
though they lost to the Italians by only one 


goal, the Americans are 
light-years away from be- 
coming the sort of host 
team that will add interest 
to the next Cup, which is to 
be held in the U.S. Said 
Graham Jones, editor of 
California-based Soccer In- 
ternational magazine: “It 
was naive college kids play- 
ing against real pros. It was 
boys against men.” 

Among the men else- 
where in this tournament, 
new and sometimes im- 
probable heroes leaped 
into the headlines. In addi- 
tion to the aging Milla, 
Egypt's previously un- 
known Hassan twins, Ibra- 
him and Hossam, displayed 
unexpected technical skills, 
Italian coach Azeglio Vi- 
cini called in substitute 
striker Salvatore Schillaci, 
25, when the team was 
floundering. The unherald- 
ed Schillaci, who was play- 
ing in Series B soccer in 
Sicily a year ago, quickly 
banged home four goals. 
Although his family affec- 
tionately calls him Totd, 
his fellow players have 
dubbed him un caprone, or 
tough goat, for his stubborn 
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playing style that harks back three decades. 

Some favorite squads headed back to 
the airports early—and for surprising rea- 
sons. Top-rated Brazil seemed to have for- 
gotten how to dance, and so this Cup was 
the swan song of the game’s most graceful 
dynasty. The winners of three previous tro- 
phies—a feat equaled only by Italy— 
played a gritty, Europeanized defense and 
were roundly denounced in Rio, including 
by the great Pelé, for abandoning their 
swerve and verve. In the 1970s most of Bra- 
zil’s stars played at home, where the samba 
was more important than the sweeper, 
where a pretty pass wins cheers. Now half 
the national selection plays on hard, fast 
and calculating European squads. Lament- 
ed the Jornal dos Sports: *We lost the Cups 
of ’82 and '86 playing with purest joy and 
went down with the honor of being called 
the best in the world. Never has Brazil seen 
such melancholy soccer as now.” 

The Soviet Union, among the closest- 
knit and best-drilled squads, played like 
sour borscht and was eliminated. It also 
suffered one of the most blatant instances 
of bad officiating in Cup history. During 
the decisive second game against Argenti- 
na, in which the Soviets were defeated 2-0, 


Sign of the times: calling more penalties 


they were denied what should have been a 
penalty kick. The Swedish referee, Erik 
Fredriksson, was apparently the only per- 
son in the Naples crowd of 63,000 who did 
not see Maradona deflect a Soviet shot-on 


After the Goals, the Gold 


nament have already changed hands. “The World Cup has be- 
come a big sales window for players,” says Antonio Caliendo, 
the leading Italian player agent. *Dozens of new, talented 
people will be signed on from Eastern Europe and Africa.” 
In mid-May Caliendo himself completed the most exper 
sive soccer transaction in history, a deal that will pay Fioren: 
tina star Roberto Baggio a reported $20 million over three 
years. The buyer, Fiat auto magnate Gianni Agnelli, who 
owns the Turin team Juventus, will pay the F 
$20 million transfer fee. The trade so angered Baggio be, 
that 1,000 of them clashed with police during a protest?" 
side club headquarters, resulting in 50 injuries. ^ 
however, the transactions have the enthusiastic € 
ment of all concerned. Says Mahmoud el Gohary, fonds 
soccer coach: “I hope our players will become р 
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Baggio after scoring: his is the richest soccer deal ever 


hen the folk of the mountain village of Telese, north of 
Naples, organized a party to celebrate the success of the 
Romanian soccer team in the first round of World Cup play, 
one of the guests to be honored turned up missing. While his 
teammates were drinking champagne, striker Marius Lacatus, 
26, was in Florence working out the details of his transfer from 

` Steaua Bucharest, his home club, to Italy’s Fiorentina. Laca- 
tus’ expected compensation: $350,000 for three years and a 
house in Florence. His Bucharest club, meanwhile, could earn 


$1.2 million in transfer fees. 


Lacatus is one of many players bought and sold during the 
past two months in what some are calling the biggest “slave 
" since Roman times. An estimated 300 talent scouts 
from around the world have descended on Italy to check out 
World Cup talent. Perhaps 50 of the 528 athletes in the tour- 
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in Europe because this is high-standard football a 


No area has benefited more from the wheeling and Wm 
than Eastern Europe, whose players in the past ha 
to join Western teams. Seven players and a 
signed on with Western squads. The bidding m 
fore the Cup, when Real Madrid signed the “Marat. gs 
Carpathians," Romanian midfielder Gheorghe 
three-year contract for more than $900,000 a у e the OP. | 
mania beat the Soviet Union and became 
Cinderella teams, the squad’s training camp ! 
à town of Bisceglie filled with scouts. 

So hot is the bidding that even some S€ 
sell their talents. “After playing for so many 
have gained nothing from soccer,” said Roger 
Cameroon Lions’ star. He added wit 
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Ricoh has been designated an official sponsor of the 
1992 Olympic Games. 
However, our sponsorship of the Games goes far beyon 
supplying fax equipment 
Ricoh is now develop 
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Sports Federations and IOC member 
global communications network. 
The modern Olympics have always promised an OPPO | tet 
tunity for global unity through friendly competition: 
And now, Ricoh is proud to share in this greater 2 
purpose of the Games by helping to link people gom 
with the assistance of our com- 
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yoichi Matsumoto of C. Itoh visits 10 countries in 
four months seeking opportunities for capital 
investment. In Hong Kong, Linda Liu of Olympus 
tries to balance her Chinese pragmatism with the 
nese decision-making process. And at the Sydney 
pese School, Australian and Japanese students mix 
ges as they mix paints in art class, 
| These are some of the faces of Japanese investment in 
he Asia Pacific— faces often obscured by the statistics 
pumped out to size and explain Japan's financial and 
integic commitment to the Pacific Rim. It's not sur- 


pising. Numbers like the following tend to cast a long 
| Майот, They also tend to make complex relationships 
uim ippear deceptively simple. l 
dod" п Is now the world's third largest investing coun- 
y behind the U.S. and U.K., according to Tokyo Finance 
E istry figures. Japanese investment in 1989 was $67,540 
ie p à whopping 43.6 percent from fiscal 1988. 
К Hal investments from fiscal 1986 to 1988 exceed the 


bei ү» value of all investment in the period from 1951 
faind | i This sudden increase has attracted attention, par- 
arly in Australia, where press reports have empha- 


(|, "ceased Japanese participation in real estate 
1 oP | testment; 


n. lun ар А 
55 aside, investment patterns are also changing — 


ta шу in Asia 
i і 
E the United States received 475 percent of 
[ f tten total investments, Europe 194 percent, Asia 11.5 
| T Oceania 57 percent. Investment in Asia has 
ji Sing Steadily, with the most dramatic growth occur- 
ү i ч nations. They have claimed a larger 
CN pe partly at the expense of newly industri- 
C) ч "90165 (NIEs) such as Korea, Taiwan and Hong 
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JAPAN IN THE ASIA PACIFIC 
CHANGING ROLES, 
PATTERNS AND PARTNERS 


By John Back 


shortages, industrial disputes and frequent currency 
appreciations. 

As one example, South Korean automaker Hyundai 
Motors last year suffered a 22 percent production loss due 
to industrial disputes. As of this writing, Hyundai workers 
were again striking in support of demands for a 19 per- 
cent wage hike and shorter working hours. 

Another blow to NIEs was the decision of the US. to 
remove them from its list of Generalized Special Purchas- 
ing Clause (GSP) countries, while leaving ASEAN countries 
to enjoy GSP benefits with low export tariffs on goods 
manufactured by Japan in ASEAN countries for export to 
the US. 

However, the economic tigers of Asia have not had their 
claws pulled. Even as the pace of Japanese investment in 
NIEs has started to slow, the investment by these coun- 
tries in other markets has increased. Now NIEs and Japan 
are partners and competitors in the world market. 

In Taiwan, the Cabinet has just approved a proposal to 
legalize indirect investment in China by local businesses. 
Despite a long-standing investment ban, local authorities 
estimate that $1 billion has been channeled across the 
Taiwan Strait for various investment projects in 
recent years. Legal transshipment through Hong Kong 
accounted for another $34 billion in trade between 
Taiwan and China last year. 

Significantly, NIEs are now looking to fresh fields for 
precisely the same reason as Japan did just a decade ago. 
They are in search of more competitively priced labor and 
raw materials, and new markets for their products. 

This is economic reality, not economic imperialism. 
Given the pace of development in the Asia Pacific, coun- 
tries which are now heard criticizing Japan and the more 
aggressive NIE investors will ultimately tread the same 
path as they move from dependence on agriculture and 
raw material exports, to simple processing, to industriali- 
zation. As per capita income increases and domestic con- 


sumption grows, then peaks, they too will be in Search _ 
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of international markets. 
The connections they make will be global. They will 


become friends, partners, dependents and competitors... 
sometimes all with the same people at the same time. And 
Japan will certainly be playing these multiple roles in the 
region. 

Nihon Keizai Shimbun is establishing its own techni- 
cal connection with the region. The leading economic 
newspaper will soon be printing an international edition 
in Singapore. 

Pages made up in Tokyo will be digitalized and sent by 
satellite to Singapore for printing. International editions 
are already published in this manner in New York, Los 
Angeles and the Netherlands. 

The Asia Pacific offers perhaps the ultimate example 
of globally connected cultures, technology and commerce. 


One example is the “Orbital Engine Company» 
Ralph Sarich. The Australian-born son of | 
immigrant, Sarich gave up Selling industria) Ugo 
20 years ago to develop an orbital engine w 
be cleaner and more efficient than any car 
created. 

Orbital Engine Company is today tooling u 
duction plant for the new engine in the А 
reportedly near agreement with European, т 
Japanese automakers on licensing of the new eng 
technology. If the Japanese buy, it will be the fr a E. 
that a manufacturer in that country has bought E "m 
technology from outside. India’s Bajaj Auto has al 
signed up. 

Meanwhile, Sarich’s headquarters remain in Perth 
Western Australia. 
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DIRECT INVESTMENT 87 [EY ay XD in d 
BY JAPANESE milion 
COMPANIES IN EAST ASIA СООДА КЕС ОК МО. ОР ATUS NO. OF Value VALUE GROWTH X in 
PROJECTS PROJECTS RATE (%) am 
(Units: Projects, $ million) This 1 
TAIWAN 268 367 | 234 372 14 3 
SOUTH KOREA 166 647 153 483 -253 te regi 
HONG KONG 261 1,072 335 1,662 55,0 nani 
tns fr 

SINGAPORE 182 494 197 747 51.2 

INDONESIA 67 545 84 586 7.5 

THAILAND 192 250 382 859 243.6 

MALAYSIA, 64 163 108 387 1374 

THE PHILIPPINES 18 72 34 134 86.1 

ASEAN TOTAL 523 1,524 805 2,713 78.0 

CHINA 101 1,226 170 296 -753 

EAST ASIA TOTAL 1,319 4,836 1,697 5,526 14.3 

ALL REGION TOTAL 4,584 33,364 6,076 47,022 40.9 


Source: Ministry of Finance 


MOTIVATION FOR OVERSEAS INVESTMENT BY JAPANESE COMPANIES 


INVESTMENT IN NIES 0 20 40 60 80 100 


Low labor costs 

Enlarging market 

Export to third country 
Seeking good partners 
Reexport to Japan 
Incentives offered by host 
Import/export regulations 


Locate near raw materials 


Source: Ministry of Trade & Industry 
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an has become a senior partner 
rowing new business—Asia 
pacific Inc. Maturing economies draw 
Japan from manufacturing to the 
г sector... and breed some feisty 
ne tors for their former mentor. 
‚г me, the essence of business... is 
facturing,” Sony Corp. Chairman 
yio Morita recently told a group of 
sess school graduates in the US. 
|; certainly the essence of Japanese 
шев in the Asia Pacific—in terms of 
Шу, but not in size of investment. In 
ви, Japanese companies invested $2,370 
ili in the manufacturing sector in 
{a in fiscal 1988, and $2,983 million 
anon-manufacturing areas. 
This reflects the rapid development of 
te region. Just over a decade ago, large 
manufacturers were moving their opera- 
tins from Japan to Asia simply to take 
aantage of low labor costs. Now small 
їй medium-size companies are relocat- 
E. but not solely in search of cheap 
"NT. 
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ASIA PACIFIC INC. 


Ministry of Trade, the main reasons given 
by Japanese companies for investment in 
newly industrialized economies (NIEs) and 
ASEAN countries were low labor costs, de- 
velopment of new markets, opportunities 
for export to third countries and the 
establishment of partnerships with local 
companies. 

The “non-manufacturing” category in- 
cludes agriculture, resource development, 
construction, commerce and financial 
services, transport and real estate, 

In Australia, the swing to finance, insur- 
ance, property, and business services is 
particularly obvious. The Australia-Japan 
Economic Institute notes that in the se- 
cond half of the 1980s 47 percent of the 
Japanese companies established in Austra- 
lia were involved in these fields, whereas 
in the first half of the decade most activi- 
ty was centered in the mining and whole- 
sale trade sectors. 


oing Financial Markets 


Hong Kong—traditionally the Asia 
Pacific's financial powerhouse—is grap- 
pling with the 1997-related issues of brain 
drain, labor shortages, spiralling salaries, 
and loss of business confidence. Despite 
losing some ground to Singapore, the 
Colony is still high on the list of Japanese 
financial institutions—they account for 
56 percent of the total assets in the mone- 
tary system. 

Japanese banks are increasingly in- 
volved in syndicated lending for infra- 
structure development projects, and 
globalized securities companies like 
Nomura Securities are helping to develop 
fledgling Asian financial markets. 

Nomura has wholly-owned subsidiaries 
in Hong Kong, Singapore and Jakarta, and 
representative offices in Bangkok, Kuala 
Lumpur and Seoul. 

A Nomura official says, “We are helping 
to build and promote the relatively under- 
developed financial markets in this region 
by exporting Japanese financial products 
to local investors, and also by introducing 
Japanese investors to Asian products. 
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Causeway Bay, Hong Kong. Retail stores are 
the most visible face of Japanese investment 
in Hong Kong. 


"Japanese institutional investors are very 
experienced in the U.S. and European 
markets, but need more help in Asia. Of 
course the Asian securities markets are 
still too small to absorb large quantities 
of Japanese capital, but we're here for the 
long term and I'm confident that we'll see 
growth." 

The Mitsui Taiyo Kobe Bank Lid.— 
created in April this year through the 
merger of Mitsui Bank and Taiyo Kobe 
Bank—is playing a similar regional role. 
It is the second largest bank in the world 
in terms of assets, and works through 
offices in Hong Kong, Singapore and other 
regional centers. 

"We're now seeing a completely differ- 
ent pattern of trade and investment in 
this region.” says Tsuneo Ikeda, managing 
director and general manager of the 
bank's Asia and Oceania Division. 

“Up to now, the majority of movements 
has been vertical—from Japan to other 
nations in the region, with little mutual 
activity between those countries. But there 
are more lateral relationships developing 

as NIE nations join Japan as investors in 
Asia.” he says. 
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Tsuneo Ikeda, Managing Director & General 
Manager, Asia & Oceania, Mitsui Taiyo Kobe 
Bank. “...let’s not exclude nations from outside 
the Asia-Pacific.” 


"But he cautions, "while we'll all 
benefit from encouraging and serving 
these new relationships within the region, 
let's not exclude nations outside the area. 
We should be welcoming investments 
from Japan, the U.S., and Europe with 
equal enthusiasm.” 


Qu Investment Taps Growth 


À recent study sponsored by Fuji Bank 
prediets a slower growth of Japanese in- 
dusiry this financial year, with a soften- 
ing of the yen, interest rate hikes and a 
slight weakening of demand. The study 
indicates that differences in Japanese 
companies' ability to diversify and depen- 
dence on debt will be the great levelers. 

Trading giant C. Itoh & Company has 
started to reform itself in response to 
these pressures, and to take account of 
changing political and economic relation- 
ships within the Asia Pacific area. 

C. Itoh started in 1858 as a textile retail- 
er and built itself into one of Japan’s top 
sogo shosha (general trading companies) 
with interests in machinery, metals. food, 

commodities, energy, chemicals, construc- 
tion and many other industries. Now the 
company is changing again—this time 
from a traditional trading company into 
a globally integrated corporation. 
One of its new business areas: capital 


investment. C. Itoh & Company has just 
established C. Itoh (Asia) Private Ltd., with 


twin offices in Singapore and Hong Kong. 

Margins on direct and third country 
trading are diminishing as an increasing 
number of traders seek market share with 
price cuis. Faced with the prospect of 
sluggish growth in its traditional area 
of expertise, C. Itoh went in search of a 
new business area and found it in capi- 
tal investment. 

The global trader already has a second 
network of partnerships and joint ven- 
tures in the Asia Pacific. Its new invest- 
ment company has deep pockets and is 
looking to spend up to $50 million over 
the next few years on further developing 
that network through equity participation 
in existing companies, establishment of 
new joint ventures, and even such high- 
risk, high-return activities as advancing 
venture capital. 

Says C. Itoh (Asia) Managing Director 
Kyoichi Matsumoto, “This business is new 
to C. Itoh but the outlook is very good. In 
our first five months of operation we iden- 
tified over 60 promising projects in the 
region, ranging from joint venture trad- 
ing companies to venture capital projects 
to real estate.” 


(Joint Ventures Open Doors 


In developing countries, joint ventures 
can help make virtues out of necessities. 
Until December 1988, the Indonesian 
government would not allow overseas 
companies to establish trading organiza- 
tions within its borders. That restriction 
has been lifted and foreign investors are 
now permitted to form joint ventures with 
local firms solely to export Indonesian 
goods. C. Itoh (Asia) has established C. Itoh 
Indonesia Export with 20 percent equity 
participation from Indonesian partners to 
export local products such as plywood and 
textiles to world markets. 

Japanese investors are often accused of 
exploiting cheap labor in Asian markets. 
This argument overlooks the value of tech- 
nology transfer, job creation and, most 
importantly, the control exercised by host 
governments—most have developed strin- 
gent legislative and regulatory safeguards 
and terms and conditions on government 
contracts which build their countries even 
as they control foreign investment. 

The Telephone Organization of Thailand 
will this year award a massive contract for 
a 3 million line expansion of the coun- 
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Explains Minoru Nakamura, denen 
manager of marketing and | 
Nissan Motor's Asia and Oceania 0) ї 
tions Group, "It's a matter of combining | 
strengths. We have the product and m 
nology, and our local partners have ti] 
marketing skills and knowledge, Sucha 
relationship also leaves us the option d 
equity participation .in future if bù 
parties agree, 

"For example, if regulations on loa 
content were to change it could placea 
heavy capital investment burden on our 
local partners. In that situation № 
would be able to supply additional ш 
ing if required, within the government 
regulations on foreign investment. А ti 
same time we would be contributing V 
local industry by encouraging the det 
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BASED ON 


_ CULTURAL EXCHANGE 


It is a great pleasure for me to return to 
Japan for the Pacific Music Festival together 
with the London Symphony Orchestra and their 


President, Leonard Bernstein. We 


both share our wholehearted devotion 


to young musicians world-wide. 
What a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for all of us! 


Michael Tilson Thomas 


i | PACIFIC MUSIC FESTIVAL (PMF) From June 26 to July 13, and Pacific Composers Conference at SAPPORO ART PARK alls in Sa 
2 if Dl | rstospo SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA JAPAN CONCERTS WITH LEONARD BERNSTEIN AND M N es 


Strengthening “Cultural Links” is 
Nomura’s contribution to each society’s future. 


ZENSHIP 


MICHAEL TILSON THOMAS. From July 10 to July 22 in Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Kyoto and Osaka, 


Our ability to adapt rapidly to changing conditions in global markets 
in order to satisfy the financial needs of our clients, is not Nomura’s 
only achievement. 

By strengthening the cultural links connecting our global network, 
Nomura is working to meet specific needs in each diverse society. 
Cultural exchange seeks to further cultural development in all 
societies. This Summer, Nomura is giving sponsorship to “Leonard 
Bernstein, Michael Tilson Thomas and the London Symphony 
Orchestra” at the Pacific Music Festival in Japan, from June 26th to 
July 13th. At this prestigious international gathering, young musicians 
will get the opportunity to develop their musical talents under the 
guidance of many of the world’s foremost instructors-including both 
Maestros themselves. 

Through contributions to London’s renowned Tate Gallery, the 
National Gallery of Arts in Washington and the Nomura Gallery in 
Montreal’s Botanical Gardens, Nomura has established important 
“Cultural Links” for many different societies. 

Since 1986, Nomura has been a major contributor to programs at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and New York University, 
designed to enhance understanding of the international financial 


markets. 


Corporate Citizenship — composing a better world for all. 
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HE NOMURA SECURITIES CO., LTD. 
1-9-1, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, 103 Japan. 
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combining strengths...” 


opment of a local vendor network.’ 

In Malaysia in 1983, Mitsubishi Motors 
established a joint venture company called 
PROTON with the Heavy Industry Corpo- 
ration of Malaysia (HICOM) to produce the 
Saga sedan. The Saga began with a local 
content of only 18 percent but by the end 
of 1990 that will be up to 72 percent. The 
vehicle is tops in domestic sales and is 
also exported to other Asian countries and 
the United Kingdom. 

Similarly, Mitsubishi contributed equity 
and technical knowhow to a venture with 
South Koreas Hyundai Motor Company to 
produce the Pony Excel compact—now a 
successful export to the U.S. 


Quo Pains For Partners 


While local industry and labor forces of 
NIE and developing couniries benefit from 
the Japanese presence in the medium 
term, there are some growing pains to be 
suffered in the long term. 

Says Niramol] Kriengsakpichit, a market- 
ing manager for an international tech- 
nology company in Bangkok, "There is 
no doubt that overseas investment in 
Thailand boosts our economy and helps 
develop our industry at a rapid rate. But 
the problem comes in the longer term 
after local workers have developed their 

skills and been trained in the new tech- 
nology. 

"After some years of experience they 
want to progress to middle management 

of their organization, and higher. But to 
be realistic very few can make it because 


the general level of education in this 


country is still not high enough. Also 


there can be a language problem, and 


Minoru Nakamura, General Manager, Marketing & Sales, Asia and 
Oceania Operations Group, Nissan Motor Co. "It's a matter of 


even some nationalism among the foreign 
managers. All this can breed frustration 
among local workers and professionals.” 

Tadashi Yamanouchi, Japan Airlines 
vice-president and regional manager for 
Hong Kong and Macao, says, "It is impor- 
tant to involve local workers in decision- 
making as much as possible. At JAL, we 
use a Japanese style of management so 
that means lots of group discussions 
where everyone has a chance to con- 
tribute. 

"However, while working in groups, it is 
important to identify leaders who can be 
groomed for high levels of responsibilities. 

“Our intention to promote more capa- 
ble local staff to key posts could only be 
achieved with the joint efforts of both the 
management and the staff.’ 

Although Australia is an industrialized 
country with a well-educated workforce, 
and is relatively open to foreign invest- 
ment, its inefficient manufacturing sector 
poses other challenges for Japanese 
manufacturers—particularly in the auto 
industry. 

The Australian automotive industry is 
being overhauled under the supervision of 
Senator John Button, Minister for Trade 
and Industry. The Button Plan, as it is 
known, aims to reduce the original five 
Australian-based car manufacturers— 
which includes three Japanese makers—to 
three companies or groups producing a 
rationalized model line. 

To stimulate the local component sup- 
ply industry the government requires 85 
percent local content in all vehicles made 
in Australia—the highest ratio in the 
world. Any shortfall must be made up in 
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Tadashi Yamanouchi, Vice President & Regional Manager, 
Macao, Japan Airlines. “...we can certainly put local peopl 
to take over as soon as possible.” 
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the form of export credits, granted fir | 
products or components manufactured iy | 
Australia and exported. 

Mitsubishi manufactures the Magna se 
dan at its plant in Adelaide and Manages 
an 81 percent local content. The 4 per 
deficit (based on the wholesale price of 
the vehicle) is made up through ile 
export of aluminum cylinder heads 
manufactured by Mitsubishi Motos 
Australia and exported to the Japan 
parent company. 

Export credits are also accumulated f 
the shipment of engine parts, tires ші 
bearings, and any excess credit points а? 
applied to exemption from Australas 
steep 40 percent import duty on impor 
ed Mitsubishi models. 


(ASEAN Shares The Load 


In ASEAN countries, Mitsubishi opera 
what it calls an ASEAN Complement 
Scheme. The scheme allows d 
small plants in ASEAN countries " 
crease production runs (0 more s 
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2 MITSUI TAIYO KOBE BANK 


Head Office: 3-1, Kudan Minami 1-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100-91, Japan 
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_ EARTHSHAKING DEVELOPM 


JUST ANOTHER DAY’S WORK AT KDD 


(¢ hat does KDD mean to a major 
Ws investment bank active in 
the Japanese market? At our firm, 


we absolutely must have a stable network of 
high-speed telecommunications. When the San 
Francisco earthquake hit last year and com- 
munications with the U.S. were in chaos, our firm 
and our customers could have been more than 
just inconvenienced. KDD took instant action to 
find alternate overseas circuits. They saved the 
day—and a lot more.” 

In his hour of need, Robert Bush, who manages 
his company’s high-technology telecom system 
in Tokyo, turned for help to KDD (international 
telecommunications company of Japan). Because 
he and thousands of other firms know 
that a quick call to Japan’s first and largest pro- 
vider of overseas telecommunications will get 
what Bush describes as a “relentless search for 
solutions” by the people at KDD. 


TELECOM TIDAL WAVE 

Warding off disaster is just part of the challenge 
of keeping global lines of communication open 
and expanding. The number of overseas phone 
calls handled by KDD has grown by over a thou- 
sand percent during the past decade. In 1989 
alone, the company processed more than 317 mil- 
lion calls—from offices and homes, car phones 
and public telephones. From remote African out- 
posts and ships on the high seas. And often from 
computer to computer. 

The explosion in cross-border communications 
means users must increase their reach and still cut 
costs. That calls for major technological break- 
throughs and something even more important: 
new services that get the most out of them. 

KDD is redrawing our world with new accom- 
plishments in both. It has developed and laid a 
$600 million trans-Pacific optical-fiber cable, 
jointly with American project - partner AT&T. This 
strand, which can carry almost ten times more 
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telephone circuits than the highest-capacity cable 
of the old type, entered service last year. Tied into 
a similar cable across the Atlantic, it is now a digital 
bridge for computers, faxes, video-conference 
images and common phone calls spanning Asia, 
the South Pacific, Canada, the U.S. and Europe. 
KDD is now at work laying a second digital cable. 

And what about the service? Just ask Robert 
Bush. His firm's Tokyo office is an example of 
how global corporations are themselves expand- 
ing with the new communications of the 1990s. 
"The amount of data we alone send and receive 
is mind-boggling,” says Bush, whose job it is to 
know which carrier can best serve his firm's 
interests. "Because of things like earthquakes, we 
have to provide as much diversity in our voice 
and data network as possible. On a day-to-day 
basis we use satellite circuits, terrestrial routes, 
and the new Pacific Ocean cable. We must adopt 
new technologies as they become available, and 
KDD has helped us stay at the forefront of those 
developments." 
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EVERYBODY WINS 

Whether it’s stretching cable across ocean 
floors or routing messages through soaring satel- 
lites, global telecommunications is, like politics, 
the art of the possible. No single organization 
can afford the staggering cost of building and 
maintaining the world-connecting networks. In 
ап age of trade frictions and national realign- 
ments, it is encouraging that 30 communications 
carriers in 15 countries pulled together to lay 
the first optical-fiber cable. The next one will 
involve an even greater number of participating 
countries. 

Cooperation, then, is the first step in commu- 
nications. At KDD, it is an ongoing process of 
reaching out. As early as 1957, KDD began support- 
ing a training program in Japan for telecommuni- 
cations professionals from advancing countries. 
Thirty-three years later, they're still coming. 
Today, according to Yozo Kohno, head of the 
firm's Office of International Cooperation, KDD 
regularly holds six training programs, includ- 
ing "International Telecommunication Services" 
and "Satellite Communication Engineering." 

In 1989 KDD accepted 85 participants from 47 
countries for training. "They're teaching us the 
very latest technology,’ says guest student and 
engineer Rowland Mhlanga of the Zimbabwe 
Posts and Telecommunications Corporation. "And 
] like their business-like stance. Because it's very 
important for my country to build not just a sys- 
tem that works, but one that’s efficient and cost- 
effective.” 

Mhlanga especially values the overview of 
all technologies that KDD teaches him. “When 
you're buying a system,” he says, “you need to 
know what's out there." 

KDD also sends its own specialists to countries 
that need them, offering help in such areas as 
satellite communications and international tel- 
ephone exchange systems. But the flow of people 
doesn’t stop there. Each year employee exchanges 
are carried out between Japan and 10 other 
countries under a technical cooperation plan. 

KDD’s high technical and maintenance ш 
ards attract requests from a variety of countries 
for consulting by KDD experts. The company 1$ 
now under contract, for example, to consult on 
the Basic Communications Project in the Comoro 
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Islands and also on a major Telephone Exchange 
Facilities Expansion Project in Myanmar (formerly 
Burma.) Other consulting is being done in Indo- 
nesia and the Philippines. 


TWO BOTTOM LINES 

VENUS-P is KDD's originally developed net- 
work that links computers internationally at higher 
speeds and lower cost. But it has turned out 
to be far more than just another business tool. 
Students at Tokyo’s Asahi Junior High School 
are using VENUS-P as an electronic mail system 
to share thoughts and learning experiences with 
youngsters at Garth Hill School and St. Andrew's 
College in the U.K. 

“On December 22, 1987, we sent our first mes- 
sage to the British host computer system via 
KDD Venus-P” recalls teacher Yoshiro Ito. "The 
very next day we found a reply from Garth Hill 
School waiting for us. Our kids were deeply im- 
pressed.” Other schools are joining in, breaking 
through the traditional barriers of time and 
distance, learning about different cultures in ways 
they had never dreamed possible. 

As KDD's Yozo Kohno puts it: “There's so much 
more to this business than sending data and voices 
from one place to another. The real satisfaction is 
knowing that were helping people come closer 
to each other.” 

Robert Bush, viewing matters from the cus- 
tomer's side, sees it another way. "From a profit 
standpoint, KDD will offer solutions that some- 
times are more to our benefit than theirs. You 
simply have to like that kind of care.” 


б KDD 


Overseas Communications Japan 


* Tokyo(3)347-6937 

*New York(212)832-3550 
*Geneva(22)7341940 
*Düsseldorfí(211)353218 
*Brussels(2)511-3116 
*Seoul(2)778-7766 

*Hong Kong(5)256333 
*Sydney(2)231-2617 

* Washington(202)944-7900 
*London(1)379-7878 
*Rome(6)678-6290 


*Singapore(222)1692 
*Beijing(1)512-6222 
*Jakarta(21)578-2819 
*Buenos Aires(1)322-3911 
*San Francisco(415)267-5900 
*Paris(1)47206443 
*Madrid(1)577-4158 
*Bangkok(2)236-0232 
*Shanghai(21)20-2129 
*Cairo(2)769559 
*Sao Paulo(11)284-9377 — 
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regional market and source of compo- 
nents, rather than managing on a frag- 
mented, country by country basis. 

However, the president of Toyota Motor 
Corp. of Australia, Robert Johnston, is not 
content with merely exporting com- 
ponents. 

“Our ambition is to export complete ve- 
hicles, but until Australian industry can 
match world quality standards, we just 
cannot do it in any significant volume. 
Having said that, we have to admit there 
are some limitations. 

“For a start, we are manufacturing for 
such a small market that it is difficult to 
generate the volumes necessary to justi- 
fy the latest manufacturing technology. In 
Australia, there is a market for 130,000 
units of small 4-cylinder cars. Of those, 
50,000 are imported so that leaves three 
manufacturers competing for their share 
of just 80,000 units. It’s just impossible to 
amortize the cost of tooling up over one- 
third of 80,000 units.” 

Johnston admires a recent Ford-Mazda 
venture which has started to manufacture 
small sports cars in Australia for export 
to the US. 


"It's a great idea,” he says. "They iden- 
tified a market for about 30,000 units per 
year. An American plant generally won't 
tool up for less than 200,000, but they can 
manufacture that volume in Australia 


Kazuo Yoshida, Manager, Oceania Group, 
Office of International Business, Mitsubishi 
Motors. Mitsubishi’s Magna sedan is made in 
Australia with 81% local content. 
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Toyota Corolla. Made in Australia using the Toyota Production System: 


Robert Johnston, President of Toyotá Australia. 
“We need to do more on chasing niche 
markets...” 


Hoge 4 


Takashi Sonobe, General Manager, ASEAN 
Department, Office of International Business, 
Mitsubishi Motors. ASEAN plants crank up 
volumes to manufacture components for a 
regional market. 
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In 1988 Toyota's Australian organi 
joined General Motors Holdens io 
a joint, venture called United Australis 
Automotive Industries Ltd. The ; 
venture aims to coordinate the desis 
engineering and product strategie 
the two partners, and to make the me 
effective use of their Australian produdiz 
facilities. 
Similarly, Mitsubishi Motor Corp. bugi 
out the assets of an ailing Chrysler Aw 
tralia in 1980. Nissan has a product shë 
ing arrangement with Ford Australia, a 
Ford also has an association with Mau 
but no joint venture has yet been form 


ting Local Suppliers 


Juggling the economies of high viu: 
production with the available market a: 
labor force, and high quality compone 
suppliers, is not a balancing act u“ 
to the automotive industry. 
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Akira Kuroda, General Manager, Fujitsu Singapore. 
development load among countries where talent is easier to find.” 


business communications systems, and 
also acts as lead facility for an assembly 
operation run by another Japanese com- 
pany based in Malaysia. The Malaysian 
plant assembles small business communi- 
cations systems for attachment to Fujitsu 
PABX systems manufactured in the US. 

The Malaysia-based company is a sub- 
sidiary of one of Fujitsu Japan’s key sup- 
pliers. Most components are procured 
locally, except for printed circuit boards, 
which are sourced in Singapore. Similar- 
ly, the Singapore assembly operation uses 
mostly local components with the excep- 
tion of microprocessors, which are sup- 
plied by Fujitsu Japan. 

Fujitsu’s Singapore plant is a sister 
facility of its Oyama, Japan, factory and 
soon an on-line data link will be estab- 
lished between the two to share daily 
information on inventory levels, parts 
supplies, and quality and production yield 
data. 

Further north, on the outskirts of Bang- 
kok, Fujitsu has just opened a new plant 
to produce electronic components for 
export to Japan. The components will be 
used in Japanese production of telecom- 
munications, computer printers, office 
automation, and camera and video 
equipment. The finished products will 
be exported to the U.S., Europe and back 

to Asia. 


Mss- Border Partners 


In Hong Kong, a similar relationship ex- 
ists between two Olympus plants— one on 
an industrial estate in the New Territories, 
and one over the border in China, accord- 
ing to Taku Miyasaka, director and general 


"We split the 
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manager of Olympus Hong Kong Ltd. 
The Hong Kong factory acts as a lead 
plant for the Chinese facility. Tooling, 
manufacturing, assembly and final testing 
operations which require a high level of 
technology are done in Hong Kong. Then 
sub-assemblies and locally-procured com- 
ponents are shipped to the Chinese plant, 
which uses local labor at reasonable cost 
to manage the more labor-intensive as- 
sembly operations, Miyasaka explains. 
The Hong Kong plant is used for teach- 
ing Japanese quality and production 
management techniques to Chinese wor- 
kers and supervisors, and also for final 


A new name on the Hong Kong skyline. 
Olympus consolidates itself in Hong Kong with 
a new harborside neon sign, and twin plants in 
China and the New Territories. 


Pens a new plant j 
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testing prior to export. High-tech com 
nents such as microprocessors are impr 
ed from Olympus plants and vendors i 
Japan, but most other parts are procu] 
locally. 

While Asia gives Japan access to wiliy 
hands for manufacturing, the region 
well-educated cadre of professionals i 
also helping to make up for а shortag 
of talent at home. For example, jis 
Singapore engineers are developij 
specialized software to run switching s 
tems. The software is exported to Jap 
to be integrated into the final produt 
before being on-sold to worldwide d 


o 
Taku Miyasaka, General Mara edit 
Hong Kong (seated). Overseer cy ipte 
manufacturing in Hong Kong; 

assembly in China. 
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You Dictate the Design of Our Cars 


Шаш Е à : А 
| be Ene a triangle whose three points represent employing all our technological and design resources 
"hy jı Dance, beauty and comfort. Then imagine in working towards that end, we always bear in mind 
EN the Center of that triangle. What you have that a car's final design can have real significance 
Ay. ate pictur . : car. only when it is based on your actual requirements. 
„зз е of the design of a Nissan y : 2 р 
Lats pe you practically dictate the design of Take the Nissan UV-X, for instance. A typical example 
nom the Styling to the body structure, the of our unique design approach, this advanced working 
h prototype offers you top-rate performance, top-class 
tion, ey SAU mined with styling and top-grade comfort all rolled into one. And, 
Jj, tnd. erything is deter like all Nissan cars, its design is centered on you. 
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tomers. 
Explains Fujitsu Singapore General 


Manager Akira Kuroda, “Our Singaporean 
engineers are well educated, have deve- 
loped specialized product knowledge and 
know the local market requirements 
and planned applications. It is extremely 
difficult to recruit enough software en- 
gineers in Japan, so we manage to over- 
come this problem by splitting the 
development load among several countries 
such as Singapore.” 

The company uses the same techniques 
to develop English-language manuals, 
teaching materials, videos and self-teach 
computer programs for installers and 
| users of its switching equipment. 

i Says Kuroda, "The language skills of lo- 
|| cal professionals are used to develop train- 
|' ing materials which are on-sold to Fujitsu 
||. Japan, repackaged with the product and 
Mi sold back to customers in Singapore and 
"li other English-speaking countries.” 

| In Australia, NEC Information Systems 
iH pursues a similar strategy. The wholly- 
| owned subsidiary of NEC Japan has estab- 
11 lished a software development center in 
Brisbane, capital of the northeastern 
Australian state of Queensland. The center 
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employs local programmers to write plat- 
form software for NEC's mid-range and 
mainframe computer products—currently 
for the local market, but as the center ex- 
pands it will produce software for export 
to the U.S. and Europe. 


raiza, Localized Or Both? 


There are two well-used words which 
crop up in any discussion of Japan's 
manufacturing and marketing presence in 
the Asia Pacific— globalization and locali- 
zation. Unfortunately, precise definitions 
are not heard as regularly as the words 
themselves. 

When Hiroshi Saito, president of Nippon 
Steel Corp., describes his company as 
global, few can argue his definition. 
Nippon Steel is the largest steel com- 
pany in the world. Wherever there are 
raw materials, a market or a manufac- 
turing center for steel or steel products 
and related services, Nippon Steel will 
be there. 

Yet, says Saito, Nippon Steel is also a 
localized company. He gives as an exam- 
ple a joint venture with Inland Steel Inc. 
in the U.S. The two companies have set 
up a cold-rolled sheet production plant 


Hiroshi Saito, President, Nippon Steel Hiroshi 
Corporation. “Our scope is global... (but our) | Pn 
joint ventures are local” 


largely to service the U.S. auto indusin,| eri 
which of course includes major Japane | PWC 
automakers. the loc 

“Our scope is global,” says Saito “w | Tl tl 
that joint venture is local. We ещ} t 


Crossing The Culture Gap 


hen the management of Toyota Australia posts an im- 

portant notice for production workers, it goes up on 

the bulletin board in 10 languages. At the Nissan 

Australia plant, 77 different nationalities work side 
by side on the shop floor. In the Canon Australia repair center, 
a Turkish technician reports to a Malaysian Chinese supervi- 
sor who in turn reports to an English manager. 

Thanks to successive waves of immigration, Australia is a 
multicultural society. It represents an extreme for Japanese 
managers looking to adjust their style and techniques to suit 
local conditions. 

Don Deveson is director of manufacturing of Nissan Aus- 
tralia, and a veteran of the automotive industry. He has been 
managing multicultural work forces for most of his career: “It’s 
important to remember that these people left their home 
countries because they were unhappy. When they arrive here, 
a job on the assembly line might be their first in this new 
country—something to get them on their feet. But once they 
establish themselves again, it’s likely that they will want to 
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return to their old trade or profession, so they leave — 
“This can come as a shock to a Japanese manager who's 
used to a stable work force with very low turnover. But n 
people are looking for something quite different to the lie 
time employment which is common in Japan.” " 
A stable core of workers does develop from the ae 
Australian-born and migrant workers. Deveson points gr я 
there are fewer Australian-born supervisors oll the line 
Melbourne than there are of other nationalities "T 
One worker who came to establish herself then e a 
stay is Cecilia Tong who moved from Hong Kong ® 
two and a half years ago. + vind Û 
“My first job in AUS was fitting weather spp | 
first 1 ШОШ! " 


he tri ine” . “At ; 
the trim assembly line,’ she relates. 7 ‘stant mer Al 
pul 
wit 


as temporary because I used to be an assister a 
in a garment factory and I prefer to do work with e 

After six months on the line she was back dim i! 
a computer—but this time on the Nissan shop mo 
she is responsible for collecting and reporting Nissi! yt 
production statistics and has decided to ™ " 
career. : gp 

“At first I wasn't even conscious of m M ай 


company,” she says, “But now I have a С 
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Diem” the technology, and is then able to cre- 


Comments Hiroshi Hamada, president ate new technology locally. That’s locali- | 
of Ricoh Co., Ltd., “Setting up overseas zation” 


means producing abroad what we used д { 
to produce in Japan. At first we need peo- Ф; Vendors 


е] 
(but ош) 


Hroshi Hamada, President of Ricoh Co. Ltd., 


ple who have experience in Japanese 
factories to manage the overseas produc- 
tion facilities. Therefore in the beginning, 
most of the managers are Japanese, but 
some of them are locally recruited, and 
then brought to Japan for technology 
training. This is not an ideal situation: 
so, in line with our six-step localization 
process, we are pushing ahead with the 
localization of personnel. And the num- 
ber of local people in senior manage- 
ment positions is increasing steadily. For 
example, in Taiwan-Ricoh, which pro- 
duces high-tech compact cameras, and 
has been in operation for 25 years, there 
are only three Japanese managers in 
production. 

“I realize, of course, that Japanese com- 
panies should adapt to local managerial 


Japanese companies tend to mate for 
life. So when a manufacturer plans to 
move overseas, it is likely that trusted 
suppliers will set up new operations in 
support of the new venture. Capital re- 
quirements aside, without such relation- 
ships Japanese companies would find it 
difficult to expand globally and still main- 
tain product quality. 

The Malaysian plant which assembles 
telecommunications equipment for 
Fujitsu Singapore is an offshoot of one 
of Fujitsu's key suppliers in Japan. By 
volume, Fujitsu procures two-thirds of 
its components locally, and imports one- 
third from Japan. Yet even the locally- 
sourced parts often come from suppliers 
wholly or partly owned by Japanese 
companies. 


indus, | American managers and workers, our practices, but Japanese manufacturing It's not just a matter of product 
r Japanes | Foduction facility has been welcomed by companies still prefer managers who have quality—which is world standard—but 

tie local community and we are working grown together with the factory. This is also of business culture, says Fujitsu 
Saito, "bi | Mh the U.S. steelmakers by transferring because a person who has been with the Singapore's Kuroda. "When I worked in 
ve emp; Т technology—not fighting against ^ company for a long time is familiar with Japan I could not understand why the 


eave. |а and meet more people, I can see how much we can Tsuneo Ikeda is managing director and general manager of 
ger who’ ‘am from the Japanese. Most important of all for me is that the Asia and Oceania Division of Mitsui Taiyo Kobe Bank. He 
But thes аве Companies are very stable and you don’t have to wor- was stationed in the United States for eight years. "I worked 
о the lie Y abont your long-term prospects.” under an American manager for three years and had a taste 

No less challenging is the adjustment local employees and оѓ what it must be like for other nationalities to adjust to the 


о ranks | gers need to make when working with Japanese. Japanese way. As international managers, we must not iso- 

is out tt late ourselves—we should live in the community and learn 
he inet ыз зы, ll "AD all we can.” 

ied- KL it Comments Graeme Poulton, managing director of NEC 

decided ; = Jp ! Information Systems in Australia, "I think many people find 

0 aus ا‎ У PA : $ p а the structure and reporting lines of Japanese companies quite 

| ADT i wA N confusing. To those of us used to strong linear organization, 

ipit? С. Eus T NI | the matrix of middle management in a Japanese company can 


seem like a gray area, That's the level at which we usually 
expect things to be done, yet it's not that clearcut in the 
Japanese structure.’ 

Poulton adds that he enjoys the openness of Japanese senior 
managers. “They are some of the most forthright and acces- 
sible senior executives I've ever worked with. These people 
have a very clear vision of what the company is, where it 
wants to be and how it’s going to get there. That makes my 


d Production line of Nissan Australia. “At first job as a country manager easier because 1 can see how we 
GN see, еш of working for a Japanese company... but fit in^ 
W much we can learn from the Japanese: , m. 
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To Mitsubishi Motors, how a car feels is as 
important as how it performs since that performance 
is greatly influenced by the quality of interface 
between the vehicle and its driver. And by perfecting 
the man/machine interface, the variety of ways 
that a car will ‘interact’ with its human occupant, the 
total driving experience becomes more satisfying. 

One example is the driver’s seat. In designing the 
Galant, Mitsubishi’s engineers employed the latest 


scientific methods to determine the ideal seat design. 
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Galant’s driver’s seat does just that, т 


From its gentle styling to its responsive 
Per. 


formance, the Mitsubishi Galant works inh, 
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with human senses. mon 
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егез what lies ahead for Japanese investors in the Asia 
Pacific in 1990 and beyond. 

Asia in general will see an increase in population 
and more travel by people earning more discretionary 
income. This will place even more pressure on the already- 
strained airports in the region. 

Shortages of labor at all levels in Hong Kong, Taiwan and 
Japan will continue. Hong Kong is overhauling its technical 
and higher education programs, but the benefits of this will 
not be seen for some years. 

All contracts and commercial agreements signed in Hong 
Kong will reach well beyond 1997, yet there is still cautious 
optimism about the business future of the colony. Many 
investors are adopting a wait-and-see attitude, believing the 
situation will be clarified in 1992 when most companies oper- 
ating on five-year plans will make their commitments. Hong 
Kong is already well established as a gateway to China and 
is already functioning as a high-tech manufacturing partner 
to its more labor-intensive neighbor. 

Interest in China as a potential market will continue, but 
it will be tempered by caution about the country’s political 
stability. Japanese investment which would ordinarily have 
gone to China will be redirected to ASEAN countries where 


long-term plans can be made with some reasonable cers: 
Both potential investors and provinces of China sum ty, 
courage investment have been thoroughly confused М h 
government's see-sawing economic policy over the E % 
This is unlikely to be resolved until the nation's eae t 
vacuum is filled and some clear political and economie i 
tion established. s 

Investors from Taiwan will compete Strongly for o 
ties in China now that direct commercial contacts бей 
the two countries seem certain to be legalized, Taiwanese 3 
preferential treatment for investors willing to transfer advance 
technology and unreliable infrastructure as barriers {р thei 
increased investment in some ASEAN countries — particulary 
Thailand. “ 

Thailand has embarked оп a program of infrastructure 
development which will create opportunities for companies 
marketing associated products and services, However the 
pace of development cannot meet the pace of investment and 
increasing demands on the roads, port, telecommunications 
and electrical systems. The bottleneck will be cleared eventu 
ally. Meanwhile, the country remains an attractive base fir 
companies wishing to reach into the slowly opening markes 
of Indochina. 


Dportuni. 


overseas branches of Japanese companies 
did so much business with each other. 
But now I'm in Singapore it has become 
clear— it's simply easier for two Japanese 
companies to do business because they 
understand one another's needs. 

"And it's not limited to Japanese. Sin- 
£apore is an international business center, 
yet here I see that Germans prefer to do 
business with Germans, Americans with 
Americans, and so on. They simply un- 
derstand one another" 

In this region, vendors tend to form 
joint ventures of their own with compa- 
nies and the resulting employment oppor- 
tunities and transfer of skills and 
technology to the developing and newly 
industrialized economies is viewed very 

favorably. 


| Qu Looks To Japan 


In Australia, relationships between parts 
vendors and manufacturers run along 
different lines. The relatively small size of 


‚ {һе domestic car market, for example, 


means that one glassmaker will supply 


windows to all five manufacturers. This 
means service and parts are not as 
specialized, and car makers have little 
recourse if they encounter quality or 
delivery problems with a vendor. 

There is no well-established network of 
Japanese vendors serving Japanese 
manufacturers in Australia. Nissan Aus- 
tralia has been dealing with about 140 
vendors and only a few of them are of 
Japanese origin. 

Generally speaking, working relation- 
ships between auto manufacturers and 
suppliers in Japan are different from 
those in the traditional Australian auto 
industry. One example: Suppliers in 
Japan have R&D capabilities and join a 
manufacturer in the product development 
stage, which often develops into long-time 
relationship. 

“There are great advantages to that. In 
Nissan's case in Japan, quality and 
knowhow are naturally transferred to its 
suppliers. That can only result in improve- 
ments in efficiency, sustained quality and 
reliability,’ notes Don Deveson. Nissan 


Kang 


ollection, Haridwar 


З " "m 
Nissan Australia plant in Clayton 
Melbourne, in Victoria State. 


Australia’s director of manu 
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+, will attract increasing amounts of foreign invest- 
se labor force, large population and stable polit- 
| ч nesian rupiah has depreciated against the yen 

s Te M 4 50 percent over the past five years, making In- 
T ate more competitive on the international mar- 
jesi pind labor costs right down. In addition, the 
fel and a potential market. of over 170 million consumers, 
yim Ni middle class will provide an expanding mar- 
иг consumer goods, and the country Will seek a larger 
: in the Asian economy. India is expanding its South 
Be ale by extending its shipping services to the region, 
ins with Fiji remain strained in the wake of the coup 
id toppled an elected Indian-dominated government there. 
4s neighboring Thailand tussles with its infrastructural 
gnliems, Malaysia is leaping ahead. Changes in Malaysia's for- 
dn currency policy and relaxation of investment restrictions 
ie helped to fuel Japan's largest increase in investment in 
he country in over 10 years. The country is proving partic- 
girly attractive to electric and electronics manufacturers, and 
je demand this creates for locally produced parts and materi- 
ds has helped to broaden the nation's industrial base. 
‘hpanese investors are still cautious about the Philippines 
кае of the changing political situation. However, the coun- 
iy does offer a young and sizeable work force, a depreciated 
rency and relatively low labor costs. This, plus a success- 
fil completion of accumulated debt negotiations, are likely to 


peu 
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encourage further investment in the Philippines. Several 
Japanese audio and integrated circuit manufacturers plan to 
begin production there this year, with an eye to the export 
market. ; 

Singapore is reaping the benefits of its well-developed 
infrastructure and incentives to companies to relocate their 
regional headquarters in the republic, and to set up interna- 
tional purchasing operations there. Of the 18 or so compa- 
nies which have established regional offices there, over one 
quarter are Japanese. As of last year, 19 Japanese companies 
had established international purchasing offices there, buying 
from Singapore and neighboring countries. This trend will 
continue. 

The US. will step up its efforts to win more business for 
American companies in the Asia Pacific. The US. Agency for 
International Development plans to put up $100 million in 
loans to Indonesia, Thailand, Pakistan and the Philippines. 
These loans aim to combat Japanese and European competi- 
tors offering “tied aid” where the country receiving aid is 
required to spend it in the donor country. Tied aid is often 
offered on big-ticket items like aircraft and power plants. The 
Agency for Development is hitting back with loans for telecom- 
munications, transportation, power and construction equip- 
ment, in the hope of opening more opportunities in the region 
for U.S. suppliers. 


Tv technology but often lack the capi- 
aland infrastructure to put it to produc- 
e use, By comparison, implementing 
"n ideas and work methods in an 
e plant may mean protracted 
ns with several labor unions. 
С арап interviewed during the 
сет of alls feature favored a 
ЫЙ Tansfer of knowledge— Japanese 
Visiting offshore operations, and 
laimes d to Japan for training. 
n. Паб can involve sending 
Buona | of local supervisors and 
79 O Japan. Two years ago, 
lin ota Australia introduced the 
lat Don System to its Australian 
MM S d two groups of 60 
pan for training. 
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sa "Ales 
| ШП `e parent companies also look to 


"ine a a аза training ground for their 
| tra. I? employees, Canon Inc. rou- 
Iho у. СЗ young trainees to work 
Subsidiaries and polish their 


ls and understanding of the 


local culture and market. 

For at least 15 years, the Mitsui Taiyo 
Kobe Bank has been sending its officers 
to school overseas to study local lan- 
guages. English is a basic language for 
anyone working in the bank’s internation- 
al department, but in addition it now has 
over 50 fluent speakers of Mandarin on 
staff along with officers who can do busi- 
ness in a variety of other Asian and 
European languages. 

A 1989 JETRO survey of Japanese 
manufacturers found that 45 percent of 
those polled would place “the most suita- 
ble person, regardless of citizenship” at 
the top of a subsidiary company. Another 
33 percent responded that they would 
choose only a Japanese person. 

According to executives interviewed for 
this feature, “the most suitable person" in 
an Asia Pacific subsidiary would need a 
thorough background in the language and 
culture of Japan to make it to the top. 

Few local employees of Japanese compa- 
nies can speak, read and write enough of 
their employer's language to be fully func 


tional in business. The exceptions are 
some Malaysian, Thai and Singaporean 
graduates of Japanese universities who 
have an excellent grasp of the language. 


Riken Amemiya, Managing Director of Canon 
Australia (standing). Meeting the challenges of 
managing a multicultural workforce. 
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The Union Pacific Railroad is not just 
a company, it's a call to the consciousness 
of a nation. Created by Abraham Lincoln's 
signing of the Pacific Railroad Act of 1862, 
it laid tracks across a wild continent from 
Omaha, Nebraska to Promontory, Utah, 
where it met the Central Pacific coming 
from the sea. A golden spike marked the 
birth of Americas first transcontinental 
railroad. 


SETTLED THE 
AMERICAN WEST 


Union Pacific settled the American 
West, carrying hundreds of thousands 
of pioneers into the world of wide open 
Spaces. It made history then, and it's still 
making history: today it is one of America's 
most progressive railroads, with 37000 km 
| of track in 20 states, 30,000 employees, 
^NI and a reputation for far-sighted thinking in 
| every area of its operations—including its 
| remarkable communications network. 


| NATIONWIDE ` 
ill NETWORK 


Union Pacific owns a private voice 
and data communications network, one of 
the largest in the world. Covering tens of 
thousands of miles nationwide and func- 
tioning as the railroad's central nervous 
System, it is extremely sophisticated and 
absolutely crucial to the company’s suc- 
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| HOW FUJITSU HELPS 
LA LEGENDARY RAILROAD 
| MAKE HISTORY. | 


cess. Which is why, when Union Pacific 
recently decided to upgrade the network, 
it turned to Fujitsu. i 


TOP COMPUTER AND 
COMMUNICATIONS MAKER 


Fujitsu is one of the world’s top com- 
puter and telecommunications makers, 
with 100,000 employees, annual sales of 
$18 billion, and projects completed in a 
hundred countries. A high-tech giant that's 
a major force in the global information 
revolution, Fujitsu gave Union Pacific 
a multi-nodal integrated voice and data 
communications system that is the next 
generation of business telecommunica- 
tions. The system will boost productivity, | 
upgrade customer service, and help the їй 
railroad keep making history—by helping 
it be what it has always been: a living 
legend that knows where the future is. 


Jim Merrick of Union Pacific talks to Jay 
Schrimpl of Fujitsu before the Fujitsu F9600 ISDN 
switching system. Union Pacific recently purchased 
a number of such systems, one of the most || 
advanced їп the world, to function as node points 
in its nationwide communications network. {| 


| FUJITSU 


The global computer & communications company. 
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There is considerable jostling at gradua- 
tion time as Japanese subsidiaries and 
local companies with Japanese ties com- 
pete for their share of the small pool 
of talent. 

But even after snaring a qualified profes- 
sional with Japanese language skills, con- 
siderable investment of time and money 
is needed to make them into a productive 
employee. The language is just a techni- 
cal skill unless accompanied by a deep 
understanding of the culture. And under- 
standing of the national culture must be 
paired with an understanding of the 
Japanese company’s corporate culture, 
products and services. 


Ө" Cultures 


While this is considered a prerequisite 
for Asian employees who wish to rise to 
top management, it applies to only a few 
of the Australian-based companies. In that 
country it is common to see Australian 
general managers or managing directors 
working with Japanese vice presidents, 
advisors or board members. 

The written Japanese language can also 
be a growth inhibitor for companies want- 
ing to expand overseas, says Tsuneo 
Ikeda of Mitsui Taiyo Kobe Bank. “It’s 
a problem Japanese enterprises will even- 
tually have to face. All their corporate 
documentation is in Japanese and that 
ties them to keeping Japanese at the top 
levels of their branches and subsidiaries. 

“This requirement to work in Japanese 
at head office level ties up resources at the 
local level as two-way translation and 
interpretation is always required.” 

Similar sentiments were voiced by many 
other executives interviewed. It was gener- 
ally admitted that advisors in overseas 
subsidiaries contribute as much as trans- 
lators as they do as teachers of technical 
skills. An advisor who can speak the 
local language to coach workers on the 
plant floor is a valuable asset, but it is 
more likely that he will be working the 
other way—spending time on the tele- 
phone and fax to Japan, working out sup- 

ply problems and technical fixes in his 
native language. 

While language can be learned and 
translated, culture—both corporate and 
national—can be more of a problem. 
NEC conducts management appreciation 
courses for middle managers from its 


GS scat з 
Mitsui Taiyo Kobe Bank in Bangkok. International 
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shelters the spirit of the land on which the bank building stands. 


overseas subsidiaries. The courses are a 
refresher on the company’s history and 
culture, and give participants practical 
experience in the Japanese way of doing 
things. 

Japan Airlines starts even earlier, spon- 
soring programs which host foreign stu- 
dents in Japan for several weeks of study, 
orientation and informal contact with 
families and students of their own ages. 

The sensitivity of Japanese executives 
toward the cultures in which they are do- 
ing business wins high praise. Says Roger 
Lloyd, Canon Australia’s state service 
manager for business equipment, "In 
many cases | find my Japanese colleagues 
even more accommodating to the Aus- 
tralian way than we are to theirs" 


Qv The Japanese Way 


And from the Japanese side, there is 
pragmatism. Makoto Ohguro has been in 
Australia for 18 months, acting as advisor 
on forward model planning and supply to 
Nissan Australia. 

"When I first arrived, I tried to commu- 
nicate everything; he says. "Then I was 
frustrated when some understood and 
some didn't. Now I see the need to modi- 
fy Japanese methods to suit the situation. 
Through much discussion we identify the 
key points of each program, then concen- 
trate on those. Better to take it slowly and 
develop those few points, rather than to 
try for all and maybe lose all.” 

Even after bridging the language and 
culture gaps, there can be difficulties for 
Japanese companies transferring technol- 
ogy to their overseas partners and sub- 
sidiaries. 

Nippon Steel Corp. has been involved in 
over 860 technical transfer projects to 129 


ith a local flavor. A spirit house A 


companies in 39 different countries, Says 
President Hiroshi Saito, “Technolog 
transfer is one of the major Contributions 
a Japanese company can make to the 
world. Developing countries are very 
quick to absorb our technology but in 
some cases they are Seeking state-of. 
the-art processes which have not ya 
been established as commercially vill 
technology at Nippon Steel's own plant 

“Not that we are unaccommodating, bii 
our first priority is to develop the ne 
technology into a productive asset for the 
company, then harvest the results. Once 
we have established it as our own tech 
nology, we would readily transfer il. Bul 
sometimes this is difficult to explain 102 
country or company that is eager ft 
rapid development.” 

Comments Nissan Motor Company’ 
Minoru Nakamura, “It all depends on tht 
country. We are able to transfer many d 
our team working methods — partici 
quality improvement programs arif 
into Asian plants. However in Aust 8 
there are some difficulties when We ү: 
to rotate workers through differen 


Because of the industrial situation ma 
we have to consider factors like у. 
tion of responsibilities ав defin 
labor unions.’ prit 
In its 1989 white paper © 
direct investment, JETRO notes m 
of the factors which will prom seas 1 
hibit the Japanese presence a } PIS 
a company's corporate citizens s of tit 
willingness to become à msi 


communities where it does 


Qe Citizenship "I 
anies P | 


Some Japanese comp?! mi 
manage corporate responsibil) 
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This may come as a surprise, but | 
we're one of the world's biggest | 
producers of cheese. | 

On nearly every continent, our 
compact cameras shoot on cue 
with cheese at birthdays and parties. 
More serious photographers use 
our AZ-330 Super Zoom to elicit 
cheese. Its Auto-S flash system greatly 
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OLYMPUS 


plant reduces “red-eye” effect. 

4 bi > —=УМЦ And our OM SLR series has 

e ner _ GNU produced cheeses at the North Pole. 
or the 


The South Pole. Mount Everest. 


One And on the space shuttle. 


| tech: 


cH But if you think we're merely the 
Др king of cheeses, give us a moment to 
Pit shoot your theory full of holes. 

Olympus is a major international 
а corporation. Our philosophy is one of 
nthe originality and initiative. Our 
ny d globalization is reflected in our | 
Шат involvement with local communities | 
ni around the world. | 
i Our insights can be found in the 
M fields of image and information, | 
id medical systems and biotechnology, | 
" and solid-state and instrumentation 
үй technologies. We're the world leader 


in microscopy and endoscopy. 
At Olympus, we're focused on the 
big picture. And that’s the whole truth. 
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OLYMPUS . 


OLYMPUS OPTICAL CO, LTD. Tokyo, New York, Hamburg, London. 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Corporate citizenship opens up а new world of communication, Marti 
Fox has cerebral palsy and cannot speak normally. But he can ke gi) 


messages on a personal communicator provided at cost to the Spasti 
Center of New South Wales by Canon Australia, D 


— 


ional race car driver David Tennyson. 


Denon Canada sponsors profess 


Аа 


from their head office, but generally 
wholly-owned subsidiaries have the flex- 
ibility and the funding to support projects 
of local significance. Many such sponsor- 
ships result from the personal experiences 
of the local Japanese managers. 

Tsuneo Tanaka, group executive of the 
International Operation Group of Hitachi, 
recalls that when he was working in the 
US., he noticed some cultural problems 
developing as increasing numbers of 
Japanese students enrolled at his son’s 
high school. 

At his urging, Hitachi established an 
exchange program to take American high 
school teachers to Japan and Japanese 
teachers to the U.S. so they could get past 
first impressions and learn more about 
the realities of one another's culture. 

Allan Katsuya, president of audiovisual 
equipment distributor Denon Canada, also 
has an interest in youth. He sees Denon 
as a young company — Denon Internation- 


Tsuneo Tanaka, Board Director & Group 
Executive of International Operations Group, 


Hitachi Ltd. Japan. 


al was established in Canada in 1985—in 
a young country, with a commitment to 
developing young talent. Denon supports 
Canadian composer/pianist Jane Trojan, 
who recently played in Japan and will 
return for further concerts and recording 
sessions, and sponsors professional race 
car driver David Tennyson. Tennyson’s 
racing colors and car are also used in 
Denon advertising. 

Canon Australia was able to match a 
community need with a product. Now the 
Spastic Centers of New South Wales and 
Victoria—which care for and help develop 
the skills of people with cerebral palsy 
—are able to equip their clients with 
Canon touch communicators bought 
at cost. 

Worldwide, Canon is involved in en- 
vironmental causes, particularly as a spon- 
sor of a travelling exhibit of photographs 
of endangered species. 

NEC is the worldwide sponsor of the 
Davis Cup tennis tournament, and 
through its subsidiaries supports local 
sporting events and charities. Japan 
Airlines funds visits by overseas under- 
graduates to Japanese universities. 

Ricoh is a sponsor of the 1992 Olympic 
Games and is in the process of installing 
a facsimile network which will link more 
than 160 countries worldwide, This net- 
work, the most extensive and challenging 
in the world, will be in use long before 
the Olympic flame is lit. And it will be 
used by the Olympic family for meetings 
and country coordination in the run-up 
to the Games. The facsimile network will 
facilitate communications by improving ef 
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ficiency and eliminating problems of tine 
differences. Ricoh feels that it is showing 
good corporate citizenship as this network 
is non-commercial and transcends polit. 
ical boundaries. 

Although the benefits of worldwide 
sponsorships will be seen in Asian coun: 
tries, there is little direct local corporale 
sponsorship by Japanese companies in 
evidence. But Japanese investors are un 
doubtedly making a contribution to the 
region. In both developing and newly 
industrialized economies, priorities ar 
still firmly set with industrial develop 
ment and employment at the top of the 
list. 

Good corporate citizenship is parti 
ly important to balance the percepi 
that Japan is contributing to !5 host 
countries in terms of technology and F 
ployment, but at the same time герат? 
ing hefty profits. А 

Says hos Gilbert, house 0 
mother of two from Sydney: "We a ft 
foreign companies invest in Aust oa 
some profit or strategic gal pr wal 
business, but if Japanese compa” її 
to invest here they should also e expe 
more to the community Wille! ^» 
ing a return—in a way that Га Aus 
price of their doing pusiness Ш out Ù 


rising real estate prices. 
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communications consultant 
international business an 
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P W. live in a time of change, and NIPPON STEEL is 
ji i changing with the times. Now, in an age of mounting expectations, 
oss NIPPON STEEL stands ready to serve the needs of people everywhere. 
yall Steel will continue to be our mainstay, as we use our historic strengths 
ribi to advance into many diverse and exciting fields of endeavor. 
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or a Japanese executive with a family, it’s a tough deci- 
sion. Take the kids on an overseas posting and put them 
in a local school, or leave them in Japan to minimize 
disruption to their education? 

Communities of 5 to 10 thousand Japanese are now com- 
monplace in Asia Pacific countries, and with such numbers 
has emerged a third educational option for the travelling 
executive with family—the overseas Japanese school. 

There are now over 90 Japanese schools established outside 
Japan. At the Hong Kong Japanese School, headmaster Eiji 
Shiire presides over the education of 1,800 students enrolled 
in grades primary 1 to secondary 3, ranging in age from 6 
to 15. About 20 of those students are not Japanese, but are 
fluent in the language. 

Most teachers are assigned and paid for by the Japanese 
government, and the curriculum is identical to that taught 
in schools back in Japan. The language of instruction is main- 
ly Japanese, and 9 out of the 81 teachers on staff are native 
English speakers teaching languages. 

When students reach high school grade 3, their parents 
must make a decision on whether to send them back to Japan 
to prepare for senior high school and ultimately university, 
or to place them in an international school. 

Explains Shiire, “Originally, Japanese schools overseas were 
designed to make it easy for students to reenter the Japanese 
education system, so they were strictly modelled on schools 
in our home country. But now attitudes are changing, The 
schools are still intended to allow minimum disruption to a 
child's education, but now they are becoming more interna- 
tionalized to take into account the culture of the country in 
which they are located.” 

The Hong Kong Japanese School already participates in joint 
activities with local schools to allow students of different cul- 
tures to mingle, and now a formal student exchange program 


Sydney Japanese School. Australian and Japanese students mix 
languages as they mix paints in art class. 


Japanese Education: Taking The Overseas Option 
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р, $ Er Ss \ ү, 
Hong Kong Japanese School. Encouraging Japanese students to take 
a broader view of life. 
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between schools is being planned. 

“I believe our school is turning out kokusaijin (intema 
tionalists),” says Shiire. “That depends on the family. But I 
certainly believe our students will grow into adults ready to 
take a broader view of life.” 

The Sydney Japanese School takes a slightly different ар 
proach. It offers primary grade 1 to secondary grade 3, and 
uses the Japanese government curriculum, but also accepts 
enrolment of Australian students in primary grades 1 to 6 
It is the only overseas Japanese school to do so. 

Australian teachers instruct their students in English, fol 
lowing the New South Wales State Government curriculum. 
The Australian students also take Japanese language classes, 
and join Japanese students for music, art and physical edu: 
cation lessons. 

Says principal Hiromi Kosedo, *Having two cultures together 
in one school does provide us with some challenges—it needs 
concessions from both sides. However, we have no problems 
with discipline. In fact I remember being surprised when | 
first arrived to find that Australian teachers actually cont 
their classes more strictly than Japanese.” m 

In fact, referring to two cultures in the school iS ye ls 
plifying the situation. At last count, the Australian xs 
were found to come from families representing 40 aifer 
cultures. ation: 

Asked to cite the advantages of a cross-cultural educ n 
Kosedo used an example from his own family. І Ws 
shopping with my daughter one day and we saw nee n 
ple doing things which would never be done in Japa kel 
as eating in the street and walking with bare feet. " M 
her how she felt about this. She replied, ‘It seems 80 1" 

"Theres a lesson in that. We're giving У 
chance to learn about other people and othe? c 
naturally.” 
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Hitachi Zosen, engineering expertise 
that knows no boundaries 


Over a hundred years ago, man was exploring his world by sea. And Hitachi Zosen was 
building ships. Today as man explores the far reaches of space and lays fiber optic cable 
along the ocean floor, we're still contributing technology to make it all possible. 

A leading all-around engineering and manufacturing firm dedicated to technological 
advancement, Hitachi Zosen is now applying its cumulative expertise to a wide range of 
Activities, including the development of sub-rocket booster detachers for the aerospace 
Industry and the design and manufacture of super-automated VLCC ships, Multi-Face 
shield tunnelling machines and automated underwater exploration robots. 

And as the people of the world grow more concerned about the state of the environ- 
ment, Hitachi Zosen is actively researching alternative energy sources — continuous fuel 
alcohol production using microorganisms for example — and is focusing on the design, 
manufacture and installation of waste treatment plants and air pollution control facilities. 

Whether the project is onshore, offshore, underground, or in space, the world looks 
to Hitachi Zosen. An engineering and manufacturing firm without limits. 


We build industries 


Hitachi Zosen 


HITACHI ZOSEN CORPORATION 

1-1-1, Hitotsubashi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100, Japan 

Phone: 03-213-6611 Telex. J24490 
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he Asia-Pacific region has long sup- 

plied much of the fuel that runs the 

Japanese economic engine. Oil from 

Indonesia, iron ore from Australia, 
ferromanganese from the Philippines— 
the list goes on. In 1989, Japanese im- 
ports from Asia amounted to $64,115 mil- 
lion, more than double the total for the 
entire EC region. 

But because so many of these imports 
are commodities, they seldom have labels 
that Japanese consumers can recognize. 
When they lift a slice of “American” piz- 
za out of its box (which more are doing 
every year), few Japanese realize that the 
cheese is made in New Zealand. 

As a result, Japanese frequently feel 
greater familiarity with North American 
and European companies—and coun- 
tries—that they do with those right at 
their doorstep. But with more Asian 
companies establishing a strong, growing 
presence in Japan and more Japanese 
traveling abroad (97 million, up 147% 
vs. last year)—many in the Asia-Pacific 
region—ordinary Japanese are beginning 
to better understand the importance of 
Asia to their economy—and see the real 
face of Asia more clearly. 


Qu Out A Korean Profile In Japan 


One company actively establishing its 
own "face" in Japan is Borneo Interna- 
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ASIAN BUSINESSES EXPAND IN JAPAN 


Establishing an Asian Face in the Japanese Market 


By Mark Schilling 


tional Furniture (BIF). Founded 24 years 
ago as a trading company, BIF is now the 
largest manufacturer of furniture in South 
Korea, with exports amounting to $32 mil- 
lion in 1989 and a projected $50 million 
in 1990. Although BIF set up operations 
in Japan just two years ago, it has already 
become a force to be reckoned with in the 
Japanese market. In March it began sales 
at a 1,800-square-meter showroom in 
Shinjuku, a major Tokyo sub-center—the 
opening wedge of a campaign to make the 
BIF name known to every Japanese fur- 
niture buyer. 

BIF's emphasis on building brand name 
recognition represents a radical departure 
in a market comprised largely of small— 
and anonymous — players. But ВТЕ presi- 
dent and founder Sang-Sik Wee believes 
that going along with the faceless crowd 
is a sure route to failure. "If you sell your 
furniture through a dealer, under a deal- 
er's brand, the way they do in Japan and 
the United States, you will never succeed. 
The dealer makes money—dealers get 
very big margins in Japan—but the 
producer doesn't. I want my own identi- 
ty. I want the public to know that the fur- 
niture is made in Korea by Koreans,” 

Wee feels this strategy can work, as it 
has in Hong Kong and the United States, 
because he has something different—and 
better—to offer: a combination of good 


Borneo International Furniture's booth at the Good Living Exhibition, held in April at the Harumi 
exposition site in Tokyo. 
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design, high quality and low prices n. 
none of his Japanese rivals can x 
"We have no competition in koa 
Wee confidently. p 

He can be so certain because foy (om 
panies in Japan's highly fragment; 
dusiry have BIF's resources: the m. 
of top Italian designers, a huge, lig 
automated factory in Inchon, Korea, ani 
a raw materials network extending a 
around the Pacific Rim. “The Japanese ау 
not strong in furniture,” Says Wee, “The; 
are still following their traditional way 
One example he points to is the йш 
in a BIF dresser—every side of even) 
piece is finished to a sheen by automa 
ed machinery. "Japanese makers cant 
ford to do it this way,” he says. “Working 
by hand, they usually have to leave som: 
of the sides rough.” 

He admits, however, that cracking tle 
Japanese market has not been easy. “I 
takes a lot of money to do business it 
Japan— prices here are much higher tt lle 
in America or Hong Kong. But once li уо 
get past the break-even point, we @ Еа 
make more money in Japan than aly m 
where else. The Japanese market ВЧ цар 
important for us.’ 


Qo: A New Niche 


Another entrepreneur who has ^ | 
success in Japan by taking Їр, 
traveled road is Terrie Lloyd. À E 
Zealander and naturalized asi wat 
came to Japan at the age of 24 11 n 
months later, started his ow” a yi 
and advertising company, LING“ IS 
The field was crowded and pu gil 
slow—for the first two years Ш a 
business out of his apart’ 0) 

Then, two and half years * om 
gan a new business: importing 
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repairman in Austral 
ized that he had found ; 
ers were delighted to fin йаг oi | 
could speak computers in 
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ye Fe E world's largest business daily is getting closer. From October 1990, The Nihon | 
we & Ec Shimbun will come off the presses in Singapore at the same time as in Tokyo. That | 
an ay fans readers in Singapore, Malaysia, Thailand and Indonesia will get their Japanese- ni 
SW lage news up to a full day earlier. | 
(Ып because for 3 million subscribers, The from global experts. NIKKEI's on-line database services are | | 
nits just ш isa vital link to the world. _ available in both Japanese and English throughout the | 
; fu СИН ne of NIKKEI's extensive news services. world. And in the annual Japan Economic Almanac, you ll |. 
"as “mal provi ка се reader The Japan Economic discover the most indispensable guide to Japanese business | 
je M "ness. fines piercing weekly summary of Japanese available. | PARS T 
NT. and marketing—with sharp commentary For readers of The Nihon Keizai Simbun in Southeast Asia, 
T the world is about to get closer. 
psa \| 
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can do that. The other is to send a young Japan that Pyvis describes aS "ba 


male, about 25 to 35 years old, over to expected; adding, “the business Aer thy T. 
Japan for five years. Promise him a pro- ble and the outlook is positiv Bw, [| 
motion if he succeeds and give him To ensure that the Outlook ES E | 
plenty of support.” way, Westpac is making a maj MT 


That young man, Lloyd adds, should Јарапіғе its operations, Of ie eff | 
have plenty of entrepreneurial spirit, а ployees, 123 are Japanese. Also 0 ey | 
good knowledge of Japanese and be will. vis, Westpac "has had a clear i y 
ing to work hard. He should, in other from Day One to run the om NT 
words, be someone very much like Terrie Japanese style" This has me ha 
Lloyd. than grouping everyone toge 


0 
a ther Ш One 


: = "Ne" й big egalitarian space b 
Finding a new niche, Terrie Lloyd founded Japanization Of An Aussie Bank lo ted к pace Westpac has aly 
LINC Japan Ltd. adopted consensus-style decision -makiy 
Another Australian-run business that gradually replaced expatriates vit 

ril 


1 guage. Orders poured in and business has successfully applied a long-term Japanese managers and encourg 
ni boomed—for the past three years annual approach to the Japanese market—on а nemawashi— Japanese-style nw 
| growth has averaged 80 percent. "People somewhat larger scale—is Westpac Bank- through weekly beer busts and a 
from all over the country are using our ing Corp. a financial services giant with formal parties held once a month. “tf 
services,” said Lloyd. “As far as I know. 47.000 employees in 29 countries, prin- ^ believe in hard work and hard play” say 


IH! | 1 è М ТАХ s } 
| were the only one doing third-party сіраПу in the Asia-Pacific region. Pyvis. 

| f repairs and maintenance on imported Although Westpac established a represen- At the same time, Westpac has Worked 
Hl computers.” tative office in Tokyo in 1969, it could not to integrate all its Japanese employee, 


| LINC Japan has recently scored a provide banking services until 1985, when even clerical workers, into its corpora 
M coup—a maintenance contract with Mor- ^ Australia liberalized its regulations for ^ culture through intensive training pv. 
| gan Stanley, a large American securities foreign banks and Japan reciprocated grams and frequent travel to other par 


| firm. In negotiating the contract, Lloyd by allowing Australian banks to open of the Westpac network. “Having our 
| look an innovative approach: rather than branches here. Japanese people go to Sydney for a weeks 

agreeing to work for a flat percentage of training is a common occurrence,’ sil 

the equipment cost—standard procedure Keisuke Yamada, Westpac senior advisor 
| n Japan—he proposed а deal based on The payoff for this focus on hum 
i the real cost of having his technicians resources is Japanese-style loyalty Ws 
| service Morgan Stanley’s system. “The pac’s Japan branch has had hardly any 
И typical maintenance contract in Japan is turnover in its four years of operation 
expensive,” he explained. “Also, your over- “We take people from other companies 
head and risk are high. With this con- said Pyvis with a grin, “they don't tate 
tract, I may be getting less profit, but I'm from us.” 


also taking less of a risk, which is impor- 
: Ө: In Japanese Style 
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tant for a small company like mine.” i 

Morgan Stanley is also happy with the People are also a major а i 
deal. It not only pays a lower-than-usual Cathay Pacific Airways Lid. —not uw 
price. but gets better-than -usual service. m -- — 500 employees in Japan, but on i 
Instead of dispatching a technician when терас БЕШ v Japanese staff visit the plant sands of Japanese passengers a 
something goes wrong, Line Japan will planes each year. One en mils 


provide ongoing on-site technical as- Westpac hit the ground running; when the size of the market— T: 
sistance and support. "Japanese compa- it established its Tokyo branch it had Japanese are expected to travel 8 so U 
| nies could have done the same thing, but already built the long-term relationships 1990 and 12 million by 1991. бй 
1 they just didn't think of it,” said Lloyd. so essential to success in Japan. “We have near doubling of the yens \ S nel 

After eight years of doing business in been doing business with Japanese com- the dollar in the past five Mee jg te 
Japan, Lloyd has acquired some hard-won panies in Australia for nearly 100 years. that each passenger from er i ; aut 
insights into how to make it in the So they knew us when we came here as valuable as before. “we si) (ЇЙ 


лане پک‎ 


Japanese market. “I think there are basi- because of their experience in Australia.” Cathay Pacific in Japan шо s 
cally two ways to set up operations in said Richard O. Pyvis, Westpae's general Pacific as a whole catches | C$ gr 
Japan. Both require a long-term commit- — manager for Japan. Duncan C. Pring, Cathay D И 
ment. One is to budget before you соте By taking advantage of opportunities in manager for Japan D in a ) 
3 LP] 


over on the assumption that you're not foreign exchange and commercial lending Fortunately, Cathay 
going to make any sales for five years. But and steadily expanding its product base, been in excellent heal 
only medium- or large-sized companies Westpac has had a first four years in increased weekly flights 
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Fi The Hino name is now a familiar sight in | 
D almost every country on earth (140, to be exact). | 
It comes on vehicles of just about every size | 
and shape, from commercial trucks to sightseeing |! 
buses. | | 
It’s also a name that continues to be linked, | 
year after year, with some of the world’s most | 
innovative engine technologies. | 
apis ; The next time you need a commercial carrier, 
рей look for that sign of excellence. Look for Hino. | 
500 We're the ones with wings on our fleet. | 


ПШ | Japan's No.1 name in diesel trucks 


A HINO MOTORS, LTD. к 


ТА hij-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 103 Japan < 
Telephone 46302 12 ЫТА GU ublkangrà elleetiam, Haridwar 


Cathay Pacific Airways, together with JAL, will 
begin serving the Sapporo-Hong Kong route 
this October. 


where it was the first foreign carrier to 
fly to international destinations—from 
three in 1986 to 10 in 1990. It is also 
operating more flights out of Narita, 
Fukuoka and Osaka. 

But the travel boom has also brought 
congestion to Japanese airports—and frus- 
tration for an airline that wants to expand 
its business while maintaining high 
standards of service. “The airports are 
choking —they are not designed to cope 
with the volume they are getting,’ said 
Pring. “Unfortunately, if Cathay Pacific 
passengers have a bad time at the airport, 
that becomes part of their flight 
experience—even if we can't do anything 
about it.” 

One thing Cathay Pacific can do, 
however, is provide service that Pring 
describes as “catering to Japanese stan- 
dards.” Unlike other Asian airlines that 
staff their planes with air hostesses of a 
single nationality, Cathay Pacific employs 
air hostesses from many countries in 
Asia—including many from Japan. It also 
has Japanese food on the menu, Japanese 
magazines in the racks and Japanese 
music on the headphones. “We don’t say 

that we're a Japanese carrier, but that 
we're the next best thing,’ said Pring. 
Cathay Pacific offers still another incen- 
tive to Japanese passengers—it flies to 
Hong Kong, a favorite destination for over- 
seas travelers from Japan. But with 1997 
approaching, concern is mounting over 
the future of the Crown Colony that 
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Cathay Pacific calls home. “The ones most 
concerned are our Japanese staff—they 
see Cathay Pacific as their bread and but- 
ter” said Pring. But the Swire Group, 
which owns Cathay Pacific, has expressed 
its complete commitment to Hong 
Kong—and demonstrated it by making 
major purchases of aircraft and investing 
heavily in Hong Kong property. “The 
Swire brothers are long-term thinkers,’ 
said Pring. 


(The Importance Of Quality 


The establishing of long-term—and 
profitable—relationships has also been the 
hallmark of Chemical Industries of the 
Philippines (Chemphil). A manufacturer of 
chemicals and alloys, and the flagship of 
a corporate group that includes insurance, 
real estate and shipping companies, Chem- 
phil has been doing business in Japan 
since 1949. 

The president of Chemphil, Ramon M. 
Garcia, also has long-standing ties with 
Japan and the Japanese. He made his first 
visit here in 1957 and has been dealing 
with the firm's Japanese partners and cus- 
tomers since 1963, when he was still a 
college student. 

Like many other Asian exporters, Gar- 
cia works extensively with leading 
Japanese trading companies and is con- 
vinced that, in his particular business, 
they offer the surest—and sole—road to 
success in Japan. "There's no other way 
to do it he says. "To sell retail to end- 
users here you have to have a total financ- 
ing network—and only the trading 
companies have it. It’s suicide to try it 
on your own.” 

Wisely, Garcia has established close 
working relationships with both the 
Big Nine Japanese trading companies, 
such as Mitsui & бо, 
Mitsubishi Corp. and 
Toyo Menka, and their 
smaller rivals. “I feel 
safer if I go to a trad- 
ing company because | 
know they're not going 
to run away—they'll 
still be around tomor- 
row and the day after 
tomorrow,’ says Garcia. 

Chemphil's main ex- 
ports to Japan are me- 
tal alloys: ferrochrome, 


3 h 
A fashion show at the Indonesian Fair, held under t 
of the Indonesian Embassy. 
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ferromanganese and Silicon 


But marketing these Products 
ly requires more than : 


a large trading company, Chem i 
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offer quality that Surpasses th 
Japanese rivals—at a сотре, B 
For example, to attract by “ш 


grade silicon manganese, ¢ 
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sell it at the same price as its ү hasp | p 
Japanese competition. “What ‚ | 
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has to be better than what they 
says Garcia. "The Japanese will 
a second-rate product.” 
Garcia also feels that to s 
Japan, it's important to understand- 
adopt—the Japanese mentality, “ту 
business with the Japanese you have 
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think like them? He admits, however 


his own Japanese-style approach to quj 
ity sometimes put him at odds With his 
own countrymen. “To some Philippine 
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businessmen, quality is not a priori 


very important.” 


Quis The Balance 


Helping exporters understand the ra 
ities of the Japanese marketplace is aly 


the job of Asian embassies in Japan. Be 
cause many Asian countries have a mlr 
tively small commercial and institution! 
presence here, their embassies serves 
one of the few pipelines between ike 
home economy and Japan. “Compani 
in Jakarta use us a channel for selin 
to Japan. Also, they depend on us n 
information about the Japanese marke 
said an official in the Indonesian Bt 
bassy’s Commercial Department. 

The aim of the embassys € 
course, is to increase exports, 
those of secondary products, 
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es. | increase the share account- 
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te 1g sal ;-oil exports, so that they be- 


p 
01 ee 7 
qua dominant in the future; 


t P. the official. 
je has been moving rapidly 
ues E Although oil accounted 
sat E. of its exports to Japan in 
DM exports rose 332 percent, 
Sh a with a 76 percent gain for oil. 
yit head of the nono FA Pe 
zul lowed by fishery products, coffee, 
and rubber. 
p common with other Asian nations, 
шша wants to export not only a 
gr diverse, but а more sophisticated 
wage of products to Japan; not just raw 
serials, but semi-finished and finished 
ducts. This, given the notorious picki- 
ss of Japanese consumers, is not an 
ay task. "Even if the quality and price 
it good, it doesn’t mean they'll automat- 
aly buy from us,” said the official. The 
їшїп is often to link up with a 
nese partner who can provide the 
“ed capital, technical knowhow and 
аір expertise. "Most Indonesian 
‘npanies are not strong enough either 
cally or technically to do it on their 
™ the official commented. 
a Successful product of such a tieup 
E à slimming herb tea produced 
a o Stowers in cooperation with 
ee à Japanese importer. “The 
à ES Company gave advice on how 
1, 200 package the product, Also, 
" m een in Japan; said 
м тола the tea contains 
Wy for Ro ш has been developed 
бй z apanese market. “The 
Mer the is anged for Japanese con- 
lcial noted. 


б A Larger Slice Of Japan 


li 00у that wants a larger cut 
а м Шоц food export market to 

N Zealand. One of the main 
Zealand's export offensive 


ШЧ, Which generate 17 per- 


|i its ex 
ND Port revenue. And under 
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of the New Zealand Dairy 
“ар Organization estab- 
Sovernment in 1962 as 


the sole exporter of 
New Zealand dairy 
products, that offen- 
sive has scored some 
notable successes— 
Japan is the world's 
largest market for New 
Zealand cheese and the 
second largest for 
casein products. 

One important factor 
behind those suc- 
cesses is the growing 
Westernization of the 
Japanese diet. Pizza, 
for example, has en- 
joyed a tremendous boom in the past five 
years. Once an exotic delicacy, it has 
become a thoroughly domesticated staple. 
"And every pizza is topped with cheese 
—it has really been a big help to our 
business; said Brian Willis, the New 
Zealand Dairy Board's regional represen- 
lative in Japan. 

But the New Zealand Dairy Board has 
not won its share of the world's largest 
free market for imported cheese without 
a struggle; the number of competitors 
is large and the standards of Japanese 
buyers are high. “It’s different from any 
other market in the world,” said Willis. 
"It'S especially difficult for foreign com- 
panies because what might work in the 


US. or the U.K. is not necessarily going - 


to work here. You've got to listen to the 
market.” : 

The New Zealand Dairy Board listens by. 
conducting taste-testing in stores and 
using the feedback from customers io 
fine-tune its products to Japanese tastes. 
Because most of its exports are commodi- 
ties, it also stays in close touch with 
the needs of Japanese food companies 
who use dairy products as ingredients. 
“In Japan, marketing is more of a total 
package than in other countries—com- 
munication is extremely important,” said 
Willis. 

And Willis believes that one of the most 
important messages a business can con- 
vey is its commitment to Japan for the 
long haul. “In New Zealand we're always 
going to have 700,000 or 800,000 tons of 
dairy products to export—we can't turn 
a cow off. We have a big advantage in that 
the Japanese realize we're going to be 
here next year and in 20 years’ time.” 
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With the cooperation of the New Zealand Dairy Board, 
a Japanese department store holds cooking classes to introduce 
dishes made with New Zealand cheese and lamb. 


Willis compares the process of master- 
ing the intricacies of the Japanese mar- 
ket to learning the shape of an elephant 
by touch. "You have to have the time and 
patience to feel the whole elephant.” 
Another hint to would-be exporters: “If 
you want to make a small fortune in 
Japan, start with a large fortune; dont 
look for short-term profits. 

Asian businesses that follow this advice 
are well placed to reap the rewards offered 
by the world’s second largest economy. 
They are not only closer to Japan geo- 
graphically than their Western counter- 
parts, but historically and culturally as 
well. Asians know the Japanese not from 
the pages of the latest revisionist best- 
seller, but from direct contact over the 
course of decades and centuries. Even 
countries such as Australia and New 
Zealand, which have long been isolated 
from the Asian mainstream, now realize 
that their future is intimately bound up 
with Japan—and the Japan market. 

Penetrating that market remains a for- 
midable task, especially for Asian busi- 
nesses that lack the deep pockets, high 


profiles and governmental clout of their . 


American and European rivals. But less 
daunted by the mysteries of the Japanese 
marketplace and more deeply aware of its 
importance to their own prosperity, they 
are steadily proving their commitment to 
Japan and their willingness to meet the 
needs—and high-quality demands of 
their Japanese customers. 


A 15-year resident of Japan, Mark Schilling 
writes on Japanese business and culture. 
He contributes to a number of publications, 
including USA Today. 
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goals a game in 1954 to 
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Whose Idea Was This, Anyway? 


W hy is the U.S., where sports fans think a pitch is something thrown on a base- 

ball diamond, to be the site of the World Cup in 1994? The question mystifies 
followers of the game. “It is Strange,” says Giorgio Chinaglia, the former Italian 
team star who played eight years for the New York Cosmos of the now defunct 
North American Soccer League in the late 1970s and '80s. “Because soccer does 
not exist in the United States.” 

Soccer’s governing body, however, sees potential in the U.S. “F.1.F.A. officials, 
looking at the map of world soccer, found one white spot—the United States,” says 
Werner Fricker, president of the U.S. Soccer Federation and chairman of the 1994 
World Cup Organizing Committee. “F.1.F.A. wants to do everything it can to help 
soccer develop into a full-fledged spectator and television sport in the U.S.” Short- 
ly after the Cup rights were awarded to the U.S. two years ago, F.LF.A. president 
Joao Havelange said he believed “the World Cup will not be a one-day event, but it 
finally will establish football in this country.” Р 

Havelange deflects criticism of the choice by pointing to signs of soccer's in- 
creasing popularity in the U.S. It is now the third most popular youth participant 
sport after basketball and volleyball, and more than 1.5 million young American 
players are registered with the u.s.s.F., vs. 100,000 in 1974. At the 1984 Olympics in 
Los Angeles, 1.4 million people watched the soccer matches, and F.L.F.A. believes 
attendance at the 1994 Cup might ex- 
ceed 3 million, 25% more than in Italy. 
“The European market is just about sat- 
urated,” Havelange says. “We have to 
find new sponsors, new sources of reve- 
nue. The first step is North America.” By 
adding U.S. viewer and business interest 
to the worldwide market, the president 
thinks F.1.F.A. could rake in total reve- 
nues for its members in 1994 significant- 
ly above the estimated $1.5 billion take 
this year. 

But there is many a slip 'twixt the 
Cup and those chips. First, the home 
team will almost certainly not be very 
good; Americans remain the infants of 
international soccer. The quality of play 
in the two little-known U.S. professional 
leagues does not approach the level in 
the top European or South American 
circuits, where Cup-caliber skills are de- 
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veloped. Only two members of the cur- 


rent U.S. team play on first-division Eu- 
ropean clubs. The U.S. lost its three 
matches during the present tournament, the first time it has been in the final round 
in 40 years. Moreover, U.S. TV ratings for Italia '90 were disappointing. Fewer 
than 900,000 households tuned in to the U.S. game against Italy: a typical Sunday 
telecast of American football, by contrast, might reach 13 million homes. 

The U.S. organizing committee must overcome another deficit of its own mak- 
ing. To improve the national team's competitiveness and develop players, the com- 
mittee is putting together a professional league, based partly on the European club 
system, that it hopes will attract some top-notch foreign athletes and give prospec- 
tive U.S. team members a taste of international competition. But though plans for 
the new league were first discussed two years ago, oflicials say preliminary competi- 
tion will not begin until the fall of 1991. “What the U.S. needs," wrote SPORTS IL- 
LUSTRATED columnist Hugh Delehanty last week. “is someone who knows how to 
run an event of this scope." In response to such criticism, Fricker Says, “Our execu- 
tives come with very good credentials. We have the best people in the U.S. No one 
should think the next World Cup will be staged by Werner Fricker and two cro- 
nies." Nonetheless, the federation president faces a strong challenge from his trea- 
surer, Paul Stiehl, in an election to be held in early August. 

With all the unresolved U.S. troubles, fans at the final game this Sunday in 
Rome might be pardoned if they jeer the reminder that in four years the 
world's most popular single sporting event will be headed for the white spot of 
America. | — Ву Lawrence Mondi. Reported by James Wilde/Rome 


A fan in Rome pushing the next Cup 
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Eating His Words 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


f there was ever going to be a deficit- 

cutting agreement, said U.S. House 

Speaker Thomas Foley in the 7:30 

a.m. breakfast meeting at the White 
House last Tuesday, then-the President 
had to make “some kind of public 
commitment.” 

“Like what?” asked George Bush. 
“What would make you satisfied?” 

Foley was prepared; he and fellow 
Democrats George Mitchell and Richard 
Gephardt, the Senate and House majority 
leaders, had worked out a presentation in 
advance. After an hour of discussion, Bud- 
get Director Richard Darman wrote out a 
draft of a formal statement in longhand. 

The Democrats left the room to cau- 
cus, then returned to ask for some changes. 
Where Darman had written “it is clear that 

. .. the Democrats demanded a change to 
“it is clear to me” —meaning Bush, mean- 
ing he would have to stand behind the pro- 
posals that followed. 

O.K., what proposals? Democrats 
wanted to use the dread T word some- 
where in the statement, but their counter- 
parts preferred something fuzzier. Every- 
one concurred on “increased tax 
revenues" in the wan hope, on the White 
House side, that this compromise might 
put a fig leaf over what was being said. 

At 9 a.m. the statement was ready. But 
the Democrats were suspicious that Bush 
and aides might delay or re-edit it. Though 
Foley later denied it, White House officials 
said the Democrats insisted it be issued 
then and there, before they left the White 
House. Bush summoned press secretary 

Marlin Fitzwater, who handed the state- 
ment to an aide, who typed “The White 
House" at its head and posted it on the wall 
of the pressroom. 

Then, in the President’s words, “the ar- 
rows [began] flying, front, back, sideways.” 
Try as-Bush loyalists might to say it wasn't 
so, it was immediately clear that the Presi- 
dent had repudiated the central pledge of 
| his 1988 campaign—“Read my lips: no 
new taxes"—a pledge he should never 
have made, since it has hamstrung eco- 
nomic policy throughout his presidency, 


in Basic 


Cornered by the deficit, Bush proclaims his own brand of "thinking 
anew" and signs on to the T word. But who will be paying what? 


Taxes 
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Republican candidates screamed in fear 
that they had lost a potentially crucial issue 
for the fall congressional elections. Demo- 
cratic congressional leaders kept a promise 
not to gloat; they gravely commended the 
President’s statesmanship. But lower- 
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Many G.Q.P. candidates fear the lo 
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on cigarettes and liquor. More problematic 
IS an Increase in taxes on energy —maybe 
gasoline, maybe imported oil, maybe all 
forms of fuel consumption. While grudg- 
ingly accepting the necessity of higher tax- 
es In general, voters in polls have consis- 
tently rejected a gasoline tax. 

. Washington cynics would not be sur- 
prised if the budgeteers agree only on the 
least unpopular Spending cuts and tax 
boosts, producing a package of an inade- 
quate $30 billion. And some Republican 
legislators are threatening to vote against 
any deal that contains tax boosts, even one 
backed by their President, Nose counters 
are already writing off the votes of Repub- 
lican incumbents facing tough electoral 


Draftsman Darman: “It is clear" became "it is clear to те...” 


Republican budget summiteers conferring after the boss's bombshell 


eee — 
challenges, and of those from states that 


would be hit hardest by cuts in spending. 
Time is another factor. An agreement 
of some sort, if only a framework, must be 
struck in about five weeks, before the Au- 
gust congressional recess. Even then, the 
key votes will come in the fall, amid all the 
pressures of the election campaign. Gener- 
ally, House incumbents of both parties have 
such a high re-election rate that few ana- 


lysts expect 


the composition of the lower 


chamber to change much, whatever hap- 
pens to taxes. Republicans, however, have 
had high hopes of reducing or even elimi- 
nating the 55-to-45 Democratic edge in the 
Senate by picking up shaky Democratic 
seats in such states as Illinois, Iowa, Michi- 
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gan and Rhode Island. But 


those prospects hinge at least | 


in part on retaining what many 
Republicans consider a “de- 
fining issue." 

The economic impact of 
a deficit cut is uncertain. 
Deficits have been slowly 
strangling growth by forcing 
Government to borrow a dis- 
proportionate share of do- 
mestic savings—and foreign 
Savings too. Moreover, to 
attract foreign buyers of Gov- 
ernment securities, the U.S. 
Federal Reserve has been 
forced to keep interest rates 
even higher than market 


forces might push them. A | 


slash in the deficit ought to 
spur growth by making more 
loan money available, at a 
lower interest cost, to finance 
business investment and con- 
sumer spending. 

In the short run. though, 
higher taxes and less federal 
spending traditionally weak- 
en the economy by pulling out 
spending money. And an 
economy growing at an annu- 
al rate of only 196, which 
some economists expect for 
the second quarter, cannot 
stand much weakening. With- 
out compensating moves by 
the Federal Reserve to in- 
crease the money supply and 
lower interest rates, a $50 bil- 
lion slash could tip the econo- 
my into recession. The timing 
is tricky; the Fed is reluctant 
to move until a budget-reduc- 
ing deal is struck, lest any 
loosening merely spur infla- 
tion. Yet if it waits, the loos- 
ening may take effect too late 
to offset a deficit slash. 

Why then did Bush back off 
his read-my-lips promise, 
knowing the derision he would 
face? Fundamentally he had 
no choice; the no-new-taxes 
pledge had become untenable, 


Unite ta es 


His economic counselors were increasingly 
troubled by the effects of continued high def- 
icits. One financial industry official reports 
that Council of Economic Advisers chair- 
man Michael Boskin, whom he talked to re- 
cently, *is really worried that the recovery 
might end." It became obvious that deficits 
are getting worse rather than better. At his 
press conference, Bush noted that ^we now 
estimate a deficit of over $150 billion in fiscal 
1991, notcounting the cost of the savings and 
loan cleanup,” vs. an estimate of $100 billion 
last January. 

Nor could Bush talk the Democrats 
into a budget-cutting deal that did not in- 
clude tax boosts. Darman made one last 
halfhearted try two weeks ago, presenting 
to the budget summit a reworked version 
of the Administration’s original proposed 
budget that he said would reduce the red 
ink by $50 billion. Democrats called it a 
gimmicked-up proposal that would not 


save anything near that amount. Senate 
Budget Committee chairman Jim Sasser 
and Georgia Democrat Wyche Fowler 
threatened to walk out of the budget talks. 


uch a breakdown would have 

been disastrous for Bush politi- 

cally. It would have guaranteed a 

thrashing at the economic sum- 

mit of the noncommunist world’s seven 

strongest financial powers, convening in 

Houston next week; the other six have long 

been critical of U.S. failure to control its 

deficits anyway. And it would have torpe- 

doed a highly favorable agreement with Ja- 

pan, announced last week, that is supposed 
to help reduce the U.S. trade deficit. 

Darman and Treasury Secretary Nicho- 

las Brady then began sounding out Demo- 

cratic congressional leaders about how bad- 

ly they would beat up on Bush if he agreed 

to some tax boosts. A flurry of weekend 
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public spending,” said an American. “It would 
be a very strange set of circumstances if the tim- 
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A videotap 


Islands woman who claimed that she had 
been harassed by the mayor, testified that 
“he was a pig.” 

Moore’s tale was even more shocking. 
The former model, 39, testified that over 
several years, beginning in 1986, she shared 
cocaine with Barry at least 100 times—in 
hotel rooms; at the residence of Bishop 
H.H. Brookins, a powerful leader of the Af- 
rican Methodist Episcopal Church; even at 
Barry’s home, where the mayor cooked upa 
batch of crack cocaine in the kitchen. On 
the first such occasion, Moore said, the cou- 
ple visited an apartment where Barry 
pulled a stash of powder cocaine from un- 
der the corner of a rug. Once, Moore said, 
after she and Barry got high in her mother’s 
basement, the mayor went upstairs and 


gave advice to Moore’s mother on how to 


help her son with his drug addiction. 
Barry, Moore testified, told her that it 


was “divine providence” that had brought 


them together. In 1987 the pair started 


smoking crack, which, according to Moore, 
made Barry “paranoid.” During one meet- 
ing at the home ofa friend, the mayor asked 
Moore to check out an empty, dark-win- 
dowed van parked outside; on another oc- 
casion, she testified, Barry thought a blink- 
ing light on the Washington horizon was a 
surveillance device. She described buying 
coke for the mayor, once delivering $40 
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; e shows D. C. s mayor wasn't interested in crack until 
his ex-lover spurned his advances. Then the FBI burst in 


ot a supportive kiss from his wife Effi 


worth of crack to him in his District Build- 
ing office and another time receiving drug 
money hidden in a magazine from him dur- 
ing a city budget hearing. 

Moore said the affair ended in 1988 af- 
ter Barry smacked her to the floor of a hotel 
room and told her, “You bring out the 
worst in a man.” That seems to have been 
what U.S. Attorney Jay Stephens was 
counting on when he brought Moore to 
Washington and set her up in a hotel room 
equipped with three concealed video cam- 
eras. Tape-recorded telephone conversa- 
tions between her and the mayor indicate 
that he was initially reluctant to meet her at 
the hotel because “there are too many nosy 
Rosies around.” 


E ut the videotape shows that once he ar- 
rived, Barry propositioned Moore to 
make love with him “just for old times’ sake” 
and tried to fondle her breast. After Moore 
rebuffed him, Barry at first refused to smoke 
crack—supplied by “Wanda,” a female FBI 
agent posing as a friend of Moore's—unless 


Moore took some first. When she declined, | 


the mayor walked to a dresser, picked up a 
crack-filled pipe and took two deep inhala- 


tions. Moments later, FBI agents and D.C. | 


police burst into the room and arrested Bar- 
ry. Said he: “I guess you all figured that I . . . 
couldn't resist that lady." 

Throughout the testimo- 
ny and the playing of the 
videotape, Barry's wife Effi 
sat in the courtroom, hook- 
ing a rug and staring stone- 
faced at her husband's for- 
mer lover. Barry dismissed 
Moore's story as "garbage, 
garbage." In fact, the prose- 
cution still has a few prob- 
lems: under questioning 
from Mundy, Moore admit- 
ted that Barry had come to 
her room more interested in 


7 


Sex than drugs, though he 
changed his mind after she 
resisted his advances. 


Mundy has blasted away at 
her credibility and some in- 
consistent testimony. Still, it 
is Barry's lawyers who face 
the most daunting task. Tm 
the luckiest man in the 
world," the mayor claims in 
the videotape. “The Lord's 
on my side.” Good thing— 
he might need a miracle. 
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Abortion’s 
Hardest 
Cases 


By MARGARET CARLSON 


fterward, when their daughter 

was buried and their hearts 

broken, the Bells could see ev- 

erything clearly. Until then, 

they had not thought about 
their teenager’s getting pregnant or what 
they would do if she did. They did not know 
that there was any such thing as a parental- 
consent law. 

But there is such a law in Indiana, 
where the Bells live and where their daugh- 
ter Becky, 17, died after an illegal abortion. 
In 1984 the state legislature voted to re- 
quire a minor to get a parent’s permission 
for an abortion or else to 
convince a judge that she is 
mature enough to make the 
decision on her own. 

Becky, whose room in 
Indianapolis is still filled 
with stuffed animals and rid- 


Do you favor 
or oppose a law 
requiring a 
teenager to have 


Should parents have a say in a teenager’s decision 
to end her pregnancy? Do rape victims have 
special rights? In the U.S. Supreme Court and 
Louisiana, abortion battle lines are redefined 


two months later. When the Bells went 
through Becky’s purse after she died, they 
found telephone numbers of abortion clin- 
ics in Kentucky, which did not require pa- 
rental consent. “Becky just happened to 
live in the wrong state,” says her father. 

Should a teenage girl have the right— 
and the burden—of deciding about abor- 
tion on her own? Isn’t abortion at least as 
serious a medical procedure as a tonsillec- 
tomy or a tooth extraction, both of which 
Tequire parental involvement in most 
states? Shouldn’t the law force a parent 
and a child to communicate, especially if 
the child is in trouble? 

Last week the U.S. Supreme Court 
faced these questions in its 
first abortion rulings since 
the landmark Webster deci- 
sion last July. In a5-to-4vote, 
the Justices upheld a Minne- 
sota law requiring unwed 
teenagers to notify both par- 


ing gear, felt she could do her parents’ ents before an abortion if the 
neither. She had gone to consent before an law allows minors to go to a 
Planned Parenthood for a a9 judge instead. In a 6-to-3 
pregnancy test, the Bells abortion? vote, the court upheld Ohio’s 
learned as they tried to re- requirement that a physician 
trace the е pe took E FAVOR 69% pone one pak of a preg- 
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what happened between 
that moment and her death 


The close votes and the 
— widely divergent opinions 
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challenge this trend, the pro-life move- 
ment has been able to paint its oppo- 
nents as antifamily, bent on weakening 
the bond between the gen- 
erations, encouraging teen- 
age promiscuity and foster- 
ing a libertine attitude 
toward sex that results in 
more than 400,000 teenage 
abortions a year. 


Ita rape victim 
becomes pregnant 
and cannot afford 
an abortion, 
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If this seems extreme, should the 
the same is true—but with government pay 
the sides reversed—on the for it? 
equally emotional issue of 2 
what to do about a child con- YES SAV 
ceived in the violence of ~ ® O4 /o 
rape or incest. The pro-life NO 13% 
movement brooks no excep- 
tion to the absolute position NOT SURE 3% 


that all abortions, except 
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needs an abortion, and 7796 
when incest is involved. 
Both sides in the abor- 
tion fight could score politi- 
cal points by showing moder- 
ation on these issues, and 
both would remove easy tar- 
gets for their adversaries. 
“Parental notification is not 
a battle pro-choicers should 
fight in public, although the 
pro-lifers force them to. It 
defies the common sense of 
most people," says William 
Schneider, resident fellow of 
the American Enterprise In- 
stitute. “The same goes for 


being against abortion for | 


vec 


mother, are wrong, even ones intended to 
terminate the progeny of a rapist. Yet this 
stance may be their undoing. Louisiana's 
Governor Buddy Roemer, a self-described 
"right-to-lifer," has promised to veto the 
just-passed antiabortion bill because it 
makes no exceptions for rape and incest. 
Sometimes when it is not feasible to 
make abortions following rape or incest ille- 
gal, the movement settles for cutting off 
Medicaid funds. “Rape and incest are trag- 
edies,” says Illinois Congressman Henry 
Hyde, author of the federal restriction, “but 
why visit on the second victim, the unborn 
child that is the product of that criminal act, 
capital punishment?” Forcing only poor 
women to have the children of their rapists, 
says the pro-choice movement, shows how 
heartless the right-to-life movement is. 
Yet this issue, like that of parental in- 
volvement, is not so simple. The victim of 
rape or incest is often herself an innocent 
child in need of saving. Pamela (a pseud- 
onym) was a seventh-grader in Washing- 
ton when she was allegedly raped by her 
stepfather. When her mother discovered 
she was pregnant, she took her to a 
i Planned Parenthood clinic just ten blocks 
from the White House to arrange an abor- 
tion. “She was pitiful,” recalls clinic direc- 
tor Mary Vandenbroucke, who had to 
break the news that Medicaid would not 
pay the $400 cost of an abortion, even fora 
case like Pamela’s. Although the mother 
works two jobs, as a part-time government 
clerk and a cashier in a fast-food restaurant 
at night, she takes home just $289 every 
two weeks. Rather than turn away an indi- 
| | gent victim of incest, Planned Parenthood 
| agreed to perform the procedure for $100. 
Because cases like Becky’s and Pame- 
la’s are so difficult to sort out, they have be- 
come this year's combat zone. Inthe fight to 
win over the ambivalent majority of Ameri- 
cans, the pro-choice movement is on the 
wrong side of parental consent: 69% of 
adult Americans favor laws requiring a 
teenage girl to get her parents’ permission 
to have an abortion according to a 
TiME/Cable News Network survey. Similar- 
ly, pro-lifers lose support over rape and in- 
cest: 84% of those polled believe the Gov- 
ernment should pay if a poor rape victim 


victims of rape and incest. People think 
youre from Mars; it offends them.” But nei- 
ther side is backing down. Their reasons 
show how intractable are abortion’s hardest 
cases. 


Parents, Teenage Sex 
and Abortion 


Better than a parent’s control over 
abortion would be a world in which chil- 
dren too young to understand the power of 
sex did not engage in it, and one in which 
those unprepared to be pregnant did not 
become so. Since long before Juliet met 
Romeo, adults have been trying to con- 
vince adolescents barely able to decide 
what to wear in the morning that they are 
not mature enough to manage the compli- 
cated and overwhelming feelings that 
come with a sexual relationship. But for 
just as long, teenagers have been unper- 
suaded. Surveys show that at least half the 
young people between the ages of 15 and 
19 are sexually active, and 24% of teenage 
girls will become pregnant by age 18. 

Nonetheless, communication about sex 
between parents and children is stuck in 
the Dark Ages. Says one Washington psy- 
chiatrist: “Parents and children don’t want 
to know about each other as sexual beings. 
Sex is the point of separation, the country 
into which a parent does not travel with a 
child.” That is one reason why school sex- 
education courses, which put the subject at 
a clinical remove, have become the norm. 
But when sex moves from the private to 
the open and a teenager is pregnant, chil- 
dren who normally turn to a parent in a 
time of trouble will usually do so whether 
or not there is a law requiring it and wheth- 


er or not they have been talking about sex. 
In Massachusetts, which requires teens to 
obtain the permission of both parents or of 
a judge, about 75% of the girls who have 
abortions share the decision with their par- 
ents. Levels of parental involvement are 
equally high in neighboring Connecticut 
and New Hampshire, where such consent 
is not required. “I see no point whatsoever 
in the parent-involvement laws,” says Ja- 
mie Ann Sabino, an attorney 
who chairs the Lawyer Refer- 
ral Panel on Judicial Consent 
for Minors in Massachusetts. 
“These girls didn’t go to their 


described the dilemma in his 
dissent in the Minnesota case: 


parents because of them.” 
Teenagers who do not 
want to talk to their parents 


“This scheme forces a young 
woman in an already dire situ- 
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ation to choose between two fundamental- 
ly unacceptable alternatives: notifying a 
possibly dictatorial or even abusive parent 
or justifying her profoundly personal deci- 
sion in an intimidating judicial proceeding 
to a black-robed stranger.” 

There is some evidence supporting the 
contention that parental-involvement laws 
restrict access to abortions. In a brief, op- 
ponents of the Minnesota law, which took 
effect in 1981, cite a study conducted be- 
tween 1980 and 1984 indicating that the 
birthrate for 15-to-17-year-olds in Minne- 
apolis rose 38.4%, while the birthrate for 
18-to-19-year-olds, not covered by the law, 
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Until recently, the primary arena for 
this fight has been Congress, where since 
1977 the Hyde Amendment has denied 
Medicaid funding for abortions unless a 
woman's life is endangered. A significant 
triumph for the right-to-life movement in 
the first years after abortion was legalized, 
the amendment has become the lightning 
rod for pro-choice advocates on the Hill. 
Last year Congresswoman Barbara Boxer 
introduced a proposal to restore abortion 
funds for women who are assaulted. *Why 
should the Government leave their side at 
such a moment of crisis?" she demanded. 
Hyde called his opponents *the death 
squads of the left" and “the pro-killer 
crowd." California Democratic Congress- 
man George Miller, arguing for the Boxer 
amendment, implored his colleagues not 
to turn the "disgusting, violent, solitary act 
of rape into a gang rape by the Congress of 
the U.S." 

The Boxer amendment passed both 
houses in October 1989, garnering the 
votes of otherwise pro-life legislators like 
South Carolina Republican Congressman 
Arthur Ravenel Jr. But George Bush ve- 
toed the bill, and the House failed to mus- 
ter the two-thirds majority required for an 
override. While Hyde and his supporters 
contend that abortion is wrong no matter 
what the circumstances, Bush says abor- 
tion should be legal for victims of rape or 
incest. He just does not want to pay for 
such abortions, a stance that allowed Box- 
er to tag him as *a kinder and gentler 
man [who] executes the cruelest veto on 
the poorest, most vulnerable victims of 
society." 

Twenty-nine states have legislated the 
equivalent of the Hyde Amendment and 
restrict Medicaid funds to women in life- 
threatening situations. Ten states pay for 
abortions in which rape and incest are in- 
volved; twelve states, including Washing- 
ton, New York and California, still fund all 
abortions. 

The congressional fight is a holding ac- 
tion until the right-to-life movement can 
push through a state law that forces the Su- 
preme Court to review Roe v. Wade. Loui- 
siana’s law might be the one. Right-to-life 
leaders think they have a chance to over- 
ride Governor Roemer's threatened veto. 
But they may lose more conservatives like 
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Garey Forster, a self-described “confused 
Catholic,” who voted against the bill be- 
cause it was “too harsh, too final.” A doc- 
tor can be sentenced to a minimum of one 
year at hard labor and charged a $10,000 
fine; a woman can be punished as an acces- 
sory to the crime, just as if she were driving 
a getaway car. 

Short of banning abortion outright, 
the pro-life movement is lobbying legisla- 
tures to impose reporting requirements 
on victims of rape and incest that would 
make such abortions nearly 
impossible to obtain. Says the 
National Right to Life Com- 
mittee's spokeswoman, Susan 
Smith: *We do everything we 
can to eliminate abortions 
and to prevent funding for 
rape and incest, but where it 
is inevitable we lobby for tight 
reporting requirements to 
prevent fraud." The new tac- 
tic was explained at the Na- 
tional Right to Life Commit- 
tee convention in Sacramen- 
to, Calif., last month by Scott 
Fischbach, the group's field 
coordinator: Laws that ban 
some abortions, he said, “can 
lead up to the point of stop- 
ping them all.” 

Smith and Fischbach 
scored a temporary victory in 
Idaho last March with passage 
of a bill that would have per- 
mitted legal abortions only if a 
woman's life was endangered, 
if an incest victim was under 
18, or if the rape was reported 
to the police within seven days 
(when a victim would not yet 
know whether she was preg- 
nant). Pro-life Governor Cecil 
Andrus vetoed the bill, calling 
the seven-day provision puni- 
tive and “without compas- 
sion.” He added, “On the 
eighth day, [the woman] ceases 
to be the victim and becomes a 
criminal." 

Strict reporting require- 
ments are a vestige of the way 
the legal system treats rape victims. It has 
taken years to reverse the assumption that 
women fabricate claims of rape and incest 
or that they somehow bring the crime on 
themselves. Until recent reforms, a vic- 
tim's testimony alone was not enough to 
convict a rapist, although it was enough to 
convict any other kind of criminal. Even 
now, a rape victim who goes to court often 
finds herself on trial as much as her at- 
tacker is. As a result, rape is one of the 
most underreported crimes in America. 
The Senate Judiciary Committee estimates 
that a woman is raped every six minutes in 
the U.S. à К 
The Idaho veto and the pending one in 
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Louisiana have not caused pro-lifers to re- 
treat from their position on rape and in- 
cest. National Right to Life Committee 
spokeswoman Smith cites Pennsylvania's 
experience to show that women lie about 
rape. When the state did not require that 
rape or incest be reported to appropriate 
authorities, an average of 36 rape-related 
abortions a month were paid for by the 
state. When reporting requirements took 
effect in 1988, that number went down to 
about three a month. 
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44Though | am pro-life, | cannot be a party to 
denying a poor and helpless woman funds for 
an abortion when she has been raped. 99 
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Relatively few abortions are at stake 
here—less than 1% of the 1.6 million abor- 
tions performed annually result from rape 
or incest —yet the pro-life movement is de- 
termined to fight over each one. The 
movement insists that its position springs 
from religious beliefs that allow no com- 
promise. Indeed, the harsh logic of the 
abortion argument makes the exception 
for rape and incest vulnerable to a charge 
of hypocrisy. If all fetal life js sacred, as 
pro-lifers insist, there should be no distinc- 
tion between pregnancies that result from 
consensual sex and those that result from 
force. Otherwise, bearing a child becomes 
a woman’s punishment for sex, 
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has given state lawmakers 
second thoughts. Though 
350 abortion-related bills 
were introduced around the 
country after Webster—not | 
all of them based upon the | 
Right to Life group’s sug- i 
gestions—only four were | 
adopted, and one of those, | 
Idaho’s, was vetoed. 

Both sides of the abor- 
tion divide could draw hope 
from O’Connor’s rulings 
last week on parental notifi- 
cation. Her vote to strike 
down one version of the 
Minnesota statute repre- 
sented the first time on the 
court that she has raised an 
objection to any law re- 
stricting abortion. But the 
terms she used to examine 
the law seemed to under- 
mine the very notion of 
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be time enough to re-examine Roe,” she 
wrote, “and to do so carefully.” 

It may be that no amount of pressure 
will persuade O’Connor to overturn Roe 
altogether. As a result, pro-life groups are 
urging state legislatures to pass laws that 
will meet her “undue burden” test, placing 
crippling restrictions upon abortion with- 
out making it illegal. After examining 
O'Connor's opinions, the National Right 
to Life Committee last year drafted eight 
model laws for consider- 


the judicial bypass was | 
needed to meet the state's B 
declared goal of ensuring closer family a 
ties. Otherwise teenagers from broken Wl 
homes would have to track down and in- | 
form absentee parents, with results that | 
might not do much for family harmony. 
Such an approach made it appear that 
O’Connor was asking the state merely to | | 
prove its statute was “reasonable,” a less i 
stringent legal standard than the “com- И | 
pelling state interest” that courts ordi- | 
narily require government to prove be- 

fore they okay laws that 
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signed for maximum appeal hat limits Pro-choice groups took | 
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to avoid sending O’Connor would she Minnesota law involved ju- | 
tough cases,” says Burke veniles, whose rights under 

Balch, an attorney for the regard as too law have always been more | | 
group. “We want the most burdensome? limited than those of adults. | 


moderate legislation possi- 
ble that will still be effective 
in preventing abortion.” 
One such bill attempted to meet her 
concerns by shifting the burden from the 
woman to her physician. The bill would 
make it a crime to perform an abortion but 
not necessarily to obtain one. A statute 
based on that notion was adopted in March 
in Idaho but was vetoed by Governor Cecil 
-0. In Public ain d 


“We still won't know what 
O'Connor believes about 
| undue burdens until we get a case that in- | 
volves states directly regulating the abor- 
tions of adult women,” says Dawn John- | 
son, chief attorney for the National Ml 
Abortion Rights Action League. For a ИШ 
while, at least, the court’s swing vote may | 
still be up in the air. —By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Jerome Cramer/ Washington 
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In the Blazing Eye of the Inferno 


By PICOIYER SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


T he ironies, of course, begin to multiply 
as soon as a life comes unraveled: in 
retrospect, everything seems an augury. 
One night before, the local TV station had 
announced that the conditions— 106° heat, 
gale-force winds and drought-stricken 
hills—were the best for a fire in 100 years. 
That day, at lunch, I had been talking with 
a friend whose mother | ... 

had just died, about the | 
pathos of going through | 
old belongings. And 
when, at the optician’s 
office that evening, my 
doctor stepped out to go 
and sniff at what he 
thought might be a fire, I 
sat back and fumed with 
impatience. 

By 6 o’clock I was in 
my home, a remote hill- 
side house alone on a 
ridge, surrounded by 
acres of wild brush. The 
fire started along our 
road, just half a mile 
away, at 6:02. Two 
friends, arriving at that 
moment, pointed to the 
jagged line of orange 
tearing down the hillside 
like a waterfall and split- 
ting the brush open like a 


Clutching the manuscript he managed to sa 


70 m.p.h. wind whipped ashes all around, 
so strong we could not open the door. Our 
van was alone in the heart of the inferno, 
and there was nothing we could do but 
pray. 

Only one other person was in view, a 
man in shorts with a water truck, standing 
alone in the road trying, through smarting 
eyes, to contain the flames with a hose. 
Alone, he aimed his hose at waves of flame 


A 


As one of the worst fires in California history destroys more than 500 homes ~~ qos 
and causes $500 million in damage, a TIME contributor watches his house 
turn into a gutted skeleton—and then narrowly escapes with his life 
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knife through fruit. Then 
the electricity went off. 
Then the phones went dead. By 6:10, huge 
curls of flame were hurtling over the ridge 
a few feet from the house. 
I had time only to grab my ancient cat, 
Minnie, and the manuscript of a book just 
two weeks from completion. By the time I 
tried to jump into my car to drive away, 
walls of flame were jumping over the drive- 
way, scorching my face and shrouding the 
house in an angry orange haze. The three 
of us leaped, pursued by flames, into a van, 
and started to race down the mountain 
road. Within 50 yards, we knew we could 
go no farther. Flames 70 feet high were 
cresting over the curve of the hill on one 
side, and on the other, currents of orange 
were slicing up the slope toward us. Every- 
where I turned, rivulets of orange were 
pouring across the hills like molten lava, 
sweeping up trees and feasting on houses. 
At times we were unable to breathe as the 


that crashed like waves around us, now 
coming to a crest, and now, for a while, 
subsiding, until suddenly they were there 
again, leaping over a ridge and bearing 
down upon us. 

Soon we were gagging at the fumes. 
The cat was panting feverishly, we were 
hosing down our van and our bodies with 
water from the truck. I had never before 
known how swift fire could be, and how ef- 
ficient. Occasionally, the air would clear, 
and we would see the blue above the 
mountains; then the smoke was around us 
again, and a column of orange looming 
above. Someone pointed out that the one 
book we'd inadvertently managed to bring 
with us was called All the Right Places. 

We waited, stranded, for about two 
hours, two of us with Minnie in the van, 
while the other two heroically battled the 
flames. The fire surged up the hill like dogs 
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A scene more surreal and terrifying than a Vietnam-movie fire fight. 
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Sages that came back to Earth indicated 
that the spacecraft was wobbling: when it 
swung from darkness to sunlight, the sun’s 
rays striking Hubble’s cold solar panels 
produced a minor vibration that caused the 
spacecraft to oscillate slowly. This motion 
confused instruments that were built to 
such precision that they could read a li- 

ense plate 48 km away. NASA software de- 


died,” said Rob Riemer, a physicist for the 
National Academy of Sciences, when he 
heard the bad news.) The astonishing fact 
is that one of the two mirrors built by Per- 
kin-Elmer Corp.—engineers do not know 
which one—was made to the wrong speci- 
fications. The mirror is either too high or 
too low by 4 microns, about 4% of the di- 
ameter of a human hair. Although tests 
could have detected this error on the 
ground, they either were never performed 
or failed. A government panel will investi- 
gate how the mistake was made. NASA dis- 
covered the problem only last week, while 
trying to focus the mirrors on a distant star. 
Ground controllers moved the 
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signers are now writing programs to coun- 
teract the oscillations so that the telescope 
tube can be held steady. 

Locating objects for the telescope has 
also been bothersome. An exhaustive cata- 
log of guide stars was built into Hubble's 
computer memory, enabling it to identify 
at all times both its position in space and 
the object of its interest. A programmer, 
however, failed to update the information 
properly, and for weeks Hubble was look- 
ing left when it should have been looking 
right. That too has been fixed with a soft- 
ware alteration. 

Such shakedown glitches were perhaps 
to be expected, but the difficulties at the 
heart of Hubble’s optics were not antici- 
pated, and have been devastating 


mirrors from one end of the 
tube to the other, but Hubble 
failed to produce a sharp image. | 
Says Weiler: “The mirrors will | 
never be correctable." 

Hubble can still do work 
from space that no telescope can | 
do from the ground. It can ob- 
serve the universe's ultraviolet 
glow, a part of the spectrum of 
starlight that does not reach | 
Earth, and it will be able to study 
the physics of stars. Moreover, 
large objects, such as the giant 
red spot and polar caps of Jupi- 
ter, will be within Hubble's 
range. Administrators at the 
Space Telescope Institute in Bal- 
timore are now scrambling to re- | 
assign maximum observing time 
for those instruments that do not 
rely on the mirrors. Since re- 
quests from various scientific 
groups for Hubble's intelligence 
were ten times as great as the 
time available for observing, the 
telescope will still be used 
constantly. 

Even so, the latest hobbling 
of Hubble can only intensity ar- 
guments over the wisdom of | 
funneling large portions of the 
U.S. research budget into a few 
steeply expensive projects. Pres- 
ident Bush's proposal to launch a moon- 
Mars mission has been stalled on Capitol 
Hill. Congress is uncomfortable with the 
$30 billion price tag for a proposed space 
station as well as with the planned $8 bil- 
lion Superconducting Supercollider that 
will be built in Texas. “We're spending a 
disproportionate amount on big science," 
says California Congressman George 
Brown. “Any failure casts some discredit 
on the desirability of funding these big sci- 
ence projects.” 

In the end, the saga of the cloudy mir- 
rors may yet reflect a clear resolution to a 
confounding question: How should the 
U.S. apportion its finite wealth in pursuit 
of scientific achievement? — With reporting by 


‘I | Jerry Hannifin/Washington | 
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George Bush has high hopes for a fruitful Houston summit—and unless it 


enacts a daring agenda for the '90s, such hoedowns could become obsolete mun 
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national companies in the U.S. and other 
countries are plagued by investment barri- 
ers, piracy of intellectual property and 
cross-border restrictions on Such services 
as Insurance and data transmission, 

The summiteers must confront the 
most divisive issue in the Uruguay Round: 
the huge agricultural Subsidies doled out 
by these supposedly free-market econo- 
mies. Each year taxpayers and consumers 
in the industrialized countries pay roughly 
$245 billion to support farm prices ($32 bil- 
lion in the U.S. alone). The leaders of the 
U.S. and the E.C. should commit to a sig- 
nificant reduction of this gross distortion 
of world trade. And, just as the European 
Community is doing internally by 1992, the 
summit should pledge to eliminate tariffs 
on manufactured goods and restrictions on 
trade in services among all industrialized 
countries by the year 2000. 


MONEY FLOWS The most significant 
economic development of the past decade 
has been the deregulation of financial 
movements across borders. This has creat- 
ed a worldwide pool of capital that enables 
borrowers in countries with low savings to 
tap into the cash of others. But because of 
this development, national policies that ar- 
tificially encourage or restrict investment 
have an international impact and could 
lead to forms of economic conflict as dan- 
gerous as trade wars. 

At the moment, the world's pool of sav- 
ings has many claimants. Among them: the 
stubborn U.S. budget deficit and the new 
demands for capital by a unified Germany 
and an emerging Eastern Europe. Mean- 
while, savings in industrialized nations 
have slowed as consumers spend more of 
their earnings on a better life. 
Will a shrinking pool of savings 
increase interest rates and stifle 
worldwide growth? The seven na- 
tional leaders in Houston should ask 
their financial experts to gauge 
the impact of that worrisome 
trend. They should also exam- 


ine the effect of high levels of government 
borrowing on future generations, who will 
inherit the bill. The conclusions might be- 
gin to instill a collective recognition of the 
need to pay now for government services 
the public demands. 

Economic growth in the 1990s will be 
determined largely by how well countries 
use the limited savings available. Yet even 
in today's deregulated markets the flow of 
capital in securities trading and in direct 
investment is hampered by inconsistent na- 
tional rules. The leaders should launch an 
effort to harmonize those regulations and 
consider creating new agencies to carry 
out that job, for example an international 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 


OPEN ECONOMIES Bringing Eastern 
Europe and eventually the Soviet Union 
into the world economy must be done care- 
fully but expeditiously. The summit leaders 
should remember that the isolation of Ger- 
many after World War I sowed the seeds of 
its economic collapse and of World War II. 
The Houston meeting should begin to re- 
shape Western economic relations with the 
U.S.S.R. and its erstwhile satellites to re- 
duce the potential for unrest in that region. 
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The most unstable economy in the 
Eastern bloc, the Soviet Union’s, is the 
largest and most important to its neigh- 
bors. A Soviet economic collapse would 
devastate Eastern Europe. Assuming that 
the U.S.S.R. adopts constructive policies 
toward the Baltic republics and German 
unification, the summit nations could pro- 
vide assistance that would also hasten de- 
militarization. The West could help the 
Soviets build housing to expedite the re- 
turn and demobilization of soldiers in 
Eastern Europe and provide training for 
non-defense factory managers. 

At the moment, the myriad aid pro- 
grams being organized for Eastern Eu- 
rope are threatening to overwhelm offi- 
cials in the recipient nations. The summit 
leaders should commit their governments 
to coordinate those efforts, as well as 
open up Western markets further to East 
European goods. Another top priority 
should be debt relief for Poland, to help 
that country through its shock-treatment 
transition to a free market. Fresh capital 


is needed too for rebuilding roads and 
communications lines throughout East- 
ern Europe. That capital should come 
primarily from groups like the World 
Bank and from commercial loans backed 
by government guarantees. 


DEVELOPING WORLD The diminished 
ability of the Soviets to exploit Third 
World instability does not mean the West 
can be indifferent to conditions there. Pov- 
erty and exploding populations are a po- 
tent formula for increased instability, reli- 
gious fundamentalism and violence, which 
can accelerate the already heavy flow of 
economic refugees. 

The Houston summiteers need only 
cast their eyes south to Mexico to see the 
potential for economic improvement when 
sound domestic policies are coupled with 
rational foreign-debt rescheduling. Now 
the leaders should focus on such countries 
as Peru and Bolivia to press for more ambi- 
tious reforms and find ways to provide re- 
lief from heavy debt owed to Western gov- 
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“There Was Nowhere to Go but Up” 


f the world’s economic leaders had 

visited Houston a few years ago, 
they would have found a down-at-the- 
heels U.S. oil town. Not anymore. 
Across the city last week, thousands of 
bag-toting volunteers scoured streets 
and back alleys for litter. Others paint- 
ed over graffiti and planted hundreds 
of red begonias. Freshly remodeled 
hotels stocked up on ethnic food; civic 
workers conducted courtesy classes for 
taxi drivers; and the police readied 125 
new patrol cars for escort duty. 

All that pizazz, however, is only 
frosting on the cake for Houston. The 
city is in the third year of a brisk eco- 
nomic recovery that is transforming 


million) from a freewheeling oil-and- 
gas town to a more broadly based cos- 


mopolitan center. Energy still constitutes 60% of the econo- 
my, but that is down from 83% in 1981. Boasts Mayor Kathy 
Whitmire: “We are no longer a one-industry town.” 

Factories are sprouting and expanding to accommodate 
newcomers in such fields as aerospace, computers and medi- 
cal services. The population exodus has been reversed as of- 
fice towers, whose occupancy levels plummeted as low as 10% 
in 1986, fill with firms springing up or relocating from other 
states. As Houston diversifies, itis shedding some of its rough- 
and-tumble past for an urbane glitter. Chic Italian restaurants 
now set the gastronomic tone, and croissant parlors near Rice 
University are crowded with research biologists from the near- 


by Texas Medical Center. 


The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation helped fuel the 
comeback by pumping in $5 billion to recapitalize three major 
banks, while two others were shored up by acquisition. “Houston 
deflated so sharply there was nowhere to go but up,” says Barton 
Smith, a University of Houston economist. Low-energy prices 
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the fourth largest U.S. city (pop. 1.7 


Houston thrives on biotechnology 
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a 4,000-worker plant expansion, community lea 
bled a $7.7 million package of tax abatements, 
access roads that won Compaq over. , 
The situation is a marked turnaround from 1986." 
employment topped 12%, U-Haul trailers streame 
city, and foreclosures were rampant. Today 
gained 77% of the 220,000 jobs it lost; + 
been whittled to 5.3%; and suburban condos that S^ 
to as little as $5,000 have rebounded to more than 
Houston still has remnants of its oil Ls 
real estate market is saddled with 55,000 vaca" en 
lots left over from the building boom. The city 
mental woes as well, ranking as one of the fout 
afflicted by air pollution. Yet the broad scope 0 
covery suggests a new stability and maturity: 
Abboud, chairman of First City Bancorp.: “Н 
back strong, but with a good deal of cautio 
Richard 


forced the oil industry to reduce its reli | 
ance on such traditional businesses s Л 
exploration and production, while Т 
investing more heavily in refining and ШТ 
petrochemical manufacturing, which | 
can earn greater profits. j; 
Houston’s bargain-price land ant) 
labor have lured dozens of companies | 
including small steel mills, toolmakes ig tf 
and clothing manufacturers. The cot ps 
of office space, at $15 per sq. ft. (com 
pared with $43 in New York City) * 
among the lowest in the U.S., and the A 
median $69,000 price for a single-fam UR Com 
ily home is about 30% below the n pom 
average. At the same time, A j Re the 
promotion has helped Hous nn s 
its newcomers close to home. hint F210 deal 
fast-growing Compaq Compute. 4. oid 
le fof 
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pankruptcy, Trump agrees to give up command 


ant developer on a short leash. Trump 
agreed to submit his business decisions to 
the banks for review and promised to hire a 
chief financial officer to scrutinize the 
Trump Organization, which manages his 
holdings. “Trump won’t have to get per- 
mission to go to the toilet, but on anything 
else he'll have to ask the banks,” quipped a 
Wall Street expert familiar with the deal. 
Even worse for Trump’s ego, the big 
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NG PENNIES As bond trader Sherman McCoy complains in Bonfire of the Wi 
already going broke on a million dollars a year!" But a New Yorker doesn't have to, if 
ий. Here are a few financial adjustments for Donald Trump, who will be required 
| on a personal budget of $450,000 a month, or $14,795 a day: 


: Coming from а person who was 

| i nad an additional $65 million, 
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spender will have to subsist on a monthly 
allowance, which bankers will supervise. 
‘Instead of the staggering $583,000 that he 
spent on food, shelter and other living ex- 
penses in May, Trump will be required 
to limit himself to a merely stupendous 
$450,000 a month for the rest of 1990. His 
allowance will shrink to $375,000 in 1991 
and a stingy $300,000 in 1992. 

Much of the money covers the upkeep 
on his three Pharaonic homes. The annual 
maintenance for Trump’s 45-room spread 
in Greenwich, Conn., comes to an estimat- 
ed $400,000. His Mar-a-Lago estate in 
Palm Beach, Fla., costs about $1 million a 
year to run. His allowance will also have to 
cover $650,000 in annual support pay- 
ments for his estranged wife Ivana and 
their three children. Exempted from the 
budget is Trump's fancy transportation, 
which is up for sale: his $30 million yacht, 
the 86-meter Trump Princess (he says he 
wants $115 million for it); his $8 million, 
French-built Super Puma helicopter; and 
his $8 million personal 727 jet. 

Bankers went along with the agree- | 
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ranged bankruptcy, in the hope that the 
value of Trump's properties will rise. 
Trump could then sell many of his holdings 
to raise cash to repay his loans. But if the 
depressed Northeastern U.S. real estate 
market fails to improve, Trump could still 
wind up in bankruptcy court. 

The perils of lending to Trump became 
apparent last week, when Manufacturers 
Hanover, a major Trump creditor, ac- 
knowledged that it has been unable to col- 
lect interest on $157 million of loans to the 
developer. Meanwhile, gaming experts 
said gamblers from Japan and other Asian 
nations have begun to shun Trump's casi- 
nos out of fear that his troubles will 
bring them bad luck. While that may be 
mere superstition, even bettors seem to be 
showing more prudence than bankers 
these days. — By John Greenwald. Reported by 
Mary Cronin/New York 


Always on Call 


Motorola hopes to connect the 
globe with cellular phones 


F irst came cordless phones, which made 
it possible to take all those irritating 
calls while mowing the lawn or relaxing in 
the hammock. Before long, cellular phones 
eliminated the commuter's peace and qui- 
et on the highway. Now, if Motorola has its 
way, being unreachable is going to be 
downright impossible. 

The suburban Chicago electronics 
giant (1989 sales: $9.6 billion) hopes to put 
in place by 1996 a network of 77 satellites 
that can relay phone calls to any spot on 
the planet. That means when the boss has a 
question, no Himalayan mountaintop or 
African jungle encampment will be beyond 
the reach of the ringing phone. Named 
Iridium, for the chemical element whose 
nucleus is orbited by 77 electrons, the Mo- 
torola plan would constitute the first global 
cellular system. Calls would cost $1 to $3 a 
minute, compared with about 50е a minute 
for cellular calls within urban systems 
linked by radio towers. Potential users in- 
clude traveling executives and mining engi- 
neers who work in remote locations... 

While Motorola stands ready to supply 
the handsets (initial price: $3,500 apiece), 
the company will need investment partners 
to finance the estimated $2.3 billion cost of 
launching the network of 320-kg satellites. 
The firm is negotiating a joint venture with 
British Telecom, as well as with potential 
investors in Japan, Australia and Hong 
Kong. Motorola estimates that Iridium will 
need 700,000 users to become profitable. 
While that is roughly equivalent to the 
population of Pittsburgh, Pa., it is less than 
1% of the 100 million people around the 
world who are expected to be using cellular 
i ООНА the end of the decade. п 
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Behavior 


Rape in the Indian Cinema 


In Hindi films, wronged women are usually seen as in the wrong 


By ANITAPRATAP NEW DELHI 


here is breathless silence in 

the packed New Delhi movie 
hall that is showing the Hindi 
film Hum Se Na Takrana (Don’t 
Confront Me). The audience, 
predominantly male, is trans- 
fixed by a scene in which the two 
sons of a rich landlord have cor- 
nered a pretty, well-endowed 
maid in their bedroom. “Let me 
£0," she implores, but the men 
move toward her. The camera 
magnifies the suggestion of what 
is to come but never allows the 
scene to turn graphic; there is no 
nudity, but there is much scream- 
ing and leering. When the deed is 
done, the audience lets out an al- 
most audible sigh of relief. Or is 
it pleasure? For Ashok Rawat, 
28, a building contractor, it is 
clearly the latter. Says he: “Rape 
is enjoyable because in men’s 
fantasies, force is the only way to 
get women who are otherwise out of 
reach.” 

Rawat is one of the 15 million Indians 
who stream into movie theaters every day 
to enter the fantasy world of the Hindi cin- 
ema. The fare usually consists of song, 
dance, tragedy, comedy and love—all 
wrapped into one film—and for several 
years a rape scene has been an all but req- 
uisite ingredient. The billboards outside 
movie houses almost always suggest a rape: 
last year posters for the English-language 
film Crime Time carried the promise SEE 
FIRST-TIME UNDERWATER RAPES ON INDI- 
AN SCREEN. 

The prevalence of onscreen sexual as- 
sault is all the more remarkable because 
censors in India are generally quite prud- 
ish: lovemaking and even kissing scenes 
are banned. Yet the censors regard rape as 
permissible as long as the camera conceals 
as much as it reveals. Says Vimla Farooqui, 
a women’s activist in New Delhi: “Rape 
scenes are used for an ugly kind of 

titillation.” 

Why is cinematic rape so acceptable 
and salable? Part of the answer is that over 
the past decade, middle-class theatergoers 
have been replaced by a rougher and more 
assertive audience, whose tastes encour- 
age Hindi filmmakers to resort to such ex- 
ploitation. Another factor, observers be- 
lieve, has its roots in the fabric of a society 
in which most marriages are still arranged 
and unmarried men have little access to 


women, let alone romance or sex. Ragjegti. 
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Explicit posters are part of the “ugly kind of titillation” 


44, the popular Hindi movie villain who 
has played some 350 rape scenes during a 
19-year career, explains the phenomenon 
in terms of sexual deprivation: “Because 
people live in a repressive society, they are 
sex-starved. Filmmakers cash in on this.” 
Sudhir Kakar, a psychoanalyst and au- 
thor of the recently published Intimate Re- 
lations: Exploring Indian Sexuality, suggests 
that rape in the movies is rooted in the In- 
dian male's strong bond with his mother in 


“Because people live 
inarepressive society, 
they are sex-starved." 


childhood. Rape, Kakar argues, is a way of 
momentarily subjugating the all-powerful, 
suffocating mother figure, and that ex- 
plains the male delight at seeing a woman 
in distress. 

In the West, there is generally greater 
sympathy for rape victims, at least in en- 
lightened circles, whereas Indian society 
more automatically assumes that the rape 
victim is somehow responsible for what 
happens to her. In the great epics the Ma- 
habharata and the Ramayana, the heroines 
come close to being raped but are eventu- 
ally protected against their assailants by 
the shield of their virtue. In Hindi films as 
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Ej ESL Ар : 
| Artful lodging: owner Jacques Hollander and his wife in Room 308; 
= | top, artist Roger Somville with his work in 408; 
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downtown hostelry one of the 
more eye-catching stops in 
Europe. In Room 110, for ex- 
ample, guests can admire the 
work of pop expressionist 
Paul Van Hoeydonck, whose 
small sculpture Fallen Astro- 
naut was carried to the moon 
by the Apollo 15 spacemen. 
Other artists, less well known 
outside Belgium, include 
vivid Warholian mural of 
sculptor Hugo Duchateau, whose huge 
steel bow and arrow are affixed to the 
ceiling in 608. 

“Guests can brush their teeth, make 
love or do business, all in the presence of 
art,” says owner Jacques Hollander. The 


and he spent two years commissioning the 


painter Adelin Guyot, whose | 


Marilyn Monroe adorns Room 301, and | 
| $1.5 million face-lift. Jacques Attali, newly 


unusual décor was Hollander's brainchild, | 
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| below, 606 features a work by Louis Ghysebrechts 


they adorned and often spent the night 


there for inspiration. Room 108, for exam- 


ple. which faces the Place Rogier, features | 
a ceiling fresco of sheep grazing. The work | 
is titled Valium by its realist painter, Roger | 
Raveel. "I hope the occupant will fall 
asleep counting them instead of using | 
drugs." he says. | 
Some of the decorating ideas proved | 
too outrageous for commissioning. One | 


| vetoed proposal called for grimacing dolls 


to be placed in cupboards and drawers, an- 
other for a large plastic-foam boulder to | 
hang menacinglv from the ceiling. “We | 
never ask for changes in the artists’ con- 
ception," says Siru manager Michel Mi- | 
gnon. "We simply reject projects that 
might produce bad dreams." 

The $125-a-night hotel has attracted a 
high-powered clientele since starting its 


appointed head of the European Bank for 
Development and Reconstruction, is a re- 
peat guest. NATO generals rub shoulders 
with businessmen, artists and tourists. 
Some guests are so offended by their 
rooms that they immediately ask to be 
moved: others return to the same quarters 
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Next, a U.S. Populist Revolt? 


Random House; 262 pages; $19.95 


By PRISCILLA PAINTON 

n the shoot-from-the-hip world of Wash- 
| ington prognostication, Kevin Phillips 
stands out like a Nostradamus. As early as 
1969. he foresaw the revolt against permis- 
siveness and the disaffection of white U.S. 
Southerners with the Democratic Party, 
which helped create “the emerging Repub- 
lican majority" that has dominated Ameri- 
can politics for the past 20 years. Now 
he has a major new book that 
could portend good news for 
the ailing Democrats: the 
1990s, he argues. will bring a 
populist backlash against the 
greedfest of the 1980s. 

Phillips brings the author- 
ity of statistics and history 
to his argument: with an ele- 
gant weaving of charts and cul- 
tural observations, he paints a 
picture of the Reagan decade 
as America’s third period of 
“heyday capitalism," when 
the poor got poorer, the mid- 
dle class had to get rich in or- 
der to retain a middle-class 
life-style, and being rich had 
to be redefined to account for 
| the tripling in the number of 
multimillionaires. 

Only twice in American 
history, he contends, did the 
rich gain so much: during the 
| Gilded Age of the 1880s 


A 


Class resentments, he says, may shape the 1990s 


THE POLITICS OF RICH AND POOR by Kevin Phillips; 


lace and Jesse Jackson inspired followings 
that were described as populist. 

Phillips sees signs in a few polls that 
middle-class Americans are ready to reject 
Reagan's era of neglect toward the poor. 
But, so far, signs of any sort of populism 
are scant, even among Democrats who pre- 
sumably would harness it. The U.S., still 
largely dominated by self-reliant escapees 
of a stratified Europe, has been disinclined 
to believe that Government should help 
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and the Roaring Twenties. 
Both periods were followed by 
countermovements: William Jennings Bry- 
an's populism and Franklin Roosevelt's 
New Deal. *Only for so long will strung- 
out $35,000-a-year families enjoy maga- 
zine articles about the hundred most suc- 
cessful businessmen in Dallas or television 
programs about the life-styles of the rich 
and famous," he writes ominously. “And 
the discontents that arise go well beyond 
lower-class envy or the anticommercial 
bias of academe." 

The analysis follows in the tradition of 
cyclic historians, such as Arthur Schlesing- 
er Jr., who see alternating periods of civic 
action and reaction. But Phillips is not a 
hand-wringing liberal pining for a return to 
power; he is a conservative political scien- 


tist who once worked for Richard Nixon. 
For all the rigor of his economic dissection, 
however, Phillips offers few clues about 
the form this populist upheaval is likely to 
take—a disappointing weakness given that 
U.S. politicians as varied as George 
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“Discontents that arise go well beyond lower-class envy. " 


narrow the gap between rich and poor. 
Only 29% favor the idea, according to a re- 
cent poll. The concept became particularly 
distasteful in the 1960s, when the push for 
civil rights redefined equality largely in ra- 
cial terms. Over time, whites have come to 
see Government’s economic engineering 
as a threat to their own opportunities. 

This may explain why the resentments 
the poor and middle class harbor at the 
end of the Reagan decade seem to have ag- 
gravated racial tensions rather than creat- 
ing, as Jesse Jackson hoped, a “rainbow co- 
alition” of poor and disaffected citizens of 
all colors. New York City has lurched from 
scholarly disputes about race to racial 
showdowns; a Milwaukee, Wis., alderman 
has threatened to form a Black Panther 
militia if the city does not improve the con- 
ditions of blacks; and campuses across the 
U.S. are so infected with intolerance that 
educators have organized mandatory “sen- 
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MAGGIE by Chris Ogden; Simoné 
Schuster; 384 pages; $22.95 
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mily, All 300 organizations with which QUEEN ELIZABETH, the 
teen Mother, has worked over 67 years turned out last week 
‘vawhimsical London cavalcade in honor of her 90th birthday. 
hy were accompanied by three Thoroughbreds from her racing 
le, Among the dogs (from the Dachshund Club) and chickens 
resenting the Poultry Club) and a bull (from the Aberdeen An- 
Cattle Society) was the legendary steeplechase winner De- 
WiÜrchid—-almost as beloved by the British as the Queen Mum 
It. Two days after the festivities, another horse got in the 
„12180 as Prince Charles and his polo pony Echo came to a part- 
a] aot the ways, During a match in Cirencester, Charles tumbled 
т че and suffered a double fracture of his right arm. 
"Ince was quick to take the blame. Said he: “That was 
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| Skid Row 


Being on the streets 
is no joke to Robin 
Williams. A co-organizer 
of Comic Relief, the 
charity that aids the 
homeless, he has joined 
the destitute. In a new 
film, The Fisher King, 
he’s a history profes- 
sor who lands on skid 
row. During one scene, 


b rats were scurrying 
al around, and, says Wil- 
liams, “they werent 


Hollywood stunt rats. 
They were real ones who 
say, I just ate a cat. 
Now I want to finish off 
a dog.’ " 
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See Change 


On the surface, residents of 
Dunedin, New Zealand, are 
a conservative lot, reluctant 
even to put FOR SALE signs 
outside their homes lest they 
reveal too much. But ap- 
pearances can be deceiving. 
It was Dunedin, after all, 
that produced New Zea- 
land's first woman lawyer 
and first woman doctor— 
and last week the world’s 
first female Anglican bishop 
to head a diocese. Dr. Penel- 
ope Jamieson, 47, admitted 
she was “stunned” at her 
election by the Dunedin dio- 
cese. The English-born 
mother of three daughters 
was ordained a priest seven 
years ago. Now she is the 
first woman with the power 
to ordain Anglican priests 
herself. “Expectations and 
visions of the church are 
changing,” she said. Well, 
not all. Both the Roman 


Catholic bishop of Dunedin 
and the Maori Anglican 
bishop refused to attend her 
ordination. She is not taking 
on airs with her honor. “I ex- 
pect to be called Penny,” she 
says, “rather than my lady.” 
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Slim Pickens 


His hands in his pockets, a 
smile on his face, erstwhile 
corporate raider T. Boone 
Pickens exuded confidence 
last week as he arrived at the 
Tokyo shareholders meeting 
of Koito Manufacturing, the 
Japanese auto-parts compa- 
ny with which he has been 
sparring for 16 months. 
Three hours later, the 62- 


year-old Texan 
emerged red- 
faced and angry. 
“An absolute 
farce," he fumed. 

Pickens was 
trying Once again 
to seat himself 
and three other 
U.S. investors on 
the Koito board. 
But the company 
managers stone- 
walled him, as 
they had a year 
ago, even though 
his 26% stake in 
the firm makes 
him its largest 
Shareholder. Koito execu- 
tives claim that Pickens is 
only acting as a front for a 
Japanese greenmailer. “I in- 
vested in Koito for the long 
term," the American tycoon 
contends. Charging that 
Koito's attitude is a para- 
digm of Japanese xenopho- 
bia, Pickens is not quitting. 
“ГИ be back next year— 
same time, same place," he 
vowed. Sayonara, and see 
you then. 
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Law 


A Limited Right to Die 


hief Justice William H. Rehnquist 

wanted to make it clear that he sym- 
pathized. There was “no doubt,” he said, 
that Joe and Joyce Cruzan “аге loving and 
caring parents." So if the state of Missouri 
had to let anyone decide to end medical 
treatment of their daughter Nancy, who 
has lain in an irreversible coma ever since 
a car crash seven years ago, “the Cruzans 
would surely qualify.” Despite all this 
sympathy, however, Rehnquist spoke last 
week for a 5-to-4 U.S. Supreme Court ma- 
jerity in regretfully rejecting the Cruzans' 
plea to have their daughter “set free." 


This was the court's long-awaited first 
venture into the highly emotional contro- 
versy over the right to die, an unfortunate 


to keep people alive in a state of semi- 
death. In a cautious and carefully hedged 
decision, the Rehnquist majority declared 
for the first time that there is indeed a right 
to die. Rehnquist pointedly explained that 
this right derives not from any implicit con- 
stitutional guarantee of privacy (which 
conservatives insist is not actually in the 
Constitution) but rather from the 14th 
Amendment's due-process clause. “The 
principle that a competent person has a 
constitutionally protected liberty interest 
in refusing unwanted medical treatment 
may be inferred from our prior decisions," 
Rehnquist said. 

But competent is the key word for Cru- 
zan, 32, who survives only by being fed 
through an abdominal tube and who is not 
able to think or speak about her fate. Her 
parents argued that she had told a friend 
not long before the crash that she would 
not want to live unless “she could live at 


consequence of modern medicine's ability 


The U.S. Supreme Court affirms— but restricts—the principle 


least halfway normally," but a lower court 
ruled that this evidence was "unreliable" 
and “insufficient.” 

Though most American states let par- 
ents or guardians make such decisions ac- 
cording to their best judgment, New York, 
Maine and Missouri demand "clear and 
convincing evidence" —such as a living will. 
Mount Vernon, Mo., happens to be where 
Cruzan lies helpless. The main question 
now, said Rehnquist, was whether Missouri 
had a right to impose such requirements. 
The majority decided that because of the 
state's powerful interest in the preservation 
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of life and the “obvious and overwhelming 
finality” of such life-and-death decisions, 
the state did have that right. 

Even within the 5-to-4 majority, 
though, the Justices’ views differed. The 
markedly conservative Antonin Scalia 
sharply declared that although he agreed 
with the majority, the federal courts “have 
no business in this field.” Sandra Day 
O’Connor urged that further definitions 
of incompetents’ rights be worked out by 
legislators in “the ‘laboratory’ of the 
states.” 

But it was the outnumbered liberals 
who argued passionately that Nancy Cru- 
zan’s real wishes and interests had been ig- 
nored. William J. Brennan accused his col- 
leagues of consigning the young woman to 
a “twilight zone” in which she might spend 
up to 30 years as a “prisoner of medical 
technology.” John Paul Stevens charged 
that the court was treating Cruzan like an 
“abstraction” and that its decision “reveals 
a distressing misunderstanding of the im- 
portance of individual liberty.” 

Outside experts and right-to-die lobby- 
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Denied the *dignity of death": 
Joyce Cruzan grips the hand of 

; hercomatose daughter Nancy, 
whois pictured above in a snap- 
| shottaken one month before her 
near fatal 1983 car accident 


ists greeted the decis; : 
tions. Fenella Rouse, died ix 
ety for the Right to Die bas 220 
City, expressed “sorrow” E. N 
family but added, “We We ү 
much of what the Supreme Slight 
Rouse and other advocates a 
that the court has at las SUR 
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to die, including the right n е апы 
and water as well as medical 18 M 


They were also cheered by the ip тур i 

ognition of living wills and [us , 

О Connor’s apparent end 

‘surrogate decision makers” appoint a 

patients while still competent ШҮ 
However, many le 

perts expressed dismay with um 

t 

nature of the decisi he i È 

nothing to help the 10,000 American 

rently in irreversible comas who i4. | 
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wishes. They will rema 
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real world," snapped Hem 
Schwartz, a professor of lm 
American University. 

Arthur Caplan, director 
medical ethics at the Univeniy: 
Minnesota, complained that 
court is leaving important pers 
medical decisions in the hands! 
separate state legislatures. "Its 
create a division in the US, ! 


and living wills, and the poo" 

have their fate decided by stat 
islatures." Indeed, if there is one ese 
be learned from the decision, expers 
is that all Americans should Tm J 
their feelings about the right M. 
make their wishes known to love 
in writing. x 

Accordingly, U.S. right-t m 

zations reported thousands © E 
ries about living wills last меаи i 
ers prodded the state legisla ruzan 
Missouri and New York. The explori 
yer, William Colby, has V ik 
possibility of having Nancy hi ^ [Г 
that has more lenient rules: iis TH TM 
quire court approval, since $^ 
the state. Missouri attorno, = e 
liam Webster acknowledges! ec 
legislature takes new action «egal 
Cruzans are caught !n E orem 
nightmare." The Стигат» emeni 
seclusion, issued a Drie? ^ ^ «oy M. 
they were still determine mI 1 
the dignity of death. Оше дю, 
vered, nor does it now: 
Reported by Jerome Cramer 
D. Kramer/St. Louis 
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rcouri, 64, fiery ac- 

а мей у the Athens branch 
а аг Socialist Movement as a 

lee or. Mercouri, the star of 

fate n Т on Sunday, served as 
M ег of Culture from 1981 to 
Mi 
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O have ЕНІМ. Donnie Wahlberg, 20, heart- 
j er with the American pop group 


nd lip he got after falling through a 
vor on a stage during a concert at 
daoa Raceway in Saratoga Springs, 


(hinese President, who, because of his 

base within the military, may be a 

or of telî player in the anticipated struggle to 

епі іі Deng Xiaoping as the country's 
tên from an appendectomy. 


ЛЕР, R. Gene Simmons, 49, believed 

Х ће worst family mass murderer in 
Story; in Grady, Ark. Simmons be- 

“he 131st convict executed in the U.S. 
E 1976 Supreme Court ruling rein- 

"98 the death penalty and the first in 
5510 receive a lethal injection. Dur- 

hs 87 Christmas season, Simmons, 
4n unemployed former Air Force 

*d 16 people, including his 


"ел child 
: ren, four g i 
Dinas, grandchildren 


|) . 
| nê Wallace, 


Those 74, best-selli - 
ke Works inc selling novel 


DD ude The Chapman Re- 
atic can П - The Seven Minutes; of 
X of the Cer; in Los Angeles. Ranked 
d EN Most widely read authors in 


ШҮ 
ооа Sold 194 million copies 
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Mer 18: Сагпеу, 95, retired admiral 
3 Trea wander in chief of North 
m Ws ganization forces in 
TW pe іп Washington. During 
фа T Is Inastery of nava] strategy 
V 4 Score of medals and cita- 

ref Ving U.S. and Allied nati 
M : nations. 
p t of naval operations 
З 195218 D. Eisenhower 
» he championed a 
Power to deter the 
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At Le Meridien Phuket 


there's sometimes nothing to do. 


There's no hurry, no rush. of tropical flowers, you'll be 


When you're ready for a little 


ready to plan a busy day doing 


gentle scuba diving,orsailing, ^ nothing tomorrow. 


or fishing, everything's there. 

Until then, just lie by the 
huge free-form pool and soak 
up the sun. Sip a long cool 
drink on your private balcony 
overlooking the Andaman 
Sea. Or take an evening stroll 
to be lulled by the sound of 
waves on sand. 

When you’re ready for 
dinner, the exotic delights of 
fresh-caught seafood await 
you. Or Thai specialities with 
real local flavour. Or finest 
continental cuisine. . 

And later, as the cool 
sea breeze carries 
the soft, —— а 
sleepy scent 


Le Meridien Phuket. As 
many ways to unwind as there 
are reasons to want a holiday. 

Find out more about Le 
Meridien Phuket by contacting 
Meridien Reservations, your 
travel agent, any Air France 
office or by calling the hotel 
direct on tel (66 76) 
321480-5 or 
fax (66 76) 

321 479. 


MERIDIEN eS 


PHUKET 


Travel Companion of Air France 


Bangkok. Beijing (Nov 1990). Col 


ombo. Hong Kong. Jakarta (Jan 1991). 
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Essay 
Pico Iyer 


Excusez-Moi! Speakez-Vous Franglais? 


he best way to deal with a foreigner, any old-school Brit 

will tell you, is to shout at the blighter in English until he 
catches on. If he professes not to understand, just turn up the 
volume till he does. A man who doesn’t speak English is a man 
who isn’t worth speaking to. Robert Byron, the great traveler 
of the 30s who wrote so feelingly on Islamic culture, got great 
comic effect by treating every alien he met—even an Ameri- 
can—as an unintelligible buffoon; and his John Bullish con- 
temporary Evelyn Waugh all but enunciated a Blimp’s Code 
by asserting that no man who knew more than one language 
could express himself memorably in any. (Take that, Nabo- 
kov! Et tu, Samuel Beckett!) 

To speak or not to speak: it is a question at least as old as 
moody Danes delivering English eda 
couplets. And every year, as git 
summer approaches, we face the É А 
same dilemma: whether to try, 


when in Rome, to speak as the [| s es 
Romans do or to rely on Italian \ he d 
cabbies speaking English (with Pes s p 


brio, no doubt, and sprezzatura). 
In some respects, it comes down 
to a question of whether 'tis bet- 
ter to give or to receive linguistic 
torture. The treachery of the 
phrase book, as every neophyte 
soon discovers, is that you can- 
not begin to follow the answer to 
the question you've pronounced 
so beautifully—and, worse still, д 
your auditor now assumes ` 
youre fluent in Swahili. Yet 

sticking to English, it's easy to 

feel that you've never left home at all (and are guilty, to boot, 
of a Waugh-like linguistic imperialism). 

In recent years, of course, the spreading of the global vil- 
lage has made cross-purposing a little easier. We think it only 
natural to ask for hors d’oeuvres from a maitre d’—as natural, 
perhaps, as discussing Realpolitik and the Zeitgeist with a 
Hamburger. And as English has become a kind of lingua fran- 
ca, all of us are fluent in Franglais and in Japlish. It really is 
possible for an un-self-made man, arriving in Paris, to ask a 
mademoiselle for a rendezvous and then take her for le fast food 
and le dancing and even, perhaps, le parking. But later she may 
call him un jerk, and he may get upset if he doesn’t know that 
the term, in French, means an expert dancer. 

The problems are most acute, in fact, when both parties 
think they're speaking the same language: Shaw’s famous 
crack about England and America being “two countries sep- 
arated by the same language” is 30 times as true now that up 
to 60 countries claim English as their mother—or at least 
stepmother—tongue. An Australian will invite you to a ho- 
tel, and you may be shocked if you don’t know that it’s what 

you think of as a bar. An Indian will “prepone” a meeting, 
and only if you're quick enough to calculate “postpone” in 
reverse have you any chance of showing up on time. Above 
all, as English has become a kind of prized commodity— 
and a status symbol—in many corners of the world, those 
of us born in possession of it are apt to feel as vulnerable 
as a bejeweled dowager in a dark back alleyway. There’s al- 
ways someone waiting to jump out and mug us with his En- 


glish—before we can try out our Bahasa Indonesi 
And yet, and yet, there is to all this another dime: За on him, 
speaking a foreign language, we tend to lose years acsi. R 
er kinds of time, to become gentler, more innoc e us 
ous versions of ourselves. We find ourselves reduced E 
jectives, like “happy” and “sad,” and erring on i 
including our “monsieurs,” and we are obliged to grow 
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f : tive. | 
ly endearing. Might the same not be true in reverse? ehe j 


appearing in a German movie (Wings of Desire) seems almosta | 
American one. e | 

Speaking a foreign language, 
we cannot so easily speak ouw | 
minds, but we do willy-nilly speak : 
our hearts. We grow more diret fj 
in another tongue and say the 
things we would not say a Ay 
home—as if, you might say, ve | | 
were under a foreign influence, | | 
Inhibitions are the first thing to 
get lost in translation: “Je t'aime" 
comes much more easily than “11 
love you." Small wonder, per $ 
haps, that spies are gifted linguis PITAA 
by nature as well as by training | 
(John le Carré was one of the) 
most brilliant language students 
of his day); entering another | 
tongue, we steal into another sêl 

And even when we’re not speaking Spanish but only 
English that a Spaniard will understand, the effect is just $i 
rejuvenating. How vivid the cliché “over the hill” $0 
when we're explaining it to an Osaka businessman! How Е | 
the idiom “raining cats and dogs!” Speaking English A | 
second language, we find ourselves rethinking ours? ү 
simplifying ourselves, committed, for once, not to p isti] 
impressive sentences but just to making sense. Englis We | 
official language of the European Free Trade AST ? 
though none of its six members has English as 1S Rr [ 
tongue. Why? Well, says the secretary-general дБ | 
“using English means we don't talk too much, since | 
us knows the nuances.” cierge t! 

Besides, whether we inflict our French on the соя „1021 
not, many of our transactions will come dows, П ш al 
antic game of charades. English may be the Шу Soe’ 
guage, but it’s still less universal than hands and О 
as we become unwitting James Joyces—coining oe also? 
the minute—when we essay a foreign language T 
come Marcel Marceaus: asking the way to th e aro, 
our eyebrows or sending back the squid with a yo fii 
mock pain. Ask a man in Tierra del Fuego to pO! 
Sound of Music, and he'll instantly reply, 
(which, in every language, means that your P 
beginning). Then he'll direct you to the Julie AT 
that the Argentines call The Rebel Nun. An gt sou" 
“Thank you" to him—in Spanish—it can almo 
kind of grace. 
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Hitach; 

$e achi j 

Zoom n 1S at the forefront 
: 

d... wy. ation revolution. 
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reserve, с 
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d Picture simulated. 


Some of our biggest ideas are incredibly small. 


Building displays of every size. 
Every shape. 

This, of course, should come as 
no surprise. Because Hitachi isn't 
just an electronics company. Or a 
computer company. 

We're a US$45 billion inter- 
national corporation.* Our 20,000 
products include construction ma- 
chinery. Rail transportation. 
Medical equipment. 

cece gonsumer electronics. 


Such as you see here in our 
115,200-pixel 5" liquid crystal 
color television. It, too, is imbued 
with the technological excellence 
found in every Hitachi product. 
No matter how big. Or how small. 
And that’s the bottom line. 


“USS44.797 million; net sales for the year ending 
March 31.1990. USS1=¥158 
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Hitachi, Ltd. Tokyo, Japan 
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SWIMMING IN HISTOR 


NCIENT HIERAPOLIS, THE 
HOLY City NEAR 
PAMUKKALE WAS gr. 

QUEATHED TO ROME IN 133 B.C, 

BY THE LAST KING OF PERGA. 

MUM. TODAY, YOU CAN STILL Siy 

AT THE ANCIENT THEATRE AND 

IMAGINE ROMANS ACTING 

A PLAY BY SENECA. OR TAKE 

A PLUNGE IN THE MAGIC POOL ор 

HISTORY NEARBY. THERMAL wa. 

TERS THAT NATURE KEEps ic 

WARM AT 35 °C WILL GIVE yoy [л 

A CRYSTAL CLEAR LOOK AT up. | for HE 

HOLY CITY. AND A SUN TAN, E 

ybvillagt 

OUR “DISCOVER TURKEY” йау, 

PROGRAM WITH 3 DOMESTIC E 

STOPOVERS FOR $119 AND 5  [xhata 

STOPOVERS FOR $189 is THE po 

BEST WAY TO DISCOVER MORE OF 

THE WONDERS OF TURKEY. THE 

ONLY LAND WHERE PHRASES 

LIKE *SWIMMING IN HISTORY" 


CAN BE TAKEN LITERALLY. 


TURKISH AIRLINES 


DISCOVER TURKEY 
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11007 week's cover story, 

(Uis ace Morrow and 
reau reporter Jamil 


‘ded the politicians 


S e 


m 
nr he 
^ Шо constructed their 
A trait from the personal 
m wide array of ordinary 
nin. Says Hamad: “We 
«sped to let readers judge for 
лев the fears and dreams 
sified our notebooks. ue 

for Hamad, a Palestinian, 
„project had special import. 
sain Rafat, a now demolished 
village located in what is Is- 
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Hamad and Morrow with Pale 
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“Na n 
stinian chil 


Both Morrow and Hamad approached the story well briefed. 
Hamad, who studied law at Damascus University, has worked for 
Arab newspapers in Morocco, Lebanon and Jordan, and was a 


К \ 


Y 2 А М Д 
in the West Bank 


“Let readers judge the fears and 
dreams that filled our notebooks.” 


today, he says, “I am acutely aware that we Palestinians are 
understood as a people." He tells of an elegant Palestinian 
«mn, Hanan Bargouthi, who, having undergone a humiliating 
achat a London airport, observed bitterly, “I am Palestinian 
їшї, Jordanian by passport, Israeli because of the occupation 


‘daterrorist according to security people." 


free-lance journalist in Jerusalem 


> before joining TIME's bureau 
5 there in 1982. Morrow, who is 
5 based in New York City, has visit- 
; ed Israel six times in the past 242 


years. He confesses to painfully 
divided sympathies: “The Israelis 
and the Palestinians," he says, 
"are a kind of moral-political 
double exposure, two universes 
set down in the same place." 

As Hamad and Morrow col- 
lected their tales, they discovered 
that although the Palestinians are 
widely dispersed, their universe 
in some ways remains a village. 
Hamad was two hours into an in- 
terview with a family in the West 
Bank before he realized that he 
was related by marriage to one of 
its members. While he was inter- 
viewing students in Jordan, a 
teacher overheard that he lived in 


Bethlehem, the man's hometown. “And what is the news of Jamil 
Hamad?” asked the teacher. Hamad laughed and replied, “I am 
Jamil Hamad." The two had not seen each other in 20 years. 
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RAVELER’S ADVISORY 


lice of the pre-1989 regime, 
are detailed in an exhibit in 
East Germany’s second city. 
Located in a room just above 
the tourist-information office 
on the Reichstrasse, the ex- 
hibit offers a remarkable dis- 
play of how the Stasi used 
their tools of the trade on the 
people of Leipzig. Among the 
items: disguises, false docu- 
ments, surveillance photo- 
graphs of citizens and even a 
fake stomach with a hidden 
camera. Open daily. 


AUVERGNE. In this region of 
unspoiled natural beauty, a 
Festival of Sacred Arts will be 
held from July 25 through 
Aug. 11, and organizers hope 
it will become an annual 
event. Music will span centu- 
ties of spiritual faith, from 
primitive Coptic chants to a 
world premiere of contempo- 
rary French composer Ren- 
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aud Gagneux’s concert, Messe 
II. Besides the usual musical 
performances and art exhib- 


its, visitors will be able to 
enjoy the region's religious 
riches, which include the 
11th century Romanesque 
basilica of Saint-Julien in 
Brioude, the 16th century 
Sainte-Chapelle in Vic-le- 
Comte and the 11th century 


Notre-Dame-du-Port basilica 


in Clermont-Ferrand. 


OSAKA. Fire and water are 
not supposed to mix, but an 


exhibition that opens in Osa- 
ka harbor this week manages 


the feat magnificently. Ja- 


pan's new Ring of Fire aquar- 
jum, featuring more than 300 


species of fish, amphibians, 


birds and reptiles found along 
the volcanic perimeter of the 
Pacific Ocean, will be one of 


the world's largest. Among 


the species on display will 

be Alaskan sea otters, moray 
eels from Panama and giant 
crabs from Japan. Admission 
to the aquarium, which will 
be open daily, will be $13 

for adults. 


NEW YORKCITY. Seventeen 
gelada baboons, whose nor- 
mal habitat is the forested 
mountains of central Ethio- 
pia, are the latest addition to 
the Bronx Zoo's Baboon Re- 
serve, one of the largest pri- 
mate collections in the U.S. 
Among their new neighbors 
are six Nubian ibex, a long- 
horned wild goat from north- 
ern Ethiopia and a variety of 
African waterfowl. The zoo 
is open daily from 10'a-m. to 
5 p.m.; admission is free 

on Tuesdays, Wednesdays 
and Thursdays and $4.75 on 
other days. 
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JAMES NACHT WEY. 
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THE WEEKLY EWSMAGAZINE , 


TUE 


COVER: Through exile and rebellion, the Palestinians have been | 
seeking an identity | 


During the 2% years of their uprising, the intifadeh, they have built a nation but not a state. No 
matter what happens, they will never be the same. 


ASIA/PACIFIC: Japan stands talla 
the three-day economic summit ү 
Houston, especially over the tho”) 
issue of China 


Reflecting the growing assertiveness of hi 
diplomacy, Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu 
closer ties with China despite continuing 
concerns about human rights and speaks 
region at the meeting. 
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parture could leave 12 
ge of anirrelevant 


WORLD: Yeltsin's de 
Gorbachev in char 
Communist Party 
Just when Gorbachev has soundly 
Ligachev and secured his control 
down an even greater challenge. 


defeated hard-line rival Yegor 
over a divided party, Yeltsin throws 


UNITED STATES: Neil Bush may be the Velcro 30 
that Democrats have needed to attach blame for 

the S&L debacle to the Teflon-coated President 

At last there is a human face that seems to Symbolize the scandal and 


how it has crept into every corner of the government. and even into the 
President's family. 


BUSINESS: If money talks, the franc is fairly 36 
shouting 

Once a quagmire of state-ordained dirigisme, the $1.25 trillion French 
economy has suddenly blossomed into a garden of free-market 
prosperity: liberalized, restructured and a powerhouse in its own right. 


MEDICINE: A disease without a name just 10 42 
years ago, AIDS is cutting a broad swath of death 
through sub-Saharan Africa 

Cutting down the sexes in near equal numbers, AIDS is especially active 
among the most productive members of society: men and women 
between the ages of 15 and 45. Barring a cure, the eventual toll is certain 
to be in the millions. 


SHOW BUSINESS: Australia's virtuoso wizards 46 
of Oz amuse as well as amaze 

The multitalented performers can do the impossible, of course. but they 
make it look hard, dangerous or, better still, funny. 


ART: Nicolas de Staël painted by “the rule that 47 
corrects the emotion" 

He could give a sheet of paint, applied with a wide palette knife, the 
receptivity and sheen of skin, inserting gradations of color so subtle that 
they have no hope of showing up in reproductions. 


1 Traveler's Advisory 49 People 

5 Letters 50 Travel 

7 Scene Cover: 
41 Press Photograph by 


й James Nachtwey 
46 Milestones 
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Royal Brunei now touches Europe twice every week. 


You can now fly Royal Brunei Airlines to an exciting new destination. Frankfurt, the Gateway to Europe’s major ага 
We take off every Monday and Friday to Frankfurt from Brunei, via Bangkok апа Dubai, and return every Tuesday an 3d 
On board, you'll enjoy the golden touches for which Royal Brunei Airlines are famous. The warm, friendly smiles of our gf 
Spacious, comfortable seats. And superb international cuisine served on Royal Doulton China. 
So fly Royal Brunei Airlines on your next trip to Europe. You'll be seeing Europe in style. 
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Shirley A. Murtaugh 
Signal Hill, Calif. 
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Iran's Terror Quake 1. 


& 


Regardless of how they feel about the 
ical views of Nelson Mandela [July 2], 
“Yast majority of people can respect cer- 
A characteristics of the man: his self- 
шше his persistence and his willing- 
30 sacrifice short-term gratification 
"Wéterm achievement. 

Stewart Bolno 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ше» high regard for Fidel Cas- 
‘alt have SEN and Muammar Gaddafi 
53 Tot just C repudiated by all Ameri- 
insa Cubans and Jews. Have our 
Ai nd zeal for a new hero made us 
hd 


Us to the 3 = mere 
anti-American politics 
“stands for) 3 


Beth Pincus 
New York City 


Mandela | 
ig eh is not 


| à black hero but a hero 
‘Sieg S tobe 


s black. His greatness de- 
ee in the cee determination and 
ae face of powerful chal- 

any attention has been 
t мет ess to renounce long- 
S 9f his antiapartheid 
© expressed appreciation 
Gaddafi for their 


i 
Not 
‘thing nee Mandela was condon- 
Ose leaders have done. It 
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is unreasonable to expect a person of integ- 

rity to denounce old allies just because he 
has found new ones. 

Sammy Kum Buo 

New York City 


No matter how many crowds come out 
to cheer him, soft-spoken Nelson Mandela 
is still a terrorist. 

Max Driessen 
Leiden, the Netherlands 


Sometimes it seems that black Orators, 
their thoughts elsewhere, ring out the rhet- 
oric of noble causes like mindless gongs. 
Not Mandela. He reaches the heights of in- 
tegrity as he calls for true racial harmony. 
And one cannot heed his message without 
hearing the echo of an earlier declaration: 
“When in the Course of human events. . ." 
Watch out, world. Here comes another 
quiet man. 

Shirley A. Murtaugh 
Signal Hill, Calif. 


America, shame on you for giving Man- 
dela such a welcome! Do he and his back- 
ers really think South Africa can develop 


into a democracy if it is economically dev- | 


astated? It is time for the world to wake up 
and lift the sanctions. 

H. van Roon 

Lelystad, the Netherlands 


International sanctions against South 
Africa should not be reduced until the en- 
tire system of apartheid has been abol- 
ished. If that country wants to do business 
with the rest of the world, then it must 
catch up in terms of freedom, human rights 
and democracy. 

Daryl E. Goods 
Covina, Calif. 


About Germany 


Thanks for devoting an entire issue to 
the unique topic of German unification 
[June 25]. Although a united Germany 
may seem like a threat to many, I sincerely 
hope your informative stories will result in 
destroying those fears. 

Ursula Krebs 
Burgwedel, West Germany 


Your brief piece "Shopping Hell," de- 
tailing the fantastically inconvenient and 
archaic opening and closing times for 
shops and department stores in West Ger- 
many, jumped from the page at me. The 
Ladenschlussgesetz fails to recognize the 
basic shopping needs of a working popu- 
lace made up of households with two full- 
time workers. Illogical hours can only be 
regarded as a holdout against progress and 
represent the ultimate in absurd aggres- 
sion toward the German life-style and ef- 
fort to maintain practicality. 

Elizabeth Palme: 
Bremen, West Germany 


* and may be edited for purposes of cianty or space. 
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Child Veterans 


Your story on child warriors was a har- 
rowing look at the life of children forced 
into combat [June 18]. Their nightmare 
doesn’t end when the war is over. We know 
the trauma many Vietnam veterans en- 
countered upon returning home. Imagine 
a 12-year-old facing the same difficult, sad 


countries throughout the world—includ- 
ing Lebanon, El Salvador and Mozam- 
bique— we help youngsters who have been | 
through this horror. The first, very difficult 
step is finding and reuniting them: with | 


and lonely readjustment! In war-torn | 


ау 


their families and communities. Only then | 
can the slow healing process begin as they | 
get a second chance at the childhood that | 
was so abruptly taken from them. | 
James J. Bausch, President | 
Save the Children | 

Westport, Conn. 


Muslim Vote 


Your report on elections in Arab coun- 
tries commented on negative response to | 
the rise of Islamic fundamentalism [June | 
25]. As one of the billion Muslims in the | 
world. I resent the way the Western press | 
uses the term fundamentalist. Every good 
Muslim is a fundamentalist as long as he | 
practices his religion, which teaches good | 
values in all aspects of his life. | 
Hamid Zaheer | 
Valley Stream, N.Y. 
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Twelve or 12? 


| 
| That small but hardy band of | 
dedicated readers who keep track of | 
TIME’s practices concerning | | 
capitalization, punctuation 
and other style points | 
will be interested to know that starting || 
with this week's issue, we'll be making | 
some changes. In the past we have ] 
spelled out the numbers zero 
through twelve; now we'll use figures 
for 10, 11 and 12. We used to 
| capitalize the word Government ] 
whenit referred to the U.S. governing 
body; now we will capitalize it only when 
itappears with the word Federal. | 
Kidnapping will be spelled with two ps. 
These modifications are notas 
| trivialas they may seem. They 
reflect our constant monitoring of a living 
language and our desire to keep 

TIME within the mainstream 

| of American usage. 
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nid the palaces and temples of old 
Bangkok, sturdy, elegant teak houses 
P jotted many a leafy canal and river 
£ With their steep, gracefully curved 
‘that modestly resembled the ornate 
ois buildings around them, the tradi- 
ial homes were both attractive and 
„ional. They were built three meters 
we the ground on stilts for protection 
stchronic flooding, their broad over- 
p eaves deflecting the monsoon 
their wide porches providing a rela- 
«cool retreat in the searing springtime 
2 Walls were prefabricated and assem- 
ае site in such a way that, as author 
h Conrad wrote, “їп these miles of 
jain habitation there was probably not 
Hadozen pounds of nails.” 
More to the point, says Thawan Da- 
&anartist, “а true Thai house is more 
med with the spiritual than the physi- 
Thawan, whose large teak residential 
und in the northern city of Chiang 
one of the country’s most impressive, 
Sees homes in Bangkok, the 
А 5 оре But, he says, “when I step 
ma a or of my Thai house, I feel 
Tay ae again. 
ЕШ © Bangkok’s canals have 
Over: what was once called the 


y village near a once resplendent royal center, 100 carpenters 
a waning tradition that has been passed down for generations 


“Venice of the East” has been transformed 
into a throbbing, traffic-choked metropolis 
of over 5 million people. Traditional Thai 
houses are fast disappearing as modern- 
day Thais choose contemporary structures 
that are less costly than handmade homes 
of expensive teak. “It’s impossible and un- 
reasonable to expect someone to live in a 
wooden house that is crammed in on all 
sides by high-rises,” says Sumet Jumsai, an 
architect. 

Moreover, there is a shortage of teak. 
Thailand has banned all logging, and sup- 
plies of teak from neighboring Burma are 
often of inferior quality. Prices for the best 
logs, when available, have doubled since 
early 1989, to $640 per cubic meter. 

Yet the craft of building the tradition- 
al house lingers on, especially in central 
Thailand, near the former capital, Ayut- 
thaya. A resplendent royal center where 
33 kings ruled for 417 years until the Bur- 
mese sacked it in 1767, the city is the cra- 
dle of Thai culture and home to many 
villages that seek to preserve the ancient 
arts. In the dusty village of Huahat, 18 km 
from Ayutthaya, 100 carpenters carry on 
a tradition of housebuilding that has been 
passed down through generations. “To 
make a Thai house, you need skill but you 
also need heart," says Chamnian Sa- 
banek, 60, who 30 years ago set up one of 


Builders in Huahat 
proudly display a 


roof they 
meticulously 


constructed 


^When | step 
onto the teak 
floor of my 
Thai house, I 
feel like a 
human being 
again." 
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the first of Huahat's six housebuilding 
workshops. “We do this to honor the men 
who taught us." 

After ordering logs cut and sawed to his 
specifications, Chamnian starts from the 
top. “The size of the house depends on the 
size of the roof," he explains, *and the 
beauty of the house is based on the roof 
line." In a field in front of his open-air 
workshop sit the frames of three roofs in 
progress. Each has a pointed peak and a 
slight but unmistakable curve that is char- 
acteristic of an Ayutthaya-style house— 
reminiscent, some say, of a fishnet hanging 
out to dry. 

Chamnian uses no blueprints or fancy 
tools. “I trust my own eye,” he says. Near- 
by, his younger brother Samrarn Sara- 
potchana, 51, is painstakingly assembling 
a triangular section of the wall below the 
roof. Composed of a score of 10-cm by 20- 
cm beveled panels set in a grid of thin 
crossbars, the section is held together 
without nails by the use of time-tested 
tongue-and-groove methods and is rein- 
forced by teak pegs. The house should 
easily last 100 years. Working steadily 
with a plane, Samrarn shaves and shapes 
each panel until it fits snugly into place. 
Says he: "Living in a Thai house is like liv- 
ing in a piece of furniture." 

Chamnian has made a few concessions 
to modern techniques. In recent years he 
has bought a simple table saw, a drill press 
and some electric planers and sanders. But 
he has made no compromises with tradi- 
tional design. The walls, for instance, still 
slope inward slightly from bottom to top. 
The result is that no two of the section's 
hundred or more handcrafted panels are 
quite the same size or shape—and thus re- 
quire hours of measuring, cutting and fit- 
ting. To straighten the walls would make 
the house look bloated, he says. "It is 
the proportions that make the house 
beautiful." 

Most of the carpentry is done in 
Chamnian's workshop, but not until the 
wall sections and support beams are 
trucked to the final site is the house fully 
assembled. A customer— probably a 
wealthy Thai or Westerner who will use 
it as a guest house or a second home— 
will pay the Huahat carpenters about 
$24,000 for a simple, two-room, 3.5-me- 
ter by 8-meter structure with a roofed 
balcony; the cost of land, assembly, 
plumbing, wiring and fixtures will drive 
the total cost to $169,000 or more. 

Demand is steady for the moment, 
though the supply of carpenters is uncer- 
tain at best. Chamnian and Samrarn say 
their sons, like most young men in the area, 
have chosen other careers. Samrarn be- 
lieves his son has made the right decision. 
“If you don't love being a carpenter, you 
can't be a good one,” he says. Nor is he op- 
timistic about the long-term survival of his 
craft. “In the future," he says, “you will 
hardly find anyone who can do this." ш 
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Houston: the Japanese Prime Minister, third from right, did not quite rope in the other summite 


ers, but made his presence lel fi 
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TIME/JULY 23, 1990 


By HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN 


eorge Bush called last week’s 
economic summit in Houston 
the first of the post-postwar era. 
Others thought the meeting of 
the world’s seven leading industrial nations 
owed a bit to the prewar period: C. Fred 
Bergsten, director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Economics, a Washington-based 


think tank, described it as “a spheres-of-in- 
fluence summit.” But to the Japanese, the 
occasion marked a big step forward in their 
search for an international identity. Never 
before had Tokyo been so audible or so 
confident in its assertions: that China must 
not be isolated, that Asia must not be for- 
gotten in the euphoria over Eastern Eu- 
rope and that, despite Western encourage- 
ment for Mikhail Gorbachev, Japan still 


Making Whoopee 


Reflecting the growing assertiveness of Tokyo’s role, Toshiki Kaifu теп 
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» Said one White House 


official, “are still polite, and they still defer 
to us on matters that aren’t priorities to 
them. But when something is important, 
like China, they know how to get what they 
want.” The reason is that dealing with Chi- 
na is an inescapable fact of life for Japan. 
Trouble in the People’s Republic, with its 
1.1 billion people, would affect the sur- 
rounding region, including Southeast Asia, 
where Tokyo has substantial interests. Said 
one Tokyo banker: We're sharing a bath 
with an elephant. If that elephant gets un- 
ruly, all the water will spill out." 

Chinese leaders are well aware of Ja- 
pan's concerns and try to manipulate them. 


Deng Xiaoping noted last month that if 


communism collapsed in China, 100 mil- 
lion Chinese would ship off to Indonesia, 
10 million to Thailand and 500,000 to 
Hong Kong, creating havoc in Asia. 
*Should a civil war break out in China, it 
would not cease," the Hong Kong daily 
Wen Wei Po quoted Deng as saying. 

China has more subtle forms of suasion 


Middle Kingdom Muddle 


Where did all the summiteers stand on 
China? Lots of places. 


@ Tokyo argued that Beijing’s recent hu- 
man rights gestures should be recognized 


with loans. 


@ France and Canada lobbied for contin- 
ued criticism of Beijing’s human rights 
shortcomings. 


@ Britain and the U.S. were sympathetic 
to Tokyo’s stand but paid lip service to 
sanctions already in place. 


@ West Germany stayed neutral in return 
for Japan’s agreement not to oppose 
Bonn's aid to Moscow. 
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as well. In 1972, when Tokyo 
and Beijing normalized rela- 
tions, China declared that it 
would not seek war reparations. 
The move increased Japan's 
moral debt to China, built upon 
decades of atrocities during To- 
kyo's wars of conquest on the 
mainland. Says Kazuo Aichi, a 
member of Japan's ruling Liber- 
al Democratic Party: *China 
doesn't often say this, but there 
must be a sense that it wants 
something in exchange." 

Much of the lure of the 
mainland is business opportu- 
nity. At the moment, China's 
share of Japan's direct overseas 
investment is minuscule— only 
1% of the total. But the poten- 
tial is immense. Says Takeshi 
Itakagi, spokesman for Nippon 
Steel: "China is currently a 
country of bicycles. But when 
everyone starts riding in cars, 
no amount of steel would be enough." In 
the wake of last year's summit sanctions, 
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Japanese banks have been extremely con- | 


servative about issuing new loans for proj- 
ects on the mainland. Sectors of the busi- 


ness community have been working hard to | 


reverse that pattern. 

In truth, Beijing needs Tokyo’s help at 
least as much as Japanese businessmen 
would like to give it. China is in the throes 
of a cash shortage that has cramped expan- 
sion of its industries. As Beijing’s largest 
trading partner after Hong Kong, Japan is 
well placed to exert the kind of subtle eco- 
nomic pressure that could bring about lib- 
eralization in China. The communist re- 


gime’s decision to allow the dissident Fang | 


Lizhi, who had been holed up in the U.S. 
embassy in Beijing for more than a year, to 
leave for exile in Britain, was one example. 
Chinese leaders made the gesture in part 
because Tokyo had suggested that dramat- 
ic action was needed to support Bush after 
he had extended most-favored-nation sta- 
tus to China. That in turn helped Kaifu’s 
stance on sanctions in Houston. Last week 
Chinese Premier Li Peng took another lib- 
eralizing step when he announced a rever- 
sal of the austerity policy of the past year. 
It may require months, or even years, 
to tell whether Japan’s yen diplomacy to- 


ward China will be effective. But for Prime | 


Minister Kaifu, there was an immediate 
benefit. He earned rave reviews from the 
Japanese press for his Houston perfor- 
mance. At one point during presummit fes- 
tivities, Kaifu arrived at a rodeo wearing a 
cowboy hat. Whirling it in the air, the 
youthful Prime Minister yelled, “Whoop- 
ее!” The holler was a friendly attempt to 
speak the cowboy language of Texas. It 
could just as well have been a cheer for Ja- 
pan's growing role as the summit spokes- 
man for Asia.  —Reported by Dan Goodgame 
with Bush, Richard Hornik/Houston and Kumiko 
Makihara/Tokyo 
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Ruined homes in a village near Srinagar: a need to restore respect for law-and-order 


Blind Revenge in Kashmir 


By EDWARD W. DESMOND SRINAGAR 


| n a cluster of villages 25 km west of Sri- 
nagar, a pall of smoke hung over the ru- 
ins of dozens of houses, cattle sheds and 
granaries. A few men poked at tbe rubble 
as they looked for their charred belong- 
ings, but most of the villagers were still 
glassy-eyed with shock. On the steps of a 
gutted house, a Kashmiri woman wailed 
repeatedly, “I have lost my father. I have 
lost my house. What am I going to do?" 
The devastated villagers of Odina and 
Vattamagam knew they were in trouble last 
week when they heard the sound of auto- 
matic-weapon fire nearby. A busload of 
members of the Central Reserve Police 
Force, one of the paramilitary organiza- 
tions that New Delhi has deployed to com- 
bat a Kashmiri secessionist movement, had 
been ambushed by guerrillas; six policemen 
had been killed. A short time later, the 
CRPF arrived at the settlements to take blind 
revenge against the Kashmiris who were 
closest at hand. Most of the villagers ran for 
their lives, but at least four were caught and 
killed. Then the СЕРЕ set fire to practically 
every building in the area, destroying the 
homes of 170 families. 
In the unpredictable theater of guerril- 
la warfare, all hands seem to turn against 
civilians, no matter how disciplined and 
well-trained the government forces may 
be. But in Kashmir there is a growing body 
of evidence that New Delhi has not disci- 
plined its security forces to ensure that 


10 


they act within the law. The pattern has be- 


| come so egregious that in May, 10 senior 


Under attack, the security forces acquire an ugly reputation 


officers of the Indian civil service sta- 
tioned in Kashmir wrote a letter to the gov- 
ernor expressing “anguish” over the state 
of affairs, especially the “breakdown of the 
command and control structure of the law- 
and-order machinery.” 

The issue is arousing international at- 
tention as well. In an effort to win support 
for Kashmiri secessionists, Pakistan is 
highlighting stories of massacres, rapes 
and other atrocities allegedly committed 
by the Indians. When Robert Gates, U.S. 
deputy national security adviser, rushed to 
Islamabad and New Delhi in May to help 
ease tensions, he expressed concern about 
the excessive use of force in Kashmir. 

New Delhi’s response has been to deny 
many of the allegations and to remind critics 
that its security forces are operating under 
very difficult conditions. Several hundred 
guerrillas, all well-armed, stage almost daily 
ambushes that have claimed the lives of 116 
members of the security forces. Girish Sax- 
ena, the newly appointed governor of Jam- 
mu and Kashmir, has promised to ensure 
better discipline among the security forces. 
At the same time, however, he has granted 
them sweeping new powers, providing a le- 
gal basis for actions that were already being 
exercised unofficially. Those powers include 
the right to arrest and search without war- 
rant and the right to use lethal force and to 
destroy property to maintain order, 

Nonetheless, Saxena maintains that he 
is determined to ensure “balance and pro- 
priety" in security operations in Kashmir. 
It will not be an easy task. Among the most 
widely reported abuses are instances in 
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51 people were killed in May when pol 
shot at the funeral procession of M 
Muhammad Farooq, a revered clerical 
had himself been assassinated. 
Security forces have repeatedly gj 
on murderous rampages in respons 
rebel attacks on their units—and 
killed or wounded dozens of innocent 
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fired on a CRPF patrol in downtown T 
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¢ According to released detainees, 
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Aquest for rights 


AUSTRALIA 


This Land 
15 Our Land 


Australia’s 227,000 Aborigines have long 
suffered from underemployment, poor 


- education and health services, and racial 


discrimination. Last week a small group of 
Aborigines gathered in Sydney and decid- 
ed to take matters into its own hands by 
announcing the formation of its own “pro- 
visional government.” Said Bob Weather- 
all, the organization’s chairman: “We will 
provide assertive leadership in establish- 
ing an independent Aboriginal state.” The 
group grandly declared that it would raise 
its own revenues, issue its own passports 
and seek recognition from foreign govern- 
ments. It will also press the Australian 
government to give higher priority to such 
Aboriginal issues as land rights. Vowed 
Weatherall: “We will not be bludgeoned 
into submission any longer.” 

The Canberra government barely re- 
acted to the challenge. Declared Aborigi- 
nal Affairs Minister Robert Tickner: “I 
am more interested in addressing the real 
needs of the Aboriginal people.” ш 


THE PHILIPPINES 
Explosive Days 
In Manila 


President Corazon Aquino’s government 
confronted two explosive situations last 
week. One was defused; the other focused 
attention on her unsettled relationship 
with the military. On Friday morning six 
bombs went off in Manila, causing damage 
but no casualties. The renegade Reform 
the Armed Forces Movement, a driving 
force behind the failed December coup 
against the Aquino government, claimed 
responsibility. As rumors spread of anoth- 
er coup attempt, the armed forces and po- 
lice in Manila were placed on full alert. 
The President averted a confronta- 
tion of a different sort when she reached 
a compromise with the Catholic Bishops 
Conference over the government's latest 
attempts to control the fast-climbing 
birthrate. A devout Roman Catholic, 
Aquino has agreed to promote the use of 
contraceptives. The bishops agreed to 
discuss the subject with officials and to 
postpone a pastoral letter condemning 
the campaign. и 


SRI LANKA 


A War That 
Will Not Stop 


Six weeks ago, the separatist Liberation 
Tigers of Tamil Eelam resumed their 17- 
year struggle against the Sri Lankan gov- 
ernment, thus ending a 
13-month cease-fire. De- 
spite an onslaught of sui- 
cide attacks by the reb- 
els, government forces 
have slowly been gaining 
ground. Last week they 
captured a rebel base at 
Kanjikudichiaru, killing 
27 guerrillas and forcing 
300 to flee. Soon the re- 
bels struck back, over- 
running an army camp 
and killing 40 soldiers. In 


; 


Tiger sentries onalert 


the past month, however, the guerrillas 
have focused their attacks on police out- 
posts, leaving 309 lawmen dead. At the 
Kanjikudichiaru camp, soldiers found the 
decomposed bodies of 20 Sri Lankan 
policemen. 

The resumption of the war has left 
400,000 homeless. Despite the bloodshed 
and dislocation, Sri Lan- 
ka's President Rana- 
singhe Premadasa says he 
is willing to resume peace 
talks on the condition 
that the Tigers surrender 
their weapons. Other 
members of the govern- 
ment, though, are less 
conciliatory. Vows depu- 
ty defense minister Ran- 
jan Wijeratne: “We will 
erase the L.T.T.E. from 
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@ SOVIET UNION 


Flanked by Trouble 


Gorbachev defeats a rival from the right—but on the left, Yeltsin’s m 
from the Communist Party threatens to create a separate power cento, 


By JOHN KOHAN MOSCOW 
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ол signaled that he wanted to speak. “I 
nouncing my resignation from the So- 
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i the Communist Party.” Yeltsin ex- 
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“Ligachev’s last stand”: the archconservative falls 


Quitting the Congress: Will Yeltsin spark more defections? 


and Leningrad, Gavril Popov and Anatoli 
Sobchak, resigned as well. 

Suddenly, Gorbachev’s strategy of cob- 
bling together a middle-of-the-road party, 
with a less centralized and more democrat- 
ic organization, seemed in danger of un- 
raveling. As President, he has successfully 
freed himself from much of the party’s 
oversight and diluted the Moscow power 
base of the new 24-member Politburo by 
dropping several key government officials 
and bringing in the party heads of the 15 
republics. But if there was to be no solid 
left flank, Gorbachev’s revitalized party 
would be about as airworthy as a bird with 
one wing. 

It was apparent from Yeltsin’s state- 


ments last week that he ruled . 
self out as a new party leader. » 
seemed more interested in playing 
the role of a nonpartisan referee 
who has withdrawn from the politi- 
cal fray to concentrate on further- 
ing reform. Even if Yeltsin's deci- 
sion does inspire like-minded 
liberals to turn in their party cards, 
they may also choose not to align 
themselves with any other political 
movement. 

If a true parliamentary democra- 
cy is to develop in the Soviet Union, 
the best interim solution might be 
the creation of a “nonparty” system, 
with the Communists joining other 
groups in a national coalition to pro- 
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been faster out of the starting block 
than Gorbachev to embrace this 
idea. Given the size and economic 
clout of the Russian republic, a non- 
partisan Yeltsin might set up a rival 
power center in Moscow that could 
turn the national party apparatus— 
to say nothing of the federal govern- 


power and influence bounded by the 
Kremlin walls. 
In contrast, Gorbachev has staked his 
future on keeping a foothold in both the 
national presidency and the party leader- 


ship. He believes that the party, whatever | 
its internal divisions, still has the most ef- | 


fective organizational structure for pro- 
moting reform. 

The key question Gorbachev must an- 
swer is whether the party has not fallen so far 
behind the dramatic changes taking place 
that it has already become largely irrelevant. 
Tens of thousands of coal miners staged a 
one-day political strike, calling for, among 
other things, the resignation of the govern- 
ment, the nationalization of $12 billion 
worth of property belonging to the party, and 
the dissolution of local party cells. 
Gorbachev dismissed the demands 
with the brisk comment that “there 


but the party can hardly afford to ig- 
nore the miners and millions of other 
Soviets who share their thirst for 
change more rapid and sweeping 
than the party proposes. 

And what about President Gor- 
bachev? For the moment, many of 
the coal miners still have grudging re- 
spect for the initiator of perestroika, 
but their patience is wearing thin. 
“Gorbachev can stay a while longer,” 
said striking coal miner Yuri Bol- 
dyrev, “but we need a government of 
national agreement, a government 
people are going to trust.” He no 
doubt meant a government not un- 
der the control of the Communist 
Party—a government led, perhaps, 
by someone like Boris Yeltsin. 

—With reporting by James Carney/ 
Moscow and Paul Hofheinz/Donetsk 
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ALBANIA 


A wave in Italy and a victory sign in Czechoslovakia: Albanian refugees get a heady taste o 
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Escaping from Tyranny 


ith sirens blaring, the ferryboat 
Espresso Grecia sailed into the Italian 
port of Brindisi last week, carrying more 
than 1,000 haggard refugees from Europe's 
last hard-line communist regime. The rag- 
ged Albanian passengers were the first of 
some 4,500 asylum seekers aboard five dif- 
ferent rescue ships who had crowded into 
the West German, Italian and French em- 
bassies in Tirana, the capital, for up to 10 
days. Some had braved police gunfire to 
reach safety, scrambling over walls or even 
crashing through embassy-compound gates 
in trucks. As food and medical supplies 
dwindled and hygienic conditions deterio- 
rated, a United Nations representative ne- 
gotiated departure procedures with govern- 
ment authorities in Tirana. On Thursday 
the first of the asylum seekers were bused to 
the Albanian port of Durres to board the 
ferry to freedom. 

At Brindisi the escapees 
were greeted by a welcoming 
committee that included 
Italian Red Cross nurses as 
well as carabinieri and citi- 


embark was a nurse, carrying 
a limp, exhausted child. They 
were followed by the child's 
mother on a stretcher and a 
man whose wounded left 
foot gave off the odor of gan- 
grene. Most of the refugees 


zens of the port, who were 
shocked by the condition of 
the refugees. The first to dis- 


were. emaciated; few had > 
more possessions than the The first to 


dise 


Tirana's first asylum seekers arrive on a ferry to freedom 


clothes they wore. But they had what for the 
long-repressed Albanians was a gift beyond 
price: free transport and entry to any Euro- 
pean country they chose. Eva Mano, 21, a 
nurse, still seemed stunned as she prepared 
for the journey. “I am going to Germany,” 
she kept repeating. “Can it be true? I am 
free, free, free." : 

The ship-borne refugees were not the 
first to escape from Tirana’s tyranny: 51 
people who found haven in the Czechoslo- 
vak embassy before the big rush were flown 
to Prague on July 10 aboard President Va- 
clav Havel’s official jet. According to some 
reports, six or eight Albanians daily have 
managed to escape across the border to 
Greece. These daring émigrés must survive 
sharpshooting security guards, who leave 
the bodies of those they kill in the sun as a 
deterrent to others. 

Meanwhile, according to Paride Derani, 
65, who wept with joy as he 
disembarked from the 
Espresso Grecia, “there is 
revolution now all over Alba- 
nia, but the repression is bru- 
tal.” During riots that fol- 
lowed the stampede to the 
Western embassies, accord- 
ing to Besmil Dalipi, 25, an- 
other escapee, “two children 
were beaten to death by po- 
lice, and they couldn't have 
been more than 10 or 12 
years old." 

The mass evacuation by 
ship was expected to ease, at 
least temporarily, what seem 
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to be the Albanian regime’s worst cri 
decades. According to some analysts, t4. 
asylum seekers were apparently used 
pawns in a power struggle. On onesid is tin 
banian party leader Ramiz Alia: | E. 
months ago, he inaugurated some тої -joften. 
reforms, including freedom of worship а 
recognition of Albanians’ theoretical 
travel abroad. On the other are Stalin 
hards who have rallied around Ne 
Hoxha, widow of longtime leader En 
Hoxha, who died in 1985. During a 
ernment riots that shook Tirana last mo : 
police initially shot at those seeking refug j 
Western embassies, but then stood by 2| 
held their fire. The vacillation was seen 
sign of divided leadership; the governing 
decision to let the asylum seekers сша : 
may have been a victory for the modera e etie 10 
Alia, who claims to favor demo | s conc 
has dismissed his Defense and Interior 
isters, both hard-liners, and sh 
ruling Politburo. The struggle, 


far from over. Alia ко » b n 
itary and the Sigurimi, Alban ly 
7 E thim. amo 


entis! 
|же tay 
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walls Ti 


secret police, turn agains T 
It may be that Alia's E 
ing a dictatorship's most pow E 
popular fear. To many; the te у 
of Albanians leaping over em 5 
Tirana were reminiscent 0 ш eat 
by East Germans on the est ые edt 
bassy in Prague last year, 
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(wing concessions: for 10 paralyzing days, striking Sandinista workers showed their muscle from behind homemade barricades 


WARAGUA 


taught Between Extremes 


his time the Sandinistas got what they | 


wanted. After 10 days of paralyzing 
Joften violent labor strife, the govern- 
of Violeta Barrios de Chamorro ca- 
tited to the demands of pro-Sandinista 
ттеп! employees. Despite Chamor- 
‘effort to hold the line on government 
ng, the National Workers’ Front was 
aed a 43% wage hike for July and was 
ed another unspecified increase 
“month. The 800 public:servants fired 
tt Chamorro's inauguration on April 25 
“granted compensation. And the gov- 
кеа plans to return to pri- 
he De properties con fiscated dur- 
E of Sandinista rule. With 
mr OPS, Virtually every prong of 
wu Ne Paien to decentralize and 
eken bly aragua's bankrupt economy 
lithe j Bed: 
iJ... mediate 
"Merl 
Cham 


ШШ ав were economic, 
\ OTO o nda was intensely politi- 
ea hun, nenviable challenge is to 
57У, impoverished popula- 
Aia Ree discomfort in the short 
1 кеу 4D evil for long-term eco- 
4 ` “e problem is that every 
d TS Nicaraguans to make 
issue ас the Sandinistas a 
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as the second 
€ Chamorro took of- 
Orro ie that ended in conces- 
D learning that while 
Ss O act, the Sandinistas 
ee her actions. 
Out of egan on July 2, with a 
S0vernment employees 


“second 


тото navigates her way back from the brink of chaos 


Hum 


that gradually shut down state-run banks, 
closed the national airport and halted public 
transportation. When talks to end the work 
stoppage failed and the government pro- 
nounced the strike illegal, union leaders 
vowed to step up the pressure. That threat 
brought extremists from both sides into the 
streets, resulting in the most violent political 
clashes in the capital since the 1979 insurrec- 
tion that gave the Sandinistas power. 

As both Chamorro and Ortega ap- 
pealed for calm, hotheaded civilians armed 
with rocks, Molotov cocktails and AK-47 
rifles erected cobblestone barricades, ig- 
nited piles of tires and engaged in sporadic 
eunfire. From some trenches flew the red- 
and-black Sandinista flag, from others Nic- 
aragua's blue-and-white flag. At least four 
civilians died and scores were wounded. 
Fretted a local businessman: “This must be 
how Beirut began." 

With Nicaragua on the brink of chaos, 
Chamorro offered last Wednesday to re- 
open talks with the unions and Sandinista 
leaders. By the next morning, agreement 
was reached and calm restored. Union 
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Ў е | 
list of concessions. Chamorro’s supporters 


hailed as a victory the army’s decision to 


obey orders and not back the strikers. They | 
cited with particular pride a public pledge | 


of loyalty made by Daniel’s brother, Gen- 


eral Humberto Ortega, who heads the | 


armed forces. 


The Sandinistas seemed disinclined to | 
push their protest as far as full-scale revolt. | 
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Nevertheless, Chamorro acted wisely to | 
bring a swift halt to the unrest. As the rapid | 
acceleration of violence showed, militants | 


of all political stripes are eager to use any 


pretext to bash former foes. At the height of | 
last week’s confusion, her staunchest con- | 


servative critic, Vice President Virgilio Go- 


doy, called for the formation of “Brigades | 
of National Salvation.” apparently hoping | 
to deputize the armed groups that clashed | 


with strikers. Not surprisingly, Chamorro’s 
prudence was denounced by Godoy and 
other conservatives within her 14-party alli- 


ance who charge that the President has iso- | 
lated herself politicallv and is proceeding | 
with her reforms too slowly while conceding | 


too much to the Sandinistas. 


Since day one, the watchword of the | 


Chamorro presidency has been reconcili- 


ation, and in that she has enjoved a mea- | 


sure of success. In April she prodded the 
Sandinistas and U.S.-backed contras to 
sign a permanent cease-fire, which was 


followed two months later by the demo- | 


bilization of the rebel forces, ending Nic- 
aragua’s 10-year civil war. But other as- 
pects of reconciliation continue to elude 
her. She has not harmonized the compet- 
ing interests of her supporters and de- 
tractors or brought Nicaraguans to accept 
the bitter pill of economic retrenchment. 
Perhaps most difficult of all, she has not 
persuaded extremists of either right or 
left to take the path of moderation, the 
only path that can pull Nicaragua out of 
its perennial misery. — Ву Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by Tim Coone/Managua and Andrea 
Dabrowski/Mexico City 
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COLOMBIA 


The War That Will Not End 


ByJOHNMOODY MEDELLIN 


eneral Miguel Maza Márquez narrows 
his hard brown eyes when he mentions 
his quarry. "He's somewhere in Medellín, 
and very soon we'll get him." The chief of 
Colombia's secret police, or DAS, has been 
offering that prediction for 
nearly a year. But each time 
authorities announce that the 
capture of Pablo Escobar Ga- 
viria is imminent, the overlord 
of the Medellín drug cartel 
slithers away. Just last week 
Escobar managed to elude the 
police once again after a mas- 
sive drug raid in the northeast- 
em part of the country. But 11 
top advisers of his drug ring, 
| including his brother-in-law, 
were not so lucky and have 
| been detained. 
| After 11 months of all-out 
war, the government of Presi- 
dent Virgilio Barco Vargas 
has damaged but not de- 
stroyed Escobar's multi- 
billion-dollar empire. Since 
last August, when cartel hit 
men murdered presidential 
candidate Luis Carlos Galán, 
dozens of cocaine laborato- 
ries have been torched, one 
top drug baron has been 
| killed, hundreds of suspects 
have been arrested, and more 
than a dozen extradited to the 
U.S. In response, Escobar has 
unleashed a campaign of ter- 
ror that has claimed some 300 
civilian lives. After two 
successive weekends of vio- 
lence in Medellín took more 
than 40 lives, the government 
two weeks ago extradited two 
more suspected cartel money 
launderers to the U.S., reaffirming Colom- 
bia's will to win the war. 

Yet cartel profits remain solid, and Co- 
lombia is still the undisputed axis of cocaine 
trafficking. “It’s an extraordinarily exhaust- 
ing and frustrating fight,” says a Western 
diplomat in Bogota, “and it’s nowhere near 
being over.” The stalemate raises questions 

about the government's inability to defeat 
the bad guys. 


Why can't the 200,000 members of the 
Colombian armed forces and police defeat 
the cartels? The top-heavy law-enforce- 


ent agencies were not designed to be a 
ment agencies es | 


Armored police patrol the streets о 


All-out effort: interrogation by undercover cop 
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Despite the government's costly campaign and the pain inflicted 
on the drug empire, the cocaine cartels are holding their own 


narcotics strike force. According to a secret 
government report, the army, navy and air 
force—all involved in the drug war— are still 
mainly structured and equipped to repel for- 
eien invaders, not homegrown terrorists. 
The air force bought fighter jets in 1987-88 
but needs helicopters to search the rugged 
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hillsides and dense jungles where drug lab- 
oratories are concealed. The navy spent $90 
million to repair submarines instead of in- 
vesting in light powerboats to chase traffick- 
ers who infest the country's rivers. 

Better coordination is also needed. 
Last year army troops were closing in on 
cartel chieftain José Gonzalo Rodríguez 
Gacha when an A-37 air force reconnais- 
sance jet buzzed overhead. The aircraft 
was on an unrelated mission, but it alert- 
ed Rodríguez Gacha to the military's 
presence, and he escaped. And the explo- 
sion of narcoterrorism has diverted man- 
power: half of Das’s 3,000 agents guard 
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] Colombian authorities really want to 
soy the cartels? No. The goal is pri- 

x д lo drive them out of Colombia, 
Wa | should not necessarily curtail cocaine 
I duction. Officials distinguish between 
i trafficking, which mainly threatens 

| consumer countries, and narcoterror- 
inside Colombia, which they are deter- 

dio stop. The constant terror bomb- 

j and assassinations have led to 
Hepread calls for negotiation with the 

its But that option has been rejected 

{tth Barco and President-elect César 

ana Trujillo, who has promised to pur- 
Blicvar when he takes office in August. 
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Uncle Sam as Tightwad 


A ш Houston, the West Europeans proposed aid to the 
vately grumbled about h 1H01 on greenhouse gases. Their American hosts pri- 
tó the olde pe A i nen ред those proposals were, then publicly resorted 
TERR C eim: end us —form a committee and study the problem. The 

рае EINE : Detter to buy time than spend money, and if someone has to 
pay, better it be someone else. That's why the Germans and the Japanese, with 
their deep pockets, are particularly welcome at gatherings like last week's. 

George Bush's presidency was only a few minutes old when he said, in his Inau- 
gural Address, “Our funds are low. We have a deficit to bring down. We have more 
will than wallet." 3 

The poor-mouthing has not stopped. A year ago, Bush visited Poland to ap- 
plaud reform there. Solidarity wanted $10 billion in Western aid. Bush responded 
with a little more than $100 million, or about 1c per dollar requested. “That's all we 
can afford," explained the leader of the free world and the richest nation on earth. 

; Once the fore- 
aN dS most dispenser of 
|, МЇ 1 largesse to poor 
"GN S countries, the U.S. 
ji has fallen behind Ja- 
pan in total assis- 
tance. When foreign 
aid is measured as a 
percentage of gross 
national product, 
the US. is the least 
generous of all the 
advanced industrial 
democracies. 

To its credit, the 
Bush Administration has been trying to foster prosperity, democracy and political 
stability in a number of Latin American nations by relieving some of the debt they 
owe foreign banks, many of them in the U.S. But rather than ponying up additional 
dollars to underwrite the loss to the lenders, the Bush Administration is asking 
Western Europe, Japan and international financial institutions like the World 
Bank to foot the bill. So far, Japan is the only country willing to come up with new 
money. No wonder the debt-relief scheme that seemed so promising a year ago is 
turning out to be a disappointment for all concerned. 

Last month Bush gave a stirring speech about the need for “a new economic 
partnership" in the western hemisphere and announced an initiative to improve 
the climate for private investment throughout Latin America. Once again, howev- 
er, the numbers did not match the rhetoric. The plan obligates the U.S. to contrib- 
ute a mere $100 million. That's about one-fifth the cost of the damage done to Pan- 
ama's economy by looting in the wake of the U.S. invasion last December. 

*When you look at what the Administration is doing compared with what it's 
saying, you've got to ask, "Where's the beef?’ " says C. Fred Bergsten, director of 
the Institute for International Economics in Washington. "There's a pattern here: 
the right policies keep coming up short because they re so woefully underfunded.” 

Part of the reason for the parsimony, as Bush said in his Inaugural, is the federal 
deficit. The U.S. is going to have to reduce its own indebtedness before it can ade- 
quately address the needs of Poland or Mexico. ae E : 

The President has finally acknowledged that shrinking the deficit will entail 
raising taxes. The U.S. has the lowest tax level of any country among the seven rep- 
resented in Houston last week. That is a distinction that should inspire neither 
pride nor optimism in Americans. ‘They will end up with the foreign policy they 
deserve—which is the one they are willing to pay for. It won't be possible to remain 
a superpower on the cheap. If the US. lets other countries control the purse strings 
of international development, the reins of leadership will inevitably also pass into 


other hands. а 
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By LANCE MORROW 


Ow, after five days, the army lifts the curfew. es 
InabrightJune morning, all the locked-up normalities 
come tumbling into the streets of Nablus—the fruits and 
vegetables, the figs and grape leaves and fragrant mint, the 
baklava with its hovering bees, the butchered goats and lambs and 
live chicks in cardboard boxes, rectangles of softly agitating yellow 
fluff. The narrow alleys of the Casbah fill with the smells and bustle of 
marketing after curfew. Palestinian life in the steep-sided hills of the 
occupied West Bank makes one of its dreamlike passages back to the 
state of mind in which, for a moment, it feels normal. т 
Then, just at noon, news shoots through the Casbah, an articu- 
late electricity: there was an Israeli army raid a moment ago—one 
activist killed, many captured. 
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Now groceries tumble back behind shutters. Mothers drag 
children, fleeing up the lanes. Adolescent boys collect on corners, 
muscles jumping. vibrating for revenge. 

A thin young man with the look of an unslept jailbird—he is 
wanted by the army, like his best friend who was killed just now— 


stops for a second, his body's engine racing, in front of a shop with - 


a mannequin in its window dressed in a stately white wedding 
gown. The fugitive speaks with a distracted courtesy, wanting to be 
polite but needing to flee for his life, and then vanishes into an al- 
ley. The owner of the shop slams down his steel curtain over the 
window with the wedding gown. The mannequin bride goes blank. 

Curfew again: Nablus returns to its motionless antiworld, its 
un-Palestine. 


The glaziers of Jerusalem will be rich if the intifadeh goes on 
like this. They charge $1,500 to install car windows that are shat- 
ter-resistant. People are paying. The Palestinian uprising 
years old. It has hardened into a dreary, bitter ritual. The recipro- 
cal stoning and beating obey Newton's Third Law of Motion—for 
every action there is an equal and opposite reaction. Each side has 
found its threshold of acceptable suffering and cruelty. 

On both sides, the leadership. such as it is, grows more evasive, 
craven and empty. In a war of victims, no one plays the grownup. 
Among the Palestinians, effective moral authority now has a me- 
dian age of 14 or 15 and a good throwing arm. Fathers and grand- 
fathers have signed over their moral duties to the children in the 
streets. The traditional patriarchy begins to disintegrate. The Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization still serves as banner and facade, 
but many Palestinians believe that it is increasingly feckless, cor- 
rupt and out of touch. The failures of leadership on either side of 


the fundamentalist Islamic movement, feeds i 
the ambient despair. Б 

Some American Plains Indians in their late 1 
light took to ritual “ghost dancing” in the ho É 9th с 
selves of the white man. The intifadeh 1 p 
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Iraq. Worry more, that is, until the stones get pers ула 
day a month ago, the philosopher David Hane 
will not be at peace in Israel until the Palestinian ae Who 
dignity,” was riding in a taxi up the Mount of Olives pi. ed 
ing about Maimonides and the relationship betwee, pecu 
tion and modernity. Suddenly modernity came thi CWISh tra 
dow in the form of a chunk of Jerusalem stone TN the 
avocado, heavy and jagged. It hit Hartman in the s 

have killed him. Hartman keeps the stone on the S. and ni 
office. As you walk in the door, he stabs the air within à 
“Look at this! This is not an instrument Of protest, this is E finge 
ment of murder!" And then, recovering philosophy AP 
shakes his head: “The veneer of civilization is very thin,” E 

There is no such veneer in Shati refugee camp in Gaz 

long ago, Mohammed Abu Zinnada, a 68-year-old blind i 
died after the Israel Defense Forces raided his house in the mid 
of the night. The 1.D.F. says it touched no one, and the man ia 
a heart attack. The family tells a rather detailed story of how: 
1.D.F. forced its way in, clubbed the blind imam with rife but 
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on Naim. 9, and even knocked around his manifest- 
jussein, 29. r k 

00. Patrol chased Imad Khatib, 13, just down the street 

aise p pouse the other day. The boy’s crime was flashing 


e soldiers: They caught Imad, who weighs 32 kg, beat 


n, raised him high in the air, threw him to the ground 

ang eun with their boots. Several witnesses say that three of 

ШЖК < took souvenir pictures of this exploit—even passing 
tion by zo ound so everyone could be in the shot. 


| Britain's Palestine Royal Commission Observed, “No 
( {a jem of our time is rooted so deeply in the past.” I have 
i „1р0 and it doesn’t work. It is а deepening disgrace. 
б ie ps of Israel 42 years ago, one people crashed back 
Aue Л ther spilled out of it. For the world's Jews, 1948 
fisto le after nearly 2,000 years of diaspora. For the Pales- 
RU ена what they call al nakba, the disaster. 
as er intifadeh began, the Palestinians thought they had 
ie stat their St. Crispin’s Day —their long delayed critical 
edat A le. They would mobilize a new identity, reassemble 
КАР dispersal. In a story by the late Palestinian writer 
Шла, the driver of a tanker truck is smuggling Pales- 
Bross the desert to illicit jobs in the Persian Gulf. The oc- 
«ms silently suffocate in the heat of the tanker as it waits at a 
rcheckpoint. They could have banged on the sides to attract 
„| -eqion in order to save themselves, but they were too afraid. 
“Themtifadeh has been a loud, persistent banging on the sides 
e tanker. And although the uprising has helped develop 
alestinians as a people, they remain inside the tanker, and 
nse of suffocation is growing more desperate. The Arab 
thas not arrived to deliver their freedom. The Palestinians 
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in the Occupied territories have grown tired of waiting. 

The Zionist idea was so powerful, it has been said, that it creat- 
ed not one nation but two. The Palestinian existence since 1948 
has been one long, surreal search for that nationhood. As the Pal- 
estinian American author Edward Said has written, “Their story 
cannot be told smoothly." The Palestinians, in any case, are di- 
verse. Like any people, they have many stories. 


THEMADMAN'S VICTIM'S TALE 


here is not a Palestinian anywhere who believes that the 

killings at Rishon Le-Zion, south of Tel Aviv, on May 20 

were the work of a madman lost in some apolitical luna- 

cy. Conversely, every Israeli probably believes that the 
man held responsible, Ami Popper, 21, an Israeli soldier dismissed 
from the army as being unsuitable for military service, was exactly 
that: an isolated crazy. 

The seven laborers killed by Popper came from Gaza towns 
and refugee camps. One of the dead, 35-year-old Youssef Abu 
Dakka, traveled each day to work as a laborer building houses in 
Israel. Now, in the bright midday sun of the courtyard of his house, 
the family gathers to receive official sympathizers. The victim’s 
mother, her sharp bird's eyes silently following everything, sits on 
a sheepskin in a shadowed corner. The father, Ibrahim Abu 
Dakka, has a ceremonial place among the encircling men. A lead- 
er of the Gaza Laborers’ Union, a man of swelling gravitas, deliv- 
ers a harangue about the son’s unforgettable martyrdom. 

Jamal Abu Dakka, 28, Youssef’s brother-in-law, who was there 
at the shootings, tells what happened. At 6 in the morning, the la- 
borers were driving in a Peugeot 504 toward work in Rishon Le- 
Zion. A man dressed in an Israeli army uniform waved their car 


Alien worlds laminated into the same soil: a Palestinian 
farmer thins rocks from his terraced fields, which lie 
beneath an Israeli settlement. In a West Bank 
demonstration, soldiers try to arrest a man feigning 
serious injury; he later escaped. 
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down. He told the laborers to get out but to leave the car's engine 


running. He ordered the six men in the car to join other Palestin- 
ians sitting on the ground, and asked in Hebrew, “Do you know 
why you are here?" The men said no. The Israeli said, “Better for 
you not to know.” Then he opened fire with a Galil assault rifle, 
killing seven of the laborers and wounding eleven. He jumped into 
the Peugeot and drove away. 

The killings on “Black Sunday” blew fresh rage into the upris- 
ing. The territories rioted for three days; 14 more Palestinians 
died and an additional 800 were wounded. 


EVERYBODY COMES TO RICK'S 


n the road outside the American Colony Hotel in East 

Jerusalem, a bus is burning. A Molotov cocktail sailed 

out of the dusk moments ago and burst into bright wild 

blossom. Presently the flames subside, and the bus is re- 
duced to an abandoned black shell, like that of a hermit crab on 
the beach. 

The American Colony is the Rick's Café Américain of East Je- 
rusalem, a place where journalists, diplomats, scholars and P.L.O. 
contacts meet. The hotel's basement bar is a rock-walled grotto, a 
honeycomb of whisperings. In an upstairs salon called the Pasha's 
Room, Mohammed, a leader of the Palestinian popular commit- 
tee in Bethlehem, explains how it came to pass that 40 years ago he 
was born in a cave. 

His village was partly demolished by the Haganah, the Jewish 
militia, in 1947. His family moved to a cave at Wadi Fokin, south- 
west of Bethlehem. There his mother gave birth to Mohammed. 
Eventually, the family settled into Dheisheh refugee camp near 
Bethlehem, in what was then Jordanian territory. When he was 17, 


there came the second nakba, the decisive 
The air shrieked with Israeli jet fighters, a 
would destroy the camp and massacre ey 
ians took to the roads again, strugg 
River. 
tion within the P.L.o. He forsook Islam. ED the | 
identity, inventing himself. He put himself on Р 
gel, Nietzsche, Arab nationalism. He became a согу: М 
But Mohammed has an independent. defiant a Tit gj 
to swerve in unorthodox directions. After а year i Ind thay [n ff 
cided that the slogan of destroying Israel was д cae Pris el 
says. “This conflict has to be settled through two ee Of timer, 
Palestinian." When he was in jail in the mid-70; s Israelian f 
suade fellow prisoners of that. The prisoners’ col Ri tO pe, 
traitor and tried to kill him for being an Israeli stoog Judged hin, 
tortured him, he says, for being a Palestinian asians The Ista | 
tervailing dangers seem to have given hima strange EE The CO, 
Mohammed, unorthodox still, accepts a cold besos 
ple,” he says, “must have its story of ordeal.” 


THE TRIBE OF BLESSINGS 


he hills of Moorpark, Calif., look like a memory of Pale. |; 
tine, except they are greener. They do not have i к | 
abstraction of the landscape that lies ten time zone; р | Ї 
the east—or the army vehicles that craw] up the 

like porcupines, bristling weapons. 
When the intifadeh was younger, more hopeful for them i 
Barakat family gathered for a reunion in Moorpark, Вал 
means "blessings." This was an ingathering of the tribe of bles | 
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rrived from Jordan, Samih from Kuwait, Walid 
| aled from Morocco. Adel, who lives in Moor- 
i may gach brother speaks English with a different ac- 
| A post moa passport from a different country. “This is 
i each fie said, “being a Palestinian.” 
ne told the story of a Palestinian, Carrying only 
е1 documents, who spent six weeks in 1983 flying 
jn t ort to another in the Arab world, refused entry in 
M another. His papers said he was stateless. Final- 
ш the wanderer in. 
ш mistrust Palestinians almost as much as Israelis 
Seat them worse. Palestinians are considered too 
often too educated, too apt to stir up trouble, too danger- 
gitan “The Jews of the Arab world,” the Palestinians call 
tical um a complex, rueful pride. The Arab states think it 
elves ben in refugee camps, watched by the secret police, 
he coup, МООР matize their misery and to justify revenge: to force 
nity, fader ‘their part in the pageant of Arab honor. 

ШИН rans have also proved to be their own accom- 
pi bees: with a long record of missed political chances 
E ion of terrorism that the West has had trouble accept- 
“he work of freedom fighters. It is no wonder that even their 
others are sometimes afraid to let them in. 

Tie Barakats, reunited, told stories about when they 
ung in Anabta, their native village, near Nablus. Adel, 
г prosperous with real estate, remembers the primal An- 
, famous for its olive and almond trees, where he wants to 
А о play backgammon and think of his childhood: “You 
e most happiness in your life when you are a child. You 
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had good dreams and you were happy in your village.” 

_Palestinian memories of the native villages grow idealized in 
exile and occupation. The world’s 4.5 million Palestinians have 
polished the stone of that primal Palestine in nightly retellings un- 
til it shines in the mind like the first innocence: ur-Palestine, the 
origin myth. 

The Palestinian after the fall has been double-selfed, abstract- 
ed out of homeland. But many Palestinians have also flourished, 
soared even, in their forced dispersion. It is not always pitiable to 
be double-selfed. 

The memories are a stylized passion for the essential thing: a 
land, and therefore an identity of one’s own. Would all those Pal- 
estinians prospering in Kuwait or Detroit, working as doctors, 
merchants, engineers, really wish to return, to invest their money 
and skills in the Palestinian homeland they demand? If the home- 
land ever comes, reality will test nostalgia. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF GAZA 


hree daughters of Abu Faisal sit in the sunlight in a court- 

yard in Gaza. Zeita remembers the evening during Ram- 

adan when soldiers fired tear gas because the shabab 

(young Palestinians) had been throwing stones in their 

refugee camp, Jabalia. A canister sailed over the wall into the 

courtyard. Screams, confusion. The canister pinwheeled on the 

floor, spewing gas. The daughters ran for the bottles of cologne 

that they keep. They soaked tissues with it and held them to nose 

and mouth as they retreated gasping to the corners of the house. 
Cologne works against tear gas. So do onions. 

Two of the sisters are named for other sisters who are now 


dead. One night in 1971, six armed p.L.o. fedayeen were crossing 
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The solace of faith: women gather to pray for a death that 
was not, this time, political. Aman reads the Koran by the 
holy light inal Aqsa mosque. Islam is growing strongest in 
Gaza, where goats forage in the uncollected garbage. 
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| the street, just outside the house, and heading east toward Israel thing dangerous. The girl throws the cand: 
when they were spotted by an Israeli patrol. _ “We were brought up,” says Samar, “ 
A street battle started. One Palestinian fell wounded. Faika, Zionism and Judaism. My mother had man 
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who was 18, also belonged to the P.L.0. She grabbed her two-year- friends. But Zionism emerged out of the HolOca Р a 
old sister Hanan as a prop—just a baby-sitter blundering into a Palestinians have to pay for that? They were fice » Why da Ж 
| fisht—and got to the fallen man, seizing his Kalashnikov. She was are the victims. They came and took our lang! Thetis Not Ш 
| | about to start firing when the Israelis shot her down, and her two- their agony by victimizing the Palestinians.” ' Sy cannot N li 0? 
vear-old sister. There are many martyred babies in the tribal cause. She chokes on her outrage. “Why do we hav ‘the 
l | “We are proud of our sisters who were killed,” say the girls inthe selves so much?" € to Explain a 
НҮН courtyard. Their shining black eyes are direct and passionate. t 
M The house of Abu Faisal is a peaceful island this morning. Out- THE POLTERGEIST'S TALE 
side its walls, the unpaved, rutted streets brim with last night's teep Nazareth in a bright sun. The 60 000 
| rain. Goats browse in the street garbage. Donkeys graze among Israeli citizens, but the character of the TOM $ 
|}! gravestones. An open sewer empties into an enormous, death- Arab, with winding streets and souks. The J isq 
gray cesspond. Astonishing metal debris lies everywhere, as if a sa- opposite hill in modern houses with broad ieo 
dist of automobiles had been stabbing cars and ripping them apart might have been transplanted from suburban Americ Streets m 
and scattering their flesh. In Israel more than 700,000 citizens are Arab Th 
themselves as third-class citizens. They have made A yr 
THEZEAL OF THE ABSENTEE ed accommodation with the Israeli state. оше 
amar Dudin Karajah has а sharp and beautiful face. She Johny Jahshan works as an accountant in the Galilee Chri; ; 
t: 


is 28, the daughter of a former Jordanian minister, and College. His house on a hillside overlooking Nazareth һа ат 
dresses like a European woman of privilege. Married to a class comfort that makes a stranger think twice. This isa dm 
young lawyer, she lives in Amman and teaches drama at one sometimes feels among Palestinians who live v i 


the Aliya Girls School. She is now on a maternity leave. comfort does not invalidate their grievance, but it siii à 
“A Palestinian always has a sense of pain wherever he is or moral ground, or at least complicates their status as victins С | 
inj whatever he does,” she says. “Every Palestinian is in exile." has been economically profitable for many Palestinians, evena bisa 
И When she teaches grade-school children, she makes up plays.  raelis have exploited Palestinian labor and markets. Now howey 
ИП Here is a Palestinian girl crossing the Allenby Bridge from Jor- Palestinians are boycotting as many Israeli products as they can 
|| dan to the West Bank. An Israeli soldier gives the girl candy, The Palestinians living in Israel feel thrice removed. Еш] Ре 


honor. 


but then he breaks open her doll to see if she is carrying any- privilege and status come the European Jews, then come the (sf 
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The paramilitary young are often the law west of the Jordan: а strike 


demonstrates with torches to ensure compliance with a wor 
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cee policeman who addressed him in Arabic: “Ya, 


A TIT The policeman took the Palestinian's left hand 


the furniture move and objects fly through the air. The 
^ E rua Jewish state. A stranger proffers hard-line 
iis “Look, wars have consequences. This is a violent and 
TO that has created millions of refugees all over 
here are more than 200 million Arabs in the Middle 
ў он Africa, occupying 13 million sq. km. There аге 3.8 
[дей Jews ona tiny sliver of land. The Arabs have tried in 
ferwar to destroy Israel. The Jews have prevailed. What do 
ct from them? Besides, what law of history says that a 
E ine tobeanation will have a state? Look at the Kurds, 
menians, the Basques, the Ibos." 
һап answers, “Тһе Crusaders and the Turks were here for 
me, and then they left. Israel is only 42 years old. They can 
land send us anywhere. Do you think we will forget? Hon- 


eyen [ole die for honor! He who does not have land does not 
ed. First honor.” 
ne the Ory 
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CHAND SUNDANCE 


he village of Kafr Ni’ma lies in the hills west of Ramallah, 
a high village with an ancient terracing of stones. The 
people there grow figs, olives, almonds, grapes, plums. 

: On a hill opposite, across the valley, one sees the bright 
white cubes and rectangles of a Jewish settlement—a bedroom 
community for people who work in Jerusalem. The settlements on 
the West Bank are usually erected on the high ground for defense, 
and sit upon the landscape like moon stations. 

A green-eyed 16-year-old named Farid. who wants to become 
a doctor when he grows up, is sitting in the back seat of the car, ex- 
plaining how to stone Israeli soldiers. “You stay behind walls, fol- 
low the soldiers, throw and then dodge out of sight. Always know 
where you are, and have a way to escape in mind.” 

It is his duty to throw stones, Farid believes. “Sooner or later 
you will die, so there is nothing to be afraid of. They took our land, 
they killed our brothers, they arrested my friends. Our life is not so 
good that we can regret losing it." 

Palestinian flags flutter everywhere in the village. The walls are 
coated with spray-painted slogans. The army will arrive soon and or- 
der the villagers at gunpoint to take down the flags and paint out the 
slogans. When the army leaves, the flags and slogans reappear. 

Nassim and Mahmoud, leaders of the popular committees that | 
run the village, sit smoking in a large bare room. Nassim, 31, is tall, 
thin, with calm dark eyes, though his crossed leg jumps in spasms 
when he speaks. Mahmoud is a short, blondish tough guy. They 
are Butch and Sundance, outlaws of the intifadeh. 

The popular committees formed during the uprising have as- 
sumed much of the social, economic and political authority of run- 


In the antiworld of the occupation, with their classes officially shut down, 
children continue their education at an intifadeh school 
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don’t have a Business Class anymore. Instead, we have Raffles Class. Where you can decide on your dessert, select some 
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ning the territories. There are food committees, education commit- 
tees, health committees, and public-safety committees, which guard 
the villages against Israeli settlers. 

The surrounding hills are filled with caves, where the Palestin- 
ian activists often hide. One moonlit night, some months after our 
talk, a young collaborator led Israeli soldiers to the bush that con- 
cealed the cave where Mahmoud had set up a cozy apartment, 
with mattress and blanket, a lantern and jars of olives. Mahmoud 
is now inan Israeli jail. 


THEEXECUTIONER 


f the 947 Palestinians killed so far during the uprising, 

at least 230 have been shot, beaten, stabbed or hacked 

to death by fellow Palestinians. Collaboration is not the 

only capital offense. Some victims have offended Islam- 
ic factions by trafficking in drugs and sex. Others were killed in 
personal vendettas. 

An activist who calls himself Yazeed is 29. He bites at his fin- 
gernails, his thin face crossed by sudden gusts of anger and fear, 
and says, “Killing the collaborators will cut the fingers of the Shin 
Bet." Yazeed has spent seven years in Israeli jails for his work in 
what he calls the “armed struggle against the Zionist occupation.” 
He refuses to marry: “Why should I? I have nothing to offer my 
children.” Besides, he expects to be a martyr. 

Yazeed says he has personally executed three people accused 
of collaboration. He feels no remorse. He insists that collabora- 
tors are given warnings, a chance to “come to their senses.” 

Why does a Palestinian become a collaborator? Life under oc- 
cupation is very inconvenient; the occupier controls every detail. 
The Shin Bet, the Israeli internal security agency, can arrange a 
thousand favors to ease the way. They might come to an unem- 
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Politics by demolition: a woman weeps in the rubble of her house activ 
Soldiers destroyed it because they said its young inhabitants We 
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ployed university graduate, for example, апа m че 
can make you a teacher.” In return the Shin Bet w; DY suf ; 
something very easy: “We just need the Names of ill star n 
By degrees the collaberator is drawn dee eri 
tries to retreat, the Israelis say, “We wil] expose 
tor.” It is widely believed in Nablus that Shin Bet: 
drugged drinks to Palestinian women, then IAM 
and taken pictures, threatening to shame them b 
tures to their families unless they cooperate. Som 
mukhtars (headmen) have collaborated in SUM Com ds 
sion to gouge moncy from their people. That is а x е for M y 
Such collaborators wind up turning their homes ange ош | 
tresses, with transmitters to keep in touch with tH ү Med fy 
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THE PRISONER’S TALE 
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Such images look down upon Qassem in his Sitting room a EGL 
gaze is lowered. He is talking about his prison time and ab ШШ 
ing interrogated by Israeli agents. Out. f the 
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Qassem has served three stretches in jail on Suspicion of 
an activist. He is a man in his mid-30s, with black Heathelj 
and deep grooves like parentheses around his mouth. In th 
he recalls the rituals of interrogation. 

“You begin with two days and nights isolated, stand 
up, handcuffed, with a sack over your head. You just he; 
crying, loud voices, an iron door slamming. You are very fr 
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“Ж not imagine your joy at the words ‘Take him to the 
“You C ys of isolation,” says Qassem, “I sometimes 
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te GLOBAL VILLAGE 
à E the village of Deir, Dibwan, northeast of Ramallah, the 
newer houses are made of rich blond limestone, with lemon 
rees in the front yards and, on the roofs, miniature Eiffel 
Towers to brace television antennas. The village has simulta- 
шү the smell of goats and an air of affluence. It is a theme 
of Palestinian authenticity, a once-was village sustained by 
mey from America. Deir Dibwan has a population of 8,000. At 
ven time, some 4,000 are in the U.S. making money. 
Once immigration was irrevocable. The refugee boarded a 
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ship and departed for the New World. He might return to the an- 
cestral village years later and try to remember his childhood. But 
now immigrants can go time-traveling in their own histories, back 
and forth. One family, the Dalias, have been commuting thus be- 
tween their pasts and their futures since 1926, when a forebear, 
Abdul-Hameed Dalia, began shuttling between the Middle East 
and the New World. The resulting state of mind may be painfully 
torn, but is often miraculously freed and creative. A sense of being 
treacherous to the tribe and its values coincides with a heady liber- 
ation. 


THE STONES 


he diamond cutter stares at the stone until it discloses its 
inner structure, its secret. If the moralist stares long 
enough at Palestine/Israel, he thinks it will disclose a mir- 
acle of resolution. 

But the place is not one stone. Here are two monoliths that by 
an intolerable trick of metaphysics stand upon the same spot. The 
Muslim’s Dome of the Rock looms above the Jew’s Western Wall. 
The promised land is also hell in a very small place. 

Sunlight shafts down upon Jerusalem through gunpowder 
clouds, the city immobile, the sky above in tumbling motion like 


time-lapse photography. Pure light and Jerusalem stone give the | 


city its astonishing beauty. The dolomite limestone changes mirac- 
ulously with the light: blind white at noon gone to pink and rose 
and peach at sunset. 

The stones have a strange abstract fertility, like dreams breed- 


ing. They come teeming up in geometries to make temples, cities. | 


They also have their power in smaller sizes. They come up in the 
hands of children and fly through the air, to make a nation, or at 
least to trouble the dream of Zion. 


A fugitive in the Stone Age: a Palestinian wanted by Israeli forces has, like 
many other activists, taken up residence in a West Bank cave 
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As Democrats and Republicans scramble 
to escape blame for the S&L fiasco, the scandal 
acquires a human face: the President's son 


= z moment of clarity, defining the situation. | allegations, and reports that the Feder 
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he savings and loan scandal did | drained billions and billions of dollars from | might file a $200 million efi suit E 
more than bring tears to the eyes | the nation's S&Ls. It was hundreds of | him and the other officers and director 
of the President's third son last | (mostly) respected citizens in pinstripes | Denver's Silverado Banking, Saving 

Hd week. Suddenly, through the lens | who, seeing that deregulation had left the | Loan Association, Neil Bush теріс 
1 of one man’s life, the largersaga ofan indus- | door to the vault wide open, walked in and | Charles Keating as the S&L poster by 
try gone corrupt snapped into sharp resolu- | grabbed what they could—or at the very | His father interrupted his final press б, 
tion. The grief that crossed the fresh, Boy | least allowed others to do so. ference at the Houston economic summi]. , 
Scout face of Neil Bush struck a human With the release of government docu- | to defend the besieged 35-year-old Dem 

chord of sympathy. But it also created a | ments spelling out the conflict-of-interest | businessman. “What father wouldn't e 
press a certain confidence inl 
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President as his voice стау 
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[гап Congressional Campaign 
I ce described former Speaker Jim 
| (ру whip Tony Coelho and 
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 -rati¢National Committee chairman 
Brown shot back that Republicans 
‘ls escape the fact that “George Bush, 
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an the government, designed the 
policy and handpicked the people that 
e oversight agencies. They are now 
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tip-off in American history.” 
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scandal that the public had difficulty com- 
prehending a bit more understandable 
With the disclosure that Bush and the Sil- 
verado board approved loans to a Bush 
business partner that resulted in $45 mil- 
lion in losses, taxpayers are beginning to 
grasp an infuriating fact: it will cost eve 

k g ry 
American man, woman and child $2,000 to 
pay for a decade-long orgy to which very 
few of them were invited. At last there was 
a human face that seemed to symbolize the 
scandal and how it had crept into every 
corner of the government, includine the 
President’s family. i Е 


ith so much pent-up fury 

crashing over him, Neil Bush's 

lonely offensive last week to 

salvage his name seemed a lost 
cause. His father calls Neil *the most sensi- 
tive” of his four sons and one daughter. His 
poor performance as a student went unex- 
plained until it was discovered he was mildly 
dyslexic. Though a high school guidance 
counselor told his parents that Neil would 
never get to college and shouldn't bother try- 
ing, Barbara Bush was undaunted, tutoring 
him herself and dragging him to special 
classes. Eventually, Bush earned an M.B.A. 
at Tulane. But Bush family friends say he 
never lost his naiveté. 

Neil ignored the possibility that the 
high rollers of Denver were seeking him 
out for something other than his financial 
experience; at 30 he had very little. It did 
not take long for Bill Walters and Kenneth 
Good to embrace him after he struck out 
for Denver in 1980, almost exactly as his fa- 


ther had traveled to West Texas to seek his 
fortune 32 years before. “I didn’t have a 
red Studebaker,” Neil says, “but I wanted 
to be in the oil business.” 

He went to work for the Amoco Produc- 
tion Co. but within two years founded JNB 
Exploration Co. Walters invested $150,000 
in JNB, about half the money Bush needed 
to get started, and received a limited 6.25% 
interest that allocated 19.5% of JNB’s pre- 
tax profits to him. There never were any. 
Good bought a 25% limited partnership in 
1983 for $10,000. The next year, Good lent 
Bush $100,000 to play in the commodities 
market with the understanding that he 
would not have to repay it if the investment 
went belly-up. Bush admits that was an “in- 
credibly sweet deal." Over the next sixyears, 
JNB sold shares in 28 wells but did little 
more than cover costs and salaries. Says 
Neil: “I was not a high-rolling oilman.” 

Despite his lack of success as a wildcat- 
ter, Bush became an outside director of Sil- 
verado in 1985. Although he says the offi- 
cers and other directors of the bank were 
aware of his connections to Walters and 
Good, the knowledge seems to have been 
spotty. The Office of Thrift Supervision 
has accused Bush of “one of the worst 
kinds of conflict of interest" for not dis- 
closing that he would benefit from extend- 
ing a $900,000 line of credit to Good for an 
Argentine oil-exploration deal. Bush ar- 
gues—and has documents to corroborate 
the claim—that everyone knew of the two 
men's business connections and that 
the line of credit was simply a way of deal- 
ing with the Argentine bureaucracy and 
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was never intended to be exercised. 

OTS charges a second conflict- 
of-interest violation when Good in 
1986 asked the board to restructure 
$14 million in loans on troubled 
real estate projects. According to 
the agency, Bush should have told 
the board that Good had just signed 
an agreement with JNB contem- 
plating a further cash infusion of 
$3 million. Silverado lost at least 
$13 million on the restructuring. 
Bush argues in response that the di- 
rectors of Silverado knew more 
about Good's liquidity than he did. 
The ors also cites Bush for not ab- 
staining from voting on transactions 
involving Walters. But Bush claims 


Barbara Bush focuses on her husband's defense of Neil 
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the law did not require him to. 
Bush’s effort to fight back could 
be costly and ultimately futile since the 
regulators’ diligence from this point on 
may be judged by how effectively they han- 
dle the case against the President’s son. 
His comment that in cities like Denver 
“everybody has relationships, everybody 
knows everybody” only adds to the image 
of insider deals made with government 
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When others gave up on him, she would not be daunted. 
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guarantees that privatized profits and so- 
cialized losses. Bush must answer the OTS 
charges at a Sept. 25 administrative hear- 
ing in Denver. 

While he has a credible defense—a 
combination of selective prosecution and 


i ) : 1 ar dered a new and ironic goal: runnin have a 
sufficient, if not total disclosure—his fa- Congress. — Reported by Gisela ponin t€ S 
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| HOW FAIL 
BOUGHT 
BLUEBONNET 


James M. Fail 


FHLBB Chairman M. Danny Wall decides 

Edwards’ financing is shaky and invites 
Fail to make a new bid. Wall claims he 
did not know that Fail had been indicted 
for securities fraud in Alabama in 1976. 
The indictment was dropped after his 
firm, the United Security Holding Co., 
pleaded guilty to fraud and was fined 
$5,000. 


Robert Thompson, a Washington 
consultant and former congressional 
liaison for Vice President George Bush, 
asks Wall to support Fail's new bid. In 
December 1988, the board accepts it. 
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Phoenix insurance 
executive James M. Fail 
seems beaten in his bid to 5 
buy 15 insolvent Texas S&Ls in November 1988. Thé Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board prefers an offer from investor Weston Edwards 
because it is $97 million cheaper for the government. 


of 
In 1989, almost solely к А 
the $250 million first no raat? 
federal assistance, nites d 
profit of $35.4 million, e 
any S&L in the nation. 


Fail puts up $1,000 in cash. He borrows 
$70 million, mostly from two insurance 
companies, including one he owns, 
pledging stock holdings as collateral. 
The FHLBB then turns over the 15 
bankrupt S&Ls to Fail's new Bluebonnet 
Savings, It also pledges $1.85 billion in 
federal payments to cover the failed 
thrifts’ liabilities, 
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“| Worried About the Impact on Dad” 
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What can a 30-year-old bring to a 

xboard? : 

0 Well, let's talk about the S&L in- 
asted fora minute and see if you 


danyexperience in a financial insti- 
in. But this management provid- 
vey large amount of detailed in- 
mation, and we had thorough 
assions, whether regarding trans- 
rons that came before the board, 
financials, or whatever it was. I be- 
z so much more knowledgeable 
à most outside directors because 
teincredible amount of documen- 
fn that was provided to us. It 
like you just show up, collect 
litle monthly meeting fee, have 
le lunch, and you leave. 


Hid it ever occur to you that they 
[р you because your last name was Bush? — j 

P P think that’s the case. I would be naive if I were to sit 
hi. E that the Bush name didn’t have something to do 
ilmade ert to make it very, very clear: I was never asked, 
OS Defore joining the board that I never would in- 
his Lverado in the regulatory process. No one with credi- 

cused me of that: in fact, no one has, as far as I know. 
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[the com ad some roots in this community. I had been ac- 
Pity, Tinea, in different ways, including in the oil and gas 

4 KR I had built up a very respectable reputation. May- 

às that T Of being part of the Vice President's family at ће 

0 thi e accepted more quickly in terms of age and 

munity than others of my peer group. 
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Neil Bush defends his role in the Silverado collapse 


Vote—but there wasn't, and he didn’t—I would 
2-0. 4а-РыӘ Domain 


have said, “I don't have any basis for questioning this legal author- 
ity. I’m not going to vote!” I’m not ignorant. I don’t want to bring 
this kind of thing on myself voluntarily. But I did nothing wrong in 
voting for Bill Walters’ transactions. That’s the bottom line. 


Q. Why didn't you stand up and tell the board that Good had an offer 
to buy a controlling interest in your company for $3 million at the 
same time that he was trying to restructure loans to the bank? 

A. The fact is that Silverado collected $3 million from Ken Good 
in 1986. Three years later, they couldn't get 10¢ from him. So they 
were $3 million better off as a bottom line. These guys at Silverado 
knew a lot more about Ken Good 
than I did. 
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Q. Why did you quit the board? 

A. The nomination process had 
reached a peak. Dad was to become 
the nominee of the G.o.P. in August 
1988, and that obviously raises the 
profile of Neil Bush. At the same 
time the regulators, who had been 
scrupulous in their scrutiny, zealous 
really, signed an operating agree- 
ment with the bank. For the playing 
field to be absolutely level, I thought 
it was important for me to be off the 
board. I didn't want the regulators to 
feel my presence on the board would 
have any kind of impact on their 
progress going forward. 


Q. Sometimes it appears that guys 
like Walters and Good used Silverado 
like their personal piggy bank. 

A. You're absolutely wrong. 


Q. Well, there is a record of so-called quid pro quo deals, in which 
borrowers allegedly received favorable treatment from Silverado on 
loans in exchange for using extra cash to buy Silverado stock and oth- 
er business interests. 

A. The Federal Home Loan Bank Board approved that structure. 
The same self-serving bastards who approved the deals in 1984 are 
the ones that are now critical ofthe deals. You can't have it both ways. 


Q. Why did you decide to go on the offensive? 
A. My hands were cuffed. The ors [Office of Thrift Supervi- 
sion] had a long-standing rule of confidentiality of these pro- 
ceedings. I'm happy that the doors are open. I'm ready to come 
out swinging. Гуе taken enough abuse. You know, in January I 
was so overwhelmed. It just exploded into a public nightmare 
for me. So I reacted, frankly, by not taking as much care of my- 
self. I worried about it. I read all the newspaper stories. I wor- 
ried about what the next leak was going to be. I worried about 
the impact on Dad and my role in this thing. I gained a little 
weight. I didn't eat well. But you have two choices in life when 
you're faced with a challenge: you can either rise to it and take 
care of yourself, or you can let it get you. I’m taking care of my- 
self. This sounds dumb, but I’m eating better. I drink fruit juices 
and water. I'm in fighting shape. I’m exercising frequently. I'm 
literally in better shape. I’m clearer of mind than I was in Janu- 
ary. I’ve just made a decision that I’m not going to let it wear me 
y for me. ш 
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A Cover-Up on Agent Orange? 


he medical detectives at the Atlanta- 

based Centers for Disease Control have 
a well-earned reputation for relentlessly 
tracking down the causes of such mysterious 
ailments as Legionnaires’ disease. But the 
agency's record is in danger of being blem- 
ished by a bitter controversy over Agent Or- 
ange, a defoliant containing dioxin, a sus- 
pected carcinogen. 

Critics charge that the agency and one of 
its senior officials, Dr. Vernon Houk, helped 
scuttle a $63 million study that might have 
determined once and for all whether U.S. 
soldiers exposed to Agent Orange suffered 
serious damage to their health. Houk main- 
tains he recommended that the study be can- 
celed on strictly scientific grounds. Yet there 
is evidence that the CDC suppressed reports 
fromthe National Academy of 
Sciences that directly chal- 
lenged its position, and 
spurned extensive help from 
the Pentagon, leading the 
White House to kill the study. 

Agent Orange was widely 
| used in Vietnam to strip the 
thick jungle canopy that 
helped conceal enemy forces; 
only later did scientists be- 
come aware of the potentially 
dangerous long-term effects of 
dioxin, which has produced 
cancers in animals. The defoli- 
ant has been suspect ever since 
unknown numbers of Vietnam 
veterans developed various 
cancers or fathered seriously 
handicapped children. Based 
on the inability to prove a con- 
clusive link between those ail- 
ments and Agent Orange, the 
Reagan and Bush administra- 
tions refused to compensate 
veterans for all but a few of 
these health problems. But 
critics charge that no clearcon- 
nections have been estab- 
lished because no serious 
large-scale study of exposed 
veterans has been done. 

The most forceful com- 

plaints about the срс have 
been leveled by former Chief 
of Naval Operations Elmo R. 
Zumwalt Jr. As the Navy's top 
commander in Vietnam, he 
ordered that Agent Orange be 
sprayed in the Mekong Delta | 
region to destroy vegetation | 
from which the Vietcong regu- 
larly launched ambushes 


Veterans march in Washington to prot 


Shortly before atragedy: Admiral Zumwalt 


Critics charge that the Centers for Disease Control sabotaged an 
investigation of the defoliant's effects on Vietnam veterans 


a former lieutenant who had served in the 
“brown-water Navy,” died from a rare lym- 
phoma. Zumwalt believes his son's exposure 
to Agent Orange was responsible. 

Last month Zumwalt told a House sub- 
committee that the CDC's work on Agent Or- 
ange had been “a fraud." He singled out 
Houk for having “made it his mission to ma- 
nipulate and prevent the true facts from be- 
ing determined." New York Congressman 
Ted Weiss, chairman of the panel, charged 
in an interview that the CDC appeared to 
have "rigged" its investigation to support its 
view that a large study of exposed veterans 
was not feasible. 

Congress authorized the cpc study in 
1982after receiving thousands of complaints 
from Vietnam vets about Agent Orange. 
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against U.S. patrol boats. In 
1988 Zumwalt's son Elmo III, 


The father claimed there had been a “mission” to conceal "the true facts.” 
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Areactor at the suspected plant, shut down since the 1960s 


There Was Death in the Milk 
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Maybe in fish too, according to a new study of long-ago radiation 
releases from the nuclear reservation in Hanford, Wash. 


rowing up in Moses Lake, Wash., 

Vicki Skipper suffered stomach 
cramps that continued even after her family 
moved to Connecticut in 1962, when she 
was eight. Later, she reports, “I got swollen 
glands under my arms, and I had my thyroid 
removed, and they never figured out what it 
was. I always thought it was from the plant, 
but I could never prove it." A federally 
sponsored panel of scientists and medical 
experts last week, however, indicated that 


her suspicions—and those of thousands of 


others who, from the late 1940s until well 
into the 1960s, lived in eight Washington 
and two northern Oregon counties near the 
Hanford, Wash., nuclear reservation—are 
far from groundless. 

The panel found that between 1944, 
when it opened, and 1947, the Hanford 
weapons plant poured so much radioactive 
iodine into the air that 1,200 children living 
nearby were exposed to cumulative doses 
ranging from 15 to 650 rads (one rad is 
roughly equal to the radiation from a doz- 
en chest X rays). About 13,500 people, or 
5% of the area's total population, may 
have taken in doses of 33 rads or more— 
about twice the three-year dosage the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission considers 
safe for workers exposed to radiation as an 
occupational hazard. 

The iodine was released as a gas when 
fuel rods were chemically dissolved in 
acid as the last step in producing plutoni- 
um, the explosive material in some nucle- 
ar weapons. It got into humans mostly 
because they drank milk from cows that 
had grazed on grass contaminated by air- 
borne iodine. In human bodies the iodine 
tended to concentrate in the thyroid in 
its. that would have been enough 
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to cause at least some cases of cancer. 

Though the releases were heaviest be- 

tween 1944 and 1947—one reason the pan- 
el picked that period for study—they did 
not stop then. “Regulatory standards were 
not developed until the 1950s," the study 
noted, and not until 1973 did the amount 
of radiation in the atmosphere decrease to 
the point that it could no longer be directly 
measured. The panel, funded by the De- 
partment of Energy. also studied releases 
of radioactive substances from nuclear re- 
actors into the Columbia River between 
1964 and 1966, when some of the heaviest 
discharges occurred. River water was 
pumped through the reactors to cool them. 
Radioactivity—in lower doses than the air- 
borne iodine—entered the bodies of peo- 
ple who swam in the river or lived or played 
near it orate fish caught in it. 

The Hanford plant and reactors were 
shut down in the late 1960s; milk, fish and 
vegetables from the area by now ought to be 
radiation-free. But that is no consolation to 
those exposed to dangerous radiation earli- 
er. A study of health effects of the radiation 
by the Centers for Disease Control will not 
be complete until 1993. If the government is 
unwilling to offer compensation to people 
who lived near the plant and fellill during the 
time of heavy discharges, or to their relatives 
if they have died, Washington Senator Brock 
Adams promises to introduce legislation to 
compelit to doso. Meanwhile, Vicki Skipper 
has perhaps the last word: “When Cherno- 
byl hit, I remember thinking that the U.S. 
sure had a lot of nerve talking about Russia 
when we ve been doing the same thing to our 
people.” ^ —By George J. Church. Reported by 
Ellis E. Conklin/Seattle and Rosanne Spector/ 
Washington 
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Retooling TGV engines: French free-market fine-tuni 
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By CHRISTOPHER REDMAN PARIS 


ast year France hailed its revolu- 
tionary bicentennial with much 
pomp and pageantry. This year, as 
Bastille Day rolled around, there 
was another upheaval to celebrate—per- 
haps not as earthshaking as the overthrow 
of the ancien régime, but highly significant 
for France's role in Europe and on the 
world economic stage. Once a miasma of 
state-ordained dirigisme, the $1.25 trillion 
French economy has suddenly blossomed 
into a garden of free-market prosperity: lib- 
eralized, restructured and a powerhouse in 
its own right. “We have undergone a real 
revolution," says Frangois Lagrange, direc- 
tor of the investment bank Crédit National. 
*Our economy has been reformed and 
transformed." 

The metamorphosis, however, has gone 
largely unsung, as German unification grabs 
the headlines. The new German reality will 
weigh heavily in the European economic 
balance. But even a passing glance at the 
numbers shows that the vibrant French 
economy is caught up in its own "virtuous 
circle" of growth, investment, job creation 


If money talks, French is being better heard, thanks to a free-marketeering 
boom that has unshackled business from state intervention 


and further growth, and will give Germany a 
run for its money. 

Last year, according to France's nation- 
al economics institute, the economy grew at 
an annual rate of 3.7% in real terms for the 
second year running. Projections for 1990 
and 1991 by the Paris-based Organization 
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Construction by a French firm in Casablanca: “We have undergone a real revolution” 


Lus is narrowing rapidly and in some 
| has almost disappeared. “Тһе mar- 


ae now bullish on our long-term cred- 
yand prosperity,” says Lagayette. 
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Schedule set by the European 
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dustry: 28е restraint has helped 
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х tant of all, the French state 


has moderated its Colbertist tendency— 
the instinct, named after Louis XIV’s in- 
terventionist Finance Minister, to rule the 
economy from on high. When Mitterrand 
was re-elected to a second seven-year term 
in 1988, he pledged to respect the privati- 
zation of state-owned enterprises that had 
been carried out by a conservative admin- 
istration under the then Prime Minister, 
Jacques Chirac. Among the companies 
that benefited from the hands-off move: 
global glass and packaging giant Saint- 
Gobain, which notched up after-tax profits 
last year of $717 million, and Compagnie 
Générale d’Electricité, which has become 
the world’s second largest producer of tele- 
phone switching equipment. 

The President also conceded the need 
for less meddling by the government, even 
in state-owned enterprises like Pechiney, 
which has become the world’s No. 1 pack- 
aging company, and Rhóne-Poulenc, the 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals giant, 
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which netted record profits last year. 
Those firms are repaying the inattention, 
notes the Crédit National’s Lagrange, with 
true entrepreneurial endeavor. “France’s 
public enterprises,” he says, “аге as well- 
managed as anything in the private sector 
and are raking in profits.” 

In 1986, for example, when Paris forced 
the merger of France’s two largest steel 
companies, Usinor and Sacilor, red ink was 
flowing almost as fast as molten metal in 
the mills. In 1987 Usinor-Sacilor lost $932 
million. Last year the combine, now the 
world’s second largest steel producer, gen- 
erated after-tax profits of $1.26 billion. 

Increasingly self-confident French 
businesses have hit the international take- 
over trail. In the first quarter of this year, 
according to New York City-based Trans- 
link, a mergers and acquisitions advisory 
firm, French companies spent $5.2 billion 
on 68 European targets and accounted for 
some 37% of European M & A activity. 
French entrepreneur Bernard Tapie’s bid 
last week for Adidas made headlines, but 
less splashy deals have also been piling up. 
The U.S., too, is coming under French as- 
sault. Saint-Gobain has launched a $1.9 bil- 
lion bid to acquire U.S. industrial ceramics 
manufacturer Norton, and last week Accor 
S.A., the French hotel firm, agreed to ac- 
quire Motel 6, the Dallas-based budget mo- 
tel chain, for $1.3 billion. That purchase will 
make Accor the world’s largest hotelier, 
with operations in 60 countries. 

The interest is being returned. As the 
country’s free-market prospects have im- 
proved, France has become the major tar- 
get country in Europe for takeovers, with 
30% of all M&A spending. Last March, 
Swedish carmaker Volvo spent $2.6 billion 
acquiring a stake in state-controlled Re- 
nault (which took a similar-size stake in 
Volvo), while British construction-materials 
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company Hepworth paid $246 million to ac- 
quire French gas company Saunier Duval. 
On the trade front, French exporters 
have beaten a strategic retreat away from 
the debt-ridden developing world and are 
concentrating their efforts in industrialized 
countries. The strategy has paid off well: 
last year French exports grew at their fast- 
est pace since 1973, despite continued soft 
sales for France’s arms industry, tradition- 
ally a major export-income earner. France 
is the world's fourth largest exporter (after 
the U.S., West Germany and Japan), but in 
terms of per-capita value of exports it is sec- 
ond only to West Germany. Overseas sales 
of luxury goods, ranging from Hermés 
scarves to Dom Perignon champagne, were 
up 27% last year, accounting for 69% of to- 
tal French luxury goods sales of $4.52 bil- 
lion. But France is also the world's second 
largest food exporter, behind the U.S.; last 
year its food and farming industries 
notched up some $30 billion in exports. 
France's economic horizons, bien sár, 

are not entirely cloudless. Although it is 

small in comparison to the overall econo- 

my, France's external trade deficit ($3.6 

billion last year) is causing some concern, 

particularly because of a recent deteriora- 

tion in the manufacturing sector. France 
may simply be unable to produce enough 
of the capital goods the economy needs to 
grow. Key products in short supply: ma- 
chine tools and computer equipment. 


he OECD, which applauds 
France's overall performance, 
cautions that the 9.5% unemploy- 
ment rate is still high, while short- 
ages of skilled labor and other weaknesses 
could prevent French companies from tak- 
ing full advantage of new markets opening 
up in Eastern Europe. Business, mean- 
while, for all the tax cuts, continues to be 
saddled with high taxes and the bill for a 
costly social security system. 
There may be some political storms 
over that issue soon. Stung by a slump in 
popularity and anxious to refurbish his So- 
cialist credentials, President Mitterrand 
has embarked on a crusade on behalf of 
the unemployed and low-paid. In the past 
10 years, the bottom 25% of wage earners 
have seen their purchasing power decline 
in real terms, while the top 25% have en- 
joyed a healthy increase. Mitterrand has 
grumbled about those who have not shared 
in France's boom, and this month raised 
the minimum wage for workers 2.5%. 
Prime Minister Michel Rocard, on the 
other hand, is resisting any about-face in 
economic policy and argues that the best 
way to bridge France's “social deficit" is 
for the economy to grow even more. 
*When you attack Mont Blanc or Everest 
you can always hope to reach the top fast- 
er,” he has noted. “But in going too fast 
one can also be forced to return to base 
camp.” For France, which has spent eight 
years climbing toward prosperous peaks, 
that would be a cruel fate indeed. и 
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Mr. Ambition's 
Biggest Bid 


Bernard Tapie offers to buy 
80% of troubled Adidas 


he French gave the world the word en- 

trepreneur, but they have not given it 
many entrepreneurs. Most French busi- 
nessmen still look to the government for 
cues and favors rather than trying to make 
quick profits on their own. Bernard Tapie, 
47, is one of the new breed who is changing 
all that. Last week the Paris businessman 
made his boldest venture yet, offering to 
buy 80% of West Germany's Adidas, a 
company 15 times the size of his holding 
company, Groupe Tapie. 
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Sports fan: the entrepreneur at a soccer game in Marseilles 
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Adidas, which had sales last year of $2.8 
billion, is one of the most famous trade- 
marks in the world. A recent study showed 
that in the Soviet Union it was the second 
most recognized brand after Sony, and Adi- 
das equipped 15 of the 24 soccer teams 
competing at this month’s World Cup in Ita- 
ly. The company, though, has fallen on hard 
economic times since the death three years 
ago of a son of the founder, Horst Dassler. 
Last year Adidas lost $72 million on its 
worldwide operations. The company has 
been losing portions of its market share, es- 
pecially in the U.S., to such major rivals as 
Reebok and Nike. Tapie, who owns a soccer 
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club himself in Marseilles, was in Rome for 
the World Cup finals when the Adidas ac- 
quisition deal was announced. He told re- 
porters that this was a unique chance “to re- 
alize my three biggest passions with one 
project: sports, business and politics.” 

The son of a pipe fitter from a working- 
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His three passions are “sports, business and politics.” 
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| The hint of lower interest rates helped 
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| federal Reserve says it is ready to lower interest rates 
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The slow growth has taken a heavy toll 
on many industries. Ford, Chrysler and 
General Motors idled 45 of their 62 US. 
and Canadian plants for up to four weeks 


Greenspan switches to avert a credit crunch 


in the first half of 1990. Along with the 
closings, the Big Three have laid off or 
fired 38,000 workers. “Manufacturers are 
very cautious,” says Stanley Gault, chair- 
man of Ohio-based Rubbermaid, a leading 
maker of household products. “The econo- 
my is just hobbling along.” 

The weakness has caused many 
companies to put away their help- 
wanted signs. U.S. firms created only 
660,000 new jobs in the first half of 
the year, a 50% drop from the first 
six months of 1989. The dearth 
of new positions was matched 
by a corresponding decline in 
the number of job seekers. 
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In a worrisome trend, 900,000 discouraged 
people stopped looking for work in the sec- 
ond quarter, an increase of 2096 over the 
previous three months. 

One of the few bright spots for U.S. 
corporations has been a surge of exports. 
With the growing appetite for, American 
goods, foreign sales of products as varied 
as minivans, jetliners and health-care 
products in the first four months of 1990 
climbed 8.9% above the figure for the 
same period last year. The strong perfor- 
mance offset a 4.8% rise in imports and 
helped cut the U.S. trade deficit from its 
peak of $152 billion in 1987 to a current an- 
nual rate of $92.2 billion. 

Amid such crosscurrents, many econo- 
mists hope that the White House and Con- 
gress will make substantial progress in 
their talks on shrinking the budget deficit. 
While the proposed $50 billion reduction 
could dampen the economy in the short 
run, many experts argue that a smaller def- 
icit would reduce the danger of rising infla- 
tion and encourage the Federal Reserve to 
let interest rates fall. “I would have pre- 
ferred to see the deficit attacked earlier, 
when the economy was stronger," says Lyle 
Gramley, chief economist for the Mort- 


gage Bankers Association and a former | 


Federal Reserve governor. *But we ought 
to take the risk of doing what is needed for 

the long-run health of the economy now.” 
For the present, most economists pre- 
dict that the expansion will reach its 
eighth birthday in November and contin- 
ue at about a 2% rate through 1991. But 
that is cold comfort for many people. | 
“The real issues are stagflation and stag- | 
nation," says David Hale, chief economist | 
of Kemper Financial Services. “Instead of 
long unemployment lines, we're going to 
see increased frustration and resent- | 
ment over stalled growth and 

incomes." 
Four years ago, the expansion 
seemed in imminent danger of 
coming to an end. But then a 
combination of rising ex- 
ports and resurgent con- 
sumer spending helped 
give business a needed 
lift. A cut in interest 
rates might now keep 
things rolling. 

— By John Greenwald. 


Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington 
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Singapore Fills 
Up the Tank 


It rebounds as the world's 
third largest refining center 
ByJAY BRANEGAN SINGAPORE 
A mid a maze of pipelines, vapor stacks 
and storage tanks at the huge Shell oil 
refinery just southwest of Singapore, work- 
ers are refurbishing a 75,000-bbl.-a-day 
distilling unit. Four years ago, this facility 
on Bukom island was mothballed, as Big 
Oil scrambled to slash capacity, and the 
city-state’s future as a refining center 
looked bleak. Now Bukom is on the verge 
of becoming the biggest refinery in Shell's 
worldwide system, able to process 380,000 
bbls. of crude a day. A few kilometers to 
the northwest, Mobil has just completed a 
$100 million upgrade of a 24-year-old re- 
finery. The company's officials hail the in- 
vestment as a sign of “our confidence in 
the future of the oil industry here." 

Bullish words—and actions—are back 
in fashion, and the refineries are only the 
leading edge. "Singapore," says Dick van 
Hilten, chairman and chief executive of 
Shell's local companies, *is aiming to be- 
come a completely integrated oil center." 
Yet not so long ago, recalls a government 
official, "some people labeled oil refining 
as a sunset industry." In 1986, with world 
petroleum prices down, the Pacific Rim 
faced a glut of processing capacity, and 
the value of Singapore's output plunged 
37%, to $3.5 billion. Refiners tightened 
their belts and awaited a rebound. Sure 
enough, last year the value of their output 
jumped 20%, to $4.7 billion, and port vol- 
umes reached a new record last year. 

The recovery has reconfirmed the city- 


state’s role as Asia’s dominant oil center. 
Lured there 30 years ago by generous tax 


tors: Esso, British Petroleum and Caltex) 
in Singapore now have a capacity of more 
than 1 million bbls. a day. They have made 
Singapore (pop. 2.7 million) the world’s 
third largest refining center, after Houston 
and Rotterdam, even though the island re- 
public produces no petroleum of its own 
and consumes only 10% of its refinery out- 
put. Roughly one tanker an hour con- 
verges on the port—the world’s busiest— 
to disgorge crude from such places as the 
Persian Gulf, China and Indonesia. 

Ships depart with loads of gasoline, ker- 
osene and other refined product to India, 
Japan and even the west coast of the U.S. 
Singapore’s refineries are versatile, able to 
process more than 40 different types of 
crude, from the low-sulfur varieties of the 
Middle East to the so-called sour, or high- 
sulfur, oils of Indonesia and Malaysia. Oth- 
C-0. In 


breaks, the five refineries (the other opera- | _ 


Aview of the deepwater harbor: bullish words—and actions—are back in fashion 


Roughly one tanker per hour disgorges crude from the Persian Gulf, China and elsewhere 


er would-be exporters in the region, such as 
Thailand and Indonesia, cannot build new 
refineries fast enough to keep pace with 
their own demand. Aiming to complement 
those centers rather than compete with 
them, Singapore’s petroleum facilities can 
alter output quickly to meet spot shortages 
in any one of a dozen countries. 

Smelly refineries might seem to be in 
sharp contrast to Singapore’s reputation as 
Asia’s cleanest city, but most operations, 
like Shell’s, are on outlying islands several 
kilometers from residential areas and have 
good environmental records. Nor is the 
government encouraging the building of 
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to boost a growing 
financial role 
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other refineries of similar capacity. Instead 
Singapore’s planners are pushing all indus- 
tries to move upmarket into high-quality, 
high-profit products. For the oil business 
that means petrochemicals. The govern- 
ment is a partner with Shell and a consor- 
tium of Japanese companies in a large off- 
shore petrochemical complex that makes 
basic feedstock, much of it for nine local 
manufacturers. Du Pont has begun con- 
struction of a $225 million plant to produce 
a key ingredient of nylon, and General 
Electric Plastics will soon start construc- 
tion of a $440 million facility to make poly- 
mers and resins. 

Singapore is using the strong petro- 


leum sector to boost its growing role in 
banking, financial services and telecom- 
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„ndering Off the Presses 


i d the tick 

| uci Plesser joined the ticket 
he vica to board Aeroflot's 
polder New York’s John F. Kenne- 
[ОЮ озсо earlier this month, 
үй De c glanced curiously at his 
Й He oe, Bundled under his arm 
| Пп of the pilot edition of We- 
м joint Soviet-American week- 
paper. Plesser, who is deputy 

[г of the Soviet government 
F estia, was called into courier 
F io supervise the shipment of | 
(0 copies of the new broadsheet 
2US.S.R. for its scheduled July 
bunch. The extraordinary effort 
svell worth it: the paper’s Rus- 
language edition sold out in five 
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il; atest example of a glasnost-in- 
td journalistic phenomenon: 
tem publishers, with Soviet part- 
‚ producing new periodicals for 
vorld’s most voracious—and in- 
«ually undernourished — read- 
In 1990 alone, as many as 10 
sem or joint-venture journals 
. | appear in city kiosks from Mos- 
TUN to Vladivostok. “The Soviet 
i "ttis huge and hungry,” says 
1а 5 Ше Summerson, a spokesper- 
fot McGraw-Hill Inc., which in 
ember will begin marketing a 
< language version of Business 
Э collaboration with Moscow's 
d diners The journalistic 
vic 2: a dozen Soviet 
реа. оре; in translation, 
1 % over n On Western news- 
mon Medi Past year. In June 
ok Cram printing the 
i à anuary B дов, and since 
Sable to by СВ readers have 
Sty Success S ZEND Fakty, а 
Wy Ej; Soviet tabloid, in a |. 


publishers are jumping into the Soviet media market 


Schecter, a former TIME-LIFE correspon- 
dent who served as Moscow bureau chief 
from 1968 to 1970. *We think this effort is 
in the vanguard of international journal- 
ism," says Wallach. "It's a way of showing 
the world what we can do together as jour- 
nalists in reporting the world, the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R.” 


The founders survey the first joint U.S.-Soviet paper and a slightly more demure Pent- 


“This effort is in the vanguard 
of international journalism. It’s a 
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ize that profits may be a long way off. Typi- 
cally, Western publishers set up a joint ven- 
ture with one of the quasi-capitalist 
enterprises that Soviet law now allows; the 
projects use nonconvertible rubles for such 
services as printing the journal at a govern- 
ment-run plant in the U.S.S.R. That tech- 
nique reduces capital investment costs, but 
there are major problems: paper shortages 
in the U.S.S.R. are endemic, telephone 
and computer communications are horri- 
ble, and so far there is a dearth of advertis- 
ers willing to pay in hard currencys. Soviet 
economic troubles caused Germany’s 
Burda Publishing House, which had 
been producing a Russian-language 
fashion magazine for more than 
three years, to suspend plans to build 
its own Moscow printing plant. 

Another obstacle is finding Soviet 
journalists who can escape the old, 
propagandistic orientation of their 
trade. Vladimir Yakovlev, 31, is editor 
of Commersant, a new Russian-Eng- 
lish weekly that features business and 
political news. He recruited reporters 
from other fields, explaining that “the 
way out was to teach specialists in for- 
eign trade and economics to be jour- 
nalists.” Yakovlev, who runs Com- 
mersant in partnership with Refco, 
Inc., a small American financial-man- 
agement firm, seems to have a formu- 
la for success. His paper already has a 
circulation of 350,000, at 40 kopecks a 
copy, and is sold for several times that 
on Moscow’s black market. Another 
success story is Moscow Magazine, a 
snappy life-style monthly published by 
a Dutch-Soviet joint venture, which 
boasts a circulation of 60,000. 

Despite all the hurdles, Western 
firms are lining up to invade the Sovi- 
et market. Publications as disparate 
4 as Aviation Week & Space Technology 
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house will soon be available. Even 
small publishers are optimistic about 
the opportunities. John Rose, chief 
executive of the Boston-based Kom- 
pass Intercontinental Publishing, has 
invested more than $500,000 and has 


do together in r eporting the world, brought out three new magazines this 


year alone, one devoted to business 
Ш and the others to music. "There's 


“4 The ma language edition. 
‘contain t's newest entry, We/ 

S original, uncensored materi- 
ty. s both Soviet and Western 
ago dun and edited in Moscow 

Xlls for ee and printed in Texas, We/ 
the j qoe in the U.S.S.R. and a 
М nual `$. The Soviet partners pre- 
4. Sales of about $1 million in 
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Paper ; 
1 ae 15 the brainchild of five vet- 
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hn we Including Hearst foreign 

Natoli allach, Tzvestia’s deputy edi- 
ruzenko, and Jerrold 


plenty of room for all of us,” says 
Rose. “There is so little competition from 
television, night life or local journals. Satu- 
ration is nowhere in sight.” 

The question is how many firms will 
withstand the frustrations of the Soviet mar- 
ket and eventually tum a profit. So far, the 
consensus among foreign publishing houses 
seems to be that it is better to start up the 
presses now than wait until there is no room 
left on the newsstands. —By Sally B. Donnelly. 
Reported by James Carney/Moscow and Jerry 
Hannifin/Washington 
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Liberian billboard sends the prevention message: a dozen countries across the center of the continen 


The End of Denial 


| | | In Africa, where a deadly disease takes its worst toll, governments are 
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watch as their grandfather asks for divine | crisis. With the help of $1 КОШКО 
he smell emanating from the in- | help. When their mother dies, they willjoin | year from the World Health Ai 5 
| fectious-disease ward of Treich- | 5,000 other children orphaned by arps in | and other relief groups, 46 5 ting 
5 ville Hospital in Abidjan, Ivory | Kagera since the epidemic began. Within | nent's governments are distri E E 
| Coast, is overpowering. The ward | 15 years, the Tanzanian government ex- | ers, pamphlets and condoms t 


| finally fighting back with efforts to change sexual and social behavior 
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beds lined up against the walls. The sev- | lost at least one parent to Alps will have | paign: people must change 5 E еа 

enth, а reed-thin young man, is sprawled | reached 300,000. habits. Pleas to “Love with мегуй er -T 

on a cot in the center of the room. He is A disease without a name just ten years | popular slogan has it, аге stered on \ 
ond 


struggling to breathe. Urine trickles | ago, acquired immunodeficiency syn- | television, on radio and P ay bo 
through a hole in the cot and into a drainin | drome is cutting a broad swath of death | trunks and buses. "We're way 
the floor. Flies buzz around him. Treich- | through sub-Saharan Africa. Hundreds of | nying it,” says Dr. Ben Sá 
ville is typical of many government hospi- | thousands may already have died from | program manager In Zambia: 
tals in black Africa: not enough staff to at- | Arps; barring a cure, the eventual toll is | priority." 
tend the dying man, no medicines to | certain to be in the millions. Entire regions In too many p A 
relieve his suffering, not even sheets to | inthe center ofthe continent are being rav- | paign is muffled by the 1n وام‎ i T 
cover him. aged. Cutting down the sexes in virtually | of rural folk, as well as 0 1 s le ( 
Henricus Rujununge, 81, prays before | equal numbers, Arps is especially active | But there is strong 35 d illi 
a picture of the Virgin Mary inside the | among the most productive members of | many Africans, атаса aly po! 
family hut іп Kagera, а Tanzanian region | society: men and women ages 15 to 45. | least aware of AIDS palk at t 
on Lake Victoria that is overwhelmed by There are areas where only the very old | if they continue s ing aske 
AIDS. He has just buried his son; now his | and the very young remain alive. changes they ae b 
daughter-in-law is stricken with the dis- After years of denial, African govern- Africa is a © 
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[0f Y? С he AIDS epidemic dur- 
ч | п the late 1970s into 
КОСУ, with only a tenth of 
S ation, the continent ac- 
han half the globe’s esti- 
| s. As of July 1, 1990, nearly 
08° es of full-blown disease had 
(ПШ to WHO. Since WHO Officials 
papas" only 1 in 10 cases in Africa is 
; na газ! to 8 or 9 in 10 cases in 
p of Africans who have 
ken with AIDS could be 
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bos no boundaries, no social 


ү. A son of Zambian President 
P nKaunda died of AIDS in 1986. The 
3 pan élite—civil servants, execu- 
us Bice students, small business- 
D dying in large numbers. "I have 
I people, and I have lost seven 
iid the managing director of a ma- 
(tank in Kampala, Uganda. “Tve got 14 
| positives that I know of, and those fig- 
V}.villdouble in a month.” 

|'mo'latest estimate of the number of 
rans infected with the human immu- 
kficiency virus (HIV) that causes AIDS 
45 million. A dozen countries across 
kenter of the continent, where some 
archers believe AIDS originated, har- 
imore than 80% of those infected. 
[109 hit are Burundi, the Central Afri- 
[| Republic, Congo, Kenya, Malawi, 
"na, Tanzania, Uganda, Zaire and 
шй, Carried by traders and migrant 
75, AIDS is rapidly spreading to the 
sland south. In West Africa two AIDS 
‘sare active: HIV-1 and HIv-2. The 
‘nd virus was detected among Senega- 
Prostitutes in 1985. Preliminary re- 
„Bests that it is less lethal than 
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га ae so rapidly through so many 
л AE maton, Their tentative 
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IM jd that is most effective in 
“Ay in the (es Progress, is too ex- 
js year ї ‘S. it costs $2,800 per pa- 
lr, ; MOst sub-Saharan coun- 

in cone 1 doctor per 25,000 
MN the eae to more than 60 per 
Government expendi- 


tures on health care are typically less than 
$10 per capita per year. 

The most hospitals can do is reduce 
contaminated blood transfusions. There 
has been progress on that score. With 
funds and training from wHo, hundreds of 
hospitals now administer the Elisa and 
other tests that detect the telltale anti- 
body to the virus. Kenya and Zambia 
claim that 100% of transfused blood is 
currently tested. 


hat is relatively easy, Changing 
social and sexual behavior is a 
much greater challenge. In taking 

: it on, governments have moved 
their anti-AIDs campaigns out of hospitals 
and into villages and urban neighbor- 
hoods, where there is still hope of keeping 
the epidemic at bay. Says Dr. Seth Berkley, 
a New York City physician who has worked 
Оп AIDS prevention in Uganda: “We have 
to target those 90% who are not yet 
infected.” 

In developed countries, where AIDS 
infection is largely confined to homosex- 
ual men and intravenous drug users, pre- 
ventive education involves urging the gen- 
eral population to avoid intimate contact 
with those high-risk groups. In Africa, 
where HIV is endemic in the heterosexual 
population, prevention is far more diffi- 


= Sad 


Getting the word out workers from Zambia's Chikankata hospital counsel a man with H 


cult. The task is made even harder by the 
continent’s huge size, diversity and wide- 
spread poverty. 
Nonetheless, governments are trying. 
In Kenya millions of leaflets and posters 
have been distributed to health centers, 
schools and workplaces. Twice-weekly 
programs are broadcast on Voice of Kenya 
radio in 18 languages. Plays, parades, even 
a rock song by the popular band Them 
Mushrooms have been used to give the Ke- 
nyan AIDS-control program a positive im- 
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age. Information campaigns have been or- 
ganized by church organizations, youth 
groups and Maendeleo ya Wanawake, the 
national women's development group. At 
Nairobi University, students have translat- 
ed anti-AIps pamphlets into local lan- 
guages and distributed them around the 


country. 


In Uganda, one of the worst-hit na- 
tions, the government's *Love Carefully" 
posters have been translated into 22 lan- 
guages. Health authorities have opened 
clinics to treat sexually transmitted dis- 
eases. The rate of нгу infection among 
pregnant women visiting an antenatal re- 


search clinic in Uganda has leveled off at 


20%. Uganda also has Africa’s most exten- 
sive AIDS-education program for young 
people. A team of five doctors and ten edu- 
cators travels and gives talks in schools 


across the country; 30,000 A1Ds-education 
kits have been printed and distributed to 
classrooms with the support of UNICEF. 
The kits tell children how the disease is 
spread, urging them to relay the informa- 
tion to their parents. 

In Zaire public service messages about 
AIDS blare out of speakers on buses. In 
the Ivory Coast posters show a gaunt, star- 
ing man, with the warning in French: 
AIDS—DON’T DIE BECAUSE OF IGNO- 
RANCE. A series of television spots re- 
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peats the theme. One features a grieving 
mother talking about the infant she lost to 
AIDS. 

The growing emphasis on AIDS educa- 
tion is having some impact. A 1988 wHo- 
financed survey of 526 Kenyans in 16 tribes 
showed that 9096 had heard of AIDS and 
77% had listened to the government's anti- 
AIDS radio campaign. In Abidjan business 
at *happy-time" hotels, where rooms rent 
by the hour, has dropped by half. The rea- 
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son is partly a troubled economy, but itis | - 
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also, hotel managers believe, because AIDS 
has scared away some of the clientele. Yet 
even the best-organized poster and broad- 
cast campaigns have little impact in remote 
areas of high illiteracy. Says Kekoura 
Kourouma, who heads the anti-AIDS pro- 
gram in Guinea: “My people don't read. 
Posters are not effective. Word of mouth is 
the way to do it." Kourouma has involved 
churches and other community groups in 
spreading the message. "If we don't do 
something," he says, “we will disappear as 
a people." 

Getting the anti-AIDS word to the rural 
majority is the aim of community outreach 
programs being launched in Zambia and 
several other countries. The prototype for 
such work was created in 1987, at the Chi- 
kankata Mission Hospital, 130 km south- 
west of Lusaka, Zambia's capital. That 
program, run by the Salvation Army, has 
two components: home care, in which 
medical and social workers visit AIDS pa- 
tients in their villages, and community 
counseling, in which AIDS-prevention staff 
members work with local leaders. 

The notion of home care goes to the 
heart of African society. “The greatest re- 
source of this country,” says Dr. Ian Camp- 
bell, who designed the Chikankata pro- 
gram, “lies in family life and internal 
family resources.” Medical workers, be- 
sides offering medicine, food and solace to 
AIDS sufferers they find in the villages, 
track down other family members who 
might be HIV positive, arrange for blood 
tests, counsel carriers of the virus to avoid 
sexual contacts, and advise infected wom- 
en to stop having children. 
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Countries hit — 
hardest by AIDS” 
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The community counsel- 
ing teams also work on a 
larger scale with municipal 
and tribal leaders. Chikan- 
kata’s team scored a major 
success when it persuaded 
Chief Mwemba of the 
Tongo tribe, leader of a 
community of 9,000 people, 
to abolish a practice called 
ritual cleansing. In that ritu- 
al, the husband or wife of a 
deceased person frees the 
spirit of the deceased by hav- 
ing sex with the closest avail- 
able relative, a tradition that 
dramatically spreads conta- 
gion if the death was caused 
by AIDS. 

The drive to enlist local 
cooperation in the anti-AIDS 
campaign is not always suc- 
cessful, especially among ru- 
ral people reticent about 
sex. Efforts to initiate AIDS 
counseling and education 
among Tanzania’s Bahaya 
people, for example, have 
failed. With infection rates 
estimated as high as 50%, 
the Bahaya are considered 


Salvation Army nurse cradles a tiny victim of the disease 
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among the worst-affected 
communities in the world. 
"You can't ask the Bahaya about their 
sexual habits or the number of part- 
ners they've had in the past two years,” says 
Dr. Peter Hellmold of Kagondo Hospital 
in Tanzania. “It is completely impossible 
for them to imagine talking to children 
about sex." 

Despite such obstacles, 
AIDS workers are con- 
vinced that only when com- 
munities are involved in 
their own salvation will the 
corner be turned on the 
epidemic. “You have to 
talk to people, not show 
them posters," says the Sal- 
vation Army's Campbell. 
Adds Dr. Peter Piot, a 
prominent Belgian AIDS re- 
searcher: “The best of 
what's happening in Africa 

is that people have begun 

PANDA to organize themselves." 

lA But only begun. AIDS 
prevention is still ham- 
pered not just by lack of 
money but also by bureau- 
cracy, religious dogma and 
tribal taboo. Among the 
major obstacles to the 
propagation of safe-sex lit- 
erature are Africa's Chris- 
tian churches. When Ka- 
gondo Hospital put up 
government anti-AIDS 
posters in 1988, the Roman 
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Countless African babies are already condemned at birth. 
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Catholic diocese had them torn dowi 
Reason: they promoted the use of co к 
doms, devices that are still regarded wi p 
contempt and derision by many Ат 
men. 

The depressing fact is that many peo 
have lost hope that anything can be donet 
stop AIDS before it cripples the social a | 
economic institutions of much of АШ 
“At this stage of the disease, itis hopeles! E 
start a campaign. Maybe the disease" 
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have had worse problems 12 te eril 
had the slave trade, sma A 
wars, colonial wars.” A RUD 
ed, will be overcome. Dr. omi? 
of South Africa's most b tic 
specialists, offers a more d et 
for hope. “AIDS iS PN 
education," he says- 
amount of money you. 
ting malaria, you аг 
off the mosquito t 
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| Spoofs are the specialty of acrobats on a bicycle built for two—or more 
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Show Business 


The Little Circus That Could 


ike robots, the orange-and-black-clad 
figures advance steadily toward a pole 
| in the center of the Big Top. Without paus- 
ing, they continue their march—straight 
up. But that is only their initial nose- 
thumbing defiance of gravity, as the acro- 
bats maneuver on the pole in an eye-daz- 
zling sequence of agile turns and slides. 
Welcome, viewers, to Circus Oz, the 12- 
member troupe of Australian virtuosos 
who have been showing off their high 
jinks to other parts of the world. This 
week they appear in Osaka, where Japa- 
nese audiences have their first chance to 
be amazed and amused by the Little Cir- 
cus That Could. 

Doing the impossible and making it look 
easy is a circus tradition. Melbourne-based 
Oz begs to differ. The multitalented per- 
formers—there are no stars—can do the 
impossible, of course, but they make it look 
hard, dangerous or, better still, funny. De- 
mystifying the circus is what artistic director 
Tim Coldwell, 37. had in mind in 1978, when 
Oz was fused from two smaller circuses. En- 
chantment, he believes, is grounded in hard 
reality. “An act isn't magic,” says Coldwell, 
the only original performer still with the 
group, “unless you're reminded that the 
people are real." And they are: the agile 
Aussies shift from the magical to the mun- 
dane with kaleidoscopic ease. One moment 
they are rolling around the floor like tum- 
bling dice. The next moment they become 
their own stagehands, tying off rigging to set 
up a new display of dexterity. 


| Australia’s virtuoso wizards of Oz amuse as well as amaze 


Once the wizards of Oz master a skill, 
they make light of it. They pile onto a bicy- 
cle—a feat the Aussies learned from Chi- 
na’s famed Nanjing Acrobatic Troupe— 
and after a few expert turns, all leap off ex- 
cept the pedal pusher, who then keels over 
in mock faint. Trapeze artists, usually the 
spangled élite of a traveling circus, get sati- 
rized too. The Oz aerialists pose as insecure 
fledglings, with wings of tattered gauze, 
who are pushed from the nest. Minds 
change in mid-leap, and—ha!— panic is 
etched in space when one hapless aerialist 
desperately clutches the trapeze with one 
white-knuckled hand while the other grips 
the catcher. Then—whew!—he lands safely 
as someone else—hooray!—throws a daz- 
zling somersault. Flying never looked so 
Scary—or so glorious. 

Coldwell & Co. take their inspiration 
from a variety of show-biz sources, includ- 
ing Melbourne's club and cabaret scene. 
From time to time, the acrobatics even get 
political. In 1988, for example, one popu- 
lar bicentennial sketch inspired by Aborig- 
ine land rights mockingly re-enacted the 
first planting of a British flag on Australian 
soil. On the ethical ground that training 
beasts to perform is cruel, Oz has never 
used animal acts. Instead, a woman is 
transformed into a fly walking across the 
ceiling. The acrobats plunging and burst- 
ing through iridescent hoops resemble 
sleek seals. And a daring young man 
swinging on a rope stretched high in the air 


could be an eagle. — By Emily Mitchell 
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the Netherlands. Fitzgerald, who wears 
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ч, rical Colorist Rediscovered 


painted by “the rule that corrects the emotion” 


ed one. His music went out of fashion: the 
suave, reflective, at times Slightly too deco- 
rative appeal to the senses inherited from 
Matisse, the thoughtful sense of paint-sub- 
stance he had learned from the artist he 
admired above all others, his older friend 
and mentor Georges Braque. And it was 
true that De Staél had a weakness for the 
charming formula that was not dispelled by 
his frenetic rate of production. In his short 
maturity, less than a decade from 1947 to 
his death, he turned out more than 1,000 
pictures. 

The De Staél exhibition now on view at 
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AGRIGENTO, 1954 
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| Without n artist in America, De 
Oubt a grievously neglect- 


the Phillips Collection in 


aie “the most De Staël celebrated the ү Washington is the first se- 
Fh e, the truest sensuous qua ities o paint rious attempt in a quar- 
" Most fascinating as an end initself. He ter-century to set him be- 
Panter to appear Created fugues and little fore an American public. 
"e, in Europe or architectures in pigment. “Nicolas de Staël in 


America" holds, along 
with a few routine pictures, some marvel- 
ous moments. There are paintings whose 
intelligence and sensuous pressure stop 
you in your tracks, images that seem all the 
fresher for their long spell in limbo. And 
the Phillips Collection is the right place for 
them. Its founder, Duncan Phillips, was the 
first American to buy De Staél in depth, 
and one has only to move to the other 
floors of this beloved institution to see the 
context from which De Staél sprang: the 
Matisses, the Bonnards, the late Braques, | 
the august but now almost extinct line of 
arcadian modernism. 

De Staél was a romantic figure, a White 
Russian nobleman, son of the Baron Vla- 
dimir Ivanovitch de Staél-Holstein, who | 


was dispossessed by the revolution. He was 
very tall, with a booming voice, a lyrical in- 
telligence and the manic-depressive char- 
acter of so many Russians, now lethargic 
and broody, now consumed with febrile en- 
ergy. Desperately poor most of his life, he 
was generous to the point of folly; when 
money came, he threw it away like a caval- 
Tyman on a binge. He was acutely con- 
scious of lineage and tradition. The art of 
the past, one might say, became De Staél’s 
absent father. He began his public career 
as an abstract painter and backed into figu- 
ration, thus annoying a number of Parisian 
critics who prided themselves on their ad- 
vanced taste. 

At the top of the painter’s form, the 
pigment is both concrete and extremely 
sensitive. De Staël could give a sheet of 
paint, applied with a wide palette knife, 
the receptivity and sheen of skin, insert- | 
ing gradations of color so subtle that they 
have no hope of showing up in reproduc- 
tion. In Nice, 1954, with the simplest 
means—a few bars of awning-green and | 
two shockingly vivid shapes, a red and a | 
black, that may signify deck chairs or | 
possibly buildings—he could put you. | 
right in the middle of a Mediterranean | 
summer. Still, the punch of the image, 
which. would otherwise be merely sche- | 
matic, is modulated by the ethereal ten- | 
derness of the paint. 


D e Sta&l's paint always betokens light, | 
even— perhaps especially —when, 
like Braque's, it is black. It shows its de- | 
scent from the noble directness of touch in | 
Manet. And there is a vast appetite For the | 
world in it. One could wish that this show 
had included a few more of the paintings | 
De Staél did of soccer players—heraldic 
yet energetic blocks of primary color, mov- 
ing on the floodlit field of the Parc des 
Princes outside Paris—for they are the 
summa of his love of the physical. “On 
grass that is either red or blue," he wrote to 
his friend the poet René Char, "there 
whirls a ton of muscle in complete disre- 
gard for self with, against all sensibilities, a 
great sense of presence. What joy!" 

The painting that is perhaps the star of 
this show is Agrigento, 1954. It is based ona 
Sicilian archaeological site De Staél visit- 
ed, now defiled by condos and hotels but in 
those days a bare array of hills crowned 
with the vestiges of Greek temples. The 
picture might have degenerated into an 
orgy of color, with its tomato-red sky and 
purple patches. Instead the balance is so 
finely held between the colored cuts and 
triangles—two orange, four lemon-yellow, 
three purple and so on— that one sees how 
strong De Staél’s formal constraints were, 
even when he had color turned up to maxi- 
mum. Braque once said, "I love the rule 
that corrects the emotion." The same was 
true of De Staél. и 
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Project HOPE health education programs help people around the 
world to help themselves. Please send your tax-deductible 
contribution to: Project HOPE, Dept. B, Millwood, VA 22646 
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ر‎ ма JEFFERY C. RUBIN 


In the Swim 


Remember Jimmy Carter’s 
killer rabbit? Well, the Bush 
Administration won't be out- 
done when it comes to deal- 
ing with uppity critters. 
When Barbara Bush was tak- 


ing a dip in the White House 
pool last year, she suddenly 
discovered she had a fellow 
swimmer: a certified White 
House rat. At first it was said 
that a Secret Service man 
had dispatched the intruder, 
but last week Barbara cor- 


rected the story. The rat 
“went by right in front 
of me,” she told reporters. 
“Fortunately, George Bush 
was there and drowned the 
beast." Thus was born the 
legend of St. George and the 
Aquatic Rodent. 


East Cast 


London’s smash hit Miss Sai- 
gon will open on Broadway 
next April, but the musical is 
already striking discordant 
notes along the Great White 
Way. Asian-American actors 
object to Caucasian Jonathan 
Pryce’s taking on the starring 
role of a Eurasian character. 
They are urging the produc- 
ers to reconsider, even 
though Pryce has won raves in 
the West End. In a satiric 
number praising the Ameri- 
can Dream, Pryce sings, 
“Luck by the tail/ How can 
you fail?” It’s an ironic ques- 
tion for Asian-American ac- 
tors, who see the casting as a 
throwback to the “yellow- 
face” days of Charlie Chan. 


Cool Beauty 


Italian blond LUANA TENCA, 19, handles 
pressure gracefully. She deftly managed 
the media onslaught that preceded her 
recent wedding to JEAN BELMONDO, 27, 
son of French star JEAN-PAUL. She 
shrugs off the dangers of her hubby's pro- 
fession, Formula 3000 racing. “I could 
never let myself oppose something he 
loves," says she. Even a delay in the re- 
ception didn't faze her. It seems that 
some of the guests tarried over the final 
telecast of the World Cup, but who could 
blame them? 
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Tearjerker 


Get out your handkerchiefs. 
Heres Andrew D___ C___, 
the American bard of the 
four-letter word. After brag- 
ging about his rising star in 
Hollywood, he got weepy 
last week on a late-night TV 
show. As Brooklyn’s dirty- 
talking comedian delivered 
a monologue on his 12-year 
struggle to get where he is, a 
tear welled in the old eye. 
Later that week “the Dice- 
man” had reason to cry: crit- 
ics devastated his new film, 
The Adventures of Ford Fair- 
lane. The New York Daily 
News called it "incredibly 
lifeless and stupid.” 
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Travel 


What 
AWay 
To Go 


For fun and fantasy, 
seeing America by 
train this summer 


| ByJ.D. REED 


syches unravel. Odysseus and 
P Chevy Chase become role models. 
Marriages crack. And the kids? 
Don't ask. It's summer-vacation time in the 
U.S. The skies are jammed, the interstates 
| gridlocked. Getting there demands endur- 
ance, adrenaline and maybe a good lawyer. 
| Hardened travelers know the holidays do 
not really begin until they arrive at their 
| destinations—and the luggage is finally 
found. 
| But these days a growing number of 
| savvy vacationers are leaving the car in the 
| garage and bypassing the airport. They are 
| going in style, taking scenic and luxury 
| train trips on which the fun—and a bit of 
fantasy—begins with the venerable two- 
tone cry “All abooo-ard!” Recreational 
rail travel is on a roll. Some 4.8 million 
passengers toured the U.S. on specialty 
| trains last year, in contrast with 2 million 
riders ten years ago. The attractions can in- 
clude unspoiled panoramas, relaxed atmo- 
sphere —with someone else in the driver’s 
seat—comfortable sleeping quarters and 
lively service. 

No matter what the setting or the desti- 
nation, there is a special drama about a 
train. The rules of the everyday are sus- 
pended, moments are easily shared. Ob- 
serves Kenan Lott, operations manager of 
the Houston-to-Galveston Texas Limited: 
| “People get on board thinking that two 

hours will be too long. But by the time they 
get off, they're old friends." 

` Mesmerized by the clickety-clack of 
| wheels on track, you have time to dream. 
| You can find yourself or lose yourself as 
| the cars rock along. Hollywood has long 
understood the state of suspended anima- 
tion on the tracks. It has used the train to 
evoke adventure, mystery and romance in 
films like Orient Express and North by 
Northwest. 


COLOR 
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Blocks away from the depot in 
Durango, Colo., there is an 
odor of history: coal smoke. 
At the station, a panting steam 
engine hooked up to bright or- 
ange coaches with open vesti- 
bules welcomes you to the Durango & Silverton Nar- 
row Gauge Railroad, a huffing, puffing legend from 
frontier America and a sight that would thrill Butch 
and Sundance. At its peak in gold-rush days, the 
D.S.N.G.R. carried prospectors, cardsharps and 
camp followers the 74 km between Durango and Sil- 
verton, Colo. Most of the mines played out long ago, 
but one remains, producing 2,000 troy ounces of 
&old a month. Today the D.S.N.G.R. is perhaps the 
nation's most popular tourist line. More than 
200,000 people swung aboard last year for the 3%- 
hr., gravity-defying 843 m climb to Silverton. 

The steam-powered haul is a dizzying experience. 
In some places the train hugs the canyon wall next to 
a 122 m drop straight down into the roaring Animas 
River. The round-trip fare is $37.15 in coach. A ride in 
an 1880 parlor car with bar costs $63.85, and a lavish 
private car can be rented for $1,086.20. The 
D.S.N.G.R.'s 1878 Nomad is the oldest operating pri- 
vate car in the world. Presidents William Howard Taft 
and Gerald Ford and other notables have used its brass 
bed and plush chairs. Alas, tiny Silvertonis less authen- 
tic than the ride. After a chili dog at High Noon Ham- 
burgers ora stop at one of the ersatz frontier shops, it's 
back on board for the real thing. 
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Railroads аге Alaska’s lifelines. Some 70% of 00 т. 
the population lives near the single track that © 100 km. S 
stretches 756 km north from Seward, on the zt a A 
coast, to Fairbanks, deep іп the interior. Along Seward сл 
the way: some of North America's most dramatic © ~ А | 
wilderness. From May to late September the 
blue-and-yellow engines of the Anchorage-Fairbanks Express traverse a | 
573-kilometer route, pulling the railroad's own cars, plus the more luxu- 
rious domed cars of private lines. One-way fare for the 1122 -һг. trip: 
$98, orup to $140 foraseatina private tour car. 

Just north of Anchorage the line winds through the Matanuska Valley, 
where 19 hours of sunlight a day produce turnips the size of soccer balls 
and carrots almost as big as baseball bats. The favorite destination is De- 
nali National Park, which is about the size of New Jersey, and home to 
grizzlies and Mount McKinley, North America's tallest peak (6,193 m). 
Since daylight goes virtually round the clock, passengers can ride in both 
directions within two days and not miss a thing. 


Nostalgia is a great magnet for the iron 


horse, as is curiosity for a generation that | 
grew up speeding down the freeways and |: 
‚ making bicoastal parabolas at 10,000 m. A | | 


train ride is a visceral excursion into histo- 
ry. You can hear, if you listen carefully, the | 
hiss of escaping steam. the chime of crystal | 
goblets and the rustle of starched table lin- | 
ens. You can see, if you open your mind’s | 
eye, a lone Navajo saluting the Super Chief 
as it pulls into Albuquerque, New Mexico: Т 
buffalo racing alongside the Empire Build- | | 
| 
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er in Montana. On board there are movie 
stars and Senators, Vanderbilts and Astors 
| dining on fresh-caught trout. 


oday that quality is mirrored on | 
some private lines. The Napa Valley | 
Wine Train, which rolls sedately 

| through some of the best wine country in | | 
the U.S., serves elegant meals accompa- j || 
nied by wines from the vineyards that it 
| passes, including Domaine Chandon and 
| Grgich Hills. California-based Sentimen- 
tal Rail Journeys offers vacation packages | 
in restored vintage and Pullman cars that 
| are attached to Amtrak trains, complete | 
| with porters skilled in turn-of-the-century | 
attentiveness. Sample fare: $565 a person | 
| for a four-day San Francisco excursion. | 
| Michigan's Shiawassee Valley Railroad 

| provides drama at a more modest price: for 

| S55. a traveler on its Murder Mystery Train 

| ean watch a whodunit performed by a pro- | 
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fessional theater group as the cars roll 
from Chesaning to St. Charles. 

Not all rail rides are luxurious. On Am- 
trak, the national line, the amenities are 
fewer and the service spottier. The food 
| may be microwaved mediocrity. In the ag- 
ing coaches, the décor runs to implausible 
orange and tepid yellows, the odor is muse- 
um quality. A $274 sleeping compartment 
on Amtrak’s Cardinal, from Chicago to 
New York, manages ingeniously—and tor- 
turously—to cram sink, toilet, passenger 
seat, closet, water cooler, trash can, stor- 
age compartment and shoe locker into a 
space about 1.2 m by 2.1 m. 

But whether the accommodations are 


——— 
Other Amtrak expresses Shing 


make the Chicago-New 
York run in 17 hours, The 
languorous Cardinal takes ү uy 
27. But it does so through ite Suj 
the most beautiful and inac- 
cessible landscapes in 
departing the Windy City at 
awaken the next day to catch t| 
riously off the Ohio River in ri 
eral hours later, the Cardina 
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Virginia's tempestuous New Riv > along Ws 


stately kilometers, walls 
from the rushing waters. 

The area was once a boom 
mining towns have disappea 
Smartly dressed vacationer 
quaint station in White Sulphur S 
famed Greenbrier hotel. Then it’ 
farmland of Virginia. Hours after 
ed to the timeless bucolic gr 
shock of the new: the marble tombs of Wasi 
and the metal towers of Manhattan, 


cramped or commodious, on every railway a 
different America floats past the window. 
The paths of trains are like those roads that 
author William Least Heat Moon called 
“blue highways,” the forgotten byways that 
lead into the heart—and the soul—of the 
country. Such a trip unreels a documentary 
about smokestack America that pans across 
abandoned factories, stockyards, waste 
dumps and prisons. It is also a voyeuristic 
voyage more real than U.S. television’s Ro- 
seanne, crazier than A Current Affair. For 
the train catches the nation in its undershirt, 
unguarded in its backyard after work, quar- 
reling amid rusting engine blocks, scrawny 
chickens and mail-order guitars. But a train 
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trip is more. It provides a window onmj 
tic nature that is often inaccessible byo 
means. That's not Busch Gardens out ty 
in the Alaskan outback, nor are you ridi 
past the robotic ape at a theme park. Thx 
are real moose in rut careening toward 
train, real bears, mountains and mud si 
on the other side of the window. Elsewh 
American rails wander beside breathtal 
canyons, mountain ranges and water 
So, wherever you're headed, climb a 
this summer. The experience vill help 
you back on track. —Reported by Lee Gri 
the Anchorage-Fairbanks Express, S.C. 667 
on the Cardinal and Richard Woodbury 01 
Texas Limited 


- Riders on the Texas Limited don't shell 

' out $27.50 for the scenery. The vistas 

on the 2-hr., 80-kilometer trip from 

Houston to the coastal resort of Gal- 

veston consist mainly of hardpan and 

warehouses. What passengers most 

like to see is the bumper-to-bumper traffic on Intersate High- 

way 45, which parallels the track. While beach-bound motor- 
ists sweat, Limited riders are clicking along, cool and happy. 

The short-haul line began last year, the brainchild of former 

Santa Fe brakeman Franklin Denson, who wisely provides dé- 

cor more dramatic than the landscape. Some of the Limited's 

faithfully restored cars, from the 1930s and '40s, boast brass 

lamps, mahogany paneling and luxurious settees. The motion 

is also authentic: first-time riders may be caught off-balance by 

the lurching. But for others, that's part of the charm. Gushes 

Jimmie Dean, 65, who came out of retirement to resume work 

asa dining-car waiter: “The ride is a little like buying a fire truck 


fora child: instant love." 
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Arguably, Bajaj Auto is the world’s largest scooter maker. 
! Certainly, number one in the world in three-wheelers. 
Che only Indian company to design and build its own motorcycles; 
and now a second range in technical collaboration with Kawasaki. 
Last year, our turnover was $ 617 million 
and production crossed 800,000 vehicles. 
This year, the goal is a million vehicles. 
And some interesting new models for the decade ahead. 
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Wherever excellence is a way of life, 
the swing is to Rothmans King Size. 
Rothmans extra length, finer filter ` 
те best tobaccos money can buy 
give you true King Size flavour. 
Rothmans King Size really satisfies. 


ROTHMANS OF PALL MALL EST. 
BLENDERS OF FINE CIGARETTES THROUGH SIX REIGNS 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Colléction; Ha jm 
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| [Es Andorra To Aruba. 


Uti From Cameroon To Costa Rica. From Hong Kong To Holland. From Kenya To Ku 
| From Malaysia To Martinique. From Turkey To Thailand. att, 


One By One. 


[5 earn your trust, not just your business. 
This has always been the aim of UPS 


It takes a commitment to service. But more, it means giving 


you the practical worldwide network your business needs demand 
Being a partner who does business where you do business. 
Which is why UPS now offers express delivery of parcels and documents 
to over 180 countries and territories. Worldwide. 
The task may be as simple as getting your shipment from A to B, 
but at UPS we never forget that trust is earned by doing it right 


Every single time. To every single place. 
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United Parcel Service 


As sure as taking it there yourself. 


=—— peoples R 
Т 3 call Australia: UPS/Roblig Express * Tel 2/6630774 or 008/252485 Brunei: UPS/Jayapuri (B) Sdn Bhd * Tel 2/42401 or 43689 China, | 0$ p T A 
| LS ДУСТ Guangzhou 20/861171, Shanghai 21/3213862 Hong Kong: UPS * Tel 7353535 India. UPS/Elbee * Tel 22/6124449 VERB c. Tel 32 
| Mero ons + UPS/Yamato Express Service Co * Tel 0473/276121 Korea: UPS/Korea Airfreight Ltd * Tel 2/6934419 Macau: ИРЅ • Tel 7353535 Ма P Singapore: u 
КШ РО Way Transport Ltd * Tel 9/2754009 Papua New Guinea: RLC Air Cargo * Tel 251511 Philippines: Delbros Inc * Tel 2/8321565 oe ice of AME 
El 2/59/5995 Thailand: LIPS • Tel 2/5114881 or 5112190 or 5111679 or 5114351 ® Trademark and service mark of United Parcel Serv 

aiwan: UPS • Te 9759 
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Art director Hoglund 
in his office last week 
with the portrait done 
by 'TIME cover artists 
^| try to give 
the reader a 
comfortable 
sense of 
continuity in 
our design." 


| azine art directors are something like chefs. They are 
rarely seen at work in public, and their genius comes from 
liiyto blend a variety of ingredients into anew creation that 
| lances each product. For the past decade, art director Ru- 

sHoglund has brought words, photographs and graphics to- 
lier to increase the impact of TIME stories. Last week we 
IdedHoglund's 10th anniversary by inviting a group of editors 
Liatists to an informal seminar on the future of magazine de- 
a Says graphics director Nigel Holmes, who arranged the 
Ê T thought we should reflect a bit on what Rudy has been 
= |210 evolve the look of TIME. It was a way of educating our- 


selves about the efforts we make every week to invent the best 
possible way of communicating Stories." 

Hoglund's tenure has bridged Time’s transition to full color 
as well as the computer revolution in publishing. A native of 
Cleveland, he began his career at a newspaper syndicate, hand 
lettering the dialogue balloons in Alley Oop and other cartoon 
strips. He served as art director of the now defunct More maga- 
zine, a journalism review, before coming here in 1977 as deputy to 
Walter Bernard, his predecessor as art director. "Together, Ber- 
nard and Hoglund created the design that remains the basis for 
TrME's look today. That design began to evolve almost immedi- 
ately as editors and art directors discovered its flexibility. Tech- 
nology has made that task both easier and more overwhelming. 
Our art directors work directly on Macintosh II computers, which 
allow for variations never imaginable in the days of sketch pads, 
scissors and pastepots. The basic task, however, has not changed: 
it is still, as founder Henry Luce described it. to get information 
off the page and into the minds of readers. Says Hoglund: “I try to 
give the reader a comfortable sense of continuity in our design, to 
strip away decorations and distractions and to enrich the voices of 
our writers, photographers and artists." 

As a tribute to his effectiveness in doing that, several free- 
lance artists, who have produced 47 TIME cover illustrations. col- 
laborated on a portrait of Hoglund that was presented to him at 
last week's seminar. Each artist interpreted a section of a photo- 
graph by William Coupon, who took the picture on this page. 
Clockwise, from the section of the original photograph in the up- 
per right of the image, the artists are: Allen Hirsch, Mirko Ilić, 
Paul Davis, Seymour Chwast and Robert Giusti. 
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HIROSHIMA. The city is play- 
ing host this summer to an in- 
ternational animation festival. 
A total of 87 films were cho- 
sen out of 385 entries from 
34 countries to be shown at 
Koseinenkin Hall Aug. 8-13. 
Among the categories are 
computer-aided animation, 
films for children, humor 

and television commercials 
featuring U.S. stars like the 
California Raisins. Admission 
is $5-$9. 


SINGAPORE. This city of glass 
skyscrapers and high-tech life- 
style is taking a look at history 
by developing a superb new ex- 
hibition space within the 126- 


makers than ever before are on 
the roads there this summer. 
That can mean long lines at 


year-old Empress Palace, a 
gracious Victorian structure 
overlooking the Singapore 


River. The current show, offer- 
ing treasures from China’s 
Han Dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 
206), includes a small squad- 
ron of pottery horsemen anda 
platoon of soldiers, roof tiles 
and bricks embossed with dec- 
orations, gold paperweights in 
the form of bears and tigers, 
and a bronze 18-sided die. The 
centerpiece of the show is the 
burial suit of Prince Liu Sui, 
which was fashioned from 
2,007 pieces.of nephrite jade 
that were sewn together with 
more than a kilogram of gold 
thread. The suit was discov- 
ered in 1986 and has not been 
shown outside China. 


EASTERN EUROPE. One ef- 
fect of the region's political 
changes is that more holiday- 
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border crossings. Motorists 
should expect four-hour delays 
on the Polish-Czechoslovak 
border and up to 10-hour waits 
on the Polish-East German 
frontier. At Soviet-Polish 
crossings, some travelers have 
been stuck for as long as 

two days. 


BUENOS AIRES. This year 
Argentina's biggest and best- 
known farm fair, La Rural, 
which generally draws 
crowds of 2 million or more, 
runs from July 27 to Aug. 15. 
On hand will be more than 
1,000 exhibitors and 4,000 
animals. Showstoppers in- 
clude gauchos in native dress 
and a horse ballet featuring 
the equestrian squad of 

the federal police. 
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_ COVER: After cutting a deal with Gorbachev, Helmut Kohl 
| ascends to the diplomatic mountaintop 


A united Germany within his grasp, the West German Chancellor is certain never to be 
underestimated again. What makes him tick?» His Foreign Minister, Hans-Dietrich Genscher, 
| has proved to be a visionary.» East Germany is being Westernized—fast. 1) 


ASIA/PACIFIC: In a dramatic | 
reversal of its Cambodia polit? | 


the U.S. announces that it W 
open talks with Vietnam INE 
Finally facing up to realities, the Bush. pagi 
Administration makes a 180° turn. y Was PX pa 
should restore relations with Hanoi. 


e Inc 
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stice William Brennan's 32 | 
n creates a vacancy on the 


UNITED STATES: Ju 
sudden resignatio 
| SupremeCourt 


E: departure of the high court's leading liberal gives Bush an 
pportunity to appease American right-wingers by appointing a 


conse ive 
mu De Or to reach out to a moderate. Either wav, the davs of 
iberal landmark rulings are over. | 


| 
| 
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BUSINESS: After the glitzy 1980s,cheapand 38 | 
, carefulare back in style inthe U.S. | 

| American consumers are hunkering down: they are borrowing less and | i 
shopping more cautiously, and the personal-savings rate has topped 6% | 


UNITED STATES for the first time in more than five years. 


5j 


TECHNOLOGY: Running on sunshine, innovative 41 
cars built by engineering and science students 

cross the finish line after an 1 1-day, 2,639-km 

race through the U.S, 

A strange procession of vehicles shaped like teardrops. pea pods and 4 
torpedoes purrs through the back roads of America. pointing the way to | 
practical electric cars. | 


HEALTH: Despite the warnings, millions of 42 i 
sunbathers continue to play solar roulette, | | 
risking much more than а bad burn | 
The odds are rising at ап alarming rate. In 1990 more than 600.900 new 
cases of skin cancer will be diagnosed and 8,800 people will die. But there 
are protective measures that can help. 


| 
| 
| 
MEDICINE: Hailed as a miracle drug fortreating 45 | 
depression, Prozac is under scrutiny after | 
reports of suicide attempts by users | 
The popular antidepressant can sometimes make those taking it feel | | 
suicidal —just the opposite of the desired effect. > A U.S. studv warns | 
| 
| 
| 


that even moderately high blood pressure could be dangerous. = 


MUSIC: New Kids on the Block show how 50 | 
important marketing and merchandising are to a | 
wildly popular music machine | 
Albums, videos, T shirts, buttons, books and, of course. a string of No. | 

hits make the New Kids a paradigm of pop’s renewed stress on success 

and salesmanship. 
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LETTERS 


ABORTION’S MOST 
WRENCHING QUESTIONS 


“Meddling in 
private lives is a 
poor way for 
legislators to 
spend their time.” 


Donald W Moore 
Ridgecrest, Calif. 


I read your story concerning the U.S. 
Supreme Court's decisions upholding state 
requirements that pregnant teenagers no- 
tify parents or a judge before having an 
abortion [July 9]. Now let me see if I have 
this straight. A pregnant teenager notifies 
a judge of her desire to have an abortion. 
The judge interviews her. If the judge de- 
termines that she is sufficiently mature, she 
is allowed to have the abortion. However, 
if the judge comes to the conclusion that 
she is too immature to make such a deci- 
sion, she must then become a mother. The 
logic entirely escapes me. 

Margaret C. DeVault 
Dallas 


It is undeniable that much pain and dis- 
tress are involved in an unwanted pregnan- 
cy, especially in the case of rape or incest. 
But why is this point always presented, while 
the physical destruction of the fetus by abor- 
tion is consistently ignored? Is the child the 

offspring of only the violent, sick rapist? 
Does the mother’s body have no part in the 


creation of this life? ; 
Ann Carnicle 


Peoria, Ariz. 
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Meddling in private lives is a poor way 
for legislators to spend their time. The | 
state should not pre-empt the individual 
conscience. Some issues must be left for us 
to deal witb as best we can. 

Donald W. Moore 
Ridgecrest, Calif. 


Toward German Unity 


Everyone seems to shout down objec- 
tions to German unification [June 25]. Ten | 
years from now, when Germany has again 
made life a living hell for its neighbors, 
some of us will say I told you so. 

David N. LaFontaine 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Hans Magnus Enzensberger expressed 
my views on the absurd side of German 
unification. I perceive a crankiness among 
Germans beyond the usual, sometimes nit- 
picking, cultural preoccupation with order. 
When my friendly fruit-and-vegetable ven- 
dor turned surly, I took note. German ac- 
quaintances provided a theory: Zukunfts- 
angst (literally, future fear). Germans are 
not superhuman. They too are anxious 
about the brave new world awaiting them. 

Polly Ross Hughes 
Munich 


Some seem to regard Hitler as an acci- 
dent of history. Yet he was not an extrater- 
restrial who descended on the Germans: 
he and the Nazis received popular German 
support in the 1930s. The entire world 
wishes Germany the best in its new politi- 
cal and economic future, but we are watch- 
ing to ensure that political movements and 
social neo-Nazi philosophies play no part. 
We owe this to the millions who died as a 
result of such ideas. 

Danny Zisenwine 
Ra'ananna, Israel 


Otto Friedrich's piece misinterprets 
what I said in the New York Times Maga- 
zine. I did state that *No German soldier 
can say, ‘I fought for democracy’ "— not to 
advocate fighting wars but to try to throw 
light on what might lie behind the Ger- 
man's uneasiness toward his political iden- 
tity. My article specifically states, "Perhaps 
Germany can one day even stand as an ex- 
ample to other new societies of how to win 
a place in the world by work and the intelli- 
gent use of science rather than arms." 

Other powerful countries, for good or 
ill; won their nationhood through arms, 
while the Federal Republic was conferred 
on the Germans. So the question is: Does 
this form of government express the Ger- 
man spirit or the necessities of the victors? 
If this has no bearing on current German 
attitudes, fine, but if it does, it deserves dis- 
cussion, not Friedrich's setting up a straw 
man in order to knock him down. 

Arthur Miller 


Roxbury, Conn. 


Aid to Israel 


Why does the 9:528 
try—feel the need to se a 
foreign aid to Israel to s 
World War II [July 2]? H Ш 
take $3 billion annually for x 
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peace in the Middle Eg If thes 1 
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Summer and Smoke |а. 
Рісо 1 pong 0 
Ico Iyer may have lost his home jjj; «s 


Santa Barbara, Calif, fire 
readers like myself have discovered a bez] gout wh 
tiful and poetic writer. I was Moved by pili) guest 
descriptions of that horrible event, їл Husbanc 
rious to know the title of his new book тоду ре 
manuscript of which he saved from the fls everyy 
Judy SA 
Boise, ME 
The book, to be published next year, is len 
tively titled The Lady and the Monk. 
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lic qung Sun Peterson, 29, couldn’t un- 


| why her husband occasional- 
a ie evening at home rather 
| ging out. “Korean people," she ex- 
отед, "always like to be with their 
ly 9}, вв” Chong Cha Volpert, 30, couldn't 
йаа олу her spouse objected to invit- 
ved by gl) guests to their wedding. As she puts 
nt. Imod Husband says, ‘Wow!’ But in Korea 
‘book убу gets invited." While most newly- 
mthefiels everywhere have plenty to learn 
idy S, Ал 
ise, Idas 
ТАШ e 
ak. | 


ч p 
tosite sex, the problems faced 
tionsi f dallen marriages can be particu- 
ү, dm 80р. Specializing in solving 
right? б Ора Problems is the United Ser- 
fr ation Brides' School, which 
i yı eK courses to South Korean 
“tans ate engaged or married to 
HD oe of them in the military. 
у 3 а week the students, who 
n f their 20s or 30s, file into a 
€ctures on everything from 
to dealing with a medical 
ae епсап hospital. While 
З Pares the brides for life in 
© majority will eventually 
Onis paid to helping them 
Я 1 Dew husbands. “We 
make Korean women into 


ti 


eck writing to coping with medical emergencies, the course 
дусе on dealing with the problems of intercultural marriage 


Americans,” explains program director 
Yvonne Park, 53, a Korean-born US. citi- 
zen. “We want them to keep the best as- 
pects of Korean and American culture. A 
lot of them say they had no idea what an 
intercultural marriage would mean. That’s 
why this school is needed.” 

The first conflicts often appear during 
courtship. One young woman said things 
were going well until she and her fiancé vis- 
ited her family’s home and he strolled in 
without taking off his shoes—a gaffe that 
troubled her until she learned at Brides’ 


Facing hurdles 
ahead, newlyweds 
learn about lasagna 


“These are 
women who 
want to 
change their 
lives." 


School that Americans usually wear shoes 
indoors. Another spoke of how angry her 
husband had been at their wedding recep- 
tion after she turned over most of the cash 
gifts to her parents—until he realized this 
was the Korean custom. On the subject of 
money, students are warned that they 
should tip American waiters and cab driv- 
ers but never schoolteachers; in Korea the 
opposite is true. г 
During a recent class, volunteer in- 
structor Marilyn Jekel tried to explain the 
psyche of the American male. “You may 
be like most women,” she said. “You like 
hugging and kissing and cuddling. But 
American men are mostly raised to be 
very strong and not show much affection. 
A young woman wearing a large engage- 
O—n-P Dorma ang 


and life in America 


ment ring held up her hand. “What if you 
are a quiet person and he is very outgo- 
ing?" she asked. Replied Jekel: “Talk to 
him. Let him know you are a quiet per- 
son.” Later Park explained, “Americans 
are very verbal. They sit down and talk 
about problems. But Koreans are taught 
not to show their true emotions, and that 
drives the husbands crazy. They call it the 
silent treatment.” To help them under- 
stand their wives or fiancées better, the 
men are invited to two sessions of each 
course. But since it is the women who have 
to make the greater adjustment by moving 
to the U.S., the classes are primarily for 
them. 

These days, marrying an American ser- 
viceman in Korea can require as much 
courage as love. Korean women strolling 
hand in hand with Americans are often 
subjected to muttered insults from other 
Koreans, and most mixed marriages are 
opposed by the wife’s family and friends. 
When Park asked a class of 24 students 
how many had contact with Americans 
other than their husbands, only two raised 
their hands. Considering the hurdles they 
face, the students who come to the class 
are highly motivated. Says Park: “These 


are women who want to change their | 


lives." 

The Brides' School began in 1971 with 
six students, but has become so popular it 
is offered as often as 10 times a year 
throughout the country. Since the wives of- 
ten speak as little English as their husbands 
speak Korean, English lessons, including 
slang words, are part of almost every class. 
Many of the students don't know how to 
cook Korean, much less American, food, 
so cooking U.S. style is also taught in the 
course. The graduation ceremony features 
an all-American buffet prepared by the 
students. For many of the husbands it is a 
welcome change of pace. “When we first 
married, I always gave my husband ham- 
burgers or steak sandwiches, and for 
breakfast, cold cereal," recalls Hye Lim 
Moore, 34, with a smile. “After two 
months, he told me, “You should go to 
Brides’ School. You will learn many things, 
like English—and cooking.’ ” 

According to at least one recent gradu- 
ate, the course is worth it. Yvonne Park re- 
ceived a letter from a student who had 
moved to North Carolina. When she first 
arrived in the U.S., the 21-year-old newly- 
wed wrote, “it was very, very hard for me, 
and I was terribly homesick. Everything 
was so different, it was as if I was studying a 
new life." But, she went on, "the day be- 
fore yesterday, we invited my husband's 
friends to dinner, and I fixed lasagna, pota- 
toes, salad—all the things I learned from 
Brides' School. Everybody liked it, and I 
felt so good. My husband was so proud he 
didn't know what to do! Thank you." 

The letter arrived on a Korean holiday. 
It was, said Park, “the best gift I could have 
received." 
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The U.S. pulls a 180° 
reversal in its 
Cambodia stance 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


s US. Secretary of State James 
Baker and Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Eduard Shevardnadze disap- 
peared for two hours behind 
closed doors in Paris last week, the 
expectation was that they would work out 
some new consensual approach to the 
problem of Afghanistan. Few anticipated 
the announcement Baker did make when 
| the meeting was over. Reversing a position 
that dates back to the Jimmy Carter presi- 
dency, Baker said the U.S. would withdraw 
diplomatic recognition of the Cambodian 
resistance coalition that includes the 
Khmer Rouge and would open talks with 
Vietnam about a Cambodia settlement. 
Officials in Washington and Moscow were 
caught off guard; diplomats in Hanoi and 
Beijing were stunned; and most Southeast 
Asian nations, with the exception of Thai- 
land and Vietnam, were dismayed. 

The 180° shift should have been no real 
surprise. For months the U.S. association 
with the Khmer Rouge forces, which were 
responsible for the death of at least 1 mil- 
lion Cambodians during their four-year 
reign of terror, had looked more and more 
contradictory, more and more immoral. 
The Bush Administration’s strategy has 
had three goals: securing the withdrawal of 
Vietnamese forces from Cambodia, pre- 
venting the Khmer Rouge’s return to pow- 
er, and allowing free elections for a new 
government in Phnom Penh. 

Goal No. 1 was achieved last Septem- 
ber when Vietnam announced that the last 


of its 200,000 combat troops had returned 


= 


= filtered back later to 
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bolster the faltering Cambodian army. As 
for Goal No. 2, it never made sense for 
Washington to support a three-part resis- 
tance coalition that included the Khmer 
Rouge while decrying the possible return 
to power of Pol Pot’s forces. With last 
week’s unequivocal shift, the U.S. brought 
strategy and policy into line on that 
score—and opened the way for movement 
on Goal No. 3. 

The decision resulted primarily from 
the Administration’s belated recognition 
of military realities in Cambodia and polit- 
ical realities on Capitol Hill. Over the past 
six months, the Khmer Rouge forces, an 
estimated 30,000 strong, have been pursu- 
ing a strategy similar to the one that en- 
abled them to encircle and take Phnom 
Penh in 1975. Stronger militarily than at 
any other time since the Vietnamese 
chased them from power 11 years ago, the 
Khmer Rouge are, by some accounts, clos- 
ing in on the capital. 

Some well-informed analysts, however, 
do not believe the gains made during this 
rainy season represent a dramatic shift of 
strength on the ground. So far, no town of 
significant size or importance has fallen to 
the Khmer Rouge. Still, the situation is 


positi 
gone, the Khmer Rouge are no longis ‘and all 
down along the Thai-Cambodian ү һауе 
as they were for years, and have pur | 
through central Cambodia. Accor ; 
U.S. intelligence reports, they p. 
piled caches of Chinese-supplie ү 
are capturing Soviet-made arms т 
weapons abandoned by the 
Phnom Penh forces. 
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bers of the U.N. Security Council. The 
plan, which has as its end goal free elec- 
tions, calls for an interim government to 
prepare the way for balloting; Hun Sen 
fears such a body might be dominated by 
the Khmer Rouge. 

Baker himself suggested to Bush two 
weeks ago that talks on the matter should be 
opened with Hun Sen. Ina decision made in 
typical Bush fashion—maximum secrecy, 
high domestic political content—the Presi- 
dent approved the move to withdraw diplo- 
matic support from the guerrilla coalition, 
but would go no further for now. That was 
still good news for those in the State De- 
partment, led by Under Secretary for Politi- 
cal Affairs Robert Kimmitt, who have been 
clamoring for months to distance the U.S. 
from the Khmer Rouge and to open talks 
with Vietnam, Explained one official famil- 
iar with Baker's thinking: “It gets much 
harder, as the Khmer Rouge advance, for us 
to ignore the relationship between our al- 
lies and the Khmer Rouge and, by exten- 
sion, between us and the Khmer Rouge." 

The Bush Administration also knows 
that some of its allies are no longer inter- 
ested in backing a policy that provides as- 

istance, however circuitously, to the 
-0_In Public Demeain- -e 
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The players оп а rough playing field, 
clockwise from left: Khmer Rouge 
guerrillas displaying a captured 85- 
| mmartillery piece; Prince Siha- 
nouk; Prime Minister Hun Sen; 
Khmer Rouge leader Khieu Sam- 
phan; U.S. Secretary of State Baker 


Khmer Rouge. Last January 
France and Japan began to train 
their gaze more benignly on the 
Hanoi-backed regime of Hun 
Sen. In June Tokyo was host to a 
Cambodia peace conference at- 
tended by all parties save the 
Khmer Rouge. Though the con- 
ference led to no concrete results, 
it did help to increase the isola- 
tion of the communist faction. 
Now Japan is quietly pressur- 
ing China, the Khmer Rouge's 
only remaining backer, to aban- 
don, or at least reduce, its military 
aid to the Khmer Rouge. While 


has attached such conditions to 
the $5.4 billion loan package it re- 
cently renewed to China, Beijing 


is not likely to ignore Japan's entreaties en- | 


tirely. *Cambodia will not be a quid pro 
quo for the loans," says a Japanese official. 
*But [the money] won't hurt when we 
bring the subject up.” 

Last week China rebuked Washington 
for withdrawing support from the resis- 
tance coalition and declared that it would 
continue to finance the communist fac- 
tion’s campaign. “So long as Vietnam has 
not withdrawn all its troops from Cambo- 
dia genuinely," said Jin Guihua, a Foreign 
Ministry spokesman, “China will continue 
to support the Cambodian people in their 


struggle against foreign invaders." Beijing | 


has not yet softened its hostility toward 
Hun Sen either: it regards him as the proxy 
of a country that China fears and distrusts. 
Still, there are subtle signs that Beijing may 
shift its position. Some Chinese officials 
now mention that Hun Sen's grandfather 
was Chinese, seeming to hint at the possi- 
bility of a new relationship. 

For the moment, China's declaration 
must have offered some succor to the 
Cambodian resistance. From his residence 
in North Korea, Sihanouk branded the 
U.S. decision as “ап act of very serious in- 


anawa 


Tokyo has denied reports that it | 


| justice" and appealed to other nations to | - 
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continue recognition of his coalition’s seat 
in the U.N. He also vowed to fight on, ar- 
guing that the U.S. policy reversal would 
make the coalition “more firm and fierce 
in its determination to resist.” In Bangkok, 
Sihanouk’s son Prince Norodom Rana- 
riddh warned that the U.S. decision would 
push the resistance into a tighter embrace 
with China. “I don't like blackmail,” he 
said, “but if our $7 million is cut, then Chi- 
na is ready to provide $14 million.” 

US. officials acknowledge that peace 
in Cambodia is unlikely until the Chinese 
agree to cut off aid to the Khmer Rouge. 
“As long as they get whatever they want 
from China, they will see no reason to go 
from the battlefield to elections,” says a 
congressional staffer. “They aren’t going 
to throw in the towel just because they lost 
their seat in the U.N.” 


he member states of the Associa- 
tion of Southeast Asian Nations 
are certain to have plenty to say 
about Washington’s reversal 
when they meet in Jakarta this week. Of the 
six countries, only Thailand greeted the un- 
expected announcement with enthusiasm. 
“Its thrown the whole ASEAN strategy 
right off the rails,” says a senior diplomat. 
“Tt is not helpful.” Like China, the ASEAN 
states remain concerned about Vietnam’s 
historic quest for regional dominance. 

For Vietnam, the future finally holds a 
ray of hope. Ever since it withdrew its 
troops from Cambodia, Vietnam has been 
waiting for the U.S. to restore diplomatic 
relations and end the trade and aid embar- 
go. Hanoi is also eager for the U.S. to stop 
blocking desperately needed funds from 
international lending institutions, which 
could help the destitute nation revitalize 
its economy. 

By agreeing to talks with Hanoi on the 
Cambodia issue, Baker has at least opened 
the door to the possibility of normalizing 
relations with Vietnam after 15 years of 
isolation. Foreign Minister Nguyen Co 
Thach hailed the U.S. overture and ex- 
pressed Hanoi's readiness to talk about 
Cambodia. “It is the beginning of the thaw 
we have been waiting years for," said 
Nguyen Xuan Oanh, a onetime Vice Pre- 
mier in South Vietnam and now a national 
Assemblyman and an economic adviser to 
the government. “We are ready for 
anything." 

Apparently anticipating Hanoi's en- 
thusiasm, Baker applied a bit of brake. 
“This change in policy does not constitute 
a decision to normalize relations with Viet- 
nam," he cautioned. “We are just begin- 
ning a dialogue with Vietnam on Cambo- 
dia." But he held out the promise that 
movement toward a Cambodian settle- 
ment leading to free elections, coupled 
with greater cooperation in resolving ques- 
tions about U.S. prisoners of war and sol- 
diers missing in action, might lead to full 
diplomatic ties. —Reported by J.F.0. McAllister 
with Baker and William Stewart/Hong Kong 
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Another Wall Cracking 


| n a year of remarkable political shifts, with even Albania getting ; 

Washington's decision to open a dialogue with Vietnam about Cans the spiri 
only smart but also appropriate. The policy reversal has come late Bes Odia iş m 
George Bush to do anything dramatic takes pressure and time. But men 8 
the first bit of evidence that the U.S. intends to be more than a ie eri 
Historic Change party marking the collapse of the Soviet empire. Mores at the 
the volte-face suggests that Washington may at last be ready to jettison йс 
logical baggage that has so burdened U.S. attitudes toward Vietnam © Psycho. 

Formally, Washington’s shift applies only to Cambodia. : 
Secretary of State James Baker, “does not constitute a decisio 
tions with Vietnam [but] simply to begin a dialogue with Vietnam about @ 
dia.” That sounds like lawyer Baker hedging his boss’s gamble. Th ambo. 
truly believes it is taking a political risk by reaching out toward H 
ident knew he was running out of ways to prevent the Khmer Rouge from gunn: 
their way back to power in Phnom Penh. On the plus side, he no longer has ot 

with Vietnam as an ingredient of the ee, 
part of what used to be put into the category 
creeping Soviet expansionism. Soviet retreats, 
voluntary and involuntary, in Europe and the 
Third World have knocked holes in that ideo- 
logical battle plan. 

Cambodia, the tormented stepchild of the 
Vietnam War, has all along offered a good ex- 
cuse to break the larger logjam in Southeast 
Asia. But choked by resentment and an unvill 
ingness to move beyond the only major nili 
tary conflict it ever lost, the U.S. refused for 15 
years to resolve the mess it had caused—and 
aggravated the situation with an economic em- 
bargo against Vietnam. А 

Washington's refusal to deal with Hanoi 
since April 1975, when the last helicopter lifted 
off from the roof of the U.S. embassy in Sai- 
gon, has been nonsensical. As Senator John 
Kerry, the Massachusetts Democrat who ¥5 
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ans Against the War, noted last week, 
month after Tiananmen Square, we ta d 
the leaders of China; we talked to Pino 
even when it was the ‘evil empire.’ " But excep 
for low-level contact to resolve prison’ 
and missing-service-members concerns, there was no effort until last wee 
tend a hand to resolve differences with this former enemy. j : 
No time should be wasted in establishing normal relations. Мыш БП 
country, but the threat it once posed has dissipated. “Economic develop 
Vietnam’s preoccupation, not military adventurism,” says forme 
State Edmund Muskie. U 
e  Hanoi's informal offer to rent back to Washington the former ' the f 
Cam Ranh Bay and Danang would improve the U.S.'s strategic ро5! Philippi 
gion. A minimal U.S. presence there, combined with troop cuts In the i 
could expand U.S. influence in the region without leaving American О 
posed in one country. Improved ties would also send a message © action rote 
interfering with Vietnam and Cambodia, although Beijing's critica Ie 
new U.S. position shows that the suggestion was not well received. К 
A renewal of relations could ease humanitarian concerns. Da 
refugees could only help. More than 10,000 Amerasians fathere 
G.I.s and generally ostracized in Vietnam might find life easier. i 
Bush's new policy is a welcome instrument for pounding а Doe ve Ал! 
Washington built between itself and Hanoi. Full relations would m9 
aside road of history and onto the main highway in Southeast Asia. 
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i» D 
p e often tumultuous theater of 
at the politics, the standoff was dra- 
ficant И week 13 Cabinet ministers of- 
Sycho. m resignations to гаша 

d 


sgh, who in turn said he had lost the 


» ай V re people and offered to quit. The 
e rel. | омей a failure of the ruling Janata 
ambo. |^... to fulfill its promise of providing 


ased politics,” meaning corruption- 
-f ernment. At the center of the con- 
lys Om Prakash Chautala, a Janata 
| исап who only the week before had 
sned tobe elected chief minister of the 
{4emstate of Haryana. 
IS te trouble was that Chautala had re- 
бот that very post only seven weeks 
` rafter violence had broken out for the 
ime this year in the constituency of 
His rapid reinstatement as chief 
ser might not have rocked New Delhi 
Hinot been for Chautala's lineage: his fa- 
1 rax tireless booster is Devi Lal, Singh's 
15 {Prime Minister and a powerful if pa- 
3 politician whom most of the Cabinet 
‚ [stohate. The blizzard of resignation of- 
['&intended to put Devi Lal and Chau- 
j [intiespot. It worked: after four days of 
|1 negotiation, Chautala resigned. 
n Sai. 8" and his ministers went back to 
| Shut the episode left many 
ls Wondering how long a 
Jeter- үш $0 riven by internal 
3 could survive, let along 


xcept i e coalition: “Instead 
S i election pledges, the 
ое Б frittering away its 


mi (Marxist), an ally in 
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Supporters outside the Prime Minister's residence urge him to stay in office 


a son of the soil. For years he and his family 
have dominated Haryana politics. Taking 
political patronage to extremes, Lal has ap- 
pointed scores of family members and 
friends to important government jobs. A 
number of his relatives have been accused of 
crimes as serious as embezzlement and mur- 
der, but none of the charges were pursued. 
In 1978 Chautala, his favorite son, was 


Talking Is What Counts 


hey had come to talk, but when the Indian and Pak- 

istani foreign secretaries ended a two-day meeting 
last week in Islamabad; they could point to precious lit- 
tle that they had accomplished. Pakistan's Tanvir Ah- 
mad Khan insisted that India discuss with Islamabad 
the future of Jammu and Kashmir, the Indian state 
whose Muslim majority is in rebellion against New Del- 
hi; India's Muchkund Dubey replied that the uprising 
was an internal affair. Ahmad Khan also asked New 
Delhi to pull back as many as four army divisions de- 
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caught smuggling watches into the country, 
but the case was never brought to court. Last 
January Chautala was again in the news 
when he ordered the acquisition of 11,330 
hectares of land on which to build a *Disney- 
land" for Haryana. The project will displace 
thousands of farmers. 

Singh must still contend with Devi Lal, 
who is fuming over the outcome of last 
week's infighting and is deter- 
mined to get even with his gov- 
ernment enemies. Says political 
analyst Pran Chopra: “With this 
crisis, Devi Lal has been margin- 
alized but not destroyed. The 
problems will recur." 

Yet there is no time for such 
distractions during a period 
when India has to deal with 
sharply rising prices, a foreign 
debt crisis and insurgencies in 
the states of Jammu and Kash- 
mir, Punjab and Assam. Lament- 
ed New Delhi's Sunday Observ- 


e n тапа industrial liber- ployed in Punjab and Kashmir near the Pakistani bor- er: "The nation is saddled with a 
05 СИТ © most disruptive der. Dubey countered that the troops were there to squabbling, fractious party, 
ae ШТ 728 been Devi Lal. quell “terrorist and secessionist movements" sponsored which has learned no lessons 
45 А Оше, editor of the by Pakistan, an accusation that Islamabad denies. from history.” Exactly 11 years 
“ne N his d "Devi Lal bull- The foreign secretaries did agree on one point, how- ago, India's first non-Congress 
А eli y by ullying and ever: the virtue of talking. In May there was widespread Party government, headed by the 
pou ч Hany The Way he has re- fear that India and Pakistan were on a war course Over current ruling party’s predeces- 
(c tna а to his private Kashmir. That concern is still alive, especially as the sit- sor, the Janata, collapsed as a re- 

ез a mockery ofJan- uation grows more violent. Last week 85 people died in sult ofinternecine warfare some- 

that me tment to demo- clashes there, raising the death toll for the year to more what similar to the unrest that 

T 5 is than 900. The two senior civil servants said they would plagues Janata Dal today. It had 

© tne the head ofa popu- meet again in August in New Delhi. н been in office for just 29 months, 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


The Old King Tries Again 


An earthquake measuring 8.0 kills more than 700 as it rocks the island of L 


uzon 
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The temblor caused the Hyatt Terraces Hotel in the resort town of Baguio to collapse, killing at least a dozen 
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Bee at rocked northern Iran last 
gin gan estimated 25,000 deaths. 
I and the Philippine quake had 
fi more than 700 lives and injured 
|: 000 people. Hundreds were miss- 
j> fthem trapped in the rubble of 
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id out little hope that many 
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AN E: of Manila. In Cabanatuan, most 

feu casualties occurred at the Christian 
[iy of the Philippines, a private high 
wand college with an enrollment of 
ii), The five upper floors of the six-story 
mete structure collapsed, entombing 
Mies of victims. It took rescue workers 
(ays to recover the first 60 bodies, but 
twas the easy part; subsequently, they 

ed 21 more bodies, at all times fear- 


j Tin, one of 500 Philippine-based U.S. 
et members who assisted in the rescue 
tion, was “sitting on toothpicks.” 

A Baguio, à town built by Americans 
p Philippines was a U.S. colony, 
diss induding the Hyatt Terraces 
peda Inn hotels, and at least two 
| е buildings were destroyed. 
T a off by the temblor rendered 
\ үе $ leading to the city impass- 
hy e days; damage to the airport 
TM Virtually unusable. Rescuers 
б Vales and equipment by heli- 
Rake o еп the largest choppers were 
Din the wo cranes. Among those 
Us € hotel were some members 
Mnt bn for International Devel- 
Mer oo aid panel. 
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Workers free a student survivor from a collapsed building 
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A united nation within 
his grasp, the German 


leader will never be 
underestimated again 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


Waving expansively at the 
snow-topped Caucasus 
Mountains, Mikhail Gor- 
bachev observed with a 
grin that he and Chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl were already in the foot- 
hills and wanted “to develop our relations 
further upward.” After two days of talks, 
their cordiality escalated to outright chum- 
miness. They emerged from a resort lodge 
in sweaters and open-necked shirts to stroll 
bantering through the fields and flowers of 
the Russian countryside. At the resort spa 
of Zheleznovodsk, they jubilantly an- 
nounced that they had swept aside the last 
significant obstacles to uniting Germany by 
the end of the year. Yes, Gorbachev said, a 
unified Germany could join NATO if it 
liked. And yes, said Kohl, Germany would 
agree to ways to allay Moscow’s fears 
about the future. 1 

Though the four World War II vic- 


tors—the U.S., Soviet Union, Britain and 
France—must still formally sign off on uni- 
fication this fall, the Zheleznovodsk agree- 


ment caps nine months of dizzying change 


2 
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in Europe and signals the beginning of a 
fresh era. As Gorbachev put it, *We are 
leaving one epoch in international rela- 
tions and entering another." Added Kohl: 
"The future has begun." 

German unification had been dis- 
cussed at a string of minor and major sum- 
mits over the past few months, including 
the NATO meeting in London three weeks 
ago that declared the Soviet Union was no 
longer an adversary, thus paving the way 
for Gorbachev to drop his reluctance to let 
a united Germany join the alliance. None- 
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THE KOHL-GORBACHEV PACT 


Meeting in the Caucasus resort of Zheleznovodsk last week, Helmut Kohl and 
Mikhail Gorbachev cleared the final hurdles for the unification of Germany by 
year's end. The agreement's highlights: 


9 A united Germany will be free to join NATO, 

Ө The 380,000 Soviet troops in East Germany will be withdrawn within 
three to four years. 

@ nato troops will stay out of East Germany for those years, though 
U.S., Britishand French units will remain in Berlin until the Soviets 
leave. 

© The German armed forces will be cut from their present total of 
590,000 (490,000 in the West, 100,000 inthe East) to 370,000. 


9 Germany will renounce nuclear, chemical and biological weapons. 
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When Kohl met with Gorbachev in Mos- 
cow last February, the two were civil to 
each other, nothing more. This time Kohl 
asked if part of his trip could be spent in 
Gorbachev's home region of Stavropol and 
the nearby spas, where the two leaders 
might relax and get to know each other. 

Though the ground for last week’s 
pact had been prepared in six meetings 
between foreign ministers Eduard She- 
vardnadze and Hans-Dietrich Genscher 
over the past two months, Kohl had no 
reason to expect Gorbachev would agree 
so quickly. The Soviet leader clearly 
wanted to settle the issue of German uni- 
fication so he could move on to his coun- 
trys domestic problems. But the atmo- 
sphere surely helped. By the time they 
made their announcement, the two men 
were laughing together. Observes a West- 
ern diplomat in Moscow: “It may come as 
a surprise, but Kohl and Gorbachev kind 
of like each other." 

Soviet officials insisted it was not just 
Kohl's sincerity that carried the day. “The 
Kohl of 1990 is not the Kohl of 1986," said 
Vladimir Shenayev, deputy director of 
Moscow's Institute of Europe. "Even a 


year ago, Kohl would have said that a uni- 


fied Germany would be a member of NATO 


EDI 


and there was no point in discussing it. 
Now he's showing an ability to compro- 
mise." The promise of financial aid helped: 
having already pledged some $3 billion in 
credits to Moscow, Kohl agreed to sign a 
comprehensive economic pact with the So- 
viet Union. 

The prospect of more deals to come be- 
tween Bonn and Moscow presents Kohl 
with a different diplomatic challenge: how 
to assure his allies in Europe that the Ger- 
man powerhouse, the largest economy in 
the European Community, is not seeking 
to control Eastern Europe. Even before he 
arrived home, Kohl was asked if the Zhe- 
leznovodsk agreement was a new Rapal- 
lo—a reference to the 1922 treaty between 
the communist U.S.S.R. and the Weimar 
Republic that paved the way for German 
rearmament after World War I. The com- 
parison is “wholly off,” said Kohl, because 
“the reunified Germany is part of NATO 
and the European Community.” 

As he showed again just before leaving 
for the Soviet Union, Kohl has become in- 
creasingly adept at handling the spasms of 
angst about Germany. The immediate 
grievance was a statement by British Trade 
Minister Nicholas Ridley that the “uppity” 
Germans were plotting to take over Eu- 
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eso than Thatcher. If he now looks 
kie it is only in contrast to the peni- 
ture Germany adopted for most 
postwar years. 

Wh understands the visceral suspi- 
Germany among its neighbors and 
f cannot deny our history." At the 
‘filme, he insists that it is time to rec- 
how much Germany and the world 
J| 'anged. Kohl was 15 when the war 
Не calls himself the first Chancel- 
he post-Hitler generation, and 
1 believes a little patriotism with- 
‘onalism would be good for the 
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Holiday ipAustrias Koh 


ology and no grand visions, other than that 
Germany must be unified and anchored 
peacefully inside Europe. He really is the 
German Everyman, striving for the Utopia 
of ordinariness. Says Robert Leicht, politi- 
cal commentator for the Hamburg weekly 
Die Zeit: “1 often disagree with Kohl, but I 
take it for granted he is a harmonizer. His 
whole life is dominated by the idea that we 
must fit in the framework. It makes him a 
man who deserves to be trusted.” 

The notion of a framework helps ex- 
plain why Kohl is so committed to the 
increased integration of the European 
Community and German membership in 
NATO. He says the isolation of the Weimar 
Republic was one of the worst mistakes 
made after World War I ended, and he 
vows to keep it from being repeated. “Ger- 
many is part of the Western community of 
shared values,” he says. 
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While Kohl is riding the tide of popu- 
larity today, his earlier course was often 
rough. Though he rose very quickly in lo- 
cal Christian Democratic Party politics, 
he lost his first bid for Chancellor and was 
outmaneuvered in 1980 by his purported 
ally, Franz Josef Strauss, who became the 
candidate that year. Kohl grew up in the 
provincial politics of the Rhineland- 
Palatinate, where he was minister presi- 
dent from 1969 to 1976. He has spent al- 
most his entire adult life as a workaday 
politician, cultivating thousands of grass- 
roots contacts and even now spending 
hours a day chatting with local pols on the 
phone. His values are those of the large 
middle class that supports him. Small 
wonder: he is middle class himself—con- 
servative, monolingual, a lover of plum 
tarts and whipped cream. 

West German journalists and politi- 
cians prefer cosmopolitan polish, 
and were quick to label him a bum- 
bler. While he did not lose his long- 
ing for normalization after becoming 
Chancellor in October 1982, he often 
8 left foreign policy in the hands of his 

coalition partner Genscher, the lead- 
erofthe Free Democrats. 

Instead, Kohl put his talents to 
work on the domestic front. He insti- 
tuted politically painful reforms of 
the tax and health-insurance systems 
and supported a tight monetary poli- 
cy that made the German mark even 
hardier than the legendary Swiss 
franc. Annual economic growth dou- 
bled from less than 2% to 4%. His 
policies made the country so rich it 
can afford to pay $100 billion for uni- 
fication and have enough left over to 
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sweeten its relations with Moscow 
and Warsaw. 
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own in foreign affairs, some of his bungles 
lived up to the pundits’ dark predictions. 
He strained ties with Washington in 1985 
when he insisted that Ronald Reagan visit 
a cemetery in Bitburg even after it was dis- 
covered that some Nazi SS troopers were 
buried there. His visit to Poland last No- 
vember was badly mismanaged by his 
aides, and he alarmed the Poles and most 
of the world by playing domestic German 
politics with recognition of the postwar 
border. 

His stubborn refusal to guarantee the 
Oder-Neisse frontier with Poland in the 
name of a united Germany demonstrates 
the pragmatic way Kohl calculates political 
possibilities. He expected the next election 
to be close, and he counted as many as 10 
million voters as having some ties or sym- 
pathy with the German “expellees” from 
| western Poland. By postponing the final 
| word on the border issue, he made them 
feel his concern for them. He expects them 
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T hey have little in common, and often they don't seem to 
like each other much. But Helmut Kohl and his Foreign 
Minister, Hans-Dietrich Genscher, have depended on one an- 
other for the success of their unification dream. If Kohl played 
the hearty salesman for German unity, Genscher was the quiet 
strategist. For years the elf-faced minister bas been arguing 
that Mikhail Gorbachev truly wants peace and that the West 
| should seize this moment to end the division of Europe. 

| Genscher's roots help explain his passion for unification. 
| Born in Halle in 1927, Genscher was drafted into Hitler's mili- 
| tary at age 15 and manned the radar for antiaircraft guns; af- 
i ter the war his hometown became a part of East Germany, and 
|| in 1952 he fled to West Germany. Since the early 1970s, when 
| travel restrictions between East and West Germany were 
eased, he has regularly made visits to Halle, keeping in touch 
with friends and family as well as with the mood in the East. 
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Genscher and Baker trade secrets: these days, Just like old pals 


Ji | Genscher: The Man Who Shares the Glory 
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Genscher’s clout comes from his longtime leadership of central 


the Free Democratic Party, without whose support Kohl's 
Christian Democrats could not stay in power. He first came to 
the Foreign Ministry’s top job in 1974 as the coalition partner 
of Helmut Schmidt's Social Democratic Party. But in 1982 he 
broke ranks with Schmidt over economic policy, making i 
possible for Kohl to become Chancellor. In return, Genscher 
got to keep his post. In early 1987 Genscher became the fist 
major Western diplomat to urge that Gorbachev be taken 4 
his word,” a position that put him at odds not only with Kohl 
but also with the Reagan Administration. Last year Genscher 
persuaded a reluctant Kohl to back him in blocking NAE 
plans to replace aging American Lance missiles in West 02 
many with new weapons whose targets were to include a 
Germany. Bonn’s attitude angered Washington and thr 
ened to rupture NATO, but Genscher stood firm. 

Today the Lance flap is long forgotten an 
renegade view of the Soviets, once derided by hi 
ing “soft” on communism, has proved visionary. 
Foreign Minister’s rewards has been a vastly imp 
tionship with his U.S. counterpart, James БК now 20 
two men sparred testily over the Lance affair, ee prain 
like old pals. Both are workaholics, lawyers by traim i [ошай 
and pragmatic; when together, they cut throug vith Bake" 
blather with hyperspeed. “Genscher loves to play Yers mind 
says a German diplomat. “He understands how 
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Bringing Kohl Down to Earth 


Ы elmut Kohl deserves credit for what is happening in Germany, but not quite as 

much as his occasionally bumptious demeanor suggests. He’s in some danger 
of becoming the ubiquitous dirigible of the international diplomatic circuit, soaring 
above everyone from Houston to Zheleznovodsk, inflated with the self-satisfaction 
ofa politician ona roll. He is that, of course, but he ought to be more. And less. The 
world is watching not because Kohl is leading his Christian Democratic Union into 
an election later this year but because his country is triumphing over two of the 
great curses of this century, fascism and communism. He would do well to convey 
less of a sense of politics and more of a sense of history. 

Now that it is ending, the postwar division of Germany can be seen for what it 
always was—an unnatural act and, almost inevitably, a temporary condition. Nazi 
war criminals could be hanged, but their nation could not be permanently drawn 
and quartered. The zones occupied by the Western Allies merged, naturally, into 
the Federal Republic within five years. East Germany was always a rump state, un- 
naturally dependent on an ideology and a reign of fear, both imposed by Moscow. 

The beginning of the end came last October, when Mikhail Gorbachev visited 
East Berlin and announced, almost in so many words, that Erich Honecker was on 
his own. For a Soviet puppet, that means the end. The juggernaut of unification was 
under way. Kohl found him- 
self in the drivers seat 
largely ex officio: he hap- 
pened to be the Chancellor 
of West Germany when the 
Soviet Union let East Ger- 
many go, which meant let- 
ting it come home. 

In the months since, 
Kohl, along with the skilled 
and dogged Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher, has made some 
perspicacious moves, such 
as his detailed and reason- 
able plan for confederation 
in November. But he scared 
and angered his Eastern 
neighbors by letting them 
think he was leaving open 
the possibility that a unified 
Germany might press re- 
vanchist claims on parts of Poland. His retreat on the issue this spring was an occa- 
sion more for relief than for congratulation. 

It would do Kohl no harm to acknowledge a debt to a courageous and contro- 
versial predecessor. In 1969 Willy Brandt launched his Ostpolitik of reconciliation 
and rapprochement with the East. It was the first major sustained breakthrough of 
the cold war in Europe. Brandt went a long way toward allaying Soviet fears by 
signing a renunciation-of-force treaty with Moscow. He propitiated many of Ger- 
many's other former enemies by dropping to his knees in front ofa memorial to the 
victims of the Warsaw ghetto. Most important, Brandt formally recognized the 
German Democratic Republic. He was criticized at the time for granting legitimacy 
to a cruel and dictatorial regime, but the long-term strategic effect turned out to be 
the opposite: ending the G.D.R.’s isolation increased its susceptibility to the gravi- 
tational pull of the West and hastened the day of unification. à 

U.S. officials used to grumble that Ostpolitik was a parochial policy that allowed. 
the Soviets to cut separate deals with Bonn, drive a wedge into NATO and nudge the 
Federal Republic toward neutralism. When Brandt fell in 1974, more than one 
champagne bottle popped open in Washington. 

Before the East German elections earlier this year, Brandt was astump speaker 
and nostalgia figure at campaign rallies. His Social Democrats lost because the 
people of the G.D.R. have had their fill of anything that even sounds socialist. But 
they still owe much to the author of Ostpolitik. What Willy Brandt did two decades 
ago helped make it possible for them to elect a unity Chancellor this vear. п 
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t Berlin: the changes are good and bad, sometimes even ugly 


Speeding over the Bumps 


By JAMES O. JACKSON BERLIN 


For all their Two-plus- 
Four talks and break- 
through agreements on 
the future of Germany, 
political leaders are still 
running behind events. More quickly than 
anyone could have imagined, East Germa- 
ny is being absorbed in the Western market 
economy. From travel-agency offers in 
Frankfurt-on-the-Oder to used-car lots 
filled with Western automobiles in Plauen, 
the deutsche mark life has arrived. The 
changes are good and bad, sometimes even 
ugly, but East Germany, once Erich Hon- 
ecker's drab land of barracks communism, 
will never be the same. 

The old frontier posts, abandoned, are 
being dismantled; police and customs offi- 
cials have disappeared, and not even a 
speed bump slows traffic between the two 
Germanys. The Berlin Wall is all but gone, 
its absence a daily wonder. Most of the 108 

streets blocked off in the city in 1961 have 
been reopened, all guards and controls re- 
moved. A drive along the old Wall trace is 
a journey in discovery: neighborhoods re- 
joined, old acquaintances renewed. Chil- 
dren frolic among the abandoned guard 
towers of the former death strip, the resi- 
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dent rabbits scampering for cover—the 
only victims of unification. Traffic jams 
- CC-0. In Public Domain. 
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In East Germany the customer may now be king, but the adjustments are formidabk 
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Entering a brave new world of consumerism: prospective buyers inspecta саш 


form at former crossing points, while new 
openings just blocks away go unused. Oc- 
casionally, a confused motorist stops, pass- 
port in hand, waiting for border guards to 
emerge from buildings that are locked and 
shuttered forever. Old habits die hard. 
“We are already unified,” says Klaus 
Hartzel, spokesman for the East Berlin 
municipality. “And,” he sighs, “we already 
have all the problems that go with it.” They 
include stop-and-go traffic, a rising crime 
rate, high food prices, mass layoffs and an 
alarming influx of squatters, 
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„К a ought off so smoothly and 
Pacis Was Шу anyone noticed. In the 
д EN 1, thousands of West Ger- 
rolled through the frontier 
any military convoys, ferry- 
most East Germans had only 
Used-car lots sprang up in 
ns and along country roads hard- 
ү since the end of World War II 
нагр over and over again. 
Beneath the dash and glitter of the 
A commercial invasion not all is 
T. Germans, for one, are turning 
Joe hard sells. Despite rosebuds and 
E. calesclerks, they pinch their pfen- 
E They are overwhelmed by choices 
available before. “Too much, too 
hi" an old woman muttered after 
[ins from a suddenly well-stocked de- 
ent store in Erfurt. The only luxury 
are indulging in so far is a trip to the 
something denied most of them dur- 
ears of communism. The internal 
business, by contrast, is suffering. 
Jis along the Baltic seashore are 
because East Germans are vaca- 
broad; West Germans are not at- 
dby the relatively spartan accommo- 
fins available. 
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g s. And there 
are plenty of accidents—tiny plastic Tra- 
bants traveling at their full-bore 100 K.p.h. 
are no match for the thousands of Western 
cars and trucks thundering past at much 
higher speeds. Road deaths in the East 
rose 60% in the first six months of 1990 
claiming 1,078 souls. 
"One of our big problems is law en- 
forcement," says East Berlin's Hartzel. 
“With the old regime gone, people seem to 
feel they don’t have to obey the laws any- 
more, not even the speed limits.” Crime is 
surging: burglaries up 66%, muggings 
nearly 10046 and fraud— practiced on gull- 
ible East Germans —out of control. “The 
police were there to take care of aggression 
against the state, and now they don't inter- 
fere when people commit aggression 
against each other," says Hartzel. 


art of the problem is a lack of laws. 

The communist regime never en- 

acted legislation against certain 
kinds of social misconduct. For example, 
West German advertising trucks equipped 
with monstrous boom boxes are cruising 
East German towns blaring rock music in- 
terspersed with advertising blurbs for such 
attractions as a tractor pull, of all things—a 
disturbance West Germans would never 
tolerate on their own streets. A policeman 
on Spandauer Strasse merely shrugged last 
week when an indignant citizen called his 
attention to a passing sound truck. “It’s not 
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illegal,” the officer said. “Nowadays, all 
that is not prohibited is permitted.” 

Other imports are equally unwelcome. 
Squatters, sensing a rent-free opportunity, 
are pouring into East Berlin. “We have 
75,000 vacant apartments here, mostly be- 
cause they are run down and not really habit- 
able,” says Hartzel. “Now squatters are mov- 
ing in, not only from West Berlin but from 
Amsterdam and all over Europe.’ 

The greatest resentment, however, 
comes from the West German takeover of a 
captive market. Western merchandisers 


inan East Berl 


have written exclusive supply contracts with 
East German managers that prohibit them 
from selling things made in the G.D:R. “It’s 
a real scandal,” says Hartzel. “The Western 
chains are trying to control the market and 
drive up the prices. So the food prices here, 
where the average salary is 1,000 marks a 
month, are higher than in West Berlin, 
where the average is 2,300 marks. That just 
isn’t right.” 

In the end, the merchandisers them- 
selves may have to pay for rapacity. “I am 
no economist, but it is obvious to me that if 
the West merely treats East Germany as a 
market to unload goods, there will come a 
collapse that will drive down the deutsche 
mark, and they will pay,” says Ingrid 
Stahmer, West Berlin's deputy mayor in 
charge of housing and social services. 
“There has to be investment. We must put 
money in, not just take it out.” 

One reason for Eastern docility in the 
face of aggressive Western sales forces is 
40 years of communism. “It is hard to 
imagine what the central command system 
did to people," says Stahmer. “Тоо many 
of them just sit and wait for instructions. 
They lack initiative and judgment. It’s a 
crash course, but they are learning fast.” 

One notably fast learner is Hartmut Is- 
sel, 19, deputy manager of the retail outlet 
of East Berlin’s Cityback Bakery. Formerly 
part of a huge government-owned com- 
bine, the bakery has become a private cor- 
poration but is near collapse because al- 
most all its former customers are locked 
into exclusive deals with Western suppli- 
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ers. At one point, production fell from 
50,000 loaves of bread a day to fewer than 
15,000. “But our bread is just as good, and 
it’s cheaper, so we opened our own shop 
here in the factory," says newly minted 
free-marketeer Issel. Customers have been 
flocking in for bread that costs 30% less 
than in the West. Issel says the bakery is 
planning to open nine more outlets in the 
city. And he wants more. “We're going af- 
ter contacts with small bakery counters in 
the West," he says. “We have to compete 


now, If we don't, we lose our jobs." н 
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A Kremlin nightmare: the 
Ukraine seeks sovereignty 
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4 love my flag," says Ukrainian patriot 
Orest Kaledin. He really means it. 
On a stroll through Lvov (pop. 860,000), 
| the largest city in the Western Ukraine, 
the biologist turned flagmaker points to 
ub five new yellow-and-blue national ban- 
ҮЙ ners flapping from the town hall. They 
are his and his wife’s handiwork, says Ka- 
ledin with pride. He dreams of designing 
uniforms and ensigns for a revived 
Ukrainian army. Pointing out a friend 
on the street—a scrawny person of decid- 
| edly unmilitary bearing—he explains 
| confidentially that the young man is des- 
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tined to become “one of our generals." 

Flags are one thing. But an indepen- 
dent Ukraine with its own soldiers? The 
idea may not be so farfetched: in Kiev last 
week the parliament overwhelmingly 
passed a declaration of sovereignty. Stop- 
ping short of proclaiming full indepen- 
dence, the document insists that the repub- 
lic's laws take precedence over Moscow's 
rule. Furthermore, the decree envisions a 
neutral, nuclear-free Ukraine with its own 
army and currency. Even the large bloc of 
Communist parliamentary deputies joined 
nationalists in pressing for a fundamental 
change in relations with Moscow. 

Though the declaration leaves open 


The Party Man from Kiev 


nyone for a game of musical chairs? Shortly after Vladi- 

mir Ivashko, 58, was elected chairman of the Ukrainian 

parliament last month, he stepped down as first secretary of 

the republic's Communist Party. Then, two weeks ago, he 

abruptly resigned from his post in Kiev and won the key job of 
deputy to General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev. 

Ivashko has been described in the unofficial 


flags flutter above a rally of coal miners 


of the inevitable. Interviewed in his Kiev office sho 
he took up his new job, Ivashko insisted that 
people are masters of their own land." But comp 
tion from the union, he said, was “not politically, eco 
ly, socially or culturally feasible" for the Ukraine. 
Betraying his training as an economist, M E 
bell curve on a piece of paper and insisted that Ukr d “people 
tremists on the right and left ends—whom he terme 
made of reinforced concrete” —are small in nu 
„ possible to satisfy. But what happens litical triangle 
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country’s 14 other republics in оте 
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Ukrainian press as looking more like “а balding ac- 
countant in a collective farm than a man who man- 
ages people's destinies"—but appearances are ob- 
viously deceiving. When Ukrainian party boss 
Vladimir Shcherbitsky, a Brezhnev-era holdover, 
refused to be dislodged from his post, Moscow 
eased Ivashko, an ethnic Ukrainian, into the job of 
second secretary in 1988. Within a year Ivashko had 
ed Shcherbitsky. 

E has prospered by carefully treading the 
centrist path and, like Gorbachev, making the best 
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| communist control. Youths in blue 
inst “dle in smoke-filled corridors with 
VIE паа representatives in peasant 
3 И cussing plans to purge Lvov of 
29 propaganda posters and street 
E are, in the words of one deputy, 
cagemarks of Soviet power.” Busts of Le- 
sand Marx in two wall niches have al- 
been replaced —by vases. и 
orried about the radical shift in the 
xem half of the republic, authorities 
Kiev tried to wrest control of the po- 
„ transportation, communication and 
en veterinary services from local mu- 
mies on the eve of the elections. 
w has not cowed Lvov's new city 
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The revolt has been further fueled by 
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Before the fall: in 1949 mourners filed past Dimitrov's body 


The Ash Heap of History 


О fascism and the founder of communist 
Bulgaria, but in the end, past glory did not 
save Georgi Dimitrov from the ash heap of 
history. One morning last week in the early 
hours, Dimitrov’s embalmed body was re- 
moved from the mausoleum in Sofia’s 
main square where it had been on public 
display since his death in 1949. The body 
was then cremated in a ceremony attended 
by only a few relatives; the ashes were to be 
buried beside the grave of his mother. 

The fate of Dimitrov’s corpse had been 
hotly debated ever since the fall of dictator 
Todor Zhivkov last November. The Bul- 
garian Socialist Party, formerly the Com- 
munists, set up a commission to investigate 
the matter and concluded in June that the 
remains should be buried. The cremation, 
ordered by the commission, was carried 
out against the wishes of a few old conser- 
vatives and out of the sight of demonstra- 
tors who had camped outside the mausole- 
um for the past week, protesting that a 
leader reviled by many as a Stalinist was 
still being honored. Among their posters 
was one depicting a sphinx with the words 
BULGARIA IS NO ANCIENT EGYPT. The day 
after the cremation, the honor guard that 
had always been posted 
outside the mausoleum was 
not in evidence, and only a 
few policemen were on 
hand to shoo away the 
curious. 

Dimitrov was one of a 
number of communist lead- 
ers, including Lenin, Mao 
Zedong and Ho Chi Minh, 
whose remains lie in state in 
mausoleums. With democ- 
racy on the march in much 
of the formerly communist 
world, some wondered how 


long it would be before the 


nce he was revered as a fighter against | 


Deposed dictator Zhivkov 
An accounting is in order. 


Adoration is no longer appropriate for a former communist star 


corpses still on display, not to mention 
their legacies, might also go up in smoke. 
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Perhaps hoping to avoid such ignomi- | 


ny, the 78-year-old Zhivkov, who ruled 


Bulgaria for 35 years, agreed to appear | 
before Parliament, possibly this week, to | 


face charges of corruption, abuse of power | 


and inciting racial hatred. If he follows 
through, he will become the first East bloc 
leader to make a public accounting of his 
actions in office. That would be a victory 
for the crowd of 500 protesters who built a 
tent city in the shadow of the presidential 
building and demanded a thorough ac- 
counting of crimes committed during the 
Zhivkov era. The demonstrators have ap- 
plied steady pressure, holding a number of 
peaceful rallies and calling for authorities 
to set a trial date soon for Zhivkov, who 
has been held under house arrest in a villa 
on the outskirts of Sofia. ' 

Not everyone will be happy to see him 


come clean. The Communist Party | 
changed its name to the Socialist Party | 


and won a majority of seats in Parliament 


last month, and many of Zhivkov’s Old | 


Guard associates are members of the 


legislature. His testimony is expected to | 
implicate several current Socialist Par- | 


ty leaders in misdeeds 
committed during his rule. 
Zhivkov has said he will 
not appear before Parlia- 
ment until after it elects 
à new President, perhaps 
this week. The fallen dicta- 
tor's granddaughter Ev- 
genia was quoted in a local 
magazine as saying that 
she worried for his safety. 
Said she: "I am afraid that 
something bad might hap- 
pen to him and that in this 
way he might lose his 
chance to speak." 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


White Threat 


At least 46 groups are nervous 
about De Klerk’s reforms 


iet Rudolph’s war of white liberation 

began over Easter when he claimed 
responsibility for stealing a carload of guns 
from South African air force headquarters, 
then went underground to organize a small 
group of commandos. Security officials put 
a $20,000 price on his head and pleaded 
publicly with Rudolph, a former policeman 
and ex-member of the Pretoria city coun- 
cil, to give himself up. 

Nicknamed Piet Skiet (Afrikaans for 
Piet-Shoot) because he is reputedly so 
trigger-happy, Rudolph has not only elud- 
ed the authorities for more than three 
months but also taunted the government 
with brazen communiqués and vowed to 
overthrow President FW. de Klerk. 

His exploits are only adding to the 
government's frustration with right-wing 
| whites opposed to De Klerk’s moves to- 
ward racial equality. While ultra-right 
groups probably speak for only 5% to 10% 
| of the country’s 5 million whites, they are 
becoming increasingly militant and threat- 
| ening. They are blamed by police for a ter- 
rorist campaign that began in the Johan- 
nesburg area last month and has so far left 
two people dead and about 50 wounded. 

All told, there are at least 46 right-wing 
parties, paramilitary groups, cultural orga- 
nizations, trade unions, women’s move- 
ments and churches that are known to be 
nervous about De Klerk’s reforms. All de- 
mand the right of whites to govern 
themselves. 

What worries many South Africans is 
signs that the armed forces and the police 
| may be honeycombed with right-wing mili- 
tants. In his raid on air force headquarters, 
Rudolph was apparently helped by three 
young servicemen. New regulations forbid 
members of the security forces from en- 
gaging in politics. But, claims Robert van 
Tonder, leader of the Boerestaat Party, 
“95% of the police force and the army are 
Afrikaner Boers, so what do you expect 
when there is a fight?” Police officials 
maintain, however, that only a slim minor- 
ity of whites in the security forces harbor 
ultra-rightist views. 

For the time being, a more serious 
threat to peace might arise if some ultra- 
right group or individual carries out a reck- 

less act. An assassination of a prominent 
black leader, for example, could trigger 
widespread unrest in the volatile town- 
ships—and then a government crackdown. 
De Klerk and Nelson Mandela might then 
find themselves bogged down with the old 
South African problem of senseless blood- 
shed rather than discussing the new 
and more hopeful topic of black-white 
reconciliation. —By Scott MacLeod/Pretoria 
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streets: a tent dw 


Living in the 


ISRAEL 


There’s No Place Like Home 


eller tends to th 


As Soviet Jews move in, poor Israelis find themselves squeezed for 
space and establish tent cities at a dozen sites around the country 


elcoming new immigrants is one of 

Israel’s highest priorities, but in 
practical terms the struggling nation has 
never found it easy to absorb them. When 
Soviet Jews began to pour in last Decem- 
ber, experts warned there would not be 
enough apartments to house them. With 
the arrival of nearly 50,000 immigrants so 
far this year, and another 100,000 expected 
in the next five months, the housing crunch 
has come. 

Only it isn’t the newcomers who are 
suffering most. Hundreds of low-salaried 
Israelis, many of them young army veter- 
ans, have been turned out of their homes in 
favor of newcomers who are given a lump- 
sum payment of $11,000 for rent and other 
expenses. Landlords, realizing new immi- 
grants have the cash, double and triple 
prices and require a full year’s payment in 
advance. Poor Israeli families can not com- 
pete. “The landlords prefer the Soviet im- 
migrants,” says Yossi Hurja, 27, who was 
forced to move when his rent was raised 
from $350 to $420 a month. “And we are 
the ones who are being hurt.” 

With nowhere else to go, hundreds of 
evicted Israelis have erected small tent 
cities in a dozen sites around the country. 


| The canvas tents are often furnished with 


little more than mattresses and sleeping 
bags, and toilet facilities are haphazard. 
The squatters’ resentment is increasing 
along with their number. Last week near 
Tel Aviv, 70 of the homeless barricaded 
themselves on a roof, hurled gasoline 
bombs at the street and threatened mass 
suicide until Minister of Housing Ariel 


Sharon promised to listen to their de- 


mands and pay a visit to their tent diy jire effi 

So far, that is about all the government хро a 
has done to ease the crisis. Even before Ж | Last we 
immigrant influx, outdated building meth}. f 
ods and excessive governmental red tx 
had combined to create a housing shor: 
age. It takes nearly 26 months on aver 
to build a new dwelling. An estimat 
80,000 new apartments will be needed 
the end of 1991, yet the government hä 
budgeted only enough money t0 bul 
20,000. In an effort to make up for K 
time, on July 1 Sharon got governs à 
proval for emergency powers to spec y 
construction. pul 

But even a minister known for his 
dozer tactics has been unable to B 
the political infighting and Шр HR 
that have bogged down attempts wie: b 
solution. Last week Sharon dn rule 
by Israel’s Supreme Court, rine ри c 
against his plan to circumven setba 
ment. And he was 


locus О 


dealt another е 


when Minister of Tourism E 
jected a plan to use hotels, H 
and army camps for а р 
Patt complained that such 5 “tee 
ods would help only 500 [к 
7,000 a month who need hous!" 
Soviet immigrants, fo 
aware that the situation | on 
nasty backlash. Says Xs e Ki 
immigrant and adviser pomeles 
“We are worried that the Either " 
lem may create divisions. ai 
going to solve it Of 
unrest, and that cou “БУ 
everyone.” jem 
Reported by Robert Slater 
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| GRAFF CHATEAUGUAY 
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А 


ore than а week, the strip of 
ИП «ations and restaurants 
Hei’ Châteauguay, Quebec 
of Chateauguay, , 
T оо m community across 
jue Be ace River from Montre- 
HS een the nightly gathering 
№ up to 3.000 residents, who 
) Es in anger and curiosity. 
d FE meters away, behind a mili- 
Je blockade, armed Mohawk 
swaited impassively. | 
The Natives had laid out spikes, 
| sof tires, rows of cars and trucks 
41025 of soil and rock at the ap- 
Lii to the Mercier Bridge, a ma- 
-tery for most of Cháteauguay s 
ing citizens as they travel to jobs 
-Montreal. Masked warriors stood 
ihe barricade with automatic ri- 
fs eyeing crowds gathered behind a 
¢ barrier. Among the nightly 
nds were rowdies who grappled 
larly with police and shouted 
pithets at the Natives; several 
e effigies were hung from a 
post and burned. 
lastweek the Mercier Bridge was 
‘locus of a standoff between the 


i 
! 


ed for 
її 


ofore the 
1g meth- 


Rowdies set fire toa Native effigy 


ty 
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a doff on the St. Lawrence 


| gka land dispute leads to a confrontation outside Montreal 
‘Ite 


chief of the 7,000-member Kahnawake re- 
serve, later read a unanimous resolution 
calling for “‘nation-to-nation relation- 
ships” between Canada and its Native peo- 
ples. 


The chiefs called on the world to 
impose economic sanctions against 
CaNada to protest its treatment of 
aboriginal peoples. 

The main impetus among the 
Mohawks for armed resistance 
comes from a group called the War- 
riors Society, an organization that 
claims hundreds of members. The 
Warriors invoke the principle of 
armed self-defense, while others 
consider them to be mercenaries 
fighting for crasser motives. Mem- 
bers of the group have taken the 
side of pro-gambling forces in vio- 
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on the Akwesasne Mohawk reserve, 
which straddles the borders of New 
York State, Quebec and Ontario. A 
Warrior spokesman told the Toron- 
to Star last week that the men on the 


cades include Vietnam veterans and 


border trade in 


cigarettes. 


the barricades are dismantled, she 


avks and the governments of 
cand Canada over the volatile 
; | cf Native land rights. What began asa 
[over a golf course near the village of 
X km west of Montreal, had become a 
ii tofnerves and guns that had already cost 
| ofa provincial policeman. 

A crisis grew in scope last week as 
nf. leaders across Canada declared 
solidarity with the Quebec Mohawks. 
ish Columbia and Manitoba other 
° 80ups erected roadblocks in sym- 
Mule ernment of Prime Minister 
{ vis Tae was trying desperately to 
ba 10 fray, declaring that the 
ч "hine qune roadways was a matter 

pa Cina E! But just in case, Roy- 
men a Ounted Police joined Que- 

The ae the Chateauguay blockade. 
Ti зв have shown no sign of 
Jn de Since March 11, when Na- 
y td a road Satake reserve at Oka 
| or i M reaction to a plan by 
It muere to expand a nine- 
Onto land claimed by the 

| es Say the 22 hectares 
t ШҮН ntain sacred burial ground. 
MN yp ted into a Pitched battle on 
Osta n Ouellette ordered Quebec 
awn raid on the Mohawk 
8 Fs à hasty retreat when 
rom the Mohawk posi- 
arcel Lemay, 31, of the 
Police was fatally shot 
the same day, Mohawks 


1 
“К 


A war of nerves and guns with one fatality. 
ò J v 


on the Kahnawake reserve near Cháteau- 
guay occupied the Mercier Bridge to pro- 
test the Oka battle. Their action added at 
least an hour to the journey of Cháteau- 
guay commuters, who had to find other 
routes to work. 4 

No shots have been fired since July 11, 
but the impasse appeared to deepen last 
week. About 100 Native chiefs from across 
Canada arrived at Kahnawake for an 
emergency meeting. Joe Norton, grand 
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| from ready to lay down their arms, and 


| were calling for the armed forces to inter- 


said, the golf-course expansion must 
be abandoned and the contested land 


granted the Mohawks in perpetuity. All | 


police and standby military forces must be 
withdrawn, and for 48 hours after the bar- 
tiers come down the Mohawks must be al- 
lowed to leave the area without question- 
ing or searches by police. Any criminal 
charges, as well as the Mohawks’ land | 
claims, should be put before the World | 
Court in the Hague rather than any court 
in Canada, Gabriel said. Her reasoning: 
“We do not consider ourselves citizens 
of Canada." | 

With the federal government balking at 
negotiations under pressure, there ap- | 
peared to be little hope for a timely resolu- | 
tion of the crisis. Quebec Native Affairs 
Minister John Ciaccia urged the Mulroney 
government to purchase the contested 
Oka plot and transfer title to the Natives. 
Federal Minister for Indian Affairs Tom 
Siddon said he would do so—but not until 
the blockades came down. 

At week's end, the Indians looked far 


some frustrated residents of Chateauguay 


vene. The government is unlikely to com- 
ply. “This is an upset and mixed-up com- 
munity,” said Lue Leclair, a locomotive 
engineer. “We're being punished for a situ- 
ation we have nothing to do with.” The at- 


lent conflicts over casino operations | 


Kahnawake and Kanesatake barri- | 


former U.S. Marines, who are “well | 
paid” from profits earned in cross- | 
contraband | 


Ellen Gabriel, chief negotiator | 
for about 1,500 Mohawks on the | 
Kanesatake reserve at Oka, aired a | 
stiff list of demands last week. Before | 


mosphere in Chateauguay could remain 
poisoned for quite some time to come. m 


Armed Mohawk stands guard at roadblock 
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Power lines cross the skyline of Sao Paulo, one of the fastest-growing cities in the Americas ~ 
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BRAZIL 


Can He Save His Country? 


GUNTER BEER —IMPACT VISUALS 


By MICHAEL S. SERRILL BRASILIA 
former U.S. ambassador to Brazil 
compares him to Franklin Delano 


A Roosevelt. The daily Fólha de Sao 
Paulo evokes a more unflattering image: 
Benito Mussolini. A senior Western diplo- 
mat in Brasilia calls him “brilliant.” One of 
Brazil’s foremost economists describes 
him as a “madman” with dictatorial 
tendencies. 

The object of such widely differing as- 
sessments is Fernando Collor de Mello, 40, 
Brazil's charismatic—and controversial— 
President of four months. Mere mention of 
his name can trigger a stream of adjectives 
from various political viewpoints. Auda- 
cious. Vain. Authoritarian. Self-confident. 
Arrogant. Even George Bush has joined 


American nation as has no other Brazilian 
chief executive in decades—or perhaps 
ever. 

The youngest President in Brazil's his- 
tory, Collor has seized the economy by the 
throat in a campaign to “obliterate” infla- 
tion; cut back a bloated, inefficient govern- 
ment; and halt the destructian of the coun- 
try’s proudest resource, the Amazon rain 
forest. In the process, he has alienated 
much of the middle class and stunned Big 
Labor and Big Business. 

“Collor has given us hope," says Jório 
Dauster, a Brazilian diplomat. *During the 
decade of the '80s, we lost this most pre- 
cious asset.” Others are less generous. “He 
takes an authoritarian approach to every- 
thing he does," says Herbert de Souza, who 
runs a left-wing think tank in Rio de Janei- 
ro. "He's like a doctor who tells us he's go- 


Fernando Collor de Mello tries the most radical reform ever 


managed to club down from a 73% mont 
ly rate in February to a 3.29% putt ^ 
April, is back to monthly double He 4 
economic cooldown prompted a 
“shock” anti-inflation program к 
on March 16 is threatening 1o ami 
major recession. Most холоде i 
fractious Congress has appro". , 
wage-indexation program, P 
ries would be adjusted upw | 
making the anti-inflation git 
more difficult. The President. 

National Reconstruction Par 

handful of congressional sea: 
ised to veto the bill. j m inte 

Collor stresses his long 
to move Brazil from the 1. 


World. Only a free mate © 
eaner bureauc 
bout. 


at m] 
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as 00) 4 


the game; he calls the Brazilian the Indiana БШ ы: 

Jones of South America—a reference to | ing to cause us the maximum pain and suf- | lation of 150 ei Jands. 2 

Collor’s propensity for political risk taking | fering, but it's for our own good.” forests, rich n ed petroleum? 

and his appetite for daring sports. Collor describes his goal in a phrase | deposits © дик potential! ; s 
A macho figure in a macho culture, | borrowed from the Spanish conquistador | erals, Brazil has t E th with? Es 

Brazil’s President faces an intimidating | Hernán Cortés: “To win—or to win." But | off as any nation t $350 pillion m | 
k—and has set about it with characteris- | he is a long way from creating O Brasil | mestic product of jt is alre? a Д 

ms 31 Since taking office on | Novo, the new Brazil he promised in his | exports of $34 billion: . Amer 

E O presidential campaign. Inflation, which he | developed nation n La Lin 


March 15, Collor has shaken up the South 
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mee Going where it is. 
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Singapore. 
South Africa | 
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Sweden 
Switzerland 
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| Turkey 
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Calculating your risk is not a 
job for office-bound clerks. 
Our Allianz experts prefer to 
do their sums on site. 

For 100 years comprehen- 
sive technical and financial 


resources have made Allianz a 
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proven partner for business. 
Chance has played no role in 
making us the leader in the 
demanding European market. 
Nowadays, Allianz insures 
major industrial and technical 


projects all over the world. 
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SWIMMING IN 


PAMUKKALE WAS pr. 
QUEATHED TO ROME IN 13зв.с 
BY THE LAST KING or PERGA. 
MUM. TODAY, YOU CAN STILL SIT 
AT THE ANCIENT THEATRE AND 
IMAGINE ROMANS ACTING 
A PLAY BY SENECA. OR TAKE 
A PLUNGE IN THE MAGIC POOL of 
HISTORY NEARBY. THERMAL wa. 
TERS THAT NATURE KEEps 
WARM AT 35 °C WILL GIVE You ГОТ 
A CRYSTAL CLEAR LOOK AT THE spi 
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OUR “DISCOVER TURKEY” 
PROGRAM WITH 3 DOMESTIC 
STOPOVERS FOR $119 AND 5 
STOPOVERS FOR $189 IS THE 
BEST WAY TO DISCOVER MORE OF 
THE WONDERS OF TURKEY. THE 


ONLY LAND WHERE PHRASES 
LIKE *SWIMMING IN HISTORY" 
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д 2 another, i 
ДЇ the gap that separates the 
an ven of 10 Brazilians live in 
VA ue. 5° poor crowd into favelas, 
The Ea live on the edge of 
E ns the campaign, Collor 
UA slum dwellers a better-lot, 


says his first gift to them will be 
atte $4) 


flation. А ' 
om sovernment got into Its current 


үй р chronic overspending. In the 
ae military rulers borrowed 
„praz! Western banks to cope with 
QU oleum prices and to fuel an 
| oF dustrial expansion. Infrastruc- 
d ds, ports, hospitals— deteriorat- 
in By the time Collor took office, 
et addled with a $25 billion do- 
d deficit and a $115 billion foreign 
; Interest payments to foreign com- 
4j banks were stopped last July. 
(Я loomed as the economy zoomed 
snperinflation, with prices rising at a 
fí more than 80% a month, or more 
}.,100,000% annually. 

(olor applied his monetary shock the 
«dier his inauguration, unveiling a re- 
ıxheme that a Bank of Boston report 
kithe most severe program of eco- 
eestabilization ever imposed in a Latin 
шап country, or perhaps in any coun- 
} lts main provisions froze for 18 
hs the majority of all financial assets, 
ing all savings in excess of the equiv- 
Hof about $1,200. Millions of Brazil- 
were affected, since а common hedge 
P3 hyperinflation was the so-called 
faight savings account, which paid as 
163% interest daily. Collor's action 
| out 80% of the currency in circula- 
| some $85 billion, out of play, 
З) halted most business activity— 
led inflation to near zero. The 
cM Was replaced by the cruzeiro, 
| E currency in as many years. 
Pw i m announced the immediate 
[ere o dozen state agencies and 
iis RS re State-owned indus- 
LN to 360,000 public employ- 
їй cid oct imports and im- 
tahle was C igher taxes. Equally 
anis ollor's abrupt reversal of 
Мааз 5 8Yernment policy that saw 
у] asin Principally as a source 
р qu duets and a locale for devel 
‘Calor declare or develop- 
to sto e that he would work 
her A the burning of the forest 
in the pee ers: To enforce his 
[чү ident chose Brazil’s fore- 
Nas Rl activist, José Lutzen- 
um. Special Secretary for the 
x Ae ] 
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A homeless family on the beachat Copacabana 
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ide that highly industrialized 
alongs! desperately poor 


Big Obstacles 


Police search in Rocinha, a favela 


de Mello’s scheme in effect brought to an 
end one of the world’s biggest experiments 
in hothouse industrialization. Brazil’s eco- 
nomic “miracle” had flourished behind 
high tariff and import-quota walls, with du- 
ties ranging up to 105% and imports of 
1,200 goods prohibited outright. - 

Still to be tackled is the thorny issue of 
foreign debt. Since Brazil stopped pay- 
ments, arrears of $7 billion have accumu- 
lated. Creditors are growing increasingly 
irritated. Central Bank President Ibrahim 
Eris argues that the total debt must be 
drastically reduced through negotiation. 

Collor and his team admit to having 
made mistakes in their first four months. 
The asset freeze may be one. When the 
President first announced the program, it 
gained public approval because it was seen 
as a slap at the rich; after all, as he pointed 
out, nine of 10 Brazilian depositors had 
less than $1,200 in the bank. Even when it 
became apparent that the freeze would 
lead to business paralysis and cause hun- 
dreds of thousands of at least temporary 
layoffs, both the public and Congress 


cked the plan. : і 
EM Collor's relatively inexperienced 


- Guru 
TIME, JULY 30.1 


W Crime and drug trafficking are rampant in Brazil's 
big cities, and law enforcement seems powerless to 
Stop them. A wave of kidnapping has hit Rio, with 
criminals demanding millions in ransom. In São Paulo 
six people were massacred in gunfights last week. 


W Inflation is raising its head again after a 

two-month hiatus. Price hikes tripled to a rate of 
11.7% a month between April and June. Economists are 
predicting that the nation's сор will decline 5% for the 
year. 


W The government has run out of money for basic 
needs such as hospitals, schools and ports, in large 
measure because of previous spending on grandiose 
projects. Many highways are virtually impassable, and 
the telephone system is rapidly deteriorating. 


technocrats stumbled. Cardoso de Mello, į 
36, and Eris, 44, tried to ward off recession 
by creating channels through which many 
businesses and individuals could recover 
frozen funds. Companies were allowed to 
trade impounded cruzados for negotiable | 
cruzeiros by using them to pay taxes and 
debts; savvy businessmen soon freed up 
most of their frozen money, sometimes by 
creating phony tax liabilities and loans. 
The government made exceptions for retir- 
ees, unemployed workers and people 
needing emergency medical treatment. By | 
mid-May more than half the frozen funds | 
were back in circulation. The remainder 
belonged to increasingly upset middle- 
class Brazilians who would not get access 
to their money until September 1991. 

“The feeling was that they [Collor and 
his government] did something very dra- 
matic,” says economist Edmar Bacha of 
Rio’s Pontifical Catholic University, “and 
then they simply blew it off through bad 
management. That gave the impression 
that the rich got away with it again.” 

Equally important, the meltdown of 
the impounding program rekindled infla- 
tion, which tripled to 11.7% on a monthly 


World 


basis between April and June. That set off 
new price hikes, which in turn led to de- 
mands by workers for salary increases and 
wage indexation. 

Collor has run into other problems. 
The Central Union of Workers, a group 
representing many government employ- 
ees, has threatened work stoppages to 
block his privatization plan for state- 
owned industries. Collor’s plan to furlough 
bureaucrats has run into a legal hurdle: a 
provision of the 1988 constitution that 
gives lifetime employment guarantees to 
all civil servants with five years’ tenure. 


law by putting employees on “reserve” sta- 
tus and reducing their pay, but that effort 
has been stifled by the Supreme Court. 


As the public assessment of his efforts 
fluctuates, Collor strives to keep his per- 
sonal popularity high with feats of derring- | 
do. Every weekend he can be seen partici- | 
pating in various sports, from karate (he 
has a black belt) to motorcycle riding to pi- 
loting an ultra-light aircraft. 

Collor’s assumption of the presidency 
was a spectacular feat in itself. The only na- 
tional office he had previously held was 
that of federal Deputy, for four years. Still, 
he is an experienced politician, a member 
of a family that has figured prominently in 
the affairs of Alagoas, a relatively small 
The President has tried to circumvent the | (pop. 2.3 million) and poverty-stricken 
state. His grandfather was Labor Minister 
under the dictator Getulio Vargas in the 
1930s. His father, a senator, made history 


in 1963 when he drew 
floor and shot at 
another legislato 
fire. The Preside 
urban real estat 
glomerate that j 
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Collor’s politica] Career b 
when his family arranged for 
government to appoint him 
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Fighting — 
All Sorts of 
Tigers 


President FERNANDO COLLOR 

DE MELLO vows to subdue the persistent 
inflation and stifling bureaucracy that have 
hamstrung his predecessors and looks ahead 
to George Bush’s visit 


By MICHAEL S. SERRILL 


Q. What are you trying to achieve with your radical plan of 
reform? 

A. When we started out, we had to decide whether once and 
for all we would adopt a stance that would clearly show Bra- 
zil’s desire to become a member of the First World. We de- 
tailed a program that would lead irreversibly to real changes 
in the economy, to free enterprise and to the integration of 
Brazil into the extraordinary new world that we see arising 
around us. My [election] opponent talked about enlarging 
the role of the state and socializing the means of production. 
This is obviously the worst path for the country, and for the 
world, at this moment. 


Q. Your program of freezing financial assets put a damper on 
hyperinflation. But prices are rising again. You have said you had 
only one bullet with which to shoot the tiger of inflation. What if it 
misses? 
A. The tiger is mortally wounded, but it still thrashes around 
and resists. I committed myself to reduce inflation to an ab- 
solute maximum of 1046 [per month] within 100 days, and 
this was achieved. I have also promised that within a period 


of 18 months inflation will be no higher th 
But our economy in many areas is still con 
tion from the past. 


an 3% Per month, 
taminated by ig. 


Q. What about the Supreme Court decision enjoining you fron 
putting government workers on reserve status at lower pay? 

A. We are only now flexing the muscles of our new constitu 
tion, which was passed in October 1988. Many parts of the 
constitution are open to interpretation, and the courts ae 
best suited to make that interpretation. [But] a preliminayy 
decision is not a final decision. | 


О. To control inflation you must also control governmed 
spending. 

A. Our monetary and fiscal policies are being administered 
in an extremely rigid fashion. We have been firing gover 
ment workers, we have been eliminating various governmetl 
agencies, we are privatizing unprofitable state-owned com 
panies. Just recently we managed to remove 200,000 peop? 
from the government rolls. Fifty commissions and agents 
are being liquidated. Privatization is under way at full sel 
For the first time in 12 years we have a budget surplus. | 
what are we doing with this surplus? We are not spending 
we are “sterilizing” it by retiring treasury bonds. 


Q. Where does deregulation stand? 
A. The other day I read that a gas-station ow! 

gas below the official price and that that was raw. We 
under Brazilian law. So we immediately canceled ner 
have a deregulation committee that will deal witha all 
when it is finished there will be competition all ove" j 


ner was offent 
not permis 


m 
E tthe eo? 
Q. Who are your main opponents in this effort to 8€ i 


my under control? p 
A. They are what Mussolini called the corpore employ: 
ized] workers and civil servants on the one ME of capital 
ers on the other. They have created the kin te, THES, 
that only survives through the favors of the ee Ta ME 
groups are battling us, but we are determin oh 
things. We must get to our goal. P 
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ronment and protection of the Amazon rain 
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A. On questions of ecology, we have mā 
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exposure for cutting back 
| (Cm paid bureaucrats, whom 
аи maharajas. He entered 
f t ;idential contest as a dark 
du У ielegenic personality quickly 
J^ yt hls to the top of the polls. His 
ed ed immensely when he 
eine of billionaire Roberto 
Peis Globo television network, 
п source of news for most 
may 


, {he 


5 eputation in some quarters as 


A AI? rs re ook 
Pean у o 5 a arrogant derives in part 
expe esol style. Twice married, he 
is pes 


Я! impatient, volatile and aloof: 
an in үү Д0 ү Brazilian custom of embrac- 
! eres being called by his first 
seems to relish official cere- 


0 
yd disli 
ollor 


where he maintains a stiff-backed, | 


Collor’s workday 
cy. To save time, he 


from his suburban Mansion to Brasília's 
Planalto Palace. He has a personal com- 
puter behind his desk in order to keep 
track of the latest data from his economic 
plan. Ina break with past practice, he has 
done away with daily briefings from mili- 
tary officers and has surrounded himself 
with diplomats. His chief aide is a former 
ambassador named Marcos Coimbra, who 
is also his brother-in-law, 

Up to now, Collor’s populism and bold 
approach to old problems have enabled him 
to set and dominate the political agenda. 
But the increasing unpopularity of his belt- 
tightening measures is fast dissipating his 
| store of political capital and his ability to con- 
trol events in Congress. Much depends on 
| congressional elections in October, when 


is a model of efficien- 
flies in a helicopter 


some analysts expect as many as 70% of the 
current, Sarney-era legislators to be re- 


placed. The question is whether the infusion | 
| of fresh blood will help Collor and his ideas. 


Between now and October, the challenge for 


Collor is to keep his austerity campaign go- | 


ing; despite considerable obstacles, his ad- 


ministration has so far laid off or otherwise | 


removed from the government payroll some 
200,000 public-sector employees—an ac- 
complishment unprecedented in Brazil. 


Collor, says Coimbra, “is the first Bra- | 


zilian President to rise to power without 
any political compromises. He is secure, 
responsible, determined. He may seem too 
good to be true. But I assure you he is good 
enough." Many Brazilians may debate the 
proposition, but all agree that the future 


depends on it. —With reporting by John Maier/ | 


Rio and lan McCluskey/Brasilia 
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A to life. We have nothing to hide and nothing to 
“and с. I$ needed is to have everyone sit around at a 
holes 80 around saying who is responsible for the 
| Sing nd the greenhouse effect. Instead we should be 
"Wy to ap а We can do together. In 1992 we are going to 
* United Nations meeting on the environment 


“On questions of ecology, we have 
made a fundamental commitment 
to life. We have nothing to hide 
and nothing to explain.” 


and development and we are designing a very interesting 
agenda for this meeting. 

We are taking rapid and effective steps to deal with the 
clearing of the Amazon forest, with the burning and with the 
harmful contacts between Indians and whites, particularly 
gold miners. If we get the flu, we take an aspirin, but for the 
Indians a case of the flu can mean death. Malaria and other 
diseases, these are things taken into the Amazon region by 
the whites. 


Q. U.S.-Brazilian relations have improved lately. What is the 
explanation? 

A. The major obstacle in our relations with the U.S. was the 
huge disputes we had in the trade area [concerning Brazil’s 
protection of its domestic industries against imports]. I think 
this was due in part to lack of initiative on the part of the Brazil- 
ian government. I personally did not find any problem in reach- 
ing an understanding with the U.S. At the present time we have 
practically no trade disputes, and those few areas that remain 
are being dealt with. The U.S. has taken Brazil off the list of 
countries that face sanctions against imports. So we have very 
good relations that I hope can become excellent after we deal 
with a few remaining problems, such as technology transfer. 


Q. What is on the agenda for President Bush's scheduled visit 
to Brazil in September? 

A. First, the Bush Plan [for free trade and increased invest- 
ment and lending to Latin America]. When I was President- 
elect, I visited the U.S. and had a chat with President Bush. 
He told me, in a joking fashion, “In a few months I am going 
to announce a very important plan that addresses some of 
your concerns. I can't tell you about it now because Secretary 
[of State James] Baker is sitting next to me, and if I an- 
nounce it now, it will have to be called the Baker Plan II, and 
I want it to be the Bush Plan." I believe the Bush Plan sends 
outa positive signal to Latin America. н 
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Right Turn Ahead? 


A liberal Justice's resignation brings an end to an age of judicial ас} 


| Wis, | 
| Now Bush may try to accelerate the Supreme Court's conservative ne) | 


the landmark decisions on civil liberties | exulted Michael Carv 
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| y SON that he had written or helped shape. His | Department official EH form 

| п era ended last week. With the | departure, which may be followed soon by | dicial candidates for Ro sped Screen; f 
abrupt resignation of Justice | those of the court's two remaining aging | there is anyone who Паја Reaga : 


al : re 
William Brennan, the court that | liberals, could set the stage for a total | Court's judicial iE DR ur 
Chief Justice Earl Warren led | transformation of the high court. It could | is the intellectual leader or Em 


| into an age of liberal judicial activism become a body more skeptical of—if not | court. Some important Me E et [К 

| passed into history. hostile to—abortion rights, affirmative ac- | other way when he is re laced ШТ b 

| As the most influential survivor of that | tion, strict separation between church and At the other end SES olit Le" and é 
panel, Brennan waged a sometimes lonely | state and protection of free speech. trum, alarms sounded Won Ў i 

| fight over the past two decades to stem a That prospect inspired jubilation | tions promised to battle any E nts 


| growing conservative tide in the Supreme | among right-wingers, who immediately be- | to provide the key vote that would 
Court. Using both his intellect and his gre- | gan pressuring George Bush to fill the va- | Roe v. Wade, the 1973 ruling mo 

| garious personality, he tried—not always | cancy with a conservative. “This is a sem- | lished the right to abortion Refer » 
successfully—to slow the steady erosion of | inal event in the return of the rule of law," | the political onslaught by cii 
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After 33 years, a time to move on: sharp prose and 1,200 principled opinions delivered with affection for his colleagues 
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liberal forces that derailed 
I nns effort to elevate Robert 

Re court in 1987, Democratic 
l pies er Craver predicted that 


ination will seem mild com- 


\1 : 
that ern" 
this no ains keen of mind 
yo", Brennan remair ; 
MP ailing. He fainted about three 
tod)! Де waiting to board a plane at 
f ай but revived and went on to 
її д cruise. After his return 
jpa Scan n, however, doctors told him he 
Jing mild stroke and urged him to 
paler ice Brennan took. On Friday 
up ê a hand-delivered letter to the 
eHouse. Citing “my advancing age and 
condition,” Brennan wrote that he 
“joning “effective immediately. , 
“The news was radioed to the President 
wid Air Force One as he was flying back 
ld wshington from a campaign trip to 
лала. He termed it “а complete sur- 
гапа added, unnecessarily, “obvious- 
resignation is accepted.” One of his 
ant senior advisers was less re- 
‘ined, declaring, “It’s great news for 
natives and a great political oppor- 
forthe President.” 
at is undeniable. As was Reagan, 
appointed three conservative Jus- 
$s-Sandra Day O'Connor, Antonin 
hand Anthony Kennedy — Bush is in a 
[iion to pacify the restive right and pro- 
[Ше court more speedily on its current 
fs. With two other Justices, Thurgood 
shall, 82, and Harry Blackmun, 81, in 
[ilc health and rumored ready to follow 
[Шап into retirement, the Bush imprint 
[Шр court could become every bit as 
алі аѕ Reagan's, 
| Bush has been preparing for that possi- 
| almost from the day he took office. He 
‘Is aides then to assemble dossiers on 
E appointees, At 8 a.m. on Saturday, 
| ledby Attorney General Dick Thorn- 
| | Ке House counsel С. Boyden 
TEN as ofstaff John Sununu met with 
fired a Tough those names. Bush had 
Bs on th riday, “I want somebody who 
ыо E Dot to legislate from the 
fin So aithfully interpret the Consti- 
fie his ue me a wide latitude.” 
Ў about his campaign, Bush was less 
HES Who Willsher Promising to choose 
M Show more compassion for 
Nor the n they do for the criminals.” 
o lte House, Brennan’s resig- 
in, p have come at a more propi- 
«: ican s © President has angered the 
ТИШ by backing away from his 
ih tbe Pledge and by showing a will- 
MISTER кше Оп a new civil rights 
| in itag recent high-court rul- 
1 белп More difficult for minorities 
GN app ation cases against employ- 
К Justice Ment of a staunchly con- 
A Tug Bu could solve a lot of prob- 
, ӨВ Presidential political 
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ly and naturally make a choice that will ap- 
pease the conservatives, It’s the one thin 
they really care about.” : 
At the top of the right-wing agenda is 
the repeal of Roe v. Wade. O'Connor, the 
courts only woman, has seemed sympa- 
thetic to such a reversal but reluctant to 
provide the decisive vote in a court split 5 
to 4 on the issue. But if another anti- 
abortion Justice joined the bench, O'Con- 
nor could take refuge in a 6-to-3 majority. 


rennan, an Irish Roman Catholic 
and Democrat, was plucked 
from the New Jersey Supreme 
Court in 1956 by Dwight Eisen- 
hower, who hoped that the nomination 
would help undermine Democrat Adlai 
Stevenson’s liberal challenge to his bid for 
a second term. Three years earlier Eisen- 
hower had appointed Warren, the Repub- 
lican Governor of California. He later 
pointed to Warren and Brennan as two of 
the "biggest mistakes" he had made. 
Brennan, who sprinkled his off-bench 
conversations with profanity and wrote 
crisply clear opinions, had an unusually col- 
legial approach to finding the often elusive 
fifth vote needed to support his views. He 
would sometimes dispatch his law clerks to 
find out from their fellows what points both- 
ered other Justices about his position. Then, 


“It is my hope that 
the Court during 
my years of service 
has built a legacy 
of interpreting the 
Constitution and 
Federal laws to 
make them 
responsive to the 
needs of the 
people whom they 
were intended to 
benefit and 
protect. 
This legacy can 
and will withstand 
the test of time.” 
—Justice 
Brennan, 
July 20, 1990 


The Warren Court in 1962; Brennan standing, second from left. | 


inearly drafts, he would deftly tailor his argu- 
ments to overcome their objections. His 
sharply honed writing often carried the day. 

Arriving on the court shortly after the 
1954 Brown v. Board of Education decision 
that struck down racial segregation, Bren- 
nan joined the judicial march toward civil 
rights. When Arkansas Governor Orval 
Faubus tried to block the entry of nine 
black students to Little Rock’s Central 
High School in 1957, Brennan shaped a 
unanimous decision that “no state legisla- 
tor or executive or judicial officer can war 
against the Constitution without violating 
his undertaking to support it.” 

Ever vigilant against police excesses, | 
Brennan castigated his colleagues for their 
refusal in 1981 to review a suit brought by 
lawyers for a 13-year-old girl who, during a 
sweep to detect drugs, had been humiliat- 
ingly sniffed by police dogs in her class- 
room, then strip-searched. He denounced 
the action as “а violation of any known 
principle of human decency." 

Brennan’s broad interpretation of the 
right to free speech led him to what is gen- 
erally considered his most famous deci- 
sion: New York Times Co. v. Sullivan, which 
requires public officials to prove "actual 
malice" in filing libel suits against publish- 
ers and broadcasters. Last year Brennan 
crafted the majority opinion for a 5-to-4 
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stice Marshall is the sole Warren Court survivor [5 


The right is expectant, the left fearful, and both are prepared for a battle. Bush, too, declared that he was “not afraid of a nomination fight.” 


court decision that upheld the constitu- 
tional right to burn the American flag as a 
form of political protest. 

But Brennan admits that he stumbled 
in his effort to define obscenity. One of his 
earliest opinions, in 1957, said an expres- 
sion was not protected by the First Amend- 
ment if “to the average person, applying 
contemporary community standards, the 
dominant theme of the material taken as a 
whole appeals to prurient interest." But in 
1973 he conceded that all such vague word- 
ing led only to “hopeless confusion.” He 
recently told New Yorker writer Nat Hen- 
toff, “I finally gave up. If you can’t define 
it, you can’t prosecute people for it.” 

Brennan never gave up, however, in 
fighting the death penalty, advocating af- 
firmative action to correct racial wrongs 
and defending the one-man, one-vote prin- 


Strong Opinions from a Wily Jurist 


“The door of the Free Exercise 
Clause [of the First Amendment] 
stands tightly closed against any 
governmental regulation of 
religious beliefs as such. 
Government may neither compel 
affirmation of a repugnant belief, 
nor penalize or discriminate 
against individuals or groups 
because they hold religious views 
` abhorrent to the authorities.” 
| Sherbert v. Verner (1963) 
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ciple to define state and local election dis- 
tricts. Yale Kamisar, a University of Michi- 
gan law professor, calls Brennan “опе of 
the most effective Justices of all time. He 
could write with power and style, and he 
had enormous influence." Says Columbia 
law professor Vincent Blasi: “There have 
been great dissenters, such as Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, and great leaders of court 
majorities, such as John Marshall. But 
Brennan was the only Justice in the court's 
history to excel in both roles.” 

Speculation immediately focused on a 
wide range of possible replacements. 
Among the most prominent: U.S. Solicitor 
General Kenneth Starr; U.S. Trade Repre- 
sentative Carla Hills; two Fifth Circuit Ap- 
peals Judges, Edith Jones of Houston and 
Patrick Higginbotham of Dallas; and 
Thornburgh. Bush also has given Gray a 


“Debate on public issues should 
be uninhibited, robust, and wide- 
open, and . . . if may well 
include vehement, caustic, and 
sometimes unpleasantly sharp 
attacks on government and 
public officials." 


New York Times Co. 
v. Sullivan (1964) 


a Minne 
list of at least three Hispanics he ашп. On 
checked out as possible Justices. jamittee 
Among Bush's closest advisers, one fe} New Je 
tion, led by Secretary of State James Bake fas for hi 
and Treasury Secretary Nicholas Brady, najuld have 
prod Bush to choose a moderate consens} After th 
tive to avoid the type of Senate fight (ас 
to the rejection of Bork. They are expected 
argue that since Bush may have a chane 
fill more vacancies, there is no need toan 
onize Congress іп an election year. — [5 of his 
At week's end, however, Bush ins lor I ci 
that he was “not afraid of a nomiunati‘tasp th 
fight.” And no matter whom he selects, 
may get just that. Conservative epee 
are running high. Liberals, consume bu 
foreboding, are gearing up fora ا‎ ohn C 
as they mourn the departure of one im ў 
champions. — Reported by Dan ^" 
Washington and Andrea Sachs/New York 
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Nation has had a long and 
unfortunate history of 087 i 
discrimination. Tradition 
such discrimination Es 24 
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uite ethics committee recommends tough 
А m ns against а rules-bending lawmaker 
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egration of a public man en- 
final stages last week when 
| te ethics committee recom- 
fesen? the full Senate publicly de- 
[ed that publican Davi 
Minnesota Republican David 
po er, 55, who occupies the seat 
Уу Hubert Humphrey and at 
ine looked as though he might be 
hy of it. The panel s three Demo- 
ШЕ three Republicans accused the 
E of knowingly engaging in repre- 
sible conduct that was “clearly and 
jquivocally unethical.” They also rec- 
mended that Durenberger be re- 
led to pay to charity the $95,000 he 
хей in excess of allowable speaking 
urviwr [sand another $29,000 he pocketed by 
fil.” g the government rent for Staying 
a Minneapolis condominium that he 
le аш шей. Only expulsion, which the ethics 
mittee last recommended in 1981 
Хе Jersey Democrat Harrison Wil- 
sor his part in the Abscam scandal, 


b 
g he 


‘Sof his current term “being the best 
h insist “lor I can,” showing that he may not 
minal р the gravity of his offenses. While 
elects Ё Senate Republican Conference could 
sipped Durenberger of seniority 
: Ed committee assignments, chair- 
4 Chafee is reluctant to do so. 


But Minnesotans may de- 
mand more of a man they vot- 
ed to high office than a simple 
act of contrition and a refund. 
Bill Morris, former chairman 
of the state's Independent- 
Republican party, summed up 
the dismay: “I think Minneso- 
ta now has 1% Senators ... I 
think most of us voted for him 
to serve millions—not make 
them." Some G.o.P. officials 
are urging Durenberger to 
step down by July 31 so that a 
special election could be held 
in November. Durenberger 
could then seek a vote of con- 
fidence by running in that 
race, 

Durenberger’s golden life 
began to unravel in 1970, 
when his first wife died of can- 
cer at 31. With four sons to 
raise, the eldest only seven, he 
remarried within a year. Two 
of his sons developed drug 
problems, and in 1985 he and his wife 
temporarily separated and he sought so- 
lace in a Christian retreat їп а Washington 
suburb. Rumors that he was having an af- 
fair with a 28-year-old secretary were ex- 
acerbated when a woman he was with at 
National Airport screamed that Duren- 
berger had “ruined” her life and knocked 
him to the floor with her purse. After that 
incident, Durenberger began giving inter- 
views in Phil Donahue-speak, complain- 
ing that he was going through a mid-life 
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bie may hurt 


he House of Representatives was also grappling 

with vexing ethics charges against one of its 
members. After a 10-month investigation, the 12- 
member ethics committee unanimously recommend- 
ed that Massachusetts Democrat Barney Frank be 
given a “reprimand” by the full House for his help to 
a male prostitute, Steve Gobie. The committee had 
been deadlocked for weeks, as Democrats argued for 
issuing only a mild letter of “reproval” to Frank while 
Republicans demanded a more severe punishment. 
The committee asked the House to scold Frank for 
fixing parking tickets that Gobie had picked up while 
driving the Congressman's car, and for using his offi- 
cial stationery to intercede with Gobie's probation 
officers. It rejected Gobie's claim that he had used 
Frank's Washington apartment for prostitution with 
the Congressman's knowledge. California Republi- 
can William Dannemeyer nonetheless vowed to urge 
Frank's expulsion from office when the issue is debat- 
ed, probably this week. 


After the verdict, the Senator declared, “lam sorry" 


crisis and did not love himself enough. 

Like so many who breathe the intoxi- 
cating air of power, Durenberger thought 
he could get away with bending the rules. 
Limits on speaking fees? Launder the 
money by counting excess payments as 
book-promotion fees. Trips to a marriage 
counselor in Boston too expensive? Ar- 
range business lunches and collect hono- 
rariums. Need some extra income? Bill 
the government rent for staying in a con- 
dominium you own. Not until after the 
committee issued its recom- 
mendation did Durenberger 
concede that “I have made 
serious mistakes. 1 acknowl- 
edge them and accept full 
responsibility." 

Before its Aug. 3 recess, 
the full Senate is almost cer- 
tain to follow the ethics com- 
mittee recommendation and 
denounce Durenberger for 
bringing the chamber into 
“dishonor and disrepute.” Du- 
renberger may feel that by en- 
during a moment of shame 
and making restitution he puts 
things right with the world and 
deserves to retain a place of 
honorin it. If so, he is ignoring 
an elementary principle of po- 
litical morality: those who 
make the laws are not above 
и them. — Reported by 
Barbara Dolan/Chicago and Hays 
Gorey/Washington 
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ABig Break 
For Ollie 


Will a court ruling mean that 
North goes free? 


he ghost of the con- 

gressional Iran-con- 
ira hearings has long 
hung over the cases of 
key figures in the scan- 
dal. Last week the ghost 
was haunting the prose- 
cutors of Oliver North. A 
three-member appeals 
court in Washington 
overturned one of 
North’s three convic- 
tions. The court sent the 
other two back to federal Judge Gerhard 
Gesell for him to determine whether North’s 
testimony at congressional inquiries into the 
scandal had in effect been used against him 
by the grand jury that indicted him, by the 
staff of independent counsel Lawrence 
Walsh or by any of the prosecution’s 29 wit- 
nesses. Such tainting could mean a new trial 
or the dropping ofall charges against the for- 
mer National Security Council aide. 

The judges threw out North’s conviction 
for destroying government records, ruling 
that Gesell had made two mistakes in in- 
structing the jury; both were highly techni- 
cal. More broadly, the panel found that Ge- 
sell should have held more extensive pre- 
trial hearings to determine whether the 
evidence to be used during the actual trial 
had been “tainted” by witnesses’ recollec- 
tions of North’s congressional testimony, for 
which he had been granted immunity. Gesell 
was ordered to conduct hearings “witness- 
by-witness” and “if necessary, line-by-line” 
that, said the majority, might “consume sub- 
stantial amounts of time, personnel and 
money, only to lead to the conclusion that a 
defendant—perhaps a guilty defendant— 
cannot be prosecuted.” 

The unexpected reversal came from two 
Reagan appointees, judges David Sentelle 
and Laurence Silberman. A strong dissent 
came from Judge Patricia Wald, a Carter ap- 
pointee, who insisted, “North received a fair 
trial—not a perfect one but a competently 
managed and a fair one." 

It is now up to Walsh to decide whether 
to appeal to the full circuit court, take his 
case directly to the Supreme Court or go 
along with the tedious hearings. If they are 
held, Gesell will have to determine if North’s 
other two convictions, for obstructing Con- 
gress and accepting an illegal gift, should 
also be dropped. Whatever Gesell decides, 
the ruling raises a troubling question about 
the congressional probes of the scandal: Did 
the lawmakers’ haste to hold sensational 


hearings guarantee that the culprits would 


go unpunished? 
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Beating the rap? 


The Political interest 
Michael Kramer 


Prescription for Intelligence 


66 М о Halcion for me,” said George Bush last week, referring to they; 

sleeping pill. When the President has trouble nodding off, he s wide! 
book—or for a cia paper: “They have marvelous studies of thin, E 
world.” 

Trouble is that too much of the crA's product is fiction. Several 
disclosed his bedtime habits, New York Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan delve 
devastating critique of the agency’s forecasting abilities. “For 40 years,” eet 
han, the cıa “hugely overestimated both the size of the Soviet economy andit Moyni 
growth. This in turn has persistently distorted our estimates of the Soviet thre d 
bly in the 1980s when we turned ourselves into a debtor nation to pay for the gaan 
counter the threat of a nation whose home front, unbeknown to us, was colla 0 | 
Overall, adds Moynihan, the crA's misanalysis represents “the most masse P 
gence failure of the cold war era." Intell. 

While no one would expect the President to agree publicly with Moynihan 
would expect him to try to fix things. Which is why the newly constituted Pres; 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board merits attention. 

The six-member PFIAB will be led by John Tower, a former Senate Armed Services 
Committee chairman. “But Tower is one of the boss’s loyalty appointments,” saysa 
Bush aide. “After John’s drinking problem cost him the Defense portfolio, the Pres. 
dent felt he owed him." Four of the other members are among the nation’s most com. 
petent analysts of scientific information. The only first-rate geopolitical thinker is the 
sixth member, Foreign Affairs editor William Hyland—and that’s the problem. Con. 
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days before Bush 


„one | 
dents 


cedes PFIAB member John Deutch, an M.I.T. energy expert: “Our strengths run to the | 


technical." 
That expertise will come in handy as the $30 billion-a-year intelligence community 
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budget is retargeted to accommodate a changed world. But the community's crucial J sance 
task in the years ahead, says Harvard Sovietologist Richard Pipes, “will involve the fi Count 


proper interpretation of political, economic and social intelligence." The Towergro | 
"js going to be great when it comes to helping us verify arms reductions,” says Moyni- 
han. “But what we are really going to need to know is whether the Soviet Communist | 
Party is going to implode, and how we can compete in the 21st century as other nations 
play economic roles equal to ours. Who's going to analyze the data in a sophisticated 
way and help the cıa to collect them in useful forms? Probably not the new PFIAB. 
The real story here is that George Bush has never cottoned to the idea of outsid- 
ers roaming around the CIA. 
As director of Central Intelli- 
gence in 1976, Bush watched as 
the famous Team B, a collec- 
tion of outside experts led by 
Pipes, challenged the agency's 
more sanguine estimates of 
Soviet intentions and capabili- 
ties. In 1980 Bush admitted he 
had never favored the Team-B 
exercise. “It was forced on me 
by the White House," said 
Bush. By most accounts the 
President preferred abolishing 
PFIAB, but was eager to avoid a 
predicted congressional up- 
roar. Recasting PFIAB so that 
its focus will probably be nar- 
row represents the path of 
least resistance—a politically 
clever but intellectually short- 
sighted move. Bush doesn't 
need intelligence reports that 
induce sleep; he needs the kind 
of thought-provoking analysis 
that can substitute for 
No-Doz. " 
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ji’ library enshrines his fight for vindication 


the world, kept himself on a relentless for- 
ward trajectory. He was performing yet 
again his old miracle of self-resurrection. 

The ceremony at the library, however, 
felt like a culmination. The compound at 
Yorba Linda is a single-story, pink sand- 
stone museum and library that cost $21 
million and looks like a suburban mini- 
mall. It stands beside the small, white 
frame farmhouse where Nixon was born in 
1913. Having consecrated the place—his 
life from birth through presidency all 
handsomely compacted there—Nixon 
completed a circle. As he spoke last week, 
he seemed a little tired and rambling. It 
had after all been an exhausting 77-year 
circuit from the room where he was born to 
this ritual of fulfillment. But even in the 
mellowness of the moment, Nixon still 
gave off emanations of the film-noir pol 
that a part of him has always played, the 
shadow of that something in his character 
that is remorseless and bruised and 
unforgetting. 

Nixon’s has been an astonishing story 
of ambition and endurance. His fascina- 
tion derives from some primal quality in 
him to which Americans have always re- 
sponded, sometimes with a hatred so fierce 
as to be nearly inexplicable on rational 


grounds. The Nixon on view in Yorba Lin- 


da is a version carefully controlled by Nix- 
on himself. His is the only President's li- 
brary built and operated entirely with 
private funds, except for the Rutherford B. 
Hayes library in Fremont, Ohio. The li- 


bep is Nixon's show. It will contain only a 
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| seated, Zhou Enlai and Mao Zedong; standing, from left, Leonid Brezhnev, | 
Winston Churchill, Charles de Gaulle, Konrad Adenauer and Yoshida Shigeru | 


very careful selection of the presidential 
papers. The original papers are stored in a 
government archives in Alexandria, Va. 
Nixon has succeeded in blocking the re- | 
lease of 150,000 pages of documents. One | 
can understand why a man who failed to | 
burn the White House tapes that eventual- | 
ly doomed his presidency would in later life 
grow careful about information and its 

control. | 

The Nixon compound is thus more а | 
museum than a serious scholar’s archives. | 
The 293-seat theater continuously runs a 
movie called Never Give Up: Richard Nixon | 
in the Arena. A hallway gallery displays 30 of 
the 56 TIME covers on which Nixon ap- | 
peared. Exhibits lead visitors through the | 
whole saga with photographs and artifacts, 
including a hollowed-out pumpkin, micro- 
film and a Woodstock typewriter (the fam- 
ous items of evidence that nailed down the 
case against Alger Hiss), and an old woody | 
station wagon like the one Nixon used for | 
his 1950 race for the Senate against Helen 
Gahagan Douglas. A 1952 television set 
plays the “Checkers” speech, the mawkish 
little masterpiece that saved Nixon's vice- 
presidential candidacy in 1952. Another 
television set plays the 1960 debates against 
John Kennedy, which may have cost Nixon 
the election. In a Watergate section, one | 
can listen to three excerpts from the White 
House tapes and see a montage of the last 
day in the White House. 

One room displays bronze-tone, 
life-size statues of 10 world leaders, in- 
cluding Charles de Gaulle, Konrad Ade- 
nauer, Winston Churchill and Mao Ze- 
dong. Trying to hurry historys verdict, 
Nixon has always had a habit of dressing 
the set with giants, setting the delay timer, 
and then jumping into the picture himself. 
— By Lance Morrow/Yorba Linda 
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Business 


Touch of the Tightwaj. 


By JANICE CASTRO 


uddenly. it is fashionable for 
Americans to pinch pennies. 
Washington socialites Frank and 
Jayne Ikard are not taking their 
annual grand tour of Italy this year. Instead 
they plan to drop in on friends in Montana. 
Beverly Hills. Calif., matron Joan Gross 
has been browsing at the Price Club, a dis- 
count warehouse in nearby Inglewood, 
alongside an Asian restaurateur shopping 
for kitchen supplies and a Hispanic family 
buying low-price food in bulk. Says Gross: 
“Conspicuous consumption is out.” 

The mad, impetuous “80s are over. The 
shop-till-you-drop gilded decade of excess, 
Rolex, baby millionaires and their legions 
of wannabes has given way to a new age of 
moderation and caution. In its June survey, 
the Conference Board, which every month 
measures consumer confidence across the 
U.S., found people more worried than at 
any time since 1987. The economic shock 
therapy that began with Wall Street's 
Crash of '87 and continues with the $500 
billion savings and loan debacle has given 
Americans a new appreciation of limits. 
Sobered by the sight of beleaguered 


WHAT'S HOT, 
WHAT'S NOT 


After the glitzy ’80s, cheaper and careful are back in style in the U.S. 


billionaires and the collapse of corporate 
empires strung out on debt, U.S. consum- 
ers are hunkering down. They are borrow- 
ing less, shopping carefully and saving 
more. During the first six months of 1990, 
according to the Department of Com- 
merce, consumer-spending growth was 
flat. At the same time, consumer debt rose 
at an annual rate of only 3%, down from 
7.6% in 1989 and 8.5% in 1988. Edward 
Hyman, chief economist at C.J. Lawrence, 
Morgan Granfel, a New York City broker- 
age firm, predicts a virtual standstill in con- 
sumer borrowing for the next 12 months, a 
phenomenon not seen since the 1950s. At 
the same time, socking away money is re- 
gaining popularity. In April the personal 
savings rate topped 6% for the first time in 
more than five years. 

At privately held Montgomery Ward 
(1989 sales: $5 billion), chairman Bernard 
Brennan sees the new consumer caution in 
the declining sales of such big-ticket items 
as appliances and furniture, usually two of 
his strongest categories. Says he: “People 
are beginning to worry. They are reading 
more today about factory layoffs and com- 
panies failing because of the debt restruc- 
turing of the '80s. There's a great deal of 


unrest out there abou 
even levels of pay." 
Generally, though, the 
much one of abject fear as а 
nation and relief. Resignati 
expectations, for one thing. 
the large baby-boom gener. 
ing their expensive teenag 
versity costs loom. Something's Sot to p; 
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to be impressed. Says Martin Puris, 
executive of the Ammirati & Puris афет shopp: 
ing agency in Manhattan: “The trend ifs as in 
pragmatism." i. the lo 

Dropping thousands at a Ralph Laug 10000 
boutique has suddenly become excess say | 
with the end of the era of the ботокс 
life-style. In fancy restaurants, fighting in Be 
the check has given way to fighting ated. But 
the check. Says Denver developer Pet passed. 
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argain imports, though, is 
oy smart. In Elizabeth, N.J., the 
үл Es of IKEA’s 2.5-hectare furni- 
Р п Мау created nightmarish grid- 
“ally seen only for the nearby Gane 
ll games. Моге than 25,000 eager 
i gers heading for the Swedish-owned 
jammed the New Jersey Turnpike, 
d00 others camped in the parking lot 
Lusit to get first crack at the firm's $39 
I uses, $7 rag rugs, $98 pine beds and 
terbasic furnishings. Parents could drop 
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re employees before turning to seri- 
topping. A cafeteria served Swedish 


inhunters can get carried away when 
uted with tempting prices. And 
shoppers still rationalize luxury pur- 
5 25 investments. In Santa Monica, 
the local Lexus dealer cannot keep 
0000 Toyota sedans in stock. Cus- 
say the car is worth much more 
Ssticker price. Posh shops on Rodeo 
in Beverly Hills continue to be 
ed. But the days of wretched excess 
‘Passed for most consumers. Some of 


the same folks who dropped expensive 
brand names like credentials last year are 
impressing their friends by rattling off dis- 
count outlets and off-price brands. 


S, Customers can buy 


rom Donna Karan, 
Perry Ellis, Oscar de la Renta and other 


top designers for 50% off. Well-heeled 
Subscribers include TV and radio person- 
alities Dr. Joyce Brothers, Regis Philbin 
and Sally Jessy Raphael. After Joan Lun- 
den mentioned Lazar’s new mail-order 
catalog on Good Morning America two 
months ago, 80,000 viewers wrote to re- 
quest the guide to discount suppliers of ev- 
erything from wallpaper and pet food to 
boating equipment and books. Bubbles the 
publisher: “There is a movement growing 
in the country, a mini-revolution. Consum- 
ers are putting their feet down and refusing 
to pay high prices." с 


hings have gone so far that getting 

your home featured in Architec- 

tural Digest, a honor to die for in 

the "80s, is considered tacky. Af- 
ter all, most of the homes are not so much 
designed as crammed with very expensive 
clutter. Interior decorators are outré, and 
making slipcovers and clothes for the chil- 
dren seems to be gaining favor. Fabri-Cen- 
ters of America, a chain of 620 fabric stores 
in 35 states, reports that earnings have 
grown 72% in the past year, from $5.1 mil- 
lion to $8.8 million, while revenues are up 
15%, to $333 million. Chairman Alan 
Rosskamm attributes his company’s 
growth to a renewed interest in puttering 
around the house and making things from 


scratch. Sales at K mart stores were р | 
16%, to $7 billion, during the first quarter. 

Consumers fed up with $100-plus price 
tags for top-drawer Nike Air Jordans or 
Reebok Pumps are turning back to $25 
plain canvas Keds, the reliable old work- 
horse of the athletic-shoe industry. Keds 
sales rose from $150 million in 1988 to 
$200 million in 1989, and are expected to 
top $230 million this year, at a time when 
most companies sales are slowing. 

While busy Americans are eating almost 
as many meals out as ever, they are hunting 
harder for bargains. Surveying restaurant- 
dining patterns across the U.S. between De- 
cember and February, the NPD Group, a 
Port Washington, N.Y., market-research 
firm, reported that ethnic and quick-service 
outlets fared best. Some top eateries have 
shaved prices 10% to 20% to keep their 
kitchens busy. Many popular night spots that 
would have shunned families two or three 
years ago have added children’s plates and 
have hung out the welcome sign. At home, 
catered dinners have largely been replaced 
by casual barbecues. 

Is the new consumer caution bad for the | 
US. economy? In the long run, a renewed 
emphasis on savings and a preference for 
products that work over those that impress 
can only be healthy. If U.S. manufacturers 
and service firms find that they must offer 
greater value to win customers at home, 
they will be learning lessons that should im- 
prove their chances of doing business 
abroad. Frenetic consumers who spent 
much of the decade trying to have it all and 
wondering how to deal with the resulting | 
stress may find unexpected serenity in their 
backyards. A touch of the tightwad is a 
much needed correction after the excesses | 
of the 80s. — Reported by David М. Gross/ 
New York and Rosanne Spector/Washington 
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Lacing Up the 
‘Kids’ World 


| The Shoe People are on the 
| march, from Moscow to Chile 


n the Soviet Union the latest craze for 

kids is a cheerful, 16-page coloring 
book. It is filled with whimsical, mind- 
| teasing animated shoes, including a boot- 
shaped bobby, a ballet slipper of a dancer 
and a sneaker clown. In a single day, some 
80,000 copies of the book sold out in 
Moscow and four other cities at roughly 
$1 each. 

The sellout was a bold stroke by the 
Storm group, the British-based creative 
company that engineered the sale to test 
Soviet appetites for its line of children’s 
| books and videos. Storm is now dashing 
ahead with the most ambitious children’s- 
entertainment venture ever mounted in 
the Soviet Union: this month state televi- 
sion began nightly broadcasts of cartoon 
videos featuring Storm’s closet of more 
than 15 shoe characters. Timed to the TV 
debut was the start of a two-year distribu- 
tion blizzard of 28 million copies of car- 
toon books. Says Storm chairman and 
cartoon creator James Driscoll: “We’re 
planning on explosive growth.” 

Bold flyers like the Soviet venture have 
been a hallmark of Driscoll’s enterprise 
since it began five years ago. At the time, 
he had $150,000 in cash, a $740,000 bank 
loan and a briefcase bulging with concepts 
| for a cartoon book titled The Shoe People. 
Publishers and film producers scoffed. 
Now Storm is a company with $25 million 
in capital and anticipated profits this year 
of $1 million. à 

Kids of all cultures can't get enoug 


| 


h of 


| Creatinga global Storm: company founder James Driscoll and two of his characters 
| 


| 
| 


Driscoll’s creations. The characters live in 
a mythical Shoetown closely modeled on 
rural England; they take part in daily activ- 
ities like tea parties and going to the circus. 
TV programs of their antics are broadcast 
in 27 countries, including the U.S. Fam- 
ilies from Chile to Yugoslavia have 
snapped up some 200,000 videos, while 
Storm cartoon books in five languages are 
sold worldwide. About $17 million worth 
of theme merchandise, including Shoe 
People baby shoes, has been sold. 

Driscoll is preparing to branch out to 
cartoon people. A 26-segment series fea- 
turing a moppet named Daisy and her dog 
Digswell is in production, with a full- 
length feature film to follow. Says Citicorp 
media analyst Chris Akers: “So far, Storm 
is doing everything right. They are very 
shrewd businessmen.” The stocky Driscoll, 
who favors loud suits and even louder ties, 
creates his wonders in the dour industrial 
town of Stourbridge, 16 km west of Bir- 
mingham. A high school dropout, he in- 
vented his shoe personalities for his two 
children. Irked at the puny advances of- 
fered by established publishers, Driscoll 
arranged private financing, printed 
500,000 copies of his first cartoon books in 
1986—and sold them all. 

His shrewdest stroke has been to retain 
all rights to his creative properties. With 
control comes creative freedom—and the 
lion’s share of profits. Without spending a 
penny on advertising, Storm has flourished 
by coordinating TV airings of videos with 
book and merchandising campaigns. 

Storm’s biggest test comes next year, 
when Driscoll takes aim at the fiercely 
competitive U.S. market. Many a promis- 
ing new European cartoon concept has 
come to grief in crossing the Atlantic. 
But Driscoll wagers confidently that if 
Soviet kids are getting hooked on the 
Shoe People, Americans won’t be far 
behind. — Ву Kenneth W. Banta/Stourbridge 
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(деп Hazards of the Airwaves 


[cure newsletter uncovers the perils of the information age 
0 


side such notorious chemical tox- 
Ins as PCBs, formaldehyde and 
dioxin. The recommendation, 
which could have set off a costly 
chain of Tegulatory actions, was 
deleted from the final draft after 
review by the White House Office 
of Policy Development. “The EPA 
thing is a stunner,” says Paul Bro- 
deur, a writer for the New Yorker. 
"It's a clear case of Suppression 
and politicization of a major 
health issue by the White House." 

It was Brodeur who first 
brought Slesin's work to wide- 
spread public attention. Much of 
the information in Brodeur's in- 
fluential book Currents of Death 
was gleaned from the files of Mi- 
crowave News. In a chapter titled 
"Watchdog" he describes Slesin's 
unrelenting coverage of the land- 
mark studies linking low-level electromag- 
netic fields to the increased incidence of 
miscarriage, birth defects and various 
forms of cancer, especially brain tumors 
and leukemia. In the July 9 issue of the 
New Yorker, Brodeur returned to the sub- 
ject with a detailed story about a cancer 
cluster in Guilford, Conn. Over a period of 
20 years, four residents of a street with nine 
homes on it developed brain tumors, and 
most of their neighbors suffered recurring 
headaches. The common denominator: 
they all lived near an electri- 
cal substation and transmis- 
sion lines owned by Connect- 
icut Light & Power. 

Slesin and three assis- 
tants publish Microwave 
News out of a three-room 
New York City apartment 
that used to be his home. In 
addition to major reports on 
the hazards of electric blan- 
kets, microwave ovens and 
medical imaging systems, a 
typical 16-page issue will 
summarize the latest health 
studies, monitor ongoing liti- 
gation and track various government activ- 
ities, like this week's congressional hear- 
ings on the status of federal research 
efforts. Subscribers include utilities and 
communications companies and officials 
in some 30 government agencies. мА 

Not everybody appreciates Slesin’s 
work. Despite having a reputation for 
evenhandedness, he is seen in some indus- 
try circles-as a crusader. He's not alarmist 
or inflammatory,” admits Bruce Dicker- 
son, executive director of the Center for 
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Office Technology, an industry-sponsored 
clearinghouse for information about VDT 
safety. “But he does represent a constitu- 
ency that is not in the mainstream of sci- 
ence. [The government agencies con- 
cerned with worker safety] certainly don’t 
believe there are adverse health effects.” 
For Slesin, the fact that the govern- 
ment has not taken the issue seriously is 
part of the problem. In his opinion, the 
studies linking higher incidences of cancer 
to low-frequency electromagnetic fields 
raise questions about the whole electro- 
Magnetic spectrum, including radiation 
from such ubiquitous sources as broadcast 
antennas, walkie-talkies and cellular tele- 
phones. But despite all the warning signs, 
there has been almost no research on the 
effects of long-term low-level exposure. 
“The U.S. has gone to extraordinary 
lengths not to study this problem,” says 
Slesin. “It’s as if we're terrified of what we 
might find out.” — By Philip Elmer-DeWitt 


Making Men 


The answer lies in Y 


hat makes a man? Biologists have 

long known that the answer lies not 
in what but in Y. To create a male child, a 
father’s sperm must carry a Y chromosome 
to fertilize a mother’s egg, which always 
bears an X chromosome. But the site of the 
specific gene on Y that determines male- 
ness has been elusive. Last week, though, 
Scientists in Britain announced in Nature 
that they have identified a section of DNA 
that apparently directs the development of 
the testes, the male reproductive glands. 
The gene is being called sry for sex-deter- 
mining region Y. 

Scientists from London’s Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund studied DNA from 
four men with an abnormal set of chromo- 
somes: each bore an XX pairing that had a 
small piece of Y attached to one of the 
chromosomes. Segments of DNA cloned 
from the Y fragment were compared with 
genetic material from a wide range of male 
and female mammals, from chimps to ti- 
gers. Only one segment, which contained 
the SRY gene, was present in all the males 
and absent in all the females. Working with 
the ICRF team, London’s Medical Re- 
search Council scientists showed that XY 
mice, which are female despite a Y chro- 
mosome, are missing part of the SRY gene. 

Still, SRY is just one element in the mys- 
tery of maleness. “Sex determination in- 


MRC researcher Robin Lovell-Badge. 


“Now we have an entry point.” a 
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Report: 


Skin 
Cancer 


By LEON JAROFF 
{ t was a hot July day in Amagansett, 


N.Y., and the noonday sun glared 

down at a crowded Long Island beach. 
Perched atop his observation stand, a 
bronzed lifeguard, hatless and clad only in 
abbreviated trunks, kept close watch on 
the waders and swimmers braving the still 
chilly waters of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Around him, hundreds of sunbathers 
sprawled on the sand. Some, mostly older, 
shielded themselves from the sun’s fierce 
rays under broad-brimmed hats and um- 
brellas. But much of the crowd baked con- 
tentedly in the sunlight, wearing only 
scanty swimsuits and little or no sunscreen. 
At the water’s edge, tots played in the sand, 
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Ina scene repeated across the U.S. this summer, scantily clad 


The Dark Side of 
Worshiping the Sun 


Americans are flocking to the beaches by the millions this summer, many is 
blissfully unaware that if they fry now, they could pay later—in the form of tum 
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sunbathers throng a beach, despite the increasing toll exacted by solar ras 
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some with backs and arms alarmingly red. 

Across the U.S. last week, this scene 
was repeated as millions of people, still un- 
aware of the odds against them, continued 
to play a game of solar roulette. Those 
odds are worsening at an alarming rate. 
The American Cancer Society predicts 
that in the U.S. this year, more than 
600,000 new cases of skin malignancy will 
be diagnosed, most of them caused by ex- 
cessive exposure to ultraviolet rays from 
the sun. Some 27,600 of those cases will be 
malignant melanoma, the deadliest type, 
which has been increasing 7% annually 
over the past decade and will kill 6,300 
people this year. Most of the other skin 
cancers will be basal-cell and squamous- 
cell carcinomas, less lethal but still danger- 
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mous cells that form the skin’s tough, pro- 


tective surface. Melanomas spring from 
melanocytes, cells that produce pigment. 
Epidermal cells become malignant 
When the DNA in their nuclei is altered, 
causing them to divide uncontrollably and 
form tumors. The transformation of DNA 
can be caused by Tepeated X-ray exposure, 
burns, infectious disease or frequent con- 
tact with certain chemicals, But by far the 
most common culprit is the sun’s ultraviolet 
light. After years of exposure to sunlight, 
the damage becomes visible first as small, 
scaly, precancerous Spots called keratoses, 
usually on middle-aged or older people and 
in areas of the skin generally not protected 
by clothing. These spots can turn malignant, 
becoming translucent basal-cell nodules 
that slowly expand into adjoining tissue. 
U nomas rarely metastasize, or migrate 
to form tumors in other parts of the 
body. For that reason, many people regard 
these carcinomas lightly and unwisely put 
off corrective surgery. Doctors excising bas- 
al tumors that have gone too long without 
treatment must often remove large chunks 
of their patients' nose or ears, which then 
must be reconstructed surgically. 
Squamous-cell carcinomas also develop 
from keratoses on long-exposed areas of the 
skin. They take the form of red or pink 
warty growths that may scale or open in the 


nlike other cancers, basal-cell carci- 


center and ooze. Squamous tumors are 
more dangerous than basals; they grow 
more rapidly and can metastasize, some- 
times with fatal results. 

But by far the most fearsome form of 
Skin cancer is malignant melanoma, which 
sometimes emerges from an existing mole 
or simply appears in an area of previously 
unblemished skin. Melanomas are asym- 
metrically shaped, usually begin as mottled 
light brown or black blotches that eventually 
can turn red, white or blue in spots, become 
crusty and bleed. They grow rapidly, and 
once they have expanded to about the thick- 
ness of a dime, they have probably metasta- | 
sized and become lethal. 

Here too the sun’s ultraviolet radiation 
plays a role, but apparently a different one. 
Many melanoma victims have had three or 
more episodes of severe sunburn and blis- 
tering, usually as children or teenagers. 
Those experiences apparently set off a still 
mysterious process that results in the devel- 
opment of melanomas years later, often on 
parts of the body seldom exposed to the sun. | 
Some evidence also exists that heredity 
plays a more important role in melanoma 
than in other skin cancers. | 

In general, those most vulnerable to skin 
cancer are the light-skinned, light-eyed peo- | 
ple of north European extraction, particu- | 
larly those with red or blond hair and freck- 
led skin that reddens and burns easily, 
blisters and peels. Caucasians with dark hair | 
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Melanoma 


This deadliest of skin 
Cancers involves 
melanocyte cells, which 
Produce pigment. It can 
develop from a mole or 
on unblemished skin, 
grows quickly, and 

Can metastasize, 


TIME Diagram by Joe Lertola 


Ultraviolet A 


This long-wave length constituent 
of sunlight causes aging of the skin, 
tanning and sometimes sunburn. 

It penetrates deeply and may 
contribute to skin cancer. 


Basal-Cell 
Carcinoma 


| The most common skin 
malignancy is usually 
caused by excessive sun 
exposure. It ак 
slowly, rarely metasta- 
sizes, and is nearly 100% 
J curable if diagnosed early 
and treated properly. 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Co 
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Ultraviolet В 


Abundant in sunlight, this shorter-wave radiation 
Causes sunburn, premature aging and 

wrinkling. It is largely responsible for basal- 
and squamous-cell carcinomas, and 
plays a role in malignant melanoma. 


Squamous-Cell 
Carcinoma 


Arising from cells in the 
upper layer of the 
| epidermis, this cancer, also 
caused by UV rays, is 
К! usually curable if treated 

| early. It grows faster than 
basal-cell carcinoma 
and can metastasize. 


and eyes and more even pigmentation, as 
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well as Hispanics and Asians, are somewhat 
less susceptible, and blacks rarely develop 
either carcinomas or melanomas. The rate 
of melanoma among blacks, while increas- 
ing, is only one-fiftieth that of whites. 

Dark pigmentation is obviously protec- 
tive. The rare melanomas found among 
blacks develop almost exclusively in areas of 
lighter skin not usually exposed to the sun: 
palms of the hands, soles of the feet, under 
fingernails and even in the mouth. This 
leads experts to believe that melanomas 
among blacks are largely genetic. 

Geography also plays a role in skin can- 
cer. Equatorial regions, where the midday 


Down Under understands to mean “Slip on 
a shirt. Slop on some sunscreen. Slap on a 
hat.” 

Awareness of skin cancer is rising in the 
U.S., largely through the efforts of the Skin 
Cancer Foundation and the American Can- 
cer Society, which attempt to spread the 
word through posters, pamphlets, news- 
paper ads and an occasional billboard. Sun- 
screen manufacturers seem to have caught 
on. Stores these days display more screens 
with sun-protection factors of 15, 25 and 30 
than with the once familiar 4 and 8 ratings. 

Applying a screen with an SPF of 15, for 
example, wards off reddening of the skin 15 
times as long as would be the case without 


An American Cancer Society poster; the message is unmistakable 


In the U.S. this year, more than 600,000 new cases of skin malignancy will be diagnosed. 


sun beams down from directly overhead, re- 
ceive the most intense ultraviolet radiation. 
Farther north or south, solar rays strike the 
earth at a more oblique angle, taking a long- 
er passage through the atmosphere, where 
the ozone layer absorbs more of the ultravi- 
olet light before it can reach the surface. 
The migration to tropical climes of peo- 
ple with racial origins in higher, less sunny 
latitudes has also led to rising rates of skin 
cancer. A survey of nonmelanoma skin can- 
cers in Hawaii, for example, concluded that 
Japanese residents of Kauai were 88 times 
as likely to develop a skin malignancy as 
Japanese living in Japan. And in subtropical 
Australia, which was settled largely by the 
fair-skinned English and Irish, the skin-can- 
cer rate is the highest in the world. Two out 
of three Australians will develop at least 
one skin cancer during their lifetime. 
That remarkable statistic helps explain 


why Australia isa leader in anti-skin cancer 
campaigns. Each year during National Skin 
Cancer Awareness Week, literature and 
posters are distributed and dermatologists 
conduct free skin-cancer screenings. In the 
state of Victoria, lifeguards are used as role 
models. They sit in shaded areas, pass out 
skin-cancer literature, don hats and wear T 
shirts emblazoned with the slogan SLIP! 
sLoP! sLAP!—which practically everyone 
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any protection. That would seem long 
enough, and some dermatologists have sug- 
gested that using higher sPFs is unnecessary. 
But Dr. Kays Kaidbey, a dermatologist at 
the University of Pennsylvania, has found 
that microscopic changes occur in the skin 
even when sunburn has been prevented. 
Writing in the Journal of the American 
Academy of Dermatology, Kaidbey reported 
that screens with sPFs of 30 are more effec- 
tive than those with 15 ratings in preventing 
such changes. 

Despite the growing publicity about 
Skin cancer and sunscreens, untold num- 
bers of Americans have either missed or 
are ignoring the message and are still ex- 
posing themselves needlessly to the sun. 
“Our society has placed an enormous val- 
ue on being tan, equating it with health, 
youth, beauty and success,” says Dr. Susan 
Blumenthal, chief of the National Institute 
of Mental Health's behavioral-medicine 
program. “It will take at least a couple 
more years before we see a drastic change 
in societal attitudes about tanning." 

Probably longer. Tanning parlors are 
still much in vogue in the U.S., and many 
owners boast that their lamps generate 
mainly long-wave ultraviolet-A rays rather 
than the shorter-wave UVB rays that are 
known to cause sunburn and basal- and 
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cer Institute. Conventional cancer irj 
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› Says 3 P 
y uid „combat depression. Introduced in 


i in January 1988 and hailed as saf- 

Ugh ор 5 competing medications, Prozac 
OTS by gu " surged to star status, thanks to 
™ outwith.) promotion by manufacturer Eli 
ding they, sowing word of mouth among doc- 
ce astif nd patients, and heavy media atten- 
2 Modeni neluding cover stories in Newsweek 
d. Wien yy York. Sales are expected to top 


mrable publicity. Reports have sur- 
х that the drug can sometimes make 
tonal Cay feel suicidal —just the opposite of the 
ПСЕ It ed effect. Prozac "survivor" groups, 
Гар) а tel people who say they have had 
Y M laperences with the drug, have been 
ha four in New York, Indiana, Florida, 
He dli fad Kentucky, And last week a wom- 
TU Mey York State sued Eli Lilly for 
UM ated lion, claiming that Prozac had in- 
her to slash her wrists. 
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suicide attempts in Prozac users raise 
pout the popular antidepressant 
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Martin Teicher, a research psychiatrist at 
McLean Hospital in Belmont, Mass., do- 
cumented the cases of six depressed pa- 
tients who became obsessed with violent 
suicidal thoughts two to seven weeks after 
starting treatment with Prozac. Four tried 
to hurt or kill themselves. The compul- 
sion subsided after the patients went off 
the drug. 

But there were several confounding 
factors, as Teicher is quick to admit. 
Four of the patients were on other medi- 
cations as well as Prozac. Five of the pa- 
tients had contemplated suicide or at- 
tempted it at some point in their past. 
That raises the question of whether the 
preoccupation with self-destruction re- 
sulted from Prozac or from the depres- 
sive disease itself. Teicher suspects the 
drug in part because none of the patients 
were actively suicidal at the time they be- 


seek more aggressive blood-pressure treat- 
ment to lower their risk. Dr. Michael 
Horan, associate director of cardiology at 
the U.S. National Heart, Lung, and Blood 
Institute, agreed: “The message 
is that borderline patients 
should no longer be neglected. 
These people could already be 
in trouble.” 

The definition of borderline 
is not clear-cut. In general, sci- 
entists see blood pressure as a 
continuum: the higher the read- 
ing, the greater the risk of 
stroke and heart disease. But 
for practical purposes, doctors 
often set a cutoff point at 
140/90, urging patients whose 


The telltale test 


gan therapy with Prozac. “Moreover,” he 
observes, “the nature of their suicidal 
thoughts was qualitatively different than 
it had been in the past. While they were 
on medication it became an irresistible 
impulse.” 

Both Eli Lilly and the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration point out that Pro- 
zac was extensively tested on more than 
5,600 patients and that at least 2 million 
people worldwide have taken the drug. 
The FDA, which monitors reports of ad- 
verse reactions to drugs, sees no worri- 
Some pattern to date. “Even if we got sev- 
eral hundred reports involving suicide and 
Prozac, we wouldn't be alarmed, given 
how many people use the drug and the na- 
ture of the disease," notes Dr. Paul Leber, 
director of the FDA’s division of neuro- 
pharmacological drug products. “De- 
pressed people commit suicide." None- 
theless, the agency is watching closely, 
and Eli Lilly revised its product literature 
in May to alert physicians to the suggested 
association with suicide. *But we empha- 
size that there is no reason to believe a 
cause-and-effect relationship exists," says 
company spokeswoman Marie Abbott. 

There is no need for everyone to be 
scared away from Prozac, since it has 
proved safe and effective for many people. 
But some doctors fear that Prozac has 
been overprescribed. In the initial excite- 
ment after its introduction, the drug was 
given to patients to help them lose weight 
and stop smoking, despite a lack of solid 
evidence that it is effective for those pur- 
poses. The experience with Prozac under- 
scores the truth about drugs in general: 
they all carry risks and should be used with 
care and restraint. — By Anastasia Toufexis. 
With reporting by Andrew Purvis/New York 


1,000 patients, the researchers found that 
even people with a mean blood pressure of 
130/94 already showed the warning signs of 
cardiovascular problems. The muscle in 
m . their hearts had become less 
“| £ elastic, and failed to relax com- 
Ыш) = pletely between contractions. 
7 Horan stressed that these 
2 findings do not mean that all 
s patients in this blood-pressure 
2 range should immediately start 
taking hypertension medica- 
tion, but he did recommend 
life-style changes aimed at 
bringing the numbers down. 
Studies have shown that regu- 
lar aerobic exercise as well as 
cutting back on saturated fats 


and sodium, among other measures, can 
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By RICHARD CORLISS 


very May when Americans celebrate 

Memorial Day, Hollywood launches 
its summer star wars. The big studios trot 
out their big names—tough guys with flinty 
stares and handsome hair—to swagger 
through apocalyptic fantasies. See cars 
blow up! See Mars blow up! See budgets 
and salaries go up! See the movies do any- 
thing but grow up, as long as moviegoers 
pay for the ride. Summer’s here, and the 
time is right for filling up the seats. 

Last year for the first time the summer 
box-office revenue topped $2 billion. The 
surge was led by Batman, which cost $50 
million to produce but brought in $251 mil- 
lion at U.S. wickets to rank as the fourth 
all-time movie hit. Not far behind—at $197 
million, ninth on the all-time list—was In- 
diana Jones and the Last Crusade, a gilt- 
edged sequel. These successes seemed to 
validate the rules that Hollywood likes to 
play by: bet big to win big; and if it worked 
before, do it again. 

So this year the moguls spent $55 mil- 
lion to send Tom Cruise around a race- 
track in Days of Thunder, $65 million to 
launch Arnold Schwarzenegger into outer 
space for Total Recall, $70 million to help 
Bruce Willis save a besieged airport in Die 

Hard 2. The industry would pay any price, 
detonate any explosion, inflate any body 
count to meet its megahit expectations. 

So far, Gold Rush II hasn’t quite hap- 
pened. Nobody will go broke; some actors, 
directors and producers are raking in fees 
that would make any millionaire envious. 
But the ticket lines are shorter. Variety's Art 
Murphy, grand statmaster of movie grosses, 


projects this summer's t. 


Hollywood goes for a knockout but settles for a TKO 


rolfed. And because the films finally у? 
together, none may have the “еру gf Som 
staying power, of last summer’shits, 0140 
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Ју a sluggish month at U.S. the boxoffice 02" 
this year three films—Pretty Woman, Teri 
age Mutant Ninja Turtles and The Нш 
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film since Blazing Saddles in 1974 town CHARD 
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sons. “It’s out of date,” says Jeffrey p E 
berg, chairman of the Walt Disney 


down 946 from last year's. Total Recall has 
already earned more than $105 million, and 
Dick Tracy and Die Hard 2 could earn that 
and more before September. But other pic- 
tures have already started to run out of 
steam, especially pricey sequels like Anoth- 
er 48 Hrs., RoboCop 2, Gremlins 2: The New 
Batch and Back to the Future, Part III. 
Audiences are queuing up each week- 
end for the new blockbuster, then spurning 
it for next week's thrill machine. Why? Be- 
cause, with minor variations, each film is 
the same film; each is a sequel to the oth- 
ers. They offer the same kinds of villains 
(terrorists and corporate thugs), the same 
spectacular stuntmanship, the same jolts 
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The boys and toys of summer: Bruce 
Willis does aerobatics in Die Hard 2: 
Madonna dazzles Al Pacino in Dick 
Tracy; Schwarzenegger works out in 
Total Recall; spiders make moviegoers 
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Innocent hopes to corner the serious mar- 
ket. Even David Lynch is invading sum- 
mertime with his bizarro-world Wild at 
Heart. Each hopes to duplicate the sur- 
prise-hit status of last summer's When Har- 
ry Met Sally . . ., Dead Poets Society, Parent- 
hood and Honey, I Shrunk the Kids. 

But does it matter whether they ring up 
gigantic grosses at the U.S. box office? Not 
really, because the biggest business is else- 
where. “The film theater is very visible,” 
says Variety’s Murphy. “It is the launch 


dence and local political imperatives to 
stand trial for the murder of Carolyn Pol- 
hemus (Greta Scacchi), an upper-slutty 
colleague, Pakula seems overawed by the 
book’s critical and popular success. What- 
ever its other virtues, Presumed Innocent 
was basically a page turner; the movie is a 
slow burner. 

The burnished glow of the cinematog- 
raphy imparts a portentous, not to say pre- 
tentious, air to the halls of justice where 
much of the film’s most significant action 
occurs. The scruffy atmosphere of the 
book, the sense of lively, crooked, occa- 
sionally desperate human scurryings along 
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The accused: Ford, right, with Raul Julia and Bonnie Bedelia 
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pad, and the big hit there is the big hit in. 
markets—in videocassettes, in pay, cable, 
network and syndicated TV, and in all 
those markets around the world." Murphy 
notes that 10 years ago, theater grosses 
represented 80% of worldwide revenues; 
today they are only 30%. “And even taking 
out inflation, 30% of the 1990 pie is bigger 
than 80% of the 1980 pie.” So there is less 
riding on the weekly theatrical tally. A 
film's main job is to establish itself as some- 
thing the public wants to consume in the 
future, where the real money is. This long 
shelf life can persuade a studio to pay 
$3 million for a screenplay and $20 million 
to a star like Sylvester Stallone. “These art- 
ists get so much,” says Murphy, “because 
their agents know there is home video in 
Borneo and it's coming to Singapore." 

Moviegoers, of course, don't pay for the 
cost of a movie. They are as likely to spurn a 
megamovie as they are to embrace a pinch- 
penny picture like Ninja Turtles. Butfornow, 
moguls are willing to believe that the vcr 
revolution has made the movie industry 
slump-proof; 1990 may not match last sum- 
mer, but it should still be the second biggest- 
grossing summer ever. And viewers may 
dare to hope that amid the bigger bangs for 
bigger bucks, Hollywood doesn’t forget how 
to make good movies. —With reporting by 
Nancy Newman/New York 


in years, and are probably 
lined by spittoons, is lost in 
the film’s elegant shadows. 

The filmmakers also fail 
to cure the central defect of 
the novel’s plotting. Caro- 
lyn’s murderer has an excel- 
lent motive both for killing 
her and for making sure Sa- 
bich, Carolyn’s sometime 
lover, is accused of the crime. 
Sabich is like the traditional 
Hitchcock hero: not guilty of 
the crime he is accused of but 
guilty of other moral malfea- 
sance. But it is hard to accept 
the possibility that the real 
perpetrator would leave his 
escape from the trap entirely 
to chance. 

It is equally hard to un- 
derstand Ford’s owlish performance as Sa- 
bich. He is supposed to be a smart, aggres- 
sive lawyer, tops at his trade. But Ford is 
mostly dull and inward looking, at best 
cranky where he should be vigorous and 
resourceful. There are some excellent 
things in Presumed Innocent: Scacchi's 
erotic heat as she lures Sabich into adul- 
tery; Paul Winfield’s sardonic knowingness 
as he presides over Sabich’s trial; Brian 
Dennehy's deadly impassivity as he betrays 
a friend to protect his career. Each anato- 
mizes a subspecies of the political animal 
with finely observed accuracy. Each gives a 
lift to the movie, but not enough to over- 
come its drag and get it airborne. п 
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Law 


R aymond Belknap, 18, was excited 
about the Christmas present he 
was giving his best friend, James Vance, 
20: a heavy-metal rock record by the 
British band Judas Priest. For five 
hours the young men listened to the 
raucous, apocalyptic throb of the music 
while they smoked marijuana and split 
a dozen beers. Violent fantasies were 
nothing new to either of them. Vance 
had choked his mother on one occasion 
and hit her with a hammer on another; 
Belknap had stolen money and a van 
and exposed himself to women; both 
talked of leaving their hometown of 
Sparks, Nev. (pop. 41,000), to become 
mercenaries. This time, however, the 
youths hit a new low. They grabbed a 


Did the Music Say “Do It"? 


A trial tests whether a rock LP subliminally prompted suicides 
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shotgun and hurried to a nearby church 
playground, where Belknap tucked the 
barrels under his chin and blew his head 
away. Vance imitated his friend but sur- 
vived, literally defaced. Three years later, 
he apparently overdosed on drugs pre- 
scribed because of the injury and died. 

Just after the gruesome 1985 shooting, 
Vance used hand gestures to tell the police 
that he mutilated himself because “life 
sucks.” Yet within a couple of months he 
started making a claim he persisted in for 
the rest of his days: that he and his friend 
were driven by the lyrics of Judas Priest. 
“All of a sudden,” he said, “we got a suicide 
message, and we got tired of life.” Last 
week his family and Belknap’s mother 
brought that eerie charge to trial in Reno, 
Ney. Four of the five members of Judas 
Priest, who perform in metal mesh and 


The U.S. Constitution may not protect “mind control." 


studded leather, sat at the defendants’ table 
dressed in business suits and heard them- 
selves accused of murderous “mind con- 
trol.” Said guitarist Glenn Tipton in an in- 
terview: “We were shocked. Nothing in the 
album says, “Go do this, go do that.’ ” 

The case does not involve the overt 
messages of the songs, which Nevada judge 
Jerry Carr Whitehead has ruled are pro- 
tected by the First Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution. At issue, instead, is the al- 
leged use by the band and its corporate pro- 
ducer, CBS Records, of secretly encoded 
subliminal messages that are received only 
by the unconscious mind. Visual subliminal 
images—for example, flashing the word 
buy at speeds too great to be observed by 
the conscious mind—have been tested in 


the repeated injunction “Do it,” whi 
he interprets as encouraging шг 
_ Attorneys for the plaintiffs also mj; ame 
tain that satanic incantations are reye 
when the music is played backward, 
ing last week, Vance's mother, a bo 
Christian, described how her son th 
away rock records after attending a (is 
tian camp in 1983, only to revert to fom 
habits. “He couldn’t do both at the 
time," she said. “He was either true to 
God of our church, or he was true 0 
god Judas Priest." 

The band and CBS reject the idea of 
tling out of court, contending that fred 
pression is at stake. Says their a0 
Suellen Fulstone: “The subliminal a 
ment has no basis in fact. It issimpy f е. 
cle to pursue a case otherwise marg a 
First Amendment." —By William A Het j 
Reported by Erik Pappa/Reno у 


Milestones 


SUBPOENAED. Cheyenne Brando, 20, 
daughter of Marlon Brando; for question- 
ing in the death of her boyfriend Dag Drol- 
let; in Papeete, Tahiti. The film star’s 
daughter left Los Angeles for Tahiti last 
month to avoid giving evidence against her 
half brother Christian, who has been 
charged with shooting Drollet during an 
argument. 


UNDER INVESTIGATION. Brigadier Jean- 
Claude Labourdette, 47, chief of security at 
the French embassy in Beirut; for his al- 
leged role in a gun-running scheme from 
Lebanon to France using diplomatic 
pouches; in Paris. Labourdette is one of 12 
French law-enforcement officers, including 
members of the Compagnies Républicaines 
de Sécurité, a national police force, being 
questioned in the mushrooming scandal 
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after the discovery of revolvers, rocket 
launchers and M-16 and Kalashnikov auto- 
matic rifles in the home of one suspect. 


ARREST REPORTED. Zhai Weimin, 22, a fu- 
gitive leader of last year’s crushed pro- 
democracy movement; by Chinese authori- 
ties. A student at the Beijing Economics In- 
stitute, Zhai was imprisoned in Beijing in 
May, student sources said, three months af- 
ter he held a secret conference in the capital 
of his underground Democratic Front for 
the Salvation of China. 


SUSPENDED. Dr. Léon Schwarzenberg, 66, 
France’s top cancer specialist, from prac- 
ticing medicine for one year; by a regional 
medical council; for admitting, in a 1987 
magazine article, that he once helped a pa- 
tient die. The council found Schwarzen- 
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lems: “Try calling for a pizza, 
and they say, ‘Wow, sure!’ 
Mail-order people just laugh. 
The same thing happens 
when I write a check and 
show my driver’s license.” He 
has two kids—the tube fam- 
ily has three—and they also 
get teased. So far, neither is 
like bug-eyed Brat—uh, 
Bart—so don’t have a cow. 
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Mog qo has а good buddy in DOLLY PARTON. At her 


ете park in Tennessee, the country star will break 
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able to survive in the wild. Though it appears 

hasp ollar and the Presidential Seal, the nation’s official 
à Ways fared well. One member of the collection is 
that had been shot and is now one-winged. Dolly 
real sweet: But I could feel his power. He needed 
‘didn't want to get on Oscie's bad side." 
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By EMILY MITCHELL/ Reported by Wendy Cole 


Lighting Up 

While George Harrison has 
been belting it out, wife Oliv- 
ia has been busy raking it 
in. For Romanian orphans, 
that is. At a lunch Sponsored 
by Cartier in London last 
week, she and hubby—along 
with Ringo and spouse Bar- 
bara Bach— were all smiles 
as they toasted the collec- 
tion of the first £1 million for 
Olivia’s Romanian Angel 
Appeal. Flanked by Olivia 
and Barbara, George had 
something else to celebrate: 
an album to be released 
worldwide this week, with 
tracks from the likes of Eric 
Clapton and Stevie Wonder. 
All proceeds will go to the 


Appeal. Said Olivia: *I feel 
like there was a massive 
bonfire waiting to be set 
alight, and I just threw the 
match." 


Re Bates 


There are so many sides 
to Norman Bates, says 


58, that “he’s been called 
the Hamlet of horror 
roles." Thirty years after 
Psycho, in which a be- 
wigged Perkins slashed 
JanetLeighinthe shower, 
heis the scary fellow once 
again in a fall film on U.S. 
cable TV’s Showtime. In 
PsycholV: The Beginning, 
an older but wiser Nor- 
man is wed to a psycholo- 
gist, and in flashbacks 
mother Norma (OLIVIA 
HUSSEY) and her son 
(HENRY THOMAS) show 
what really happened in 
that spooky house. 


No Excuses 


The Cincinnati, Ohio, judge 
was careful to separate the 
hero from his mis- т: 

deeds. “Today we i 
are not dealing 
with the legend," 
he said before sen- 
tencing Pete Rose 
to five months in 
prison for cheating 
on his taxes. Base- 
ball's record holder 
for number of hits 
(4,256) was also 


fined $50.000, and will have 
to spend three months in a 
haltway house and do 1,000 
hours of community service. 


„ Earlier, in a court- 
room only nine 
blocks-from a street 
named in his honor, 
Rose told the judge 
he was "very sorry, 
very shametul to be 
here today in front 
of you." Said he: “I 
have no excuses be- 
cause it's all my 
fault." 
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By JAY COCKS 


é é G rowing up in Boston and 
dancing in the streets,” says 
Danny Wood, "you see a lot 
of things.” Nothing like this, though. Not 
even in Boston. 
It’s as if the concert stage were a reef in 
some Sargasso Sea of raging teen hor- 
mones. Wood and his four pals, collective- 
ly known as the New Kids on the Block, 
dance, sing, break and rap together while 
thousands of mostly pre- and early pubes- 
cents trip over their own ecstasy. The audi- 
ence shrieks. Screams. And clutches at its 
authorized New Kids T shirts ($20). Jan- 
gles its authorized New Kids buttons 
(three for $8). Finally departs, hoarse, 
sweaty, satisfied and somewhat lighter in 
the purse. This group has found the perfect 
| place for contemporary pop Icons: close to 
! the heart and close to the cash. 
| Milli Vanilli. Madonna. Paula Abdul. 
| You can’t be а pop star these days if you 
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don’t dance. And what keeps you on your 
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Packaged as Middle America: Danny Wood, front, with Donnie Wahlberg, Jonathan Knight, Joe McIntyre and Jordan Knight, rear, lefttor 


Pop Stardom for Fun and Profit 


| New Kids on the Block ride a hot trend: success and salesmanship as part of the at 


er; it’s the sheer momentum from all the 
money out there to be made, not by per- 
forming but by succeeding. Show business 
is the latest American spectator sport, and 
the number of weeks a tune stays at No. 1 is 
critical for anyone who wants to stay in the 
game. 

By that standard the New Kids are big 
winners. To date they have sold 17 million 
albums in the U.S. alone, and have had five 
Top Five singles, of which three have made 
it to No. 1. Step by Step, their new album, 
went No. 1 in the second week of its re- 
lease. A new single, Tonight, is on the way. 
So far, the three collections of New Kids 
videos have turned over 3.3 million copies, 
setting a sales record that surpasses even 
Michael Jackson’s. : 

Marketing and merchandising have al- 
ways been important. But never have they 
been so prominent as they are today, and 
never so smoothly subsumed into the per- 
forming personality. There is a little de- 
bate about exactly how live the New Kids 
show is (is it real, or is it lip-synched?), and 


toes isn't just a choreographer and a train- | quite a bit more about how slickly the New 
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Kids have been packaged and sold 
nancial phenomenon of the О 
part of the total experience. AS He 
ers, Knight and his brother or E 
Wood, 21, Donnie Wahlberg, mue 
seph McIntyre, 17, are as sleek, n г 
nifty as a pair of Air Jota j 
ence, overwhelmingly white Је i 
vited to enjoy their moves an 
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roblem. An all-female 
p E ue looks to have lifted 
the same putative dance 
Madonna borrowed the 

{recent hit single. They also 
mos. Dick dance music that 
TM than cloned. Neverthe- 
es а No. 5 hit of their own, 


a which 


No. 23. 

has so far survived almost 
«critical disdain and its own su- 
T tism to score a total of five 
les. Notes Jeff Gold, a vice 
Warner Bros. Records: “They 
үре what I listen to when I go home, 
ane good looks and dancing abili- 
ey have g 


(арса! to the kids: The same goes 


aps New Kids” : 
{е0 the New Kids are a paradigm 
05 renewed stress оп success and 
hip. At their appearances, ven- 
hiking New Kids merchandise will 
pullin an estimated $400 million this 
Giant video screens keep the crowd 
ed during intermission with New 
iva contests (Q.: Who is 
ins favorite singer? A.: 
Sinatra) and with re- 
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which is a sponsor 
group’s U.S. tour. 
fea very wholesome, 
trican group that has 
im kind of family values 
| Donald's has,” explains ҳ 
‘Green, ће company’s se- ا‎ a 
|^ president of marketing. Un- 
“musical elders, the New Kids are 
M defensive about being corporate- 
“bled. These boys see sponsorship as 
‘het token of their sudden, lavish 
ev Ki" Fans chasing me, McDonald's of- 
\s РОЗ WS endorsements — to me, that’s 
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they are experiencing something tha 


call the libido. The e 


: New Kids provide it, 
xeu Is nothing lewd or vulear or 
frightening or threatening.” A 
EIRA Sed ew Kids stand re- 
as they are: 
peppy, ebullient popsters get- 
ting a big buzz off their own 
success. If they are pop 
product, they are prod- 
uct that gives good val- i 
ue. As Warner's Jeff Uwe 
Gold points out, “It’s : 
impossible to manu- 
facture big acts that 
don’t have something 
big in their corner 
already.” 

The big guy in the New 
Kids’ corner is Maurice Starr, 
36, a Boston-based producer, 
songwriter and talent groomer with a 
proven track record (New Edition). Starr 
put the New Kids together in 1984, still 
writes or co-writes most of their material 
and keeps a strong hand on the till as well 
as the tiller. Starr’s method was shrewd and 

time honored. He scoured the streets of 
Boston to find a group of conge- 
nial white kids. Then he forged 

a sound that borrowed liberal- 
ly from both black rhythm 
and straight-ahead pop, tu- 
tored the kids in some 
moves and watched while 

. .. nothing happened. 

“It was a lot of letdowns in 

the beginning,’ admits Jon 
Knight. The first album, released 

in 1986, stiffed. The second, 1988’s 
Hangin’ Tough, would go on to sell 11 mil- 
lion copies worldwide, but, as manager 
Scott describes it, “not only did it take off 
slowly, it almost died too.” If Starr and 
Scott had a formula in the New Kids, it 
wasn’t working. The catalyst was a disk 
jockey in Tampa, Fla., who started to play 
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Please Don't Go Girl heavily. Then the New 

Kids hit the road, appearing as the warm- 

up act for then teen-fave Tiffany. “All 

these young white girls seein’ us,” laughs 

Knight. “I guess they fell in love with us.” 

Scott’s analysis: “At first, Columbia Rec- 

ords tried to make the Kids black, which 

is what made the act fail.” Suc- 

cess came, he says, only when 

“the pop people took 

over” and the New Kids 

could become what 

they really are: “the 

perfect Middle Amer- 
ican group.” 

The New Kids re- 
sent imputations that 
their show is canned 

and that they continue 
to play Pinocchios to 
Starr’s funky Gepetto. 
Says Jon Knight: “I think we 
have a lot of spontaneity, if there 
is such a word." Beefs Wahlberg: 
"People don't give us credit. Janet Jackson 
sat down with her producers and came up 
with a concept of Rhythm Nation. That's 
the same thing we did with our album." If. 
there is a unifying concept behind Step By 
Step, it is one of forthright—indeed, bra- 
zen—commercial calculation. *We creat- 
ed a niche,” Scott says. “And we filled a 

void." 
If that void should ever become vacant, 
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“You can’t take the New Kids and make a 
clone," warns Capitol Industries-EMI 
president Joe Smith. But Starr and Scott 
are way ahead of him. Starr's 12-vear-old 
son is opening for the New Kids as part of a 
trio called the Perfect Gentlemen, whose 
debut album is titled Rated PG. We may 
also look forward to the re-emergence of 
Tiffany, whose merchandising is now being 
handled by Scott. “We'll try to follow the 
same pattern, make all the right moves for 
her,” Scott says. “And hopefully that will 
create another profit center.” There will 
also be an album by Biscuit. 
m This is not a singing dog. 
As any devoted fan can tell 
you, Biscuit is a security guard 
for the New Kids. He is, Scott 
swears, ^a huge guy who, it 
E turns out, is a great artist. All 
| thefans know him. He's going 
to be in the New Kids cartoon 
series, he's going to be in the 
New Kids comic books. So it's 
built in. People are going to 
think Im a genius. But it 
doesn't take a genius to see 
what the marketing potential 
is.” There must, inevitably, 
be a Biscuit T shirt. Perhaps 
even a Biscuit biscuit. One 
good profit center deserves 
another. — Reported by 
Elizabeth L. Bland and Kathryn 
Jackson Fallon/New York and 
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This is the key to Europe's 
most eminent political institution. 


In May 1949, acting on a 
proposal by Sir Winston 
Churchill, delegates from 
10 countries formed the 
Council of Europe to pave 
the way for a unified 
European legislation. 

The Palais de l'Europe in 
Strasbourg became its 


home in 1977 when this key 


opened the palace doors, 


| turning an idea into reality. 
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| This is the key to Europe's finest 
| anking services. 


Пуріса! Swiss bank is only a typical Swiss bank if it doesn't 
main Swiss. In other words, a typical Swiss bank must also be an 
Jenational bank. Like Swiss Bank Corporation, which opened 


rst foreign branch in London more than 90 years ago. Today, 


have more branches in Europe than any other Swiss bank. 
"our international customers, this means familiarity with 
“pean markets - and a smooth transition to the single mar- 


tof the future. After all, Switzerland is in the heart of Europe. | 


| V We consider ourselves very much a European Swiss bank. | 


Swiss Bank Corporation | 
Schweizerischer Bankverein | 
Société de Banque Suisse | 


The key Swiss bank 
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with. I have never received ¢ Ошан Mf 
| service and consideration, uch Specia Р 
| Your air hostesses are th | 
| efficient and friendly. They ar Оа ps 
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| | have the honour to use your Most pleased — very best service 1 wish to tell you that I find your ie 
| service and would like to inform you and courtesy of any airline. Will use UNE quite superb. ей 
| sincerely that your company is great. whenever possible. ; кызу itis as if you had placed " D 
И I travel quite often and I have AL Wd tof me іп the First Class and not Busines, con | 
| experienced the service of other airline a 1 e0 
4 companies. MR. DON E. MCMILLEN, ROWLETT, U.S.A. (0 e^. [eundi 
j | ‘ ol 
| I find that your cabin personnel are TRE is thy second Migheawith Thai MR RW BAIN, DIEREN, THE NETHERLAND [uy 
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1 Hoping to fly with you again soon. 218 1Ope'u ROE As | have not flown with Thi ауе 
| e | appreciate the punctual and International for some time, it is vey үөс 
| efficient departure, arrivals, attractive pleasing for me to say simply — the best Шы 
| plane interiors, good food and service.! in the world! l Стокі 
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DR. SERGE ALBARELLO, GROSLAY, FRANCE 


I always fly Thai International. Not 
just because its the national flag 
carrier. But because | particularly like 
the thoughtful and attentive service 
on board. 

I can also feel that the other inter- 
national passengers appreciate this 
quality too. 

So when | fly Thai, | am not 
merely happy and content, but very 
proud as well. 
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have flown on at least twenty other 
carriers. Thai International is certainly 
among the very best Thanks. 


See 


MRS. JOYCE MYHR, LOPEZ ISLAND, WEST AFRICA. 


The service on this flight was the 
best that I have ever had on any airline. 

The flight staff were courteous, 
prompt and friendly. The food was 
excellent and | shall certainly endeavour 
to fly Thai again. 

The on-ground service was also 


S. || 


MR. R.H. HOLMES, JOSLIN, AUSTRALIA В 


There is no doubt in my mind tha 
you have the best stewardesses in the 
world. 


Everything is great here, the plane | 


the seat, the food and the English the | 


Captain is speaking. : 

By the way, I have never been ina 
plane where you could order li 
restaurant. 


T" їйї 
This is great. This is a great айп 


company. Thanks for a great flight 


ke ina ЇЙ 


very good. Lu Bye ELS, 

POLICE GENERAL POW SARASIN, BANGKOK, THAILAND. m Wi f Ё the 
I must compliment MISS VICKY BURNELL, ISLAMABAD, et MR. MARTIN JAKOBSEN AUN DEM i 
И THAI WINNER OF AIR TRANSPORT WORLDS [se 
саи PASSENGER SERVICE AWARD FOR 1987 gh Nin 


The aircraft cabin was 
also very clean and well 
maintained. The vegetarian 
meal ordered by us was 
well prepared and tasty. 


T 


LM 


MR. VIKRAM SWARUP, 
CALCUTTA, INDIA 


AY 
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МАЎ, gee--boasted no fewer than five coasters, After conquering the legend 
BS RS Clone zia ury Was hooked, and ever ed en TEC 
245 Y, he dashes off to an amusement park to try out the local 
а Lé — thrill machine. Woodbury figures he 
$ has had innumerable rides on some 25 
o different roller coasters over the years. 
> As a journalist, he chronicled the evo- 
2 lution of the roller coaster for TIME a 
decade ago. Woodbury found on this 
trip through the turnstiles that techno- 
logical advances have made the chills 
even bigger. “The new rides are faster, 
- meaner and more unpredictable than 
the old; and the steel, looping coasters 
that spin riders up, over and sideways 
require a stronger stomach,” he re- 
ports. "Fortunately for traditionalists 
like myself, who savor the symmetry as 
well as the eerie creak of wood, there 
are plenty of big, new wooden coasters 
springing up." 
While most people ride roller 


coasters for the sheer fun of it, Wood- 
bury believes there is also a psycholog- 
ical dimension to their popular ap- 
К peal. Says he: “Coaster riding is а way 
of living through, confronting and conquering our fears. You feel 
a little braver and stand a bit taller when you leap off the train af- 


“The new rides are faster, meaner 
and more unpredictable.” 


O travel Tio 
Spec: BUM 
p | ама plowing hard and it е5 
ец yw ing the night that Hous- 
ма sit jef Richard Woodbury 
nly fy (pe cedar Point park in Sani 
4% o {ога test spin in the 
va D 02 0, the world шч 
lài, бу Foxes) and fastest а m/h) 
lindin pe ster. Since ON leans уаз 
e j отгеп, park officials in- 
bey crank up Magnum for 
A. Perit away. "Suddenly the gi- 
-i Picture was ablaze with 
IST ^ recalls Woodbury. "There 
f, way to argue, and so, as the 
dy Lii ped off Lake Erie, I was 
[шей into the front seat of a 
placed jy nearly empty train." But Ts d 
iness, oon gave Way to excitement. Woodbury, left, joins the screamers 
[lide coaster careering ever fast- 
о [ше rain-slicked course, the 
‘et outperformed itself. Says 
ERLANDS p. "The 20-story plunge, 
sums and tunnels were real ripsnorters. So good, in fact, 
1 Thi |fisayed on for three more rides." 
is-very Иа Woodbury, reporting and writing this week's Living story 
he best -ffs test twists in roller coasters was a boyhood dream come 
i Growing up on New York's Long Island during the *40s, 
LL. wuy caught roller coaster fever at Coney Island, which then 
| 
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ter it returns to the station.” 
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AUSTRIA. Motorists planning 
to get in or out of Austria on 
the Inntal Autobahn should 
plot alternate courses. After 
discovering cracked and sink- 
ing supports on an autobahn 
bridge near Kufstein, just in- 
side the German border and 70 
km northeast of Innsbruck, 
Austrian officials closed the 
bridge and traffic has been 
diverted through Switzerland 
or more easterly points in 
Austria. The shutdown is 
expected tolastatleastone ' 
year. To help vacationers avoid 
the traffic-snarled area, radio 
and television networks are 
broadcasting alternate routes. 


OXFORD. “Art from South 
Africa,” an exhibition of works 
from black townships and vil- 
lages, immerses visitors to Ox- 
ford’s Museum of Modern Art 
in the struggle, suffering and 
achievement of South Africa. 


Among the most striking 
pieces are freestanding wood 
figurines, wire toys and politi- 
cal banners decrying apart- 
heid. A series of bold, bright 
linocuts and paintings depict 
everyday events in the lives of 
tural South Africans as well as 
extraordinary moments, such 
as Nelson Mandela’s release 
from prison this year. Through 
Sept. 23. The show will then 
visit six other British cities, 
including Warwick, Aberdeen 
and, in late January, London. 


ASIA 


OSAKA. Eager to improve on 
its second-city image, Tokyo’s 
main rival is painting itself 
green. Organizers of the Inter- 
national Garden and Greenery 
Exposition have transformed a 
140-hectare section of Osaka 
into a gigantic flowerbed by 
planting some 3 million seed- 
lings and bulbs of 1,200 varie- 


cL. Ж. 


ties of flowers. The imperial 
family has lent five bonsai, in- 
cluding a 360-year-old pine 
tree. One popular exhibit: a 
replica of the 12th hole of the 
Augusta National Golf Club in 
the U.S., home of the Masters 
tournament. 


WISCONSIN. Private aircraft 
will swarm like locusts into 
Wittman Regional Airport in 
Oshkosh, northwest of Mil- 
waukee, this week for the Fly- 
In Convention, a premier 
event for sport aviation buffs. 
Some 25 vintage aircraft, in- 
cluding a 1914 J-1 Standard 
and a 1939 Ford Tri-Motor, 
will be on display. Also 
planned are special flights of 
other classics, home-builts 
and warbirds. One highlight 
will be an on-ground appear- 
ance by the controversial B-2 
Stealth bomber. 
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COVER: The U.S. shift on Cambodia and Vietnam may signal mort / 


changes in Southeast Asia and the Pacific 
Washington's withdrawal of support from the Khmer Rouge and its decision to negotiate with 
| Vietnam over Cambodia dismay most of its allies in the region. As ASEAN members gather in 
| Jakarta, some participants fear that a fragile bond has broken, and worry about future instability. 
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СОНО STATES; ene 0 avoid a bruising 14 
ig ush Chooses a mystery ma 

for the U.S. Supreme Court pa 

David Souter’s views on major constitutional issues—especially 


abortion—are largely unknown. He could be a Stealth candidate that the 
President can slip past the Senate. 


BUSINESS: A show of force aimed at Kuwait and 30 
the United Arab Emirates makes Iraq's Saddam 
Hussein the oil producers' tough new cop 

Baghdad bullies OPEC's chronic overproducers into accepting the first 
rise in the target price of oil, from $18 per bbl. to $21, in four years. Such 
an Increase would probably not cause major problems for Europe and 
Japan. But the U.S. is seriously vulnerable. 


INTERVIEW: In the firmly held opinion of Indias 34 
J.R.D. Tata, profit is nota dirty word 

Despite its vast potential, his country remains stubbornly shackled to 
Nehru’s socialism, says the 86-year-old chairman of India’s giant 
industrial conglomerate. 


RELIGION: The Anglicans get a surprise leader 36 
Lack of the usual upper-crust credentials could be a plus for George 
Carey, a junior English prelate from the evangelical wing who is the new 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 


SHOW BUSINESS: This is what's up, Doc. _ 38 
Cartoons are back! 

It was a craft that had sadly fallen into neglect. But spurred by hits like 
Who Framed Roger Rabbit and The Little Mermaid, animation is 
booming once more. 


LIVING: A new generation of roller coasters 40 
hurtles its human cargo through hair-raising 

plunges, unrelenting loops and more! 

Faster. higher and wilder rides are roaring into amusement parks. These 
megacoasters use computer technology and sophisticated engineering to 
create rides that send enthusiasts reeling. 


SPORT: The games between the superpowers 47 
play on, but some of the sizzle has fizzled 

Athletic competition long served as a surrogate cold war between the 
U.S. and the East bloc. Now a track meet is once again simply a track 
meet, as the second staging of the Goodwill Games amply demonstrates. 
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LETTERS 


HELP GORBACHEV? 


“Тһе only safe way 
to destroy an 
enemy is to have 
him be your friend. 
Make the Soviet 
Union a capitalist 
nation, and it will 
become an ally." 


Ed Horodyski 
North Bergen, N.J. 


Mikhail Gorbachev needs support, and 
now. Wise and reasonable help will con- 
tribute to European and global stability 
[July 16]. We cannot expect him to succeed 
alone in undertaking his reforms; it is such 
a complex enterprise. He has given us good 
reason to believe in him. 

Ricardo Salgado 
Alborg, Denmark 


Gorbachev wants billions of dollars 
from the West. Whatever for? Why should 
the tax payers of the West reward the 
U.S.S.R. for its 72 years of colossal mis- 
management? It is still going on and has 
brought about the biggest failure in histo- 
ry. Why prop up Gorbachev and a dull, dy- 
ing communist system? 

George Gaston King 
Sèvres, France 


The U.S. would benefit by taking a few 
billion dollars from its military budget and 
using that money to help turn the U.S.S.R. 
into a functioning capitalist nation. It has 


been said that the only safe way to destroy 

an enemy is to have him be your friend. 

Make the Soviet Union a capitalist nation, 
and it will become an ally. 

Ed Horodyski 

North Bergen, N.J. 


Lenin reportedly said, “The capitalists 
will sell us the rope with which we will hang 
them.” Lenin overestimated us. We will 
give them the rope. 

Charles Primbs 
Davis, Calif. 


Twentysomething 


Each generation seems to get judged 
earlier in life, and my generation isn’t be- 
ing given a fair chance to grow [July 16]. 
We may be checking to see how deep the 
water is before we jump in; wait and see 
how we swim before you label us. As those 
ahead of us get older, we will become re- 
sponsible for their care and the problems 
they leave behind. If you were a 24-year- 
old and would have to take care of the baby 
boomers, wouldn’t you be cautious? 

G. Thomas Clancy 
Brookfield, Mass. 


I resent the idea that we are outclassed 
by the baby boomers. I don’t understand 
how that group—which contains people 
who refused to fight for their country, con- 
tributed to the U.S.’s economic decline 
and popularized recreational drug use— 
can outclass anyone. 

William W. Bruzzo 
Rochester, N.Y. 


This 22-year-old American studying in 
Tokyo appreciated your depiction of the 
restlessness of the twentysomething gener- 
ation. It helped my Stateside family under- 
stand a little better why I am here. I have 
shown your article to many of my Ameri- 
can friends, and we all agree you have per- 
fectly articulated our thoughts. 

Hunter Key 
Tokyo 


Though I live in India, I am part of the 
twentysomething generation. The fact that 
I come from a different culture makes no 
difference: I have the same values and 
ideals as the young Americans you de- 
scribe. We all face complex issues such as 
the environment, homelessness and AIDS. 
Yet we may be able to survive without too 
much damage to ourselves. The frighten- 
ing part is the legacy we will have to leave 
for the next generation. 

Navaz Varkey 
Bangalore 


Writing About AIDS 


The headline on your story about the 
Sixth International Conference on AIDS 
[July 2] referred to a “losing battle" with 
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this disease. Indeed 
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not over yet. ) 
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tress thousands of Sufferers E 
My brother has AIDS and ; 
plating some experimenta] К 
Our elderly father had been ext "тец 
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“losing battle” headline arrived it 
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no note, only the Magazine on is Hel 
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Florida Shootings 


Your Note reporting on conste 
worker James Pough's killing 10 ре e 
and wounding seven in Jacksonville wih 
rifle contained incorrect information [JUNI 
2]. You refer to a Florida bill propos f 
three-day wait for potential gun риё 
ers, but it makes no provision for a bay 
ground check. It allows for a colin 
period only, applies solely to handguns d Wl 
would not have prevented Pough from? 
chasing a rifle. fi 
James Jay Baker, Director of Federa 
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mayor Andrew Young 
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yeue, which is several people deep 
AF yd 50 meters long, shuffles forward. 
SL in begins, and the umbrellas go up, 
c je throng remains stoically in place: 
Se «vith small children, several people 
А ih felchairs, an elderly man on crutches. 
hat n leads to a stable and, inside it, a 
jose. Everybody in the queue is wait- 
[га chance to touch the animal and 

iphotograph taken with it. 

2115 5 an “at home" weekend for the 
роле Desert Orchid, and he is receiv- 
Bi: public at the Manor House, his va- 
lı home in Ab Kettleby, Leicester- 
150 km north of London. His 
its are coming from all over Britain 
tewhere: 1,000 the first day, 1,000 
The 250 hotel beds in nearby Ket- 

Xare sold out. 
11 phenomenon is frequently de- 
as “Dessie-mania”—near worship 
а ll-year-old steeplechaser that has 
д prided the sport and gripped Britain 
“past few years. When Dessie—vari- 
[scribed as the Muddy Marvel, Dar- 
E er even “the mighty gray battle 
Buches à cold, he makes the 
ur 0 the Times, Both the BBc and 
е ave done stories of the horse’s 
e biographies are in print, a tele- 
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Desert Orchi 


the phenomenon "Dessie-mania," but everybody agrees 
ear-old steeplechaser is the country’s favorite racehorse 


phone hot line is available for information 
on his disposition and schedule, and there 
is a thriving fan club. For $14 a year, each 
of its members receives two newsletters, a 
pair of picture postcards and, more impor- 
tant, a chance to pay Dessie a personal 
visit. 

As they come out of the stable, the fans 
seem ecstatic over the thrill of simply hav- 
ing stroked the horse's nose. *He's so ma- 
jestic,” says Tricia Reynolds, a hospital- 
switchboard operator. “I’m absolutely 
crazy about him. I have his pictures around 
my room and DESSIE stickers for my car.” 
Stewart Allen, 9, bursts into tears. “I didn’t 
pat him," he sobs. His mother Penny, a 
teacher, and father Richard, a policeman, 
have driven overnight from southern Dor- 
set and have just spent 45 minutes in the 
queue. Now they join the line for a second 
time. Says Penny: “I’m not a horse-racing 
person and I never went in for pop stars, 
but watching Dessie gives me such a buzz. I 
get so nervous about his races that I only 
watch them afterward on tape." 

Desert Orchid has won 32 of his 62 
National Hunt races, or steeplechases, 
and more than $900,000 in prizes, a rec- 
ord. But that's not what has turned him 
into a superstar; it's his style. His fans 
love his courage, his joyful perfor- 
mances, his will to win, as evidenced by 


The star comes out 
to acknowledge 

his fans 

“Des makes 
people feel 
better about 
life." 
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the sudden bursts of speed that send him 
streaking into the lead. TV commenta- 
tors are using the phrase “doing a Des- 
sie” to describe such surges in other 
sports. Only the legendary Arkle, the 
Irish steeplechaser of the mid-1960s, is 
judged—reluctantly—to have been a bet- 
ter horse, though not necessarily a more 
popular one. “Des is flamboyant, and he 
loves being applauded,” says his owner, 
Richard Burridge. *He's hard as nails, 
and he hates being overtaken. But he's 
beatable and vulnerable, and people get 
involved with him." 

Desert Orchid's friends are constantly 
reminding everyone that he is, after all, 
only a horse, but they find it hard to con- 
vince themselves. Says Burridge, 38, who 
makes his living writing movie scripts: 
"Des makes people feel better about life." 

As every fan knows well, Dessie sprang 
from humble beginnings. Burridge's law- 
yer father James bred the horse from two 
undistinguished parents; Dessie's grand- 
mother is described as something of a wild 
one. Says James Burridge: *When I first 
thought of going in for breeding, an expert 
told me the best thing I could do would be 
to shoot Flower Child —Des' mother—and 
start again." He disregarded the advice, 
paired her with Grey Mirage and produced 
Dessie. 

Richard Burridge took little notice of 
the scraggy young gray in his father's pas- 
ture until the day he saw Dessie suddenly 
take off. “I had just been paid for my first 
script,” he recalls. “Instead of putting it on 
a house, I put it all on a horse.” 

He owns 50.01% of the gelding, the re- 
mainder being held by his father, his step- 
mother and a lawyer friend. All four have 
had their lives changed by the horse. “He 
is the biggest thing in the Burridges’ lives,” 
says Dessie’s trainer, David Elsworth. The 
family is constantly worried about the ani- 
mal’s safety and, against Elsworth’s advice, 
has never entered him in that supremely 
testing and dangerous steeplechase, the 
Grand National. Most of Dessie’s fans rou- 
tinely beg Burridge not to change his mind 
on that score. “The trouble is, everyone 
feels he owns Des,” Richard says. When 
Desert Orchid last fell in a race, Burridge 
received at least 20 guilt-ridden letters 
from people apologizing for not wearing 
the good-luck charms that presumably had 
helped him out before. 

As the day ends, the fans finish watch- 
ing the Dessie videos іп the barn, poring 
over the trophies displayed on the long 
table in the garden and buying Dessie 
T shirts and photographs. Now it is almost 
time for Dessie’s final appearance in the 
top paddock. But before that, a front shoe 
that Dessie wore in this year’s Irish Grand 
National is auctioned off for charity. The 
winner is Mick Riley, the owner of a com- 
puter business. Since the aluminum shoe 
carried Dessie to a 12-length victory, Riley 
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By HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN 


In Cambodia, the war is no long- 
er confined to sporadic fighting 
on the periphery. Snaking from 
their strongholds on the Thai 
border, guerrillas press toward 
Phnom Penh, the seat of the Vietnamese- 
installed government of Prime Minister 
Hun Sen. Rebel forces loyal to Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk are active 120 km north of 
the capital. Provinces once considered se- 
curely under government control are re- 
porting clashes and casualties. Most omi- 
nously, the major successes in the field are 
being won by the feared Khmer Rouge. In 
an effort to deny them access to support in 
the countryside, the Phnom Penh regime 
has forced 20,000 villagers to abandon their 
settlements and regroup in guarded com- 
pounds—a move reminiscent of the strate- 
gic-hamlet policy of the Vietnam War. 
But perhaps more decisive engage- 
ments in the battle for Cambodia are being 


fought outside its territory, around confer- 
ence tables on both sides of the world. In 
those settings, the Khmer Rouge are los- 
ing. They suffered their sharpest setback in 
Paris two weeks ago, when U.S. Secretary 
of State James Baker revoked Washing- 
ton’s recognition of the tripartite rebel alli- 
ance, composed of the Khmer Rouge and 
the forces of Sihanouk and former Prime 
Minister Son Sann. 

Last week the diplomatic effort shifted to 
Jakarta and the annual conference of foreign 
ministers of the six-member Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations, which is dismayed 
over the American decision. Since the presi- 
dency of Jimmy Carter, after all, the U.S. had 
stood with ASEAN in recognizing the resis- 
tance as the true government of Cambodia 
and ensuring its seat at the U.N. That single- 
ness of purpose having ended, the American 
decision came as a shock. 

The U.S. volte-face on Cambodia and, 
less directly, on Vietnam, announced after 
Baker's last meeting with Soviet Foreign 
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place, one no longer restrained by or, in 
some cases, beholden to superpower inter- 
ests. Territorial and ethnic disputes could 
resurface; new pretenders to regional he- 
gemony might arise. Outlining a settle- 
ment for Indochina, therefore, is more 
than a matter of ending a war and more 
than a local issue. 

Southeast Asia has long been a testing 
ground for the great powers of the conti- 
nent. China and Japan are politically and 
economically active in the region. Thus 
even as Moscow and Washington pull 
back, Beijing, Tokyo and, to some extent, 
New Delhi are watching the area with keen 
interest. A resolution in Cambodia may be 
just the first step in shaping a future securi- 
ty framework for an area extending from 
the Indian to the Pacific oceans and em- 
bracing some of the most populous states 
in the world. The end of the cold war may 
be a time of living on the edge. 
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in deference to U.S. influence, but the sen- 
timents were evident. A statement by 
ASEAN did not mention the U.S. by name 
but declared that revoking recognition of 
the anti-Hun Sen coalition would 
back the search for a comprehensive politi- 
cal solution to the Cambodian problem.” 
Away from the table, ASEAN representa- 
tives were more outspoken. Said Singa- 
pore Foreign Minister Wong Kan Seng: 
“Denying the Cambodian resistance its 
Tepresentation at the U.N. has been one of 
Hanoi’s key goals. If this is handed to them 
on a platter now, there is less reason for | 
them to negotiate seriously. It would only 
reinforce their belief that it pays to stall.” 


hatever its support for the | 
rebel alliance in Cambodia, 


“set | 


ASEAN does not wanttosee the 
Khmer Rouge take control in 
Phnom Penh. There is general agreement 
that they are repugnant and guilty of geno- 
cide against their own people. ASEAN be- | 
lieves, however, the military strength of the 
Khmer Rouge—with 30,000 fighters, they | 
form the largest of the three resistance 
groups—is indispensable to the coalition’s 
fight-and-talk strategy for ridding Cambodia 
of Hun Sen and the vestiges of Vietnam’s 10- 
year occupation of the country. Itis Vietnam, 
not the Khmer Rouge, that ASEAN perceives 
as the main threat to regional security. As 
the ASEAN countries see it, it is only war— | 


‚ first in Vietnam, then in Cambodia—that 


has sapped expansionist instincts in Hanoi, 
while giving the rest of Southeast Asia 
breathing space to build up political and eco- 
nomic strength. 

Thus Vietnam and the Hun Sen gov- 
ernment it set up in Phnom Penh have be- 
come prods toward unity for nations that in 
the past have been at odds over territory, 
religion and race. Among long-standing re- | 
gional antagonisms: the Malays of Indone- 
sia and Malaysia resent the successful eth- 
nic Chinese enclave of Singapore; the 
Philippines disputes territory and waters in 
the South China Sea with Malaysia; and | 
the Muslims of Malaysia and Indonesia 
support the separatist goals of co-religion- 
ists in the southern Philippines. 

Such problems were effectively side- 
lined as long as ASEAN focused on Indo- 
china. Says a senior analyst at Kuala Lum- 
purs Institute of Strategic International 
Studies: “ASEAN is more interested in 
maintaining its own unity than in resolving 
the Cambodian issue. Where’s the regional 
threat without Vietnam? There isn’t any. 
Without Cambodia, ASEAN might have 
fallen apart.” Adds Philip Methven, an an- 
alyst at Singapore’s Institute of Southeast 
Asian Studies: “The whole meaning of 
ASEAN’s Indochina approach was regional 
solidarity. It was an end in itself." | 

Even then that solidarity is sometimes 
forced. Most ASEAN members are nodding 
politely at Singapore and Jakarta’s particular 
consternation over the U.S. shift, but away 
from the conference table, they voice their 


NUI Asia 9mmitments in the region, In Jakarta last week the complaints | 
May become a less stable | about Baker’s shift were veiled, no doubt 
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doubts or pursue separate policies. Thai- 
land, forexample, is more than willing to deal 
with the Hun Sen government; Thai entre- 
preneurs have felt free to flock to Cambodia 
in search of business opportunities. While 
ASEAN has been vocal—and publicly unit- 
ed—on the question of Indochina, a political 
issue, it has had little success coordinating re- 
gional economic strategy, one of the major 
reasons for its founding in 1967. Says Philip- 
pines Foreign Affairs Secretary Raul Mang- 
lapus: “ASEAN’s economic regime is ad hoc 
and formalized in mutual ‘best-effort 
pledges,’ a formula that we have found sig- 
nificantly incompetent.” 

Still, each of the ministers dutifully 
brought up ASEAN’s unhappiness over 
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Cambodia as they met with Baker in Jakar- 
ta. Before his arrival, they had proposed a 
compromise by resurrecting an old idea: 
gathering all four parties in the Cambodi- 
an conflict—the Hun Sen regime, the 
Khmer Rouge, and the Sihanouk and Son 
Sann factions—in a supreme national 
council that would succeed to the coali- 
tion’s U.N. seat and pave the way for elec- 
tions in Cambodia. Said one ASEAN offi- 
cial: “We are just outlining the scenarios 
that can result from Washington’s deci- 
sion. We are saying that we don’t see how 
the U.S. move can help, but we are willing 
to be convinced. We want the U.S. to ex- 
plain its logic to us.” 

Baker turned the argument back to 
ASEAN: the U.S. decision to speak directly to 
Hanoi, he noted, was “a step that most, if not 
all, of you have already taken.” (Malaysia, 


Indonesia, Thailand and the Philippines rec- 


ognize Vietnam, which maintains a trade of- 
fice in Singapore.) The U.S. goal was to see 
“whether Hanoi is now prepared to support 
a process of political reconciliation.” On 
Cambodia, Baker repeated his thesis: the 
U.S. shares ASEAN’s goals and will continue 
to support Sihanouk and Son Sann, but can 


no longer recognize any group in which the 
Khmer Rouge played a role. 
Baker agreed with the other confer- 
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ence participants that Indonesia and 
France, the co-chairs of the Paris Interna- 
tional .Conference on Cambodia, should 
quickly sit down with the Cambodians to 
try to form the national council. It then 
could take the Cambodian seat during the 
U.N. General Assembly in September. 
Washington indicated, however, that the 
Khmer Rouge had no place on the council. 
It also hinted that the U.S. may begin di- 
rect diplomatic contact with the Hun Sen 
government. 

The ASEAN ministers raised another di- 
visive subject: the fate of the thousands of 
Vietnamese who continue to flee by boat 
for ASEAN countries and Hong Kong. 
ASEAN, which has called the influx *unre- 
lenting" and “intolerable,” would have 
many of the refugees forcibly shipped back 
to Vietnam. Malaysia has already begun to 
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Jute in the Pacific. About 7,000 troops 
"withdrawn from South Korea begin- 
Rin 994, and the continued presence 
„vases in the Philippines is being re- 
ed. Baker pointed out in Jakarta 


S. remains “the one truly global 


and still considers its presence in 


he Pacific “important to contin- 
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them. Already there is less need to balance 
out Soviet forces in Vietnam's Cam Ranh 
Bay. Moscow is reportedly cutting back its 
deployment there. Even as Filipino nation- 
alists clamor for the shutdown of Clark and 
Subic Bay, Washington has threatened to 
move some of the bases’ functions to Guam 
and Singapore. Recently, it announced the 
removal of a squadron of F-4 Phantom jet 
fighters from Clark, a decision that may in- 
volve the loss of 900 Filipino jobs. 


he economic largesse that was 
once Uncle Sam's to give now be- 
longs to the Japanese. While Ja- 
pan could easily build a larger 
military, beyond the 273,800 men and 
women it has under arms today, it would 
rather not—if only to avoid frightening 
people it conquered five decades ago. The 
Japanese government was embarrassed 
last May when Thai Prime Minister Chati- 
chai Choonhavan suggested that Japanese 
naval self-defense-force units join the Thai 
navy in exercises in the South China Sea. 


Tokyo murmured nervously, and Bangkok | 


quickly withdrew the offer. А 

Like ASEAN, however, Japan is wary of 
others trying to flex their muscles in the 
Asia-Pacific region. The Indian navy is in 
the midst of an expansion program. Chi- 
nese politics and foreign policy are volatile 
these days: a swing toward radicalism 
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Symbiosis: above, a tank regiment of the Japanese self- 
defense force in Hokkaido; U.S. F-16s, top left, in Clark 
Air Base for exercises; left, an American infantryman 
walks past howitzers in South Korea 


could threaten Hong Kong and Taiwan, 
and destabilize the entire area. At the 
same time, the Korean peninsula will re- 
main a focus of concern until Kim Il Sung 
passes from the scene. 

Tokyo would like to develop a symbiosis, 
in which Japanese economic power can op- 
erate in conjunction with American military 
strength. Already there is speculation that 
Tokyo’s recent unthawing of $5.4 billion in 
loans to China, the chief supplier of weapons 
to the Khmer Rouge, may have included a 
subtle suggestion or two to Beijing to 
be helpful in bringing about a Cambodian 
settlement. 

Ina post-cold war Asia, will there be an 
adjustment in the U.S.-Japan relationship? 
Could a settlement in Cambodia move the 
U.S. to look more favorably toward its 
longtime enemy in Hanoi? Will ASEAN 
weaken, turning Southeast Asia into a col- 
lection of more quarrelsome neighbors? 

The impact of post-cold war thinking is 
still to be discerned. But in Southeast Asia 
at least, the journey into the future is be- 
ginning with a step away from the Cambo- 
dian impasse. The problem for the U.S. 
and its allies is how to take that step more 
or less in unison—and in time to keep the 
Khmer Rouge from returning to Phnom 
— Reported by Christopher Ogden 
with Baker, Narunart Prapanya/Bangkok and 
William Stewart/Jakarta 
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Founding father: a silver statue of Ho Chi Minh dominates the downtown marketplace іп the Mekong Delta town of Cantho 


Vietnam: Waiting for the Break 


By JAY BRANEGAN 
HO CHI MINH CITY 


Downtown, near the Saigon 
River, the tallest building in 
Vietnam seems to reflect the 
country’s fortunes. Before it 
was gutted by fire last November, the 15- 
story concrete structure was home to a 
state trading company; now, swaddled in 
bamboo mats and swarming with construc- 
tion workers, the renamed Office Service 
International Center is being readied for 
private tenants early next year. It was 
a risky proposition when the Yao-Teh 
Group, a Taiwan developer, agreed last 
year to commit $12 million to the renova- 
tion, to be paid back by rents from foreign 
companies. But the surprise U.S. decision 
this month to begin talks with Vietnam 
"improves the whole market," says Yao- 
Teh's managing director, Tsao Chen-ya. 
“When the Americans come, we will be 
glad to rent them space." 
If ASEAN is miffed by the U.S. turn- 
about on Cambodia and Vietnam, foreign 
businessmen and Vietnamese officials are 
ebullient over the possibility that it may 
mean a sooner-rather-than-later end to the 
U.S. trade, aid and investment embargo— 
one that, incidentally, is not observed by all 


of America's friends and allies—that has 


"When the Americans come, we will be glad to rent them space" 


hobbled the Vietnam economy. “The news 
was like a champagne cork popping," says 
John Brinsden, manager of the recently 
opened representative office in Ho Chi 
Minh City of Britain's Standard Chartered 
Bank. “There will be a jump in confidence, 
and people will be more prepared to take 
risks here." Adds Nguyen Xuan Oanh, an 
economic adviser to the Hanoi govern- 
ment: “We are very happy about it.” 

Although Secretary of Státe James 
Baker has cautioned that Washington is 
nowhere near formally recognizing Hanoi, 
optimists speculate that the U.S. might 
drop some of the economic restraints as 
early as next year. That would be welcome 
news to American businessmen eager to 
get into Vietnam with its abundant mineral 
resources, wages as low as $15 a month and 
strong tourist allure. U.S. business groups 
in Asia want Washington to ease the sanc- 
tions without waiting for the establishment 
of diplomatic ties, complaining that com- 
petitors are getting the jump on them. “We 
can do more for peace in the region by lift- 
ing the embargo than by continuing to pun- 
ish an old enemy,” argues David Gibbons, 
president of Bangkok’s American Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Equally expectant are hundreds of 
Asian and Western firms that have already 
taken the plunge by investing in or trading 
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with Vietnam. For some, the embargo h ) 
been “а golden opportunity to capital 
on the inability of American companies i 
compete,” says Australian Raymond НЕ 
ton, chairman of the Bangkok-based Ё 
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fold more than doubled in value last 
t0 $976 million, for the first time sur- 
irade with communist allies. 
Vie biggest foreign investments, ac- 
Wing for 60% of the total, have come 
rite 10 oil companies that have signed 
“nents to explore along the coast from 
tin Gulf to the Mekong Delta. Last 
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Пралогу well off Haiphong. British- 
mond EftEnterprise Oil has finished a well off 
йет coast; a Shell drill ship is oper- 
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ment-owned OTC International links 
Vietnam with the worldwide Intelsat sys- 
tem. Not far from the telecommunications 
site, on the Saigon River, lies the Saigon 
Floating Hotel, a $27 million, 201-room 
establishment owned by Japan’s EIE De- 
velopment and run by Australia’s Southern 


Pacific Hotels. It offers the best hotel | 


rooms ($95 a night) in Vietnam, but will 
not turn a profit until mid-1991. 


ost other ventures in the south 
are small-scale projects in tex- 
tiles, food processing and tour- 


ism, involving entrepreneurs from Thai- 
land, Taiwan, Singapore and Hong Kong. 
The north, which lags even further behind, 
has only a handful of foreign investments. 
Japan honors the U.S. embargo by 
barring direct investment, but is energeti- 
cally buying and selling. Major purchasers 
of timber, coal, seafood and oil, the Japa- 
nese are Selling not only television sets, 
stereos and motorcycles but also more 


million automated rice mill. A 
score of Japanese trading firms, 
mainly operating via front com- 
panies, are lining up deals in 
manufacturing, food processing 
and construction. 

Others are joining in. Five 
French banks have established 
one-man representative offices; 
the trading firms Inchcape of 
Britain and Jardine Matheson of 
Hong Kong have opened for 
business, and France's Rhone- 
Poulenc earlier this year put 
$500,000 into a fledgling pesti- 
cides project. 

Substantial infrastructure 
gaps, however, have kept the really 


cause of scarce funds for roads, 
bridges and ports, transportation 
is a major problem. A Japanese 
trader in Hanoi who buys timber 
and other raw materials complains 
that “the initial price is cheaper 
than elsewhere, but once you pay 
for freight charges, the cost isn’t so 
competitive.” Since Hanoi has lit- 
tle hard currency, much ofits trade 


Australia, for example. in return 
for condensed milk: and scrap metal to Indo- 
nesia in return for cement. Equally impor- 
tant, Western and Japanese government 
agencies that normally subsidize exports of 


big money on the sidelines. Be- | 


consists of barter: seafood goes to | 


ae 
substantial items, such as a $7.3 


capital equipment and insure risky invest- | 


ments in developing countries are holding | 
back. Says Standard Chartered’s Brinsden: | 


“The key here is finance. Many excellent 
projects are going begging.” 


Lifting the U.S. embargo will solve | 
some of the problems, but by no means all. | 


Businessmen with experience in Vietnam 
warn of exorbitant rents and wages 
charged to foreign employers, corruption 
and a vast array of incomplete laws and 
regulations administered by a slow-mov- 


ing, suspicious bureaucracy. Says Warren | 


Williams, a veteran of the Vietnam War 
and now a member of the Hong Kong 
American Chamber of Commerce: “Fif- 
teen years ago, the Vietnamese thought all 
their problems would be solved if the 
Americans left. Now they think they'll be 
solved if the Americans come back.” u 
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Political Rookie of the Year 


ByBARRYHILLENBRAND TOKYO 


T oshiki Kaifu has surprised everyone. A 
year after he was plucked from obscu- 
rity to become Prime Minister, he not only 
survives but also thrives. When his Liberal 
Democratic Party colleagues elevated him 
in August 1989, the talk in the coffee- 
houses was that he was a mere seat warm- 
er, destined to be dumped shortly in favor 
of a party war-horse like former Foreign 
Minister Shintaro Abe, 66, or former 
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How Toshiki Kaifu has transformed himself from a nonentity 
into the country's most popular leader 


traded stock for influence, and the intro- 
duction of an unpopular sales tax. Takeshi- 
ta’s successor, Sousuke Uno, was driven 
from office after just two months, plagued 
by a sex scandal and an L.D.P. defeat in the 
upper house of the Diet. 

The party then turned to Kaifu, a 
congenial politician from a minor г.р.р. 
faction whose major accomplishment had 
been to serve two uneventful terms as 
Minister of Education. His chief qualifica- 
tion seemed to be that he was untainted; 


The Prime Minister with Margaret Thatcher, Brian Mulroney and George Bush 


Finance Minister Kiichi Miyazawa, 70. 

Now a poll by the daily Yorniuri Shim- 
bun shows that Kaifu's Cabinet has a 60% 
public-approval rate, nearly matching the 
postwar record of 60.5% set by the govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Kakuei Tanaka in 
1972. Kaifu, 59, is a political wonder. He is 
also a political puzzle. 

Journalists and political commentators 
still consider Kaifu a lightweight, a master 
of clichés who should not be taken serious- 

ly. Senior members of the L.D.P. are said to 
be alternately relieved that he has pulled 
the party out of a crisis and annoyed that 
they have not been able to discard him as 
planned. Yet the public as well as Japan's 
allies, including the U.S. are clearly 
charmed by a new political face. 

When Kaifu took office, the L.D.P. was 
in disarray. Prime Minister Noboru Ta- 
keshita had resigned after his popularity 
rating dropped to 8% because of the Re- 
cruit affair, which involved politicians who 
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Even on the terra incognita of foreign policy, the new man appears surefooted. 


the conventional wisdom held that he was 
nothing more than a front man to lead the 
L.D.P. into the February lower-house elec- 
tions. But the party rebounded strongly in 
the voting, and Kaifu, who is also L.D.P. 
president, could not be dumped. 

The experts then predicted that Kaifu 
would stumble on the terra incognita of 
foreign policy, forcing his ouster in favor of 
older, more experienced men. But in 
March, when relations with the U.S. hit a 
low over trade, Kaifu jetted to Palm 
Springs, Calif., and struck up a friendship 
with George Bush. The two leaders crafted 
the framework for the Structural Impedi- 
ments Initiative, a complex trade agree- 
ment that was completed just before last 
month’s economic summit in Houston. 

At that gathering, Kaifu shone again. 
Marlin Fitzwater, the White House 
spokesman, praised the Prime Minister as 
the “new surprise entry in the personality 
parade.” Pictures of Kaifu joking with the 
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B ut Kaifu comes across a bit 105: 
Chance, that wonderfully sincere fis state 
utterly blank horticulturist who is шд тау | 
for the aristocratic businessman Chaung is firs 
Gardiner, and who nearly becomes ехе 
U.S. President in the Peter Sellers 
Being There. Complains Royama: “Ка 
has no policies of his own and has aon 
plished nothing as Prime Minister.” 
most frequent charge against him is аң 
is a puppet manipulated by the 1.D.P.s04 
Guard, with an assist from a manipulati 
bureaucracy. Eu y 
Coming from a weak faction within 
L.D.P., Kaifu has almost no political ba le Nc 


cluding Takeshita and Shin Kan ament c 
former Deputy Prime Minister a | К 
nence grise of the L.p.P. Kaifu isl | Я RA 
the professionals in the Foreign d [der 
nance ministries, but that, say some, 
cause he so artfully reads b ар 
prepare for him. Says Masaya ^» 
cal commentator who wa ‘Kal 
late Prime Minister Hayato ^s being ® 
has no power to speak ot. ена: n. 
trolled by the shadow Ta 
maru administration. à 
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re 
scandal. He has proposed 7 ee 
resentation in the Diet, шеп " 
ed in favor of rural consu 19, 
also respond to pressure 
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agenda, some Japanese will soon Ре \ 
that the Prime Minister vele 
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a bit 105 second oldest com- 
Sincere ү slate took a step toward 
is mişakjuay last week when it 
| Chau is first free multiparty 
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ellers flag Communist Mongolian 
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the fledgling opposition. Of 799 
candidates who survived the 
first round of voting, virtually 
all but 101 were Communists. 
The winners will compete this 
week in a runoff for 430 seats in 
parliament. 

Hailing the elections on his 
way to Mongolia for a four-day 
visit, U.S. Secretary of State 
James Baker said, “You 
shouldn't test a democracy by 
whether or not your favorite 
might win." a 


5% 
anipulati 


"m у and for 

itical bash 1 

courte: atives 

chems, 00th after the first Fijian 
nema {ment controlled by ethnic 


and «8 ook office in 1987, the 
is liked dominated army staged a 
n and Pad demanded that politi- 
me Ulremainin the hands of 
Cris ans, Last week Presi- 
оа И бг Penaia Ganilau fi- 
ү xa tiled the plan for meet- 


ing that ultimatum. Ganilau 
decreed a new constitution that 
allocates 37 of the 70 seats in the 
House of Representatives to eth- 
nic Fijians, 27 to Indians and six 
to other minority groups. 
Indians, who make up nearly 
half the population of 727,000, 
promptly cried foul. One opposi- 
tion leader charged that the new 
charter creates “racial discrimi- 
nation.” But the critics stand lit- 
tle chance of preventing the Pres- 
ident’s plan to call elections. = 
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THE KOREAS 


No Wonder 
They’re Divided 


The deep desire of Koreans for 
unification is often no match 
for the innate suspicion that 
each side has of the other. Early 
last week everything seemed set 
for a five-member North Kore- 
an delegation to cross the bor- 
der and meet with a South Ko- 
rean dissident organization to 
plan a historic, pan-national 


rally for Aug. 15, the 45th anni- 
versary of liberation from Ja- 
pan. But when the five arrived 
at the border, a squabble devel- 
oped over Seoul's proposed se- 
curity arrangements for them. 
After two days of arguing, the 
North Koreans went home. 
Worse, officials from the North 
warned that the standoff could 
“gravely” affect another, more 
important meeting: the 
planned talks between the 
Prime Ministers of North and 
South in Seoul, Sept. 4-7. " 


THE PHILIPPINES 


More Pain and 
Suffering 


Aftershocks from the July 16 
earthquake continued to batter 
the Philippines last week. In 
Nueva Vizcaya province, a tem- 
blor triggered a landslide that 
buried 12 families. The disaster 
toll continued to mount: more 
than 1,600 dead, 1,000 missing, 
3,000 seriously injured, 90,000 
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HONG KONG 


Last Exit 
To Britain? 


Britain’s plan to offer national- 
ity to 50,000 select Hong Kong 
families has been working its 
way through Parliament for 
months. When Queen Eliza- 
beth II prepared to sign the bill 
into law last week, a sudden 
panic gripped the crown colony, 
and 18,000 heads of households 
stampeded to beat a deadline to 
qualify. The line of applicants 
snaked for blocks around the 
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homeless. The only bright spot: 
two people were pulled out still | 
alive after 11 days from a devas- 
tated hotel in the resort of 
Baguio. : 

Shortages and mishaps 
plagued relief efforts. Some 
goods were stolen. Food-supply 
operations were disrupted 
when suspected communist 
guerrillas shot at relief helicop- 
ters. Even Defense Secretary 
Fidel Ramos admitted “some 
misdelivery along the way." m 


Immigration Department's wa- 
terfront offices. 

The incident showed that 
despite assurances from London 
and Beijing, many Hong Kong 
residents remain jittery about 
the advent of Chinese rule in 
1997. The siege was sparked by a 


stipulation that Britain's nation- 
ality offer is open only to those 
who hold British Dependent 
Territory citizenship, or had ap- 
plied for it bv midnight July 25. 
Many longtime residents who 
hope to qualify for the offer still 
lack the necessary status— 
hence the crush. : 
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Do you think that Souter should be egit to зше | 
his views on abortion before he is confirmed? Э; 


Do you favor or oppose a Supreme: Court. nominee who 
would vote Š overturn Roe у. Wade? 2 


From a telephone "T of 1,000 adults taken for TIMECNN. on July 24:25, 7 Yankelovich балу, Shulman. 
Sampling error is 205 or minus 3%. E) Ys + 
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Hoping to placea 

conservative on the |: 
Supreme Court withol: 
a bloody confirmations 


asit alo 


fight, Bush picks a mg; dy 
nobody knows [ho 


By RICHARD LACAYO 
» • If there is anything George: 


{ T dislikes more than eating irf 
coli, it is taking risks. Thus" 


ў Pre learned on July 20 that 
t? m tice William J. Brennan ¥ 
* tiring from the Supreme 
$ $ Bush immediately recos 
that in selecting someone t 
the vacancy he could be Bore 0 
biggest risks of his presidency equ 
sought to defuse it. "T 
With the high court inier £t 
sively to the A: 
issues, a nominee 
overturning Roe v. 
that established the righ 
would provoke an outcry P 
forces that deraile ег 
nation in 1987. But if th 
a Justice less incline 
d -to-life activi 
publicans already ang 
traction of his "no ne 
would be enraged. 
options, the Presiden’ 
risk by selecting a Stea 
al Appeals Court Judge 
President's choi 
and written so littl 
tional issues that it is 4 


y he might rule on them. 

Air hov pling that the liberal coali- 
i. gam о ә 

T ched the fight against Bork 

ips [Шу by a paradox: nothing 

m sym! difficult than to draw bat- 


Je 107 lank slate. While there is 
y on 4 


с the quality of Souter's 
|, idence A EM laude Harvard 
jtm des scholar, Harvard law— 
att? Podicial experience has been 
40 ire's state supreme court, 
[Ham to ш auto-in- 
al p. and commercial litigation 
oe са social issues like abortion 
ШИР е action. Elevated to the 
| е Appeals in Boston only last 
er has not yet participated in 
| re decisions. 
|А eo et a fix on Souter from that 
| cord “activists from both sides of 
rical spectrum began combing 
[^ what little was known about his 
[.aillife in search of evidence to either 
[heir fears or justify their suspicions. 
ndered if the 50-year-old lifelong 
sor might be gay. (Friends assured 
he is not.) Others speculated that 
fers streak of Yankee independence 
|-imake him a less than reliable vote for 
side of the abortion issue. In a ram- 
5 television interview last week, Justice 
tho d Marshall, a last vestige of the 
‚М ош % liberal wing, took the unusual 
ation} sof sizing up in public а man who may 
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[Wr had many on the G.o.p.’s right 
? They would have preferred an out- 
(“2 champion of their cause, like Fed- 
“Appeals Court Judge Edith Jones of 
хуа law-and-order advocate who was 
jeorge BE resident's second choice. But they 
ating тоги from the fact that Bush's pick 
TIS “it strong backing of White House 
20 that of staff John Sununu, a former Gov- 


nan vt UE New Hampshire who appointed 
eme 110 ће state supreme court in 1983. 
fec ane senior Republican: There's been 
co Wink wink. nod-nod among conser- 
one f Who think Souter is Sununu's guy 
M were can be trusted." 

to tili Mines with which Souter was 
dammodo an 72 hours after Bren- 


Mee 
mitted je ation — was almost as surpris- 
Min p ene himself. “The President 
Чу» Ау that he needed to move 
the ‘O ud Senior White House offi- 
TUA TR Wise, the interest groups were 
is tions с control of the debate, narrow 
rum Цр 214 make confirmation more 
Oh Sh Was on Air Force One, pre- 
, of ACK to Washington after a 
ple Tis." Politics and fishing out west, 
1 : e news that Brennan was 
At his xn After calling Brennan to 
bain venation, Bush was on the 
othe th ununu, arranging to 
М etin Senior advisers for a White 
um a 8 a.m. the next day. 
ep E Bush huddled with Su- 
Ident Dan Quayle, White 
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House Counsel C. Boyden Gray and Attor- 


ney General Dick Thornburgh, looking over 
dossiers onabout a dozen possibilities whom 
the Administration had Singled out over the 
past 18 months. Sununu held back during 
the discussions, letting Gray and Thorn- 
burgh make the case for Souter. After the 
group had narrowed the list to about eight 
candidates, Bush asked for further specifics 
on several of them, then retired to Camp Da- 
vid for the weekend. Sununu went to work 
behind the scenes on Souter’s behalf. 


is first step was to phone Repub- 

lican Senator Warren Rudman, 

a fellow Granite Stater who is 

among Souter’s closest friends. 
According to Rudman, Sununu told him 
he was “trying to keep a low profile” on the 
nomination. He asked the Senator to fax to 
Washington a letter on the judge’s behalf. 
It was included in materials delivered to 
Bush at Camp David. 

On Sunday Bush narrowed the field to 
five. They included Souter, Jones, Solicitor 
General Kenneth Starr and two judges on 
the federal appeals court in Washington— 
Lawrence Silberman, who two weeks ago 
joined in a ruling that threw out one of Oli- 
ver North’s convictions in the Iran-contra 
scandal, and Clarence Thomas, the black 
former chairman of the Equal Employ- 


ment Opportunity Commission. Not hav- 


Bush leaves the White House meeting with Sununu, Gray and Thornburgh in tow 


ing met Jones and Souter, the President 
asked to have them invited to Washington. 

After Souter was contacted at his office 
in Concord, he made three calls in quick 
succession to Rudman. The first was to tell 
Rudman the news. Then Souter quickly 
phoned again, inquiring whether it was 
possible to fly to Washington directly from 
Manchester, N.H. (“This is not a guy who 
travels a lot," says Rudman.) Souter called 
a third time to add that at the White House 
he would not discuss how he might rule in 
future cases. “They ought to know that be- 
forehand,” Souter insisted. “It might save 
all of us a lot of time.” 

Rudman passed on Souter’s message to 
Sununu, who assured him that the Presi- 
dent could learn what he needed from tes- 
timony at the judge’s earlier confirmation 
to the federal appeals court and the record 
of his decisions. After separate interviews 
with Jones and Souter at the White House 
on Monday, Bush opted for the New 
Hampshirite, hoping that the judge’s intel- 
lect and blue-ribbon résumé would offset 
concerns about his sparse written record. | 
"I have looked for the same dedication to 
public service and strength of intellect ex- 
emplified by Justice Brennan,” said Bush. 
By putting forth a candidate with such a 
low profile, the President has shifted the | 
debate from Souter's record to the matter | 
of what questions it is appropriate for the 


Is the path to the high court now open only to those who leave few footprints en route? 
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Senate to ask him when his confirmation 
hearing gets under way. Pro-choice groups 
were already pushing last week for a full in- 
quiry into Souter's philosophy. “Our whole 
focus now is to ensure [that the necessary] 
questions are asked,” says Kate Michel- 
man, executive director of the National 
Abortion Rights Action League. In the 
end, says Kathleen Sullivan, a law profes- 
sor at Harvard, “the Senate can probe as 
much as it wants; Souter is entitled to 
stonewall as much as he wants.” 

Souter promises that when he faces the 
Senate Judiciary Committee at his confir- 
mation hearings in September, he will re- 
ply to their questions with “constitutionally 
appropriate candor.” When he introduced 
the judge last week, Bush insisted that even 
he did not know the nominee’s views on 
abortion—a claim that would allow the 
President to accuse opponents of subject- 
ing Souter to an unfair “litmus test" if they 
try to pin him down. 


oth Republicans and Democrats 
have contributed to the deterio- 
ration of judicial appointments 
into political tests of strength. 
While the campaign against Bork was the 
most highly politicized in this century, it 
took place only after Ronald Reagan had 
loaded the lower federal courts with judges 
who met his own tests on abortion, prayer 
in school, affirmative action and the sepa- 
ration of powers. Both sides can also point 
to history to support their arguments about 
how Senators should interpret their consti- 
tutional mandate to “advise and consent” 
in the process of choosing Justices. Over 
the years 29 presidential nominees, about a 
fifth of the total, have failed to win Senate 
approval, many of them over questions of 
philosophy, not competence. 
Whatever Souter’s fitness for the court, 
his relative obscurity has prompted many 
to reflect unhappily that the path to the 
high bench may now be open only to candi- 
dates who leave few footprints on the way. 
A large and respected body of commentary 
on constitutional law—the very thing that 
used to be considered an important qualifi- 
cation for any would-be Justice—appears 
to have become a disadvantage instead. 
Asks Arizona Senator John McCain, a Re- 
publican: “Should law students in America 
now be saying to themselves, ‘I better not 
write or speak on controversial issues if I 
aspire to the highest position in the judicial 
system of America’?” 
Whenever they choose candidates for 
the Supreme Court, Presidents must de- 
cide whether to select known quantities 
whose votes they:believe they can reliably 
predict or to go with gifted independents, 
putting faith in their judgment if not their 
loyalty. Americans will learn which catego- 
ry Souter fits into only if they see his rulings 
on the court. For that matter, Souter him- 
self may not know until then. —Reported by 
Jerome Cramer and Dan Goodgame/Washington 


and Andrea Sachs/New York 
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Fire Storm of Babble 


n most days Washington is far better at dismantling people 
О it is at building them ир. So it should have been no surprise 
David Souter week, the city seemed on the way to the ultimate absurdity. 0 
the Supreme Court nominee because there was not much about him es cr 

The fire storm of babble that followed Souter’s nomination Was ү 
even the White House scouts had predicted, yet it seemed го singe m n than 
the nominee. His handlers stashed the gray-suited Souter in the зна 000% 
468 of the Old Executive Office Building, then trotted him around the se Room 
get-acquainted handshakes and dined him in the White House mes ERE for 
tests of his stomach. » Doth stem 

The cleanup crew that followed in Souter’s wake to glean cloakroo 
heard him compared to Calvin Coolidge and called a *mousy little guy 
live with that. Souter is a Harvard-Phi Beta Kappa-Rhodes Scholar mo 

There was a certain exhilaration in the scurry and posturing of speci 
ringed around the central issue of abortion, but there was also con 
Washington s talented lawyers, Roemer McPhee, recalled how, as a young attor- 
ney in Dwight Eisenhower’s White House, he harbored a mild doubt when Ike in (2 
1956 nominated Democrat William Brennan, a practicing liberal. But McPhee 
from New Jersey too, knew that Brennan was a thoughtful and decent man. Bren. 
nan was confirmed with hardly a ripple. К 

How far we have come—or fallen. The struggle over Robert Bork turned cour FE 
nominations into a savage political battleground. “Every faction wants its own little 
government in the court,” sighed one White House strategist last week. The Demo. [? 
cratic Congress, so long denied Executive power, and the Republican White f 
House, so long thwarted in Legislative matters, both seek the balance of power f 
through the Supreme Court. Washington has 55,000 lawyers, 7,000 lobbyists, [P 
20,000 congressional staff members and some 10,000 journalists. Most of themare 
self-appointed experts on the court. They produce interesting noise, no discernible 
national harmony. 

One of the invigorating and, in most cases, gratifying aspects of court history | 
how appointees, once in their black |” 
robes, see the nation and events inde jê 
pendently. Often they have exasper |. 
ated or disappointed the Presidents |: 
who appointed them. Earl Warren 
and Brennan dismayed Ike with ther 
liberalism, but theirs was the clearer | 
view of the country. Warren a 
who wrote the opinion that free d i 
the Watergate tapes, was а ti 
with much fanfare by Richard ! mM 
himself. Arthur Goldberg геа ђе 
Lyndon Johnson's urging 10 D0) fa 
United Nations ambassador x m 
twisted the arm of his crony P pla 
tas and put him in SUPE Un 
But when he tried to move ism |: 
to Chief Justice, the fear sition th К 
generated so тис oppor anew t 
Johnson abandoned d impropt 
Later, because of financi ur sed 
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Brennan and Warren exasperated Ike 
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nate for 3 ower. The So- 
th stem a dramatic im- 
l (n complemented 
S president's experi- 
Cn [in foreign affairs. 
- | nanaged to finesse 
' lı challenges at 
% {e But the domestic 
n Ike п {da could not be de- 
AcPhee |0 forever, and now | y 
1. Bren. pies 4 series of divisive concerns, in- 
inga new civil rights bill, tax increases 
xd coun Jorowing fear of recession. The selec- 
vn little 1 of David Souter, while tactically 
Demo. [її underscored Bush s need to move 
White sly across a domestic playing field 
f power suddenly looks less dismal to Demo- 
bbyiss, [59feing 1992. The shift results mainly 
rem aren the government's failure to contain 
ernible |'unting deficit (estimated at $169 bil- 
nor fiscal 1991), which forced Bush to 
istoryis 4° "*Ver-never land on the tax issue. 
r black [^ dong with the soaring costs of the 
ts inde- Wand loans scandal and other prob- 
xasper- [beginning to eat into Bush's stand- 
sidents nihe polls and will echo over the next 
Warren |15, Says Ed Rollins, а Republican 
th their ЧЫ: "Whether we or the Democrats 
clearer |; tor not, politics has moved into the 
Burger, | Sidential cycle,” 
eed up R Democrats are looking forward to 
ойт i more than they thought they 
| Nixon E Weeks ago. Says AI From, exec- 
nedil b rector of the Democratic Leader- 
fe Шы: “The Bush presidency has 
D ац Rather than continue to act 
"ue. [that cow he has to make real deci- 
Poo [oni hy а political price." If, for 
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nd OAR the p Cracks in Bush's armor are 
det nde aitline variety. A TIME/CNN 
ovii PS Shu Cd last week by Yankelovich 
j met f] Tate an, gave him a robust job- 
jep?“ NOM of 61%. But that is down 
y (he E Huge, Pril. More troubling for the 

[ам үн М in confidence in 
|у; aintain prosperity. In 
/ Be отеу, 60% of EM de- 
N nomy as very good or fairly 


},the Way Down? 


gut the economy and the rising costs of the 
vandal put the first dents in Bush's popularity 


OP 


good. That figure dipped to 49% last week. 
In the earlier poll, respondents liked 
Bush’s handling of the economy, 55% to 
36%. The new figures show a sharp rever- 
sal: 51% disapprove vs. 41% who approve. 
Charles Black, the Republican National 
Committee’s chief spokesman, insists that 
as voters learn more about the S&L deba- 
cle, they will buy the G.O.P. argument that 
it was “the Democrat- 
ic congressional lead- 
ership that was in bed 
with the S&L opera- 
tors." More impor- VEE 

tant, Black contends, «2 ; 
the President will earn 
new respect for his ef- 
forts to negotiate a 
deficit-reduction com- 
promise with Congress. Yet bya stark ma- 
jority (60% to 34%), Americans think 
Bush was wrong to abandon his “no new 

es" pledge. 

Fa Reus are not reaching for the 
panic button because they believe Bush 
will escape grievous harm unless. fe 
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about the economy become reality. Anoth- 
er reason for their calm is that no Demo- 
crats are yet rising as serious challengers 
for 1992. Nate Landow, Democratic Party 
chairman in Maryland, concedes, *We're 
certainly more optimistic now, and there 
are new opportunities. But I’m not sure we 
know how to exploit them." 

Still, a potentially promis- 
ing theme is emerging: popu- 
list-flavored opposition to any 
tax increase that falls on the 
middle class or the poor. 
Bush's goal of reducing the 
capital-gains levy is another 
inviting target. The Demo- 
cratic Leadership Council has 
concocted a “tax fairness in- 
dex" showing that the wealthy 
have benefited most from tax 
changes of the '80s. Last week 
New York's Democratic Gov- 
ernor Mario Cuomo visited Washington to 
marshal opposition to a Republican at- 
tempt to raise federal revenue by limiting 
the deductibility of state and local income 
taxes. Raise rates on those making 
$200,000 and more, Cuomo demanded. 
"Don't come to us, and take it out of the 
pockets of children." 

Whatever the message. Democrats still 
lack messengers of national heft ready to 
take on Bush frontally. Until now, he looked 
too strong to make an early effort worth- 
while, and several possible candidates, in- 
cluding Cuomo, are running for re-election 
this fall. Cuomo argues, “It’s still too early to 
concentrate on individuals. Ideas, positions, 
programs are most important.” Yet Cuomo 


А reports that the Democrats’ new hopes have 
prompted a couple of prospects, whom he 


won't name, to sound him out for possible 
support. “They are starting to let the word 
out,” he says. 

Some party pros think a small nominat- 
ing field would be ideal for Cuomo, with 
his national recognition and capacity to 
raise money. Says pollster Harrison Hick- 
man: “He could be the Democratic pope, 
arguing points of fundamental theology di- 
rectly with Bush.” Whichever Democrats 
decide to go for it after November, their ef- 
forts will seem less suicidal than conven- 
tional wisdom had it for 18 months. и 
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Spinning out of Orbit 


By LEON JAROFF 
1 t was the embodiment of Yankee inge- 


nuity and derring-do, the pride of the 

U.S. and the envy of the world. The 
very mention of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration evoked images 
of intrepid astronauts walking in space and 
frolicking on the moon, of sophisticated 
robot craft swooping past ringed and rocky 
alien worlds. To millions of people around 
the globe, the voice of Mission Control was 
the true Voice of America. 

Those days are long gone. In Washing- 
ton NASA is under siege, its reputation tar- 
nished, its programs in disarray, its future 
clouded. Overhead, the crippled $2.1 bil- 
lion Hubble Space Telescope orbits, its vi- 
sion blurred by an embarrassing, inexcus- 
able flaw in one of its reflecting mirrors. In 
Congress legislators are having second 
thoughts about any further funding of the 
highly touted $37 billion space station, 
questioning its usefulness and NASA's abili- 
ty to assemble and operate it. 

At Cape Canaveral last week, techni- 
cians prepared to move the shuttle Atlantis 
from its launching pad back to the vehicle- 
assembly building for repairs after failing 
to halt the seepage of hydrogen from a 
flange connecting fueling pipes to the 
spacecraft’s giant external tank. As a re- 
sult, all three U.S. shuttles are grounded 
while NASA continues to probe the cause of 
the mysterious leaks, not only in Aflantis 
but also in its sister ship Columbia. 

Only one event brightened an other- 
wise gloomy week for the space agency. 
The first commercial version of the Atlas 
rocket was finally launched by NASA from 
Cape Canaveral. It lofted into orbit a satel- 
lite that in September will provide scien- 
tists with important data on radioactive 
damage to satellites in outer space. 

That lone success did little to bolster 

NASA’s sagging morale. Last month Vice 
President Dan Quayle, in his role as chair- 
man of the National Space Council, instruct- 
ed NASA administrator Richard Truly “to 
put together an outside task force that will 
consider the future long-term direction of 
the space program.” And last week Quayle 
announced that Norman Augustine, chair- 
man of Martin Marietta Corp., has been se- 
lected to head the new group. To some, cre- 
ation of the task force signaled a diminished 
role for NASA in space. E 
The mounting criticism of NASA is in 


sharp contrast to the almost uninterrupted 
acclaim heaped on the agency in the years 
that followed its establishment in 1958. 
With virtually unlimited funds, sound man- 
agement and inspired creativity, NASA 
soon overcame the Soviet Union’s head 
start, sending brilliantly conceived and in- 
creasingly sophisticated unmanned craft to 
every planet but Pluto and landing men on 
the moon. 

Not long after Neil Armstrong took his 
“one small step for man,” however, even as 
more Apollo flights were successfully ply- 
ing the lunar route, the seeds of NASA’s de- 
cline were planted. Some space historians 
go so far as to pinpoint the day it hap- 
pened: March 7, 1970, when President 
Richard Nixon, preoccupied with Vietnam 
and budgetary problems, decided that it 
was not in the best interests of the U.S. to 
have a high-profile space program. 

Rejecting suggestions that the nation 
proceed apace with a space station and a 
permanent base on the moon in prepara- 
tion for sending astronauts to Mars, Nixon 
issued a statement that shook the NASA hi- 
erarchy: “Space must take its place with 
other national priorities.” Suddenly the 


space agency’s primary mission became | 


sheer survival. “Опсе Nasa’s goals in 
space were rejected,” says John Logsdon, 
director of the Space Policy Institute at 
George Washington University, “its pur- 
pose became maintenance of the institu- 
tion. A siege mentality developed. NASA 
circled the wagons and f 
began to lie to itself 
and everybody else." 
Seeking a major 
project that would in- 


With the shuttle grounded, the Hubble troubled and its future role 
in jeopardy, NASA is an agency lost in space 
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|, manned flight and thus more easily 
ihe support of Congress (“No bucks 
Lut Buck Rogers,” quip congressional 
j| the agency opted for the Space 
lnoration System, the shuttle pro- 
E Lobbying the White House, the De- 
Department and Congress intensive- 
sa portrayed the shuttle as all things 
people. The winged craft would be 
е and thus economical, a safe, reli- 
ace truck with many different roles. 
any as 60 flights a year, it would loft 
ure satellites and patrol the skies for 
| агу. Furthermore, NASA assured 
White House, it could lead to the direct 
Rayment of 8,800 people in 1972 and 
BOO 1973. 
f Planuary 1972 Nixon authorized the 
Î pment of the shuttle, a decision that 
0ncalls “one of the major public poli- 
fakes of the last quarter-century.” As 
„ers predicted at the time, the 
ТЯ highly oversold. While a re- 
bs a of engineering, it was highly 
es subject to recurring glitches 
bed NASA from ever achiev- 
“Year сше launches—never mind 
ely on deo since it depended al- 
"iter the ae shuttle to orbit satellites 
len pe enger disaster, the U.S. 
lero | In the development of ex- 
| ailes aunchers. More and more 
Agen ае looking to the Europe- 
Fried тИ SAriane rocket, which last 
a oa, television satellites aloft, 
w d pe 01а] satellites in orbit, 
МӨ is Washington has given 
| itic € Soviet Proton. 
S the pum a disturbing parallel 
Шал „tle and the proposed 
^ in ран concept of the station 
i thure R Provide a useful mission 
и NO eich could be employed to 
NES and forth to the orbiting 
ty тес, 9nald Brunner and Rad- 
| Чай, p archers at the University 
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NU stem SA hierarchy as a mega- 
dtr, Whi the decline in the agency's 
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«May 14, 1973 
Skylab 1; 
First U.S. space Station is 
launched. Eleven days later, 
astronauts Conrad, Kerwin 
and Weitz fly to the station 


“April 12, 1981 


Columbia: 
July 15, 1975 
Apollo-Soyuz: 
U.S. and Soviet astronauts dock 
their capsules in a display of 
international cooperation in space 


maiden flight 


22,000 from a high of 36,000 in 1967. 

Having polished its sales technique 
with the shuttle, NASA successfully lobbied 
Ronald Reagan and his aides, again over- 
selling, exaggerating the benefits and 
downplaying the difficulties of building the 
space station. 

The extent of NAsA's sales hype be- 
came evident in July when the space agen- 
cy announced that the station had to be ex- 
tensively redesigned and simplified. An 
independent study had found:that some 
3,800 hours of spacewalking would be re- 
quired annually merely to maintain the 
proposed station—a figure drastically 
higher than the 130 hours NASA had esti- 
mated and far beyond the capacity of the 
current U.S. space program. 


T ruly, who has held his post only since 
1989, argues that NASA is taking a 
“bum rap,” especially about the 
shuttle’s latest troubles. “It is very frustrat- 
ing to be castigated, to end up in political 
cartoons and to be made fun of," he says, 
*when the agency carefully checks for hy- 
drogen leaks, finds them and judiciously 
cancels flights to ensure the safety of astro- 
nauts.” Bruce Murray, a Caltech planetary 
scientist and former head of NASA's Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory, agrees: “I don't think 
that it is fair to beat the current 
NASA people about the head and 
shoulders when they are trying to 
implement a flawed plan.” 

Not all the news is bad. Af- 
ter the benign neglect of space 
during the Reagan Administra- 
tion, Murray, a confirmed 
Democrat, has been pleasantly 
surprised by the Bush Adminis- 
tration’s approach. He lauds 
Bush’s so-called Space Explora- 
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Shuttle makes 


Jan. 28, 1986 
Challenger: 

Explodes after launch, 
killing seven crew 
members 


Sept. 29, 1988 
Discovery: 
Shuttle flights 
resume 


tion Initiative, which would forge a sensi- 
ble, coherent space program that, step by 
step, could land astronauts on the red 
sands of Mars by 2019. That program 
largely follows recommendations made to 
the White House by the National Academy 
of Sciences in 1988. The Academy urged, 
among other things, that “core functions” 
such as developing inexpensive and reli- 
able means for launching payloads into or- 
bit be assured of stable funding—roughly 
$10 billion annually—before any “special 
initiatives” like the space station are ap- 
proved. Bush is also seeking a 23% in- 
crease in NASA’s budget, to $15.2 billion 
for fiscal 1991. “With this kind of leader- 
ship,” says Murray, “I think it will be possi- 
ble again to draw in the young people with 
stars in their eyes.” Once more, after two 
decades of meandering in space, NASA has 
a strong space advocate in the White 
House and a mandate to return to its win- 
ning ways. The question remains: Is NASA 
up to the task? ^ —Reported by Glenn Garelik 
and Dick Thompson/Washingion 
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@ EASTERN EUROPE 


Face to Face 
With Old Demons 


In the political fermen 
| of Eastern Europe, 

| nationalism and 
populism could win oy 
as easily as liberal 
democracy 


RO 


By JOHN BORRELL ZAGREB 
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CROATIANS Croatian Democratic Union members in Zagreb wave the 
pre-Communist national flag, once again the official standard. 
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will be a year of disenchantment and 
dscovery of difficulties,” says Sir Ralf 
тешїї йо, the historian and warden of 
nuseumdp-athony’s College, Oxford. “We are at 
| in the fy ліло of a process that may still go 
Franz Кї. 

ed at Say One of the most serious problems is the 
till 09 nationalism that turned the Balkans 
he impi?iSnonym for fractious politics. Today 
the айе force is clawing at the carefully 
ќо Wor ht federation of Yugoslavia. Else- 
f the AE Eur danger signals are less easy to 
"Poland, for example, the main peril. 


infia Populism, the politics of playing 
pe hasty. “ontent—usually centered on a 
ond Wf ¥ leader —w 
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o Is head in Hungary—a different 
inating sm in а country with no 
з ns and thus no scapegoats 
of postcommunist economic 
€mocratization. 
Cr Worrying ism is totalitarian- 


T principles of democracy 
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Soldiers try to keep peace between ethnic Hungarians and Romanians during an outbreak of unrest 
in Tirgu Mures: fears that the hard times ahead could lead to a search for new scapegoats. 
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Groups as percentages 
of population 


98% Polish 

1% Ukrainian and 
Belorussian 

1% German and others 


SOVIET UNION 


3% Czech 

1% Slovak 

4% Hungarian 

2% Polish, German 
and others 


96% Hungarian. 
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| 20% Croatian 
9% Muslim 
8% Slovene 
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Ethnic Albanians protest in Kosovo, where they outnumber Serbs 9 to 1. Serbia moved in troops after 100 
Kosovo Deputies declared their province independent and demanded full republic status in Yugoslavia, 


northern republics of Slovenia and Croatia 
have held elections, ejecting incumbent 
communist governments and staking out 
positions that fall just short of indepen- 
dence. Last month the Slovenian parlia- 
ment passed a bill affirming the supremacy 
of its laws over those of the Federal As- 
sembly in Belgrade. A demand by the state 
presidency in Belgrade that the declara- 
tion be annulled was rejected. Federal 


Р S, 


BULGARIAN TURKS 


President Borisav Jovic later warned the 
dissident Slovenes that the republic should 
stop its independence drive or *take upon 
itself all the responsibility for possible 
consequences." 

At the same time, the semi-autono- 
mous southern province of Kosovo, where 
ethnic Albanians outnumber Serbs by a ra- 
tio of 9 to 1, is engaged in a bitter dispute 
with Belgrade over a recent attempt to 


: od "3 a "ER 
Members of the minority rally in June: during transitional times, “a feeling 
of belonging to a national community is very important." 
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break away from Serbian control. Sethi 
the largest republic with 36% of Yugo! 
via’s 23.7 million people, has suspended] | 
the Kosovo parliament and moved my 
troops into the province. The move ar 
after 100 Kosovo Deputies declared ther 
region's independence from Serbia andl j 
manded full republic status within the Ye] | 
goslav federation. E 
For Serbia's leader, Slobodan Milos: 
vic, the struggle over contro“ 
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strident Serbian nationalism, 
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tions have since ШЧ ү 
authority. As recently as й 
hundreds of thousands ° 
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hear him speak abou 
tive age for Serbia. "6 
against him in Be T han 
pictures of him 4^. | 
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ill Bec Latever RON NA a y advanced republics of Slovenia and disintegration could also lead to more as- 
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ir II is E enr Mi A E rd of people is not | tion's breakup, it will redraw its borders. 
letic 2 П nt, says Ante Cicin Sain of the In- - 
a PD. “The best we can hope | stitute of Ec That could mean an attempt to annex Ко 


p. 7, ] 2 de onomics. “It is just as easy, and Sovo—as well a i 
federation of basically indepen- | much more acceptabl у s much of the republic of 
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when politician ee » LIE e Serbs live in other republics, prospects for 
A of going it a Е otn ua d negotiated independence are remote— 
лок of the University elgrade, and the threat of violent confrontations is 


breakup, though that may change if there 
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Yugoslavia’s poorer, heavily subsidized 
southern republics, Macedonia and Mon- 
tenegro, are far less enthusiastic about 


Have Passport, Can’t Travel 


grating. Trade unions in Bulgaria estimate that 80,000 
professionals and skilled workers have left the country 
this year, many of them on tourist visas. More than 
1 million Poles may be working illegally in temporary 
jobs in Western Europe this summer. 

Some Western countries have streamlined proce- 
dures and added consular staff to cope with the visa de- 
mand. West Germany has eliminated tourist visa re- 
quirements for Czechoslovaks and Hungarians. Bonn 
was particularly eager to accommodate Budapest be- 
cause of Hungary’s pivotal role last year in allowing 
East Germans to flood to the West, the first domino in 
the movement that led to the opening of the Berlin 
Wall. The efficient West German embassy in Warsaw 
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rol, Serbi, 
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suspended 


oved mat). Ў issued more than 500,000 visas during the first six 
nove care] | ; ANS reek months of 1990, nearly a 10% increase over the same 
Jared thei} Я ) е v period last year. The visa section at the Italian embassy 
bia ande |i. i У es in Sofia, by contrast, issues only a handful of visas each 


vin the Yi: week. “We have to come three times a day for a week 


just to confirm our place in the queue,” says Annetta 


an Milos] MN Ol iz Tserzinska, who works for a computer company. 

control d Ма ыр : k While most delays are probably the result of bu- 
last chant] Would-be tourists wait outside the U.S. embassy in Warsaw reaucratic sclerosis, others may be part of a calculated 
апу i4 attempt to discourage too many people from applying 


с сате! Fo five weeks Jozef Milczarek turned up daily fora roll-call for visas. “We want to be helpful, but we can't afford to make 


orce ЇЁ tally outside the Greek embassy in Warsaw. He watched his it too easy,” says one Western diplomat in Warsaw. "Other- 
lism, bul] me move slowly up a list of more than 500 people seeking a wise we'll simply be overwhelmed by people seeking avisa to a 
sis andl} tourist visa, When it neared the top, he was able to get beyond better life rather than for just a few days of sightseeing.” West 
open] ! "embassy gate for the first time and submit his application. Germany, for example, recently began requiring aliens seek- 
mined | ‘the waited a week more for his passport to be returned. ing ethnic German status—and the right to resettle in German 
last} Since the Iron Curtain melted away last year, travel restric- _ territory—to qualify before leaving their home country. 

5 du | 2 IS imposed on Poles and other East Europeans by their The growth in the number of work seekers, petty traders 
;rallis^| Sove 


"| „ments have largely disappeared. Passports, once the and would-be refugees has already led to the closure of most 
Qu lege of the Communist Party faithful in many countries, ofthe remaining gaps in the invisible East-West fence that has 
last а a бер freely issued. Other controls, from re-entry visas to replaced the Iron Curtain. Austria permitted Romanians and 
ons latory police reports, have also been dropped. Bulgarians visa-free entry for afew weeks earlier this year. But 
l i Moar ТЕШИ, in a region plagued with economic and political Vienna quickly reinstated visa regulations when a flood of in- 
du d тане, is an explosion in demand for travel abroad, coming Romanians led to protests that the country could not 
ido or yy larly to the West. During the past year, the U.S. embas- cope with large numbers of economic refugees. 
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| Ding Of the would-be tourists have something else in the Greek embassy in Warsaw. “Now that J have a passport, I 
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Walesa: listening to everyone’s grievances 


real. “Any unilateral attempts to break up 
| Yugoslavia will lead to civil war," says Du- 
san Bilandjic, a political scientist at the 


Starts, it will be difficult to stop.” 

Historical forces are stoking national- 
ism in Yugoslavia. For more than a millen- 
nium, the cultures of East and West have 
| collided in this mountainous corner of the 
Balkans, and each of today’s conflicts re- 
veals layers of the past. Friction between 
the republics reflects partly the conflict be- 
tween Roman Catholicism and Greek 
Orthodoxism, partly that between Islam 
and Christianity, between Slav and Turk, 
between Slav and German. Yugoslavs do 
not even share an alphabet: Serbia uses Cy- 
rillic script; Croatia and Slovenia, Roman. 

Nationalism in Yugoslavia is also partly 
defined by the widespread rejection of 
more than four decades of communism, 
which spurned nationalist viewpoints—in 
theory, anyway—in favor of an interna- 
tionalism that would render obsolete na- 
tional boundaries and the nation-state. In 
much of Eastern Europe the peace im- 
posed by the Soviets after World War II re- 
moved heat from some simmering con- 
flicts. A similar effect was achieved by 
Josip Broz Tito, who created and enforced 
a tenuous federal system. 

Stripped of ethnic and regional antago- 
nisms, Yugoslav nationalism could be a 
positive force. It helped Tito maintain au- 
tonomy against the aggressive designs of 
Stalin, and in that sense was an early har- 
binger of the freedom Eastern Europe has 
found. “Nationalism is not necessarily a 
bad thing,” argues Miroslav Hroch, a his- 
torian at Prague’s Charles University. In 
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the U.S. it is called patriotism and is seen 


| University of Croatia in Zagreb. “Once it | 
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Milosevic: confronting what could be a 
last chance to revive his flagging fortunes 


as a force for the good. There is no reason 
why it can't be the same here." Elemer 
Hankiss of the Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
ences in Budapest agrees: *During this 
transitional time, a feeling of belonging to 
a national community is very important.” 
Some analysts might add that in several 
respects, potential nationalist trouble spots 
in Eastern Europe are no different from 
those in the West. Slovak separatism, for 
example, seems no more of a threat to 
Czechoslovakia than Walloon separatism is 
to Belgium. Occasionally violent national- 
Istic schisms—as between Slavs and ethnic 
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lliescu: warning that a “fascist” uprising threatened the stat 
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e, then calling in vigilantes 


Turks in Bulgaria and between Romanians (15 tha 
and ethnic Hungarians in Romania—have SYS / 
troublesome counterparts in Spain andi 
Britain. 

Even nationalism's darker side—the il Jltende 
treatment of minorities, especially Jews- | Apowei 


seems unlikely to re-emerge in mot 
places. An exception may be Romana Ẹ 
where more than 1 million Gypsies cout aries d 
easily become scapegoats in the hard times (21015 
ahead. After violent clashes between Кошот 
manians and Hungarians in the Transylve : 
nian city of Tirgu Mures earlier this Jê 
police made dozens of arrests. Three al 
nic Hungarians and two Romanians We 
killed in the fighting, but 43 of the Ше | 
people detained were Gypsies. SN | 
member of the Norwegian Helsinki Wal! 
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F ; semitic and anti-Gypsy,” says 
1 ti- 


an сагу. But it is no larger 
ү, of Lore rest of Europe.” 
4 tte con why the past is not nec- 
] ote to the future is that Europe 

gue > much since the dark ’30s. 
@ О War II, democracy was un- 
Wor oughout much of Europe 
sult r mbed; dictators from Mus- 
r to Franco set much of the 
it litical agenda. In such a cli- 
оя for strongmen to grasp 
as easy $ 
Е tern Europe, as Josef Pilsud- 
prn Por and (1926-35) and Miklos 
[ЇЇ gary (1920-44). 
i |! democracy is strong, particularly 
fi торе, and the European 
E. provides a powerful means for 
E. Western powers to provide 
r olitical and economic support. 

C also uses the criteria of democra- 
‘nand human-rights performance in 
go with the East Europeans: thus 
„le Romanian government in 
encouraged miner vigilantes to 
jp antiregime demonstrators in 
jest, the Community promptly 
bkd Sofia from a financial assis- 
package being put together for 
iem Europe. “There are now con- 
its that didn’t exist before the 
says Alan Bromke of the Polish 
Жпу of Sciences in Warsaw. 
(ри! a hefty price tag on dicta- 
il faltendencies." 
s- | Apowerful counter trend, though, 
}bespawned by the collapse of liv- 
¿standards in Eastern Europe as 
ities dig out from the rubble of 
î nism. Prices are rising, often 
-; Momically, and unemployment 
mens millions of workers accus- 
eat, tto lifetime job security, howev- 
| "productive their past labors. 
UG place to live is, if anything, 
more difficult in Eastern Europe 
à fore. Such hardships could 
š va platform for populist politi- 
. articulate solutions to eco- 
‘Problems that would keep the 
hy ot et atime—at the ex- 
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lij p Constituency of discontent 
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$ Lech Walesa. The Nobel 
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€come President if it would 
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P ROC NV Polish values” and “national 
Уса Walesa has said that if he be- 
TEN resident, he plans to rule by 
To build political support, Walesa is lis- 
tening to the economic grievances of ev- 
eryone, from farmers to shipyard workers 
and agreeing that their demands are just. 
He makes unspecified promises to redress 
complaints when he comes to power. “To 
everyone who protests, Lech Walesa says, 
“You are right,’ " argues Zbigniew Bujak, 
an activist in the Solidarity trade union and 
a Walesa opponent. “He is writing out a 
check, and if he gets into power, people 
will want that check to be paid out.” 
Walesa’s drive for the top came to 
something of a head early this month; the 
issue was control of citizens’ committees of | 
the Solidarity movement. In the end Prime 
Minister Tadeusz Mazowiecki gave in on 
numerous issues, including Walesa’s insis- 


Nine months after the Wall 
crumbled, there is 
enormous enthusiasm for 
new liberties. There is also 
resignation and concern. 


tence on a change in the pace of economic 
reform. It was a sobering reminder that 
Walesa had struck a rich vein of support 
with his populist rhetoric. “The danger in 
all of his talk about one nation and one 
people,” says Adam Michnik, one of Soli- 
darity’s leading intellectuals and editor in 
chief of the daily Gazeta Wyborcza, is that 
our xenophobes will make it mean one na- 
tion, one state and one leader.” 

The language of Romania’s new rulers 
is even more combative than Walesa's— 
like their deeds. Just before he called in the 
miners to intimidate antigovernment dem- | 


onstrators in Sofia, President Ion Iliescu 
warned that a “fascist” uprising threatened 
the state. He then showered praise on the 
miners and doubled their wages. “This was 
populism run riot," says Ion Ratiu, the 
leader of the opposition Peasant Party. “It 
showed just how thin our new veneer of de- 
mocracy is.” 

In Hungary the ruling Democratic Fo- 
rum made much of *traditional Hungarian 
values" during its successful election cam- 
paign earlier this year. Both the Forum and 
its present ally in government, the Small- 
holders Party, also talked of re-establish- 
ing the *1,000-year-old Hungarian order.” 
While the Forum insists that the term 
means no more than a return to religion, 
discipline and family life, some see the ba- 


sis for a more sinister trend in the appeal. | 


Says Professor Tamas Bauer of the Hun- 
garian Academy of Sciences: “The ‘old or- 
der' includes a proud Hungarian national- 
ism, but there is no such thing as good 
nationalism in Hungary." Hungary's 
old order, after all, was profoundly 
undemocratic. 
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fore World War II was the most solid- 
ly democratic state in Eastern Eu- 
rope, there are fears that hard times 
may undermine fledgling democratic 
institutions. Like its neighbors in the 
former Soviet bloc, Czechoslovakia is 


unemployment cost of a transition to 
market capitalism. “Without econom- 


unemployment, conditions will be 
tipe for populism,” says Aleksander 
Vondra, an adviser to President Va- 
clav Havel. “That would bring out the 
wrong kind of nationalism.” 

The right kind of nationalism, 
something that involves love of coun- 


try and one’s fellow citizens rather | 


than hostility to neighbors, will cer- 
tainly be hard to develop anywhere in 
Eastern Europe. But in Poland, for 
example, there is strong resistance to 
Walesa’s populism from intellectu- 
als, and in Hungary the opposition 
Free Democrats are determined to 
build as many safeguards as possible 
against a return to any of the hatreds 
of the past. For large numbers of 
people throughout Eastern Europe, 
the West remains a beacon, not just for 
the consumer goods it produces but also 
for its political values and system of 
government. 

Not since Franz Ferdinand’s assassina- 
tion have conditions been so favorable for 
an enduring new order to replace the em- 
pires of the past. With a unified Germany 
locked in the embrace of democratic Eu- 
rope, and the Soviet Union re-examining 
its fundamental values, the way is open for 
an era of peace and liberty—but only so 
longas old demons do not escape again. 

— With reporting by Gertraud Lessing/Vienna 


Even in Czechoslovakia, which be- | 


exposed to the high-inflation, high- | 


ic stability within two or three years, | 
and particularly if there is widespread | 
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t6a.m. a young man stands outside an 

olive-green military tent in the moun- 
tains along the bank of Lake Sevan in Ar- 
menia. “Votki!” he bellows. “Get up!" In 
minutes, 30 young men, all of them under 
18, file out of the tent to begin their morn- 
ing exercises. By noon they have jogged 10 
km, practiced hand-to-hand combat and 
had a lesson in Armenian history. “We 
need our own army,” says Razmik Vasi- 
lyan, commander of the Armenian Nation- 
al Army, a semi-underground military 
force that has grown to 10,000 men since it 
was founded nearly a year ago. “The Soviet 
army simply cannot guarantee the security 
of Armenia.” 

For months, illegal military units like 
Vasilyan’s have been forming all across the 
restive Soviet republics, from Central Asia 
to Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia. In Arme- 
nia, nationalist forces clashed with Soviet 
troops deployed to prevent ethnic fights 
with neighboring Azerbaijanis, resulting in 
the deaths of two officers in the Soviet 
army, 30 soldiers from the Armenian side 
and three civilians. Several weeks ago, vio- 
lent battles erupted between local militias 
and the army in the Central Asian republic 
of Kirghizia, where Soviet soldiers are try- 
ing to end fighting between ethnic Uzbeks 
and Kirghiz. 

Last week President Mikhail Gorba- 
chev finally ordered these local vigilante 
groups to disband, charging that they “en- 
couraged irresponsibility” and “threat- 
ened human lives.” He gave them 15 days 
to demobilize and hand over their weap- 
ons, and threatened to use force if they 
resisted. 

Even if the decree is heeded, howev- 
er—and that.is a big if—Gorbachev will 
still face a major problem: the rot that has 
infected the 4.5 million-strong Soviet 
armed forces. It has spread beyond nation- 
alist resentment into the very nature and 
role of the army itself. Estonia and Lithua- 
nia have passed legislation allowing draft- 


age boys to opt out of military service, and 
Georgia and Russia may soon follow suit. 
In this year’s spring call-up, the number of 
outright draft dodgers has grown to an esti- 
mated 20,000. In Armenia a mere 7% of 
draftable boys bothered to answer their in- 


duction notices. 


In the wake of Gorbachev's liberalizing 
reforms, the once proud armed forces have 


grown increasingly demoralized, and their 
popular prestige has plummeted. Young 


recruits complain of rampant hazing, even 


racked many units; some military men 
claim that more Soviet soldiers have died 
in perestroika-era ethnic clashes than in Af- 
ghanistan. “How can an army that can’t de- 
fend its own soldiers defend an entire 
country?” asks Valentina Zhukova, 42, 
whose son Edward was killed under myste- 
rious circumstances while he was on active 
duty in Siberia. “They have no prestige at 
all.” 

In response, reform-minded young of- 
ficers have begun to push for change. Un- 
like the top brass, this new generation of 
military men takes a more independent ap- 
proach to the army’s troubles than the one 


dictated by orthodox communism. They 
have proposed a radical agenda that in- 
cludes abolishing the draft, turning the 
conscript force into an all-volunteer army, 
expelling party cells from military units 
and permitting the formation of territorial 
reserve units as a way to check the flow of 
soldiers into unofficial regional corps. 

In the Supreme Soviet, Vladimir Lopa- 
tin, a young Deputy and major in the naval 
forces, has taken up the cause. He has 
drafted a challenging 15-page reform plan 
calling for a phased transition to a profes- 
sional army while permitting the republics 
to set up their own corps in the interim. 
Defense Minister Dimitri Yazov has cate- 
gorically rejected these proposals, arguing 
that a smaller all-volunteer army would be 
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als ha! unit: East d ue Minis- 
$ Bin iat de Maiziére suddenly steered 
Uestion joe ty coalition government into a 


ss last week. The soft-spoken 
1 jemocrat surprised—and an- 
ی‎ itizens of both Germanys with a 
j/ E. decision to risk, if necessary, a 
i gation in order to keep at 
Я aspect of the East German politi- 
its electoral law, from vanishing 
. single state to be created in early 
[^ seriously believed that 
T ziere's attempt to drive a hard bar- 
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with Bonn would derail the merger, 
yas another sign that the march to 
‘might be trickier than anticipated. 
rhe crisis blew up when De Maiziére 
елде Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s 
sable, which calls for all-German elec- 
‘son Dec. 2, one day after formal unifi- 
‚ре Maiziére objected that under 
¿West German plan, East Germans 
wld have no bargaining power.” 
aû, he insisted on separate elections in 
and West before the merger. Looking 
situation through lawyer's eyes, De 
йге said that unity first, then elec- 
Jas vas putting the cart before the horse, 
| ng East Germany subject to the Fed- 
aRepublic without consent. 
The real reason for De Maiziére’s balk 
=) |= attempt to assure the survival of 


The Prime Minister bargained, then buckled 


East German political parties and legisla- 
tors after unification. Kohl’s proposal 
would ensure that parliamentarians would 
be elected under the West German elec- 
toral system, which requires a party to gain 
a minimum of 5% of the popular vote to be 
represented in the Bundestag. East Ger- 
man electoral law, on the other hand, does 
not demand such a minimum, assuring rep- 
resentation for splinter groups in the 
Volkskammer in East Berlin. 

De Maiziére’s position won support 


ngotri 


from 200 Volkskammer deputies, includ- 
ing reformed Communists who now travel 
under the banner of the Party of Demo- 
cratic Socialism and who would never win a 
seat in an all-German election. A small off- 
shoot of West Germany’s conservative 
Christian Socialist Union, which faced a 
similar fate, along with an assortment of 
left-wing fringe groups, also backed De 
Maiziére. The Prime Minister was op- 
posed by members of his own coalition— 
the tiny Liberal Party, which walked out of 
the government, and the larger Social 
Democrats, who threatened to follow suit. 
At that, De Maiziére began to buckle. 
By week's end he had accepted Kohl'stime- 
table and endorsed the principle of a single 
electoral law: the momentum for unifica- 
tion was simply too overwhelming for even 
token resistance. With that, he found him- 
self buffeted on all sides for what was per- 
ceived as petty politics. Said the East Ger- 
man daily Bauern-Echo: “The East 
German people have had their fill of crises, 
but the Volkskammer persists with its tem- 
pest in a teacup. Party political maneuver- 
ing is taking precedence over patriotic feel- 
ing." In the West, the Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung called the crisis “theater 
of the absurd." Ordinary East Germans, 
who face widespread unemployment, high 
prices and a profound general anxiety 
about the future, were particularly irritated | 
at the shenanigans in the Volkskammer— 
their first exposure to the fact that for all its 
virtues, democracy in action, especially in 
an election year, can be less than an uplift- 
ing spectacle. — Ву Frederick Painton. | 
Reported by William Rademaekers/Bonn 
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NATO nerve gas moves through Clausen, West Germany 


Republic of the Marshall Islands, the 
Federated States of Micronesia, the Cook 
Islands, New Zealand, the Governor of 
Hawaii and environmental groups have 
all dumped on the plan. They contend 
that the trip is hazardous and that the new 
$240 million incinerator on Johnston Is- 
Jand may not be ready to handle the dis- 
posal task safely. Hawaii Governor John 
Waihee argues that the Johnston plant 


š should first complete а 16- 
month test period. Other 
critics fear emissions will 
contaminate the ocean. 

The atoll was selected 
because there is no similar 
facility in the continental 
U.S. The Army claims the 
incinerator's initial tests 
have been successful. The 
plant was designed to burn 
some 12,000 metric tons of 
chemical munitions from 
Okinawa in 1971. 

As for the long ocean 
journey, the Army main- 
tains that it is safer than 
lengthy transport by trucks 
or trains. An Army study 
shows that a shipboard acci- 

dent would spread a lethal nerve-gas 

cloud no farther than 84 kms, but that may 
be little comfort to the 1.200 residents of 

Johnston Island, which is only 3 km long. 

The Army concedes that terrorists could 

try to sabotage the cargo, but it minimizes 

the threat. As a precaution, however, it 
will not disclose just when the two ships 


carrying the chemicals will set sail or give 
any hint of the course they will take. " 
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TURKEY 


The Ancient 
Jewel Crumbles 


Istanbul is staggering under the 
weight of people and pollution 


o poets, pilgrims and tourists, Istanbul 
has been a golden city of mosques, 
minarets and sumptuous palaces. When 
London was a village and Paris a back- 
water, Istanbul—then Constantinople— 
ruled the world. Straddling the Bosporus 
between Europe and Asia, it anchored, 
over a period of 600 years, the empires of 
Christian Byzantium and the Moslem 
Ottomans. 

Such are the memories of an increas- 
ingly remote past. Turkey’s capital moved 
to Ankara in 1923, and modern-day Istan- 
bul has become an urban sprawl, a mega- 
lopolis battered by people and nature. It is 
| often shrouded by smog and sometimes 
| smells of sewage. A population explosion, 
from 1.8 million residents in 1960 to 8 mil- 
| lion today, has brought overdevelopment, 
poverty and pollution. At the same time, 
the city is limping and choking under a 
| drought—its worst in 50 years—that is 
plaguing the entire Mediterranean basin. 
| Says former Mayor Bedrettin Dalan: “Is- 
tanbul is like the Sahara this summer.” 

The drought, in its second year, is the 
most immediate emergency in a city that has 
become used to lurching from one crisis to 
| the next. Istanbul's seven reservoirs have 
dropped to just 1446 of capacity, and could 
be completely empty by mid-October, offi- 
| cialsfear. Moreover, one-third ofthe centu- 
| ries-old pipes leak. As a consequence, half 
the city gets water only once a week. The city 
is desperately working to ease the situation: 
engineers are repairing and laying 100 km 
of pipe a month; two new pipes across the 
Bosporus were recently installed to supply 
120,000 of the most deprived families; and 
2 million cubic meters of expensive, desali- 
nated Black Sea water have been added to 
one reservoir. 

The parched conditions have 
| worsened pollution problems. A 
| fabled skyline disappears daily be- 


jams and the fumes generated by 
the use of cheap coal. The sulfur 
dioxide level often is 10 times 
as great as the maximum consid- 
ered tolerable by the World 
Health Organization. Sewage 
seeps into the water system, and 
waste spills untreated into the 
Bosporus and Sea of Marmara. 
Virtually all public beaches have 
been declared unhealthy, though 


people still use them. Fish and 
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The city “is like the Sahara this summer.” 


mussels caught in the Bosporus contain | 


high levels of mercury; fishermen who 
once sold local catch from their boats be- 
neath the Galata Bridge stock frozen Nor- 
wegian mackerel. 

Like his predecessor, Istanbul’s new 
mayor, Nurettin Sozén, has been running 
hard to catch up—with mixed results. His 
dream of constructing a subway beneath 
the Bosporus to ease congestion has yet to 
get off the drawing boards. “Bulldozer” 
Dalan—the aggressive builder mayor from 
1985 to 1989—set out to lay 2.5 million 
tons of asphalt and 4,000 km of water and 
sewer pipelines, ripping up virtually every- 
thing that stood in the way. His most cele- 
brated project remains his most controver- 
sial: the effort to return the waters of the 
Golden Horn inlet off the Bosporus, once 


sure where sultans once lived 
where modern Turkey’s found 
Kemal Atatürk, died in 1938. “Can 


Versailles or Buckingham Palace? 
preservationist Celik Gülersoy. 
For all the get-rich-quick construct 
though, Istanbul remains an impoverish | 
city with a severe housing shortage Lasp 
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View From Washington 
Christopher Ogden 


The Doe Debacle 


ten samuel Doe paid a state visit to the U.S. in 1982, a befuddled Ronald 
Reagan introduced the President of Liberia as Chairman Moe. The mala- 
im produced guffaws, x Doe’s brutal regime has been no laughing matter. 
yor has there been anything amusing about America's unrelenting effort to 
J pup the former master sergeant who was trained by U.S. Green Berets in 1979. 
„„ 1980, when Doe seized power at 30, and had President William Tolbert and 
of his highest ranking officials shot on a beach outside Monrovia, Washington 
med à blind eye to detention without trial, torture and summary execution. 
Reagan and Bush Administrations ignored corruption that left Liberia nearly 
pillion in debt and facing possible expulsion from the International Monetary 
"4 More than $500 million in economic aid and military assistance, which Doe 
ed to put down domestic opponents, poured from the U.S. Treasury into leaky 
teran coffers. “The U.S. has spent 10 years trying to excuse an ally’s inexcusable 
ior,” says Michael Posner, executive director of the Lawyers Committee for 
Îman Rights, а New York City-based group. 
| Historic links abetted the debacle. Founded by freed American slaves in 1847. 
ritage fo eria is America's closest, but in some ways most awkward, ally in Africa. *We're 
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apt 


es Helen Kitchen, director of African affairs at Washington's Center for Strate- 
and International Studies. The real distortion stemmed from superpower poli- 
‚ When the Soviet 


ntal right-wing dicta- 
Joswere an absolute ne- 


al the Woodrow Wil- 
‘nCenter for Scholars. 
„Acess rights to Mon- 
"as port and airport 
e the US. its only re- 
"le gateway into West 
E Ао а staging area 
wits Ies to anti-Soviet forces in Angola. The foothold also allowed the US. to 
heri, Libyan troublemaking in Central and West Africa. Gigantic Voice oi 
, transmitters near Monrovia beamed programs across the continent. Na- 
Arica КОШУ Agency antennas sucked in electronic communications from West 
“tein Ag ‘beyond, while a 427-meter Omega transmission tower, the tallest struc- 
Bese gave the U.S. an unrivaled navigational facility for ships and aircraft. 
ha е was little that Doe would not do for ће U.S., Washington repaid 
` When Liberia conducted patently fraudulent elections in 1985, then Sec- 
tate George Shultz praised them as “quite open” and later cheered 


Our man in Monrovia: the Liberian President 
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leak эра ine progress” toward democracy. Bush has been more restrained, but 
b ае eed U.S. policy. He sent two military advisers to Liberia in January after 
А oe’ 19: launched his rebellion. Congressional protests brought them home. 
кеу demise— plus the end of the cold war in Africa—gives Washington 


ү: 
Mons PPortunity to start fresh. Pre-Doe Liberia was one of Africa’s most stable 
2 З Ма U.S. can help it become one again, although it will take strong medi- 
= edly ington has a low opinion of Charles Taylor. The military training he re- 
If sj] yit ceived in Libya and his refusal to commit to elections make the Bush 
хус cation doubt he will be much of an improvement. All the more reason for 
m Dos 3ct unequivocally. The first step is for Washington to halt all but hu- 
лы aid until Monrovia holds {тее elections under international supervision. 
Shing that would give both countries real reason to smile. и 
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CUBA 


Madrid Versus 
Havana 


Asylum seekers precipitate a 
bitter war of words 


pain is often described as Cuba’s um- 

bilical cord to Europe, and Madrid 
has gone out of its way to maintain close 
cultural and economic links with its former 
colony. Last week those ties were stretched 
to the breaking point as a three-week-old 
diplomatic standoff over the right of asy- 
lum escalated into a slanging match. 


embassy in Havana. Four days later, a 
fourth scaled the compound wall. He was 
handcuffed and hauled back by Cuban po- 
lice guards, who climbed over the wall 
while another officer fired his pistol from 
the top of the railings, Protesting the ac- 
tion, Spanish Foreign Minister Francisco 
Fernández Ordoñez suggested that Presi- 
dent Fidel Castro was limiting emigration 
“because the collapse of the communist re- 
gimes in Europe came as soon as they 
opened their gates to the outside.” 

During a speech marking the 37th anni- 
versary of the Cuban revolution last week, 
Castro lashed out at Spain for collaborat- 
ing with American “imperialist” interfer- 
ence and said that President Bush has a 
“sick obsession” with his country. Cuba, 
Castro declared, would never let the asy- 
lum seekers leave the country. 

Madrid soon suspended a $2.5 million 
aid program to Cuba, recalled its ambassa- 
dor and sent nine antiterrorist guards to 
bolster security at its embassy. Other mis- 
sions faced similar problems. Last week 22 
Cubans who had sought asylum in the 
Swiss and Czechoslovakian embassies left 


The story began on July 9 when three | 
Cubans forced their way into the Spanish | 


voluntarily, but Spain was standing firm in 
| its refusal to expel its uninvited guests. ш 
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The Crude Enforcer 


SUSAN MAY TELL— SABA 


By LISABEYER 


or the Western military attachés 

driving from Kuwait into Iraq, the 

spectacle must have been an eye- 

popper. As the travelers headed to- 

ward Baghdad, having been blithely waved 

on by Iraqi border guards, they counted 

dozens, then hundreds, then as many as 

3,000 Iraqi military vehicles rumbling to- 

ward the frontier, carrying what the foreign- 

ers estimated to be 30,000 fighting men. 

While representing only a fraction of Iraq's 

army of 1 million, the two divisions headed 

for the border outnumbered tiny Kuwait's 
entire armed forces by a ratio of 3 to 2. 

Iragi President Saddam Hussein was 
putting muscle into an economic threat he 
had made a week earlier, when he prom- 
ised to do “something effective" to prevent 
his putative allies, Kuwait and the United 
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Iraq's leader calls out the troops to frighten his neighbors into curbin 
their petroleum output; his tactic will raise oil prices — but for how long? 
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Arab Emirates, from continuing to depress 
oil prices by overproducing. “Iraqis will not 
forget the saying that cutting necks is bet- 
ter than cutting means of living," he de- 
clared. *O God almighty, be witness that 
we have warned them!” 

In the end, his crude parade of force 
proved effective. Believing the belligerent 
Saddam might actually follow through, Ku- 
wait and the U.A.E. fell limply into line last 
week at the midyear meeting of the Orga- 
nization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
in Geneva. Though the two gulf states were 
formerly vocal advocates of relatively low 
oil prices, both were intimidated by Sad- 
dam’s guns into acquiescing to the first 
hike in OPEC’s target price in four years, 
from $18 per bbl. to $21 per bbl. 

For OPEC customers, who in recent 
years have been lulled into complacency by 
low prices, the outcome in Geneva should 
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come as a wake-up call. “Hann, i 
here again for OPEC,” said! зај 
Dutch/Shell Group official in g 


While a sharp rise in neva | 


prices will be q 


still are the deeper implicati E 
denly changed dynamic within opc. Norvell 


cartel. Now the ruthless, power-mad Sad 
dam, one of the scariest figures on the 
world stage today, has seized the title, 

Iraq's bully tactics provoked anger i 
Washington, where indignation is alread 
running high over the Middle Easter}; 
country's use of chemical weapons andit] 
attempts to develop nuclear arms. Bot} testers! 
houses of Congress voted to impose eoi $10 b 
nomic sanctions, with the tougher Senatt them f 
bill proposing to cut off $1.2 billion in Lot ase 
guarantees and ban the sale of wea; rebuil 
and sensitive technology to the country. уз 1, 

Within oPEC, Saddam had an excusi fan fo, 
for adopting the tough-cop role. In AE 
ganization filled with quota cheaters, i y 
wait and the U.A.E. have been ашыу 
most incorrigible in exceeding ^l 
agreed-upon production limits, 1.5m d 
bbl. and 1.1 million bbl. a day, c. 
This year each country has been e 
as much as 2 million bbl., driving P 
age price of an OPEC barrel ma iwe 
early January to a merê 5198 P peen tt 
In the past, Saudi Arabia i { 
one to stabilize OPEC'S overal p 
level. As the so-called swing P? 
rich Saudis would cut back Ше 
offset the excess pumping © of playing 
In 1986 the Saudis got tired mie 
sucker and flooded the market 
rivaled stores of crude, pu D hea 
in an attempt to punish 
force them to play strale 
proved of little value in taru petrolê 
the U.A.E., which have ПЕ Û рзд f 
serves and tend to favor OW ries t If Чү 
of discouraging Western C sources » sah St 
suing alternative ел prices an 
desperately needs high rmething 
dam reckoned he had s0 nomic © 
erful than the Saudis’ €c? 
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1ad Sad ay inthe Arab world. 
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tle. Уз Baghdad wasn’t bothered by the 
anger iivedealing of Kuwait and the U.A.E. 
> alread of Iraq's oil industry was shut down 
Sle li: war, so crude prices were irrelevant 
S and iS} country, Baghdad even shared in the 
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r We hem for its war effort. But now that 
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jeg. 10 Project himself as the 
һу p Perchief of the Arab world. 

‚йо чо, Senior fellow at the 
hans Stitute for Near East Policy: 
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tiny neighbor. Among his demands are $2.4 
billion in compensation for oil he claims Ku- 
wait has pumped from Iraqi territory, along 
the countries’ disputed 160-km frontier. 
Saddam also wants Kuwait to forgive Iraq’s 
war loans and lease or cede to Baghdad the 
strategic island of Bubiyan, a large sandbar 
in the Persian Gulf that blocks much of 
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a day, or 500,000 bbl. over its OPEC quota 
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Iraq's paltry 29 km of shoreline. No one be- 
lieves Iraq is actually eager to invade Kuwait 
to achieve these ends if they can be accom- 
plished through coercion instead. But just 
the threat of an incursion may be enough to 
make Kuwait, with its puny military, accede 
to Iraq's terms. 

The other members of oPEC were 
spooked by the bellicose way Iraq went 
about bridling Kuwait and the U.A.E. 
ОРЕС Secretary-General Subroto called 
Saddam's means "alarming." By threaten- 
ing the overproducers, Saddam brought 
tensions in the Persian Gulf to their high- 
est level since the Iran-Iraq war. So star- 
tled was the U.A.E. that it took the unprec- 
edented step of asking the U.S. to conduct 
joint military maneuvers, a request Wash- 
ington granted, sending two aerial refuel- 
ing planes and six combat ships for the ex- 
ercise. When Baghdad denounced this 
“imperialist plot,” the Emirates, more 
shaken than ever, denied anything out of 
the ordinary had taken place. 


espite the stretched nerves in 

Geneva, OPEC’s other producers 

were delighted with the outcome 

of Saddam’s antics, since disci- 
pline on quotas will mean more money for 
all of them. The 13 members agreed to cap 
their total output at 22.49 million bbl. a day 
through the end of this year, an increase 
over the previous ceiling of 22.08 million 
but less than the 23.5 million that was actu- 
ally flowing when Kuwait and the U.A.E. 
were breaking the rules. 

Even before the OPEC meeting began, 
uncertainties generated by Iraq’s brinkman- 
ship had driven the average price of OPEC 
oil to $16.25 per bbl., from less than $14 per 
bbl. at the end of June. But because buyers 


have stocked up on cheap fuel in recent 
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| mediis, it will take some time before the 
new production cap shoves prices as far as 
the new $21 benchmark. That level may be 
difficult to sustain beyond the northern win- 
ter, when fuel demand rises naturally, as 
OPEC members with spare capacity are like- 
ly to press for new, higher quotas. 

For now, Japan and the countries of 
Western Europe, though big oil importers, 
are not especially worried. They will be 
cushioned against the increases because 
OPEC oil is paid for in U.S. dollars, which in 
recent months have depreciated against 
other major currencies. Japan can well ab- 
sorb a price increase because of its enor- 
mous trade surplus, which it would like to 
whittle down anyway. Moreover, after the 
price shocks of 1973 and "79, Japan put the 
brakes on oil consumption, mainly through 
a serious conservation regimen, and did 
not release those brakes after the crises. 

The U.S. has greater cause for concern. 
The country relies more on foreign fuel to- 
day than it ever has, importing 49.9% of its 
total consumption. If prices rise $3 per 
bbl., as oPEC wants, the total U.S. import 
bill will be fattened by about $9 billion, to 
$63 billion a year. And, unlike the Japa- 
nese, Americans tended to relax their ef- 
forts to conserve fuel once it became cheap 
again. At this point, economists do not ex- 
pect a $3 oil hike to stunt economic growth 
seriously in the U.S., but even a slight 
shock is painful with the economy as weak 
as it is. Last week the government said eco- 
nomic growth during the second quarter 
slogged along at an anemic annual rate of 
1.2%, prompting fears of an imminent 
recession. 


hile a repeat of the Arab oil 
embargo of 1973 seems a dis- 
tant prospect, Saddam’s sud- 
den pre-eminence within 
OPEC does make it conceivable. The Iraqi 
despot has made clear that he believes oil 
should be used as a weapon in the Arab 
fight against Israel and its supporters, no- 
tably the U.S. If Saddam were gradually 
able to absorb Kuwait—and Baghdad has 
long claimed, without any historical basis, 
that the country should rightfully be part 
of Iraq—he would command an addition- 
al 10.3% of the world’s proven oil re- 
serves, making his country the unrivaled 
No. 2 oil power. 
Given that distasteful scenario, Wash- 
ington’s modest intervention into the af- 
fair last week was probably prudent. 
Baghdad ought to know it cannot terror- 
ize its smal] neighbors with impunity. “All 
the Arabs in the gulf want us to help them 
against Iraq,” says Rubin, “even if they 
can’t say so.” On the other hand, it is im- 
possible to manage a belligerent like Sad- 
dam. America’s best insurance against the 
tyranny of another oil shock remains what 
it has always been: to reduce dependency 
by conserving energy, even if prices do not 
go sky high. —Reported by William Dowell/Cairo 
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New Fizz in Old Bottles 


Source Perrier is still struggling to recover from benzene 


О: of this year’s major marketing di- 
sasters is not quite water under the 
bridge. In the '80s Source Perrier gained 
5.796 of the $2.6 billion U.S. bottled-water 
market through intensive advertising of its 
name brand. It was the preferred drink of 
American yuppies—until significant 
amounts of the carcinogen benzene were 
discovered in its water last February. The 
company recalled all 160 million bottles 
then on store shelves around the world. 
Consumers outside France remained Per- 
rier-less for about 10 weeks. Perrier presi- 
dent Jacques Vincent called it *a brutal 
crisis.” 

And it’s not over yet. Four months after 
returning to supermarket shelves and up- 
scale bars and restaurants, Perrier still has 
not regained all its sparkle. In France, the 
company’s biggest market in its $420 mil- 
lion worldwide-sales register, people went 
back to their preferred form of bubbly 
without much hesitation. In Britain and 
the more faddish U.S., the return has been 
rougher. At the end of June, U.S. sales 
were only 60% of last year’s, according to 
Perrier’s Gustave Leven, who retired as 
president two months ago. Says Michel 
Godin, captain of New York City’s chic Le 
Cirque restaurant: “We are selling much, 
much less.” 

The evasiveness of Perrier’s manage- 
ment in the wake of the crisis may be one 
cause of lingering consumer doubts about 
the product. First the firm claimed that a 
worker had been cleaning pumping equip- 
ment with benzene; then it said filters for 
the spring water had been saturated with it. 
The latest explanation is that water was be- 
ing pumped from a new spot at the spring 
in Vergèze, where benzene traces were so 
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tiny that filters needed to be changedla]. 
often. Nonetheless, fresh 3-meter-hisif® 
charcoal filters have since been installed; ting 
all Perrier pumping stations. 3 
Vincent worries more about filling i Final 
gap in supply caused by the recall. А4 
though production is up 10% from lag business 
year, “we are still not delivering at a capi ul loan: 
ity to meet demand,” he says, claiming test L 
this also accounts for lower sales statisityat loans 
Leven helped Perrier grow from атаке har 
tler of mineral water to a conglomerate Wxation 
interests ranging from Roquefort сћес А à non 
electric heaters. He also acquired ad f 
gional U.S. mineral-water Бапа NN 
Spring, Calistoga and Arrowhead. Yn 
66, insists that his role at Perrier is sit бе] 
transitional. “I have no intention of wall М 
re 


S .? he says. 
until I’m 75 for my departure miser 
noon, 
MOL s 


lion on a U.S. comeback € 
ing scrapped “Perrier. It's 
slogan, the company’s 
settled on “It’s wor 
theme. 

Even if the compan 
credibility, there is a new 
ry about. Evian, the bub 
ter marketed by Groupe 
chief rival in France, has 5 s 
gaseous version under ш aR 
With 69 million liters 5010 7 
ranked second among IMP cy 
ters in the U.S. to Perrier V corded ê 
lion liters. In 1989 Evian Ге trast © 
increase in its U.S. sales in hat wa be 
than 1% for Perrier deck U" ё 
the benzene scare. — 4 
Reported by Bruce M. Crum 
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That substance contains choles- 
terol and saturated fat, both 
considered archenemies of the 
cardiovascular system. Phil So- 
kolof, a wealthy Nebraska busi- 
nessman and health-food zeal- 
ot, has been leading a public 
campaign to urge the franchises 
to stop using saturated fat to 
cook their fries. 

Now the switch is on. Bur- 
ger King said two weeks ago it 
would change to vegetable oil, 
eliminating cholesterol and 
dramatically reducing saturat- 
ed fat. Last week McDonald's 
and Wendy's followed suit. Mc- 
Donald's claimed its decision 
was based on “more than eight 
years of extensive research and 
customer tests." Even so, Soko- 
lof was calling it a victory. Said 
he: “The American public has 
the power to move mountains." 
Even fat ones. a 
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Hard Rocks 
For Hard Cash 


How strapped for cash is the 
Soviet Union? So strapped 
that Moscow bent its long- 
Standing opposition to apart- 
heid last week by agreeing to 
sell $5 billion of diamonds over 


emstones on display boosted De Beers’ ef- 


the next five years through an 


international cartel 
controlled by South 
Africa’s De Beers 
Consolidated Mines. 
A Swiss subsidiary of 
De Beers will handle 
the sales and thus per- 
mit Moscow to deny 
that it is dealing direct- 
ly with South Africa. 
The agreement 
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forts to strengthen its 
domination of the worldwide 
market for uncut diamonds. De 
Beers already controls 80% of 
the global trade, and the deal 
could pressure any restive 
members to remain within the 
cartel. The pact with the Soviet 
Union, which competes with 
Botswana for the title of No. 1 
diamond producer, will raise 
De Beers’ market share to at 
least 90%. a 


тіпр Ө U.S. guarantor of 
statisti loans is learning that 
je hard way. The High- 
eratewil>xation Assistance Foun- 


chees#4 nonprofit group that 
] sucht 


has guaranteed $9.6 billion in 
student debt, acknowledged 
last week that a rising tide of 
defaults is threatening to push 
the agency into insolvency. 
HEAF'S trouble was caused pri- 
marily by its heavy commitment 
to trade-school students, the 
group with the highest default 
rate. More than one-third of 
HEAF's loans were made to stu- 
dents attending for-profit insti- 


tutions that promised careers in 
fields from hairdressing to 
truck driving. 

The Education Department 
reimburses guarantors for most 
of their losses. Ted Sanders, 
Under Secretary of Education, 
said the government hopes to 
bail out HEAF without using any 
taxpayer money, but in any case 
the rescue will cost no more 
than $100 million. m 
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The races are the brainchild 
of Eric Schechter, 30, a former 
Arizona real estate broker. He 
launched his first race in 1988, 
raising $150,000 for a Scotts- 
dale drug-abuse prevention 
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program. That success prompt- 
ed him to found Great Ameri- 
can Duck Races, which expects 
to handle 103 such events this 
year and post revenues of 


$1 million. a 
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COMPUTERS 


DEC’s Profits 
Hit the Deck 


Digital Equipment § 

Corp. used to be? 4 

the computer indus- за 
try's most invincible $ - à 
number cruncher. 3 


For nearly three 
decades, the Mas- 
sachusetts-based 
manufacturer en- 
joyed uninterrupted 
growth as its potent line of VAX 
midrange computers muscled 
sales away from IBM by offer- 
ing comparable computing 
power at cut-rate prices. But 
DEC has proved to be vulnera- 
ble after all. Caught in an in- 
dustry-wide slowdown, the 
company will pare its work 
force by 9,000, or about 7%, by 
years end. Last week DEC 
posted a quarterly loss of $257 
million, the first red ink in its 
32-year history and a stunning 
blow for founder and chairman 
Kenneth Olsen. Ironically, 
DEC is now threatened by a 
shift to less expensive but pow- 
erful desktop computers. 
While DEC's size (1989 sales: 
$12.9 billion) gives it the re- 
sources to develop new prod- 
ucts, the company will have to 
move fast to keep up with the 
market's changing needs. п 
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Profit Is 
Not a 
Dirty Wor 


Despite its potential, India 
remains stubbornly shackled to 
Nehru's socialism, says 


industrialist J.R.D. TATA, 86, 
chairman of Tata Sons Ltd. 


By EDWARD W. DESMOND and ANITA PRATAP 


Q. If you were the chairman of a foreign multinational, would 
you be eager to invest in India? 

A. Oh, yes. First of all, India's population will be at least a 
billion, according to the World Bank. And surely by the 
middle of the next century we will be a modern state. If I 
were an American, a German or a Frenchman, I would 
certainly say you can't stay out of India. 


Q. There is a long-standing debate in India over the merits of 
foreign investment. 

A. Foreign enterprises should be encouraged to accele- 
rate the industrialization of this country, provided—and 
here I agree with the politicians and the government— 
they do not come to do things that Indians can do just 
as well. 

Today foreign multinationals are better prepared for 
our conditions and restrictions than before. In the old 
days if you tried to catch a big firm from abroad, parti- 
cularly from America, they wanted 100% control. They 
don’t want it now. They have come to understand. On the 
whole, our government also realizes it. But our politicians 
like to use [the issue] as a whip. 


Q. For a long time Indian business had an unsavory reputa- 
tion. How did that develop? 
A. No country, including the United States, has been with- 
out its robber barons at one time or another. In India the 
main element that has transformed the private sector’s im- 
age was [Jawaharlal] Nehru’s introduction of his kind of 
bureaucratic socialism. It was an economic dictatorship by 
the government. It involved obtaining licenses and permits 
for everything. You had to go to the minister or the bu- 
reaucrat. Then, in addition, government officials were 
underpaid. At the turn of the century the highest salary of 
a government employee was 4,000 rupees. In today’s val- 
ues that would be 160,000 rupees [$9,150]. Over the years, 
as part of this alleged socialism, the highest salary was re- 
duced to 3,500 rupees. That can only lead to corruption. 


. In Public Domain. 


Q. How serious is the problem? 
A. There is tax evasion and Corruption in getri | 
There is, for instance, a big firm that has sro things qo { 
denly you find that customs duties оп certa a. Su 
products were changed dramatically to sm MUN 
What worries me is that corruption is ассер Mane 
that you don’t do anything very drasticto Stopit p the se T 
when so many are involved? When I went int омс nyoy 
1925, there was no corruption, for the simple re busines 
was nobody to corrupt. There was nobody to ask fo atl n 
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Q. Is it necessary, if only to defend yours 
have officials in your pocket? 

A. Today to a lesser extent than before. 
business legally—except you probably w 
profit. 


It is possible (o 
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Q. Why did Nehru commit India to a socialist eco 
vate industrial groups like yours had already s 
were doing well? 

A. He had great regard for the Soviet System, and there wasn 
point in arguing with him. I remember once told him that 
public sector was badly run and it should make a Profit for the 
country. He got angry and told me, “Don’t talk to me abou 
that dirty word profit.” 
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О. What would Tata be today if you had been operating ina fref 
environment? | 
A. We would be bigger now—maybe twice as big. We woul 
have done more, and more quickly. i 


Q. Have recent efforts to deregulate the economy changed — 
much? | 
A. There is no doubt that the changes have made a big differ 

ence. Only things are not going fast enough—it’sa little bit 
two steps forward and one step back. I have read the govern 
ment's outline for the eighth [economic] plan, and it sho 
two things: yes, there is a need to do away with all these x 
trols and permits and whatnot, but at the same time thosa 
caveat—you can read in the minds of those who write tha 

course Mamma [i.e., the government] knows best. 


Q. What should be done? Jem There 
A. The world has thrown out our kind of socialism. E. 
something stupid about us. Most of the econo dim 

that were introduced in the socialist days ought to ме andit 
tled. That will undoubtedly release a lot of init erai л, 
vestment. It was only after the governmentstarte ars apo Hr ar 
that money became easy to obtain. Up to 1005 ital issues! nie 
company wanted to raise money by making paN [у ar 
was difficult to raise 300 million to 400 million (sever iy 
million to $23 million]. Now there are mega-15 

times that]. 
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Q. Critics of Indian businessmen say they al 
about free markets but really prefer the easy A vd 
lies and protected markets. s bein 
A. There is alot of truth in that. They d or it do® 
liberalization provided it does not affec 
put them under too much pressure. 
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Q. Socialist critics of private-sector indust 
enough for employment. 
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eralizi Mheyare being silly, and they know it is not true. The devel- 
ра ot private enterprise will create new industries, new 
3l Wb, LS new factories and new opportunities, and there 
lyr 156 in employment as a result. But not the kind of 
Ment that the government thinks is worthwhile. 
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» Ash "S Isalwaysa shortage of power. The chief minister 
for 0 js , ed us the control ofa particular power plant. We 
Joes" Pty Provided there would be no interference from the 

етуг Immediately the chief minister said, “Oh, no, 
T NUS Ow what you will do. [You will retrench] 15,000 
$m | f ana 0 those plants.” The government operates the 
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“What worries me is 
that corruption is 
accepted in the 
sense that you don’t 
do anything drastic 
to stop it.” 


Q. What are the problems India faces? 
A. The important problem is popu- 
lation. Who is interested in that? 
Just plain nobody. A few speeches 
are made, a few seminars are held. 
But really nobody [cares]. One of 
the remarkable facts is that the 
birthrate has a direct relationship 
with the literacy rate. The state of 
Kerala has the highest rate of litera- 
cy and by far the lowest birth- 
rate. Four states—Rajasthan, Ma- 
dhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Bi- 
har—have the lowest literacy rates 
and the highest birthrates. If the re- 
lationship were understood, you'd 
expect steps to be taken. 


Q. Do you see a relationship between 
| the population growth rate and eco- 


e N | nomic progress? 


A. The only real chance of a quick 
reduction in the birthrate is when 
the available quality of life frees In- 
dians from their obsession with hav- 
ing sons to work in the fields. The 
only chance of them wanting to have 
fewer children will come when India 
becomes economically more ad- 
vanced. Anything that allows the 
speed of progress to slow down is al- 
most a disaster. 


Q. Though India is changing, its eco- 
nomic reforms are not keeping pace 
with those in Eastern Europe, and its 
economy lags behind those of many of 
the industrializing Asian countries. 
Will India catch up? 
A. We are not prepared to face up to [those problems]. If 
the government really felt there was a need to accelerate 
the creation of production by all possible means, we know 
that very much more could be done. It takes courage to 
make the hard decisions, and I don't think our [leaders] 
are prepared. The political system in our country is so 
competitive, ferocious and so selfish that somehow I don’t 
see it. a 

I have always said I am a pessimist in the short run. But 
I am a real optimist for the future. I don't agree with who- 
ever it was who said India will be the next superpower. I 
think he is right, but not in the next few years. Ican see it 
happening within this new century—not in the sense of a 
military superpower but an economic superpower. In many 
of the things we do, we Indians have innate ability. We can 


expect a lot. - 
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Dramatic Choice for Canterbury 


he Church of England nowadays 

draws half its new clergy from the 
growing Evangelical wing, but men of 
more liberal stripe dominate among the 
bishops and power brokers. Thus it was a 
dramatic step last week when an amiable 
Evangelical named George Carey, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, was named to be the 
103rd Archbishop of Canterbury. Carey 
was one of two candidates that a 16-mem- 
ber commission proposed to Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher, and Queen Eliza- 
beth made the formal appointment. 
Carey next year will become the 
spiritual leader of both the English 
flock and 70 million Anglicans and 
Episcopalians in 164 countries. At 
54, he could look forward to 16 
years in office before obligatory 
retirement. 

Carey told a press conference 
that he felt “dazed and unworthy” 
when he learned of his selection. 
He was not the only Englishman to 
be dazed. The unusually rapid ap- 
pointment, a mere four months af- 
ter incumbent Robert Runcie an- 
nounced plans to step down, 
apparently indicated that the com- 
mission reached a strong consensus 
in favor of Carey. But the choice 
caught everyone from bishops to 
bookies by surprise. Most specula- 
tion had centered on more promi- 
nent figures, among them Arch- 
bishop of York John Habgood, a 
favorite of the intellectual left who 
confessed to some disappointment 
at being bypassed, and Liverpool 
social activist David Sheppard. 

Besides being the most forth- 


right figure among the handful of George Carey, left, with predecessor Robert Runcie 


The Anglicans get an amiable, working-class Evangelical 
from London's East End as their 103rd Archbishop 


ing out to the alienated masses at a time 
when only 15% of English youngsters go to 
Sunday school, contrast to 50% in the 
1950s, and when church attendance runs to 
a pitiful 2.496 of the populace. Carey him- 
self was unchurched as a youth. Inter- 
viewed in June by the Church Times, he re- 
called, *I did not encounter living 
Christianity until I was 17 when, through 
my brother of 13, I went along to the local 
Anglican church, found the worship ap- 
pallingly boring but the fellowship and 


power to weed out la 


. Theologically, C ; 
wing of Evangelicalism. For ; T ther p 
rejects a literal interpretan Insta | 
ation and Adam and Eve m 
has also vexed low-church ha 
his increasing friendliness to 
cism. As bishop, Carey has s thol 
Catholics in his diocese ona i CT An 
a shrine to the Virgin М erage y 
singham. In 1985 he declared th W 
gelicals and Roman Catholics ИЕ 
longtime adversaries, now “Stand п 
gether for a historic faith against th т 
ious bloodletting which extreme libe adi 
perpetrates on the body Christian y 
Leggatt, the general Secretary of the АШ 

glo-Catholic Church Union fl 
last week, “We welcome his ori | 
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appears ready to accept the n 
Archbishop. After all, Carey hie 
raised $900,000 in his diocese fj 

inner-city aid and has written, {4955 
have never found it easy to beling the c 
in God." Moreover, Carey strof medho 
supports priesthood for women;t plod mai 
has even asked priests in Bath 4 ditto p 
Wells to consider resigning if tp? and me 
oppose women’s ordination. H 
appointment, in fact, is read af 
signal that church leaders & шй pu 
Thatchers Tory government # fury 
sume that women priests will flteve 
the go-ahead during the new Art | 
bishop's reign. Ont 
Carey counts as à trà 
homosexuality, but he has 10 
jections to gay clergy who rem 

celibate. 
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bishops from the church’s Evan- 
gelical side, Carey is a remarkable 
choice for three other reasons: as a pastor 
and educator, he has been closely associat- 
ed with the charismatic renewal move- 
ment, which practices speaking in tongues 
and other gifts of the Holy Spirit; he has 
been a bishop for just 2% years; and he is a 
product of the working class, whereas 
Archbishops are traditionally upper-crust 
men bred in élite boarding schools and pol- 
ished at Cambridge or Oxford. Raised in 
publicly subsidized housing in London's 
hardscrabble East End, Carey will now 
take a seat in the House of Lords and the 
Privy Council, which advises the Queen. 
The humble origins of this “rags to pur- 


| ple” churchman should help him оте 


"I found Christ, or should I say, he found те.” 


preaching riveting. There I found Christ, 
or, should I say, he found me." 

By then, the hospital porter's son had 
long since quit school and was working as 
an office boy. While serving as a wireless 
operator in the Royal Air Force, Carey felt 
the call to the clergy, entered King's Col- 
lege of the University of London and, says 
a friend, "suddenly realized he was quite 
bright." Carey eventually earned a Ph.D., 
specializing in the early church fathers. He 
has taught at three Evangelical seminaries 
and was principal of Trinity College, Bris- 
tol, when he was named a bishop. He also 
served two stretches as a parish priest, and 
advocates an innovation giving bishops the 
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vritten, 144 a5 soon as he came near the camp 


to бег the calf and the dancing, Moses’ an- 
у stronggamedhiot... And he took the calf which 
тотеп, made, and burnt it with fire, and 
Bath adito powder, and scattered it upon the 
ing if aud made the people of Israel drink it. 
ition, H —Exodus 32: 19-20 
read & 

ders aif "eh punishment, perhaps, but Mo- 
ment 4 $$ fury was understandable. Before 
s will lleven get the Ten Commandments 
ew Ard som Mount Sinai, his people had al- 
her hı btoken No. 2: Thou shalt not make 
олай За graven image, Although idola- 
as П00 len forbidden under Hebrew law 
о ren he religions birth, the Israelites’ 
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fis m "m backs the tale of Moses and the idolatrous Israelites 


n ,Return of the Golden Calf 
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ү cs га E DA 
| The newly found calf, left, is the size 
à of a human hand, far smaller than the 
d golden idol in Cecil B. DeMille's 1956 

; film, The Ten Commandments 


faith had wavered during their wanderings 
through the wilderness, and they had built 
themselves a golden calf like those wor- 
shiped by the Canaanites, who shared their 
ancestral homeland. 

Calf worship comes up in other parts of 
the Bible as well, always derided as an exam- 
ple of paganism. But while scientists have 
unearthed a few examples of bovine idols, 
they have never found a calf that predates 
the Exodus, which scholars think took place 
between 1500 and 1200 B.C. Last week, 
though, a team of Harvard University ar- 
chaeologists announced they had done just 
that. During excavations in the ancient port 
city of Ashkelon, Rachel Stark, 20, a student 
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volunteer, accidentally uncovered a statue 
of a calf inside a pottery container. Says 
Stark: “I didn’t realize what I had found.” 
Her bosses did. Says Harvard’s Law- 
rence Stager, the dig director: “I’m an old 


farm boy and recognized it as a bull calfim- | 


mediately.” Judging from the style of other 
pottery in the temple, he dates the figurine 
to about 1550 B.C. Because that is up to 
several hundred years before the escape 
from Egypt, Stager thinks the object might 
well have been a prototype for the calves 
mentioned in the Bible. It also supports the 
belief that the Israelites took some of their 
religious practices from other Canaanites. 

The object’s significance may be as 
much artistic as it is religious: incredibly 
well preserved, it is intact except for a miss- 
ing left horn. Israeli archaeologists are in 
awe of its beauty. Says Avraham Biran, for- 
mer director of the Israeli Department of 
Antiquities: “People will be copying this 
because it's so pretty, so delicately done. 
It's in a class by itself." 

The calf is tiny—only about 121^ cm 
long—and it is made of bronze, and possi- 
bly lead and silver as well, rather than gold. 
It may have been burnished to a golden 
color, says Stager. The calf was probably 
displayed emerging from the vessel in 
which it was discovered. Hé believes the 


idol was worshiped not for its inherent ho- | 


liness but because it was associated with 


the Canaanite deity El, father of the gods, | 


or his son Baal, god of storms. 

The find was doubly lucky for Stager. 
Not only did his team make an important 
discovery but it did so during a visit by 
Leon Levy, a New York businessman 
who is the dig's financial backer. Levy's 
reaction was to extend funding for the 
project, which started five years ago. for 
a decade. — By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by Robert Slater/Jerusalem 
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SUSPENDED. Joseph Hazelwood, 43, skip- 
per of the Exxon Valdez when it ran 
aground off Alaska in 1989, causing the 
worst U.S. oil spill; for nine months, by the 
Coast Guard; in Long Beach, Calif. He was 
found guilty of consuming alcohol within 
four hours of sailing and of negligently 
leaving the bridge just before the accident. 


REPRIMANDED. Barney Frank, 50, Demo- 
cratic Congressman from Massachusetts; 
for bringing “discredit” on the House; bya 
vote of 408 to 18. Rejecting motions to expel 
the gay Congressman, the House approved 
the most lenient punishment for intervening 
with parole officers on behalf of a male pros- 
titute Frank had hired asa personal aide. 


DENOUNCED. Dave Durenberger, 55, Re- 
publican Senator from Minnesota; for 
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bringing “dishonor and disrepute” to the 


Senate; by a vote of 96 to 0. Durenberger | 


had disguised $100,000 in excess speaking 
fees as income from promoting his books. 


DIED. Manuel Puig, 57, Argentine novelist 
who dramatized the conflicts between 
popular culture and life’s realities; of a 
heart attack after surgery; in Cuernavaca, 
Mexico. Puig wrote movie scripts and was 
an assistant film director, but skewered 
Hollywood versions of life in novels like 
Kiss of the Spider Woman. 


DIED. Joe Turner, 82, stylish jazzman and 
master of the rollicking piano style known as 
the stride; in Montreuil, near Paris, where he 
lived for two decades, performing, said one 
critic, with “faultless phrasing, a brilliant 
technique and a strong sense of swing.” 
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PETER PAN Foxwill try to hook young viewers with a series based on the fairy-tale classic 
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What's Up, Doc? Animation! а 
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The cartoon boom in TV and movies is reviving a neglected craft [ne 
“ЧАТЕ 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 
Е the creator of America’s gritty 


real-life TV dramas Hill Street Blues 

and L.A. Law, the idea seemed 
downright goofy. Steven Bochco’s propos- 
al was to do a series set in the White 
House, in which the affairs of government 
are seen through the eyes of mice, bugs and 
other critters roaming around the place. A 
cartoon, of all things. Network executives, 
Bochco recalls, greeted his suggestion with 
all the warmth that Sylvester used to dis- 
play toward Tweety Pie. “They said, ‘What, 
are you crazy? Take a bus.’ " 

Until recently, the same reaction would 
have greeted anybody with a notion of res- 
urrecting the nearly moribund art of ani- 

mation. Feature films as lavishly animated 
as Walt Disney classics like Fantasia and 
Pinocchio? That sort of craftsmanship 
seemed as antiquated as hand-stitched lace 
curtains. Cartoon shorts before the main 
feature in movie theaters? Too expen- 
sive—and anyway, they would only slow 
down the parade of customers filing in and 
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out of the multiplex. Animation in prime 
time TV? Went out with The Flintstones. 

But these axioms have suddenly van- 
ished in a puff of Road Runner smoke. 
Hollywood is in the midst of an animation 
boom. Bochco’s series, five years after he 
suggested it, is being developed by aBc for 
1991. At least three other animated shows 
are in the works for America’s prime time, 
each hoping to duplicate the success of the 
Fox network’s surprise hit The Simpsons. 
In theaters, the big box-office numbers 
rolled up by such films as The Little Mer- 
maid and Who Framed Roger Rabbit have 
inspired a burst of activity. This season has 
already seen a movie version of The Jetsons 
and a rerelease of Disney’s The Jungle 
Book. Opening this weekend in the U.S. is 
DuckTales: The Movie, based on Disney’s 
hit TV cartoon series. Due out later this 
year: The Rescuers Down Under, also from 
Disney, and Rock-A-Doodle, an adaptation 
of a Chaucer tale from animator Don 
Bluth (An American Tail). 

On America’s daytime TV, where 
crudely animated action toys have long 


dominated the scene, the level of compe lm unit 
tion—and quality—has never been hipt Hann 
Steven Spielberg and Warner Bros. ia Ма TY 
joined forces to produce Tiny Тола | Smurfs 
tures, featuring kiddie counterparts ue RSS as 
ous Looney Tunes characters like E іще | 
Bunny and Daffy Duck. The тсе d Ss 
ties, debuting in September, 15 anima 

the witty, wildly elastic style of ЕЕ Та 
toon pioneers as Bob Clampett an” с 
Avery. Disney is adding two more 
shows to an afternoon lineup ta" 
includes DuckTales and Chip ! 
Rescue Rangers, the two highest rens 
best-animated) syndicated С пем 
shows on American TV. The F os a 
is entering the fray with Peter par d 
Pirates, the first of a planned two 
toon block of its own. 
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[уг youth—and some- 
Î, to share with their 
[ From the industry 
point, the high cost of animation (a 
Vi mimated feature ranges from $12 mil- 
{4025 million) seems less prohibitive in 
[aof soaring star salaries and $50 mil- 
sus budgets. The appeal of animation 
aso been enhanced by home video: 
Iartoon features as Bambi and The Lit- 
тад have been among the hottest 
nat the cassette counter. 
[Cartoons have, moreover, simply got 
te, After the golden age in the 1940s 
Б, animation all but disappeared 
g'iumovie theaters, while TV bastardized 
tenre with schlocky “limited anima- 
The current revival was sparked by 
Disney Studios, which has more than 
Wd the size of its theatrical-animation 
iue 1984 and ventured into TV car- 
for the first time. The busiest new- 
“ti Spielbergs Amblin Entertain- 
hich has produced cartoon features 
American Tail and maintains an ani- 
unit of more than 300 in London. 
„| anna-Barbera, the producer of pe- 
pa TV cartooning (The Flintstones, 
‘Smurfs, is upgrading quality with such 
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and take а Disney-like 2/2 years to produce. 
Animation remains a curiously old- 
fashioned, labor-intensive craft. A typical 
feature-length film requires 100,000 
frames, or cels, each of which has to be 
painted by hand. Even with simpler TV 
animation, a half-hour cartoon usually re- 
quires 16 to 18 weeks of production, com- 
pared with three or four weeks for a live- 
action show. To save money, much of the 
work is shipped overseas, usually to the Far 
East. Artists there do most of the frame- 
by-frame drawings, working from charac- 
ter models and storyboards prepared in the 
U.S. Computer animation is also being 
used to provide more visual texture and 
fluid motion. With computers, for exam- 
ple, Disney’s forthcoming The Rescuers 
Down Under was able to use a palette of 
several hundred colors, many times the 
number used in most animated features. 


ў omputers, however, cannot replace 
{ human craftsmanship. “It is really 
difficult to duplicate the character 
quirks that an artist puts into animation,” 


says Jean MacCurdy, chief of animation at 
Warner Bros. With animation in eclipse 
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DUCKTALES The TV favorite looks for gold on the big screen 


S Akiddie version of Looney Tunes from Spielberg 


3 for so many years, finding 
P those artists was а chal- 
ғ lenge. “Great animators 
are like great actors,” says 
R Disney chairman Jeffrey 
9 Katzenberg. “The talent 
> pool is so small and so 
precious." 

Yet good animation is 
not entirely dependent on 
technical wizardry. “The 
secret is getting good writ- 
ers who understand how to 
take advantage of the ani- 
mation medium,” says Matt 
Groening, creator of The 
| Simpsons. "Ive always 
been inspired by old Jay 
| Ward cartoons like Rocky 
| and Bullwinkle, which was 
- fairly primitive animation 
but had great writing, 
voices and music." 

The animation revival seems to have 
got Hollywood's creative juices flowing. 
"It allows you to do physical comedy, 
which isn't really being done on televi- 
Sion," says Jeff Sagansky, president of 
CBS Entertainment. Among the cartoon 
shows in development for cBs: a version 
of The Pink Panther, which combines ani- 
mation with live action, and Family Dog, 
a canine's view of the world produced by 
Spielberg and director Tim Burton (Bat- 
man). And Spielberg is planning an ani- 
mated movie version of Andrew Lloyd 
Webber's musical Cats. “With animation, 
we can get into the heart, soul and fur of 
cats," he says. "There are unlimited 
possibilities." 

There are also possibilities for overkill. 
“Animation is an art form that, through the 
loss of care, fell by the wayside,” says David 
Kirschner, the newly installed president of 
Hanna-Barbera. “If it’s exploited again 
without care, it will again fall away.” Should 
the field become glutted, the studios that 
are currently in love with cartoons might 
make a quick about-face and say, “That’s 
all, folks." — Reported by Richard Natale/ 
Los Angeles 
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THE VIPER in Valencia, Calif., ۴ 
leaves riders wondering which way is up 


IRON WOLF challenges Illinois 
riders to stand up if they can take it 
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By RICHARD WOODBURY 


rom the crest of the first towering hill 

F on the new Texas Giant roller coaster 
at Six Flags Over Texas, riders can 

enjoy a view of the Dallas skyline 25 km dis- 
tant. But few manage to look at it. They are 
staring down in horror at the gaping 14-story 
plunge awaiting them. As the red, white and 
blue cars slide slowly over the edge and then 
barrel down the 42-meter incline at 100 
k.p.h., the screaming riders begin 90 seconds 
of tightly orchestrated horror. 


A new generation of roller coasters is scarier—but safer—than ever 


Tearing out of the first dip, they reel 
from the force of 2.7 Gs—nearly the grav- 
ity load that hits shuttle astronauts on 
their climb to orbit—but only for an in- 
stant. Then they are shooting skyward for 
30 meters, only to dive abruptly again, 
down the second of 21 more hills. Fright- 
ening twists and turns dot the 1.5-km 
course, and disaster seems inevitable as 
the train hurtles back and forth through 
its creaking wood supports. Finally, the 
sudden squeal of brakes in the station 
signals a merciful finish, 


and the stun- 
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HENRY GROSKINSKY 


U.S. coaster designer Ronald Toomer. 
Most of the new roller coasters are con- 
structed with tubular steel, which lends it- 
self to loops and corkscrew twists. But a 
number of coaster builders are putting 
modern tracks and cars within:a traditional 
latticework of wood, which provides the 
sense of ricketiness, danger and nostalgia 
that riders love. In fact, roller coasters are 
safer than ever. Unlike old coasters, which 
speed out and back over often predictable 
sets of hills, today's rides careen through 
tight turns, 60° plunges and dark tunnels, 
sometimes spinning riders upside down. 
There are coasters on which passengers 
ride standing up, others that run backward 
and still more featuring cars that are sus- 
pended below the tracks. At Houston's 
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AstroWorld, the outrageous Ultra Twister 
hurls its riders headfirst from nine stories 
up, then barrel-rolls them back and forth 
through a winding tunnel of steel pipes. 

To achieve these extremes, designers 
create computer-simulation models that 
show the effects of high speed and sudden 
force on the riders, the cars and the struc- 
ture. This enables engineers to build roller 
coasters with the steepest possible inclines 
and most sharply banked curves to create 
the illusion of breakneck speed. All roller- 
coaster trains are actually gravity propelled 
after the initial chain-drawn ascent and 
thus steadily slow down from the first big 
hill onward. 

Engineers have outfitted trains and 
tracks with tougher steel and replaced dual 
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aster gt 
car axles with Single axles tha 
able cars to take bankeq tu 
and more smoothly. To Prevent 
at high speeds, wheels have be 
and coated with heavy S ü 
treads. Yure 
Most rides are directed b 
programmed logic controllers a 
small bunker-like rooms beneath 
tions where riders board the cars the sly 
puters monitor the distances betwee mi 
by means of solid-state sensors eae тацу 
in the rails. If a train slows or sto 3 EC 
behind it are halted. Multiple 
matic brakes can automatically s| 
down midway through the course. By alloy 
ing the new coasters to run three or М 
trains at the same time (as opposed to ul 
on old rides), the electronics have boosted 
rider capacity from an average of 500 pe ool 
an hour to more than 2,000 | 
Park operators say the technology ha% 
also improved safety. Some Coasters, дф, her € 
nuclear-missile launchers, require two аў 
tendants, pushing separate buttons, to dili 
patch a train. Critical parts are X-ray] 
and stress-tested. Padded steel lap 
and seat belts make it nearly impossible її 
riders to fall out. *Operator error hasb 
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Ruben, editor of RollerCoaster! magazi 
“If people really knew how safe they 


thrill.” | 
As coaster builders plot more devils 
creations, they see no restraints on hoy: 
high or fast the rides can go. “The ontel anc 
limits are money and real estate, rr min 
clares structural engineer Curtis Su ^ Think 
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jike the others “that children wan- 
| шо the wrong house for cookies and 
[Her C MN hus- 
agician who can- 
ve e hired for chil- 
Боо ‘birthday parties, has 
10 people er and fled to Las Ve- 
[еге he hopes to per- 
ору hats lounge act. Towing 
ters, У, her eight-year-old 
> two ay sometimes wore a 
Is, to dk so awful “complete 
Х-ауфа had to fight off 
lap bajeuge to smack him,” 
ssible бабу “who hadn't the 
has бе notion of what a 
el, presisrwas," she arrives ex- 
jaysPabsed at her Hemlock 
арад dream house. Con- 
they йшй] by a lawn grown 
of thes}, a kitchen reeking of 
.]" garbage, and a 
 devils#red-up toilet, she ig- 
on Юа the signs of subur- 
The ОЕ} and calls to Billy, 
te, her mind the way it is 
is SUMS Think about the way 
to look.” 
her-driven families 
of the “fathers said 
hana few sentences а 
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HEAVEN by Alice Hoffman; Putnam; 256 pages; $19.95 


After a few months of being snubbed, 
Nora is standing alone on her front porch 
on New Year’s Eve in her black cocktail 
dress listening to the music from the neigh- 
borhood party, wondering where her life is 
going and whether she will ever be includ- 
ed in the circle of laughter. So masterly 
drawn is Nora that whenever her heart 
aches this way, so does ours. 

Hoffman is also able to bring to life a 
complex supporting cast of characters in a 


In At Risk, Hoffman fell prey to easy 
sentimentality. But her new novel is 
suffused with truths powerful enough 
to break a reader’s heart. 


E aderit children”) live 
" heath оша, as their houses. They all bake 
s. Ri CIN cake, hang out laundry on 
cal р M of the week and order dinette 
try Stone Ed tops that look like wood 
ides "Neng, ae Loving her children is 
sone them y О ПЕ in, Nora would have to 
uch Y freq ү along with the lawn, live a life 
^ m € ones around her and, most 
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c Fons of these things. In her 
rA he m pants she recklessly sleds 
shes, pz; vith the baby and feeds him 
S PS tS an R When the pot roast burns. 
n C ie Samy eyed when she dances 
its "d Mı Пё room to her Elvis records. 
at E dde “Xs to her at PTA meetings or 
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ch them on nrage their wives by giv- 
ues Sout her their birthdays. The janitor 
ga, за Oversweet, marshmallow- 
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few swift paragraphs. They travel from 
open hostility toward this stranger, to liking 
her despite her imperfections, to loving her 
because of them. The most complacent 
wife discovers that love can disappear, not 
overnight but in the course of a hundred 
tuna casseroles served every Friday. No 
one is immune from dissatisfaction and its 
companion, desire, which can be tamped 
down but comes back unannounced. “You 
might find it when you slipped your hand 
into a rubber glove to scour the kitchen 
sink, or in the wedges of pears sliced onto a 
plate for a baby's lunch.” It hits Nora's 
neighbor Donna Durgin one day when she 
is *wounded by the kindness" of the Sears 
repairman, who doesn't charge her for fix- 
ingthe washer because hecan tell she really 
cares about things. “You wouldn't believe 
some of the laundry rooms I've seen, he 
says, Her, usband has not said anything as 
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kind for years; after she carefully lays out 
dinner and the next day’s clothes for the 
kids, Donna walks out of his life forever. 
. Hoffman avoids the easy sentimental- 
ity of her last book, At Risk, the story of an 
11-year-old who contracts AIDS through a 
blood transfusion. In Seventh Heaven, 
when a young girl dies accidentally after a 
group of high school boys cruelly take ad- 
vantage of her, the sorrow does not really 
hit until a classmate cleaning out her par- 
ents’ garage discovers the notebook she 
kept of each day’s outfits and accessories, 
and a box of matching shoes, all shined. 
Nora finally knows she has found a 
home in this unlikely suburb when Billy, 
who has been terrorized by the meanest 
third-grade bullies in modern literature, 
makes the Little League baseball team. It 
would be the tritest of endings if it did not, 
like every word in this stirring, stunning 
novel, ring absolutely true. и 
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BLOOD, CLASS, AND NOSTALGIA 
by Christopher Hitchens 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux 

398 pages; $22.95 


Take up the White Man’s burden— 
Send forth the best ye breed— 
Go bind your sons to exile 
To serve your captives’ need. 


O begins one of Rudyard Kipling's 
most famous poems, which reads as if 
it were written for the British raj. In fact, 
this hortatory verse was addressed to Teddy 
Roosevelt with a clear message: having won 
the Spanish-American War of 1898, the 
U.S. should claim the Philippines as a colo- 
ny. Thus Kipling, as author Christopher 
Hitchens dryly observes, was “John the 
Baptist to the age of American empire.” 
The origin of Kipling’s ode is only one of 
many quaint facts in this rambling, opinion- 
ated history of the “special relationship” 
between Britain and the U.S. An English 
journalist of hip leftist views, Hitchens was 
inspired by the question he asked himself 
one night outside a Los Angeles hotel, 
where Prince Philip was to bestow the Win- 
ston Churchill Award upon Ronald Rea- 
gan. Why is it, Hitchens wondered, that 
Englishness looms so large in the American 
imagination, particularly among the rich? 
His answer, basically, is that as Britain’s 
power waned, its ruling élite increasingly 
saw its country’s link with the U.S. as akin 
to that between ancient Greece and Rome. 
This teacher-student thesis, with its impli- 
cation that Washington should take on 
London’s global role, found attentive ears 
within an Anglophiliac American estab- 
lishment. Hitchens contends that Britain 
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Figments | 
A GRAVEYARD FOR LUNATICS | 
by Ray Bradbury | 
Knopf; 285 pages; $18.95 | 


W hen the Soviet President ап} 
wife visited the U.S. recently, 


writer they most wanted to meet was? 
Bradbury: their daughter is a fan. Їп 
not alone. Bradbury's classic novels offa 
{азу and science fiction (The Май 
Chronicles, The Illustrated Man, Fahren 
451) have long been best sellers in 20 com 
tries—including, of course, the U.S.SR} 
His 25th book will probably followd 
same course. Here Bradbury гези 
the place he knew as an entry-level scen 
ist. He calls it A Graveyard for Lunai 
the more familiar name is Hollywood. 
narrator is hired to write a wide-sct 
horror movie. To his delight, he learn 
a boyhood friend has been signed to cre 
the most dreadful monster in film his 
Searching for inspiration, the шш 
a cemetery across the street from d 
mus Films. Abruptly, the body of E 
buried mogul passes in review. Is ү 
parition? What about the i 
that begins to haunt the Brown e of 
taurant? And the peur i | 
played Jesus Christ in movies aaa 
Is he an actor or an authentic rd Í 
they all characters in someo 
movie? 4 c he 
As before, Bradbury is at his bes 
he grants real people and TAG г all 
quality of hallucinations. pe can ® 
needs special effects when ri 
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It seems obvious, but the way 
that some people treat the world, 
you would think there is somewhere 
else to go once the earth’s resources 
have been exhausted. 

You know there isn't. Our small 
planet is being ravaged and its 
limited resources are fast 
disappearing. 

This is why Greenpeace is trying 
to protect our fragile planet. 

By applying international direct 
action with scientific research and 
political pressure, Greenpeace has 
had many notable successes. 

The atmospheric testing of 
Nuclear weapons by the French in 
the Pacific has been stopped. 
Commercial whaling is in the 
Process of being stopped. 
Dumping of radioactive waste in 
* ocean has been stopped. 

The large scale commercial 
laughter of baby harp seals in 
Nada has been stopped. 

Incineration at sea of dangerous 
oxic Chemicals has been stopped. 
But at Greenpeace, we don't 
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It may be small 
but it’s all we've got. 


want to stop everything. What we 
have started is a general raising of 
the awareness of the environment 
across the globe. However, there is 
still a long way to go. 

Deforestation and the depletion 
of the ozone layer are just two 
major problems we are aiming to 
overcome; there are countless 
others. 

To carry on the work we urgently 
need your help. Greenpeace is 
a non-profit organisation supported 
by memberships and donations. 

To find out how you can help, fill 
out the Greenpeace coupon and 
mail it today. 
mmm 
To find out more about how you can help, please 
Se m TEE EE International, 

Stichting Greenpeace Council, Keizersgracht 176, 
1016 DW Amsterdam, The Netherlands. 
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py to have a ae 
agenda Of pTO- 
par introducing RU 
‘called abortion 
p A U.S. ranks sec- 
e the foes of abor- 
P managed to keep 
By made drug out of 
fren ‚ But last week a 
ШЙ American femi- 
i scientists met in Par- 
xecutives of Roussel 
ће French company 
‘manufactures the drug, 
Frankfurt with officials 
Hoechst AG, Roussel's 
company. The Ameri- 
spesented a petition 
by 115,000 people urg- 
‘distribution of RU 486 
US. American support for the drug 
been growing rapidly among phy- 
„In June the American Medical As- 
tion passed a resolution supporting 
‘eval availability of RU 486 for appro- 
&reeren and, if indicated, clinical 
iis" 
higed simply on efficacy and safety, 
% marks a major advancement over 
fı Plegnancy-ending techniques. The 
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Sold in France under 
the name Mifegyne, 


Etienne-Emile 
Baulieu. It has so far 
been used by some 
55,000 women in 15 
countries to cause 


Kurt i$ mounting to introduce the drug RU 486 in the U.S. 
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drug, which is most effective if used within 
seven weeks of conception, prevents the 
hormone progesterone from being ab- 
sorbed by the lining of the uterus. Without 
that nourishment the uterus cannot sup- 
port the growth of the embedded fertilized 
egg, and the woman miscarries. Taken with 
prostaglandin, a naturally occurring sub- 
stance that causes mild uterine contrac- 
tions, the drug is 95% effective. Developed 


in 1982 by Dr. Etienne-Emile Baulieu, RU 
486 has so far been used by an estimated 
55,000 women in 15 countries. 

France and China in 1988 formally ap- 
proved use of the drug, and Roussel will 
shortly apply to market it in Britain. The 
company has refused to export it to any 
country unless several conditions are met, 
including the legality of abortion and its ac- 
ceptance by public, political and medical 
opinion. According to Ariel Mouttet, head 
of international marketing for RU 486 at 
Roussel, the sticking point in the U.S. is the 
political climate. Says she: *We don't want 
to enter into a social debate in the U.S.” 

American advocates of RU 486 con- 
tend that the company is overestimating 
the opposition. A Louis Harris survey re- 
leased last week found that 7396 of Ameri- 
can adults support abortion rights. Sup- 
porters believe that acceptance of RU 486 
in other countries will lead women to push 
harder to bring it to the U.S. Doctors also 
warn that if the drug is not made officially 
available in the U.S., a black market for it 
will develop. 

Determined pro-choicers say RU 486 
could enter the U.S. through the back door. 
The drug has potential as a therapy for en- 
dometriosis and breast cancer. If RU 486 
were approved to treat these conditions, 
doctors could also prescribe it for abortions. 
Roussel opposes any deception. Says Dr. 


Baulieu: “RU 486 has to be sold as the abor- | 


tion pill that it is.” — By Anastasia Toufexis. 


Reported by Andrew Purvis/ New York and Alexan- 


dra Tuttle/Paris 
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тсе was a milestone, as well 
ng Pian emi Ooster, on the march of 
уп xum inthe'70s and 80s. But 
la O more and more victories, 
Itself to become pre- 
| ER losing the interest of 
Н. Дїр i advertisers. Eight months 
Ж Publishing. Now Ms. is back, 
f" [Mihe = SPPearance and a distinction 
Mor n Sazine business: it does not 
res E Arriving in subscribers’ 
ie Week is a revivified bimonth- 
Siim | * latest in feminist analysis 
Mte ace that has a look resembling 

S editors €mic journal. 
Mig Plan to run domestic and 
CWS, profiles and reviews, as 


well as fiction by established writers, and 
several intriguing new features, including 
Ecofeminism and Inner Space. Among no- 
table pieces in the first issue are a well-re- 
ported article on women in Eastern Eu- 
rope, a new poem by novelist Toni 
Morrison and a reprint of the 1972 classic 
Why I Want a Wife, by Judy Brady. 

Ms. has chosen to start again at a time 
when U.S. women’s service magazines are 
in danger of losing their audience. Woman's 
Day has abandoned its 
search for a buyer, and 
Woman is shutting down. 

Audacious in the face of 
this, the new Ms. has taken 
the earliest opportunity to 
blast the advertisers that (4 
had long boycotted its 
pages. Founding editor К 
Gloria Steinem writes that TN 
Revlon decided not to ad- 
vertise with Ms. in 1980 be- 
cause a cover photo por- 
trayed Soviet feminists 
without makeup. Not only 
that, says Steinem, Esteé 


Gambling without ads 


Lauder largely ignored Ms. because the 
magazine failed to mesh with Lauder’s ef- 
forts to peddle a “kept-woman mentality.” 
Ms. also presents an apologetic portfolio of 
ads it did run—and wishes it hadn't. 

The magazine's relaunch may be Stein- 
em's last chance to save the pioneering 
monthly that she helped start in 1972. Be- 
fore it was sold last year to publisher Dale 
Lang, Ms. was losing $150,000 a month, 
and circulation has since dropped from 
550,000 to under 100,000. 

Publishing without ben- 
efit of advertising, admits 
editor in chief Robin Mor- 
gan, “goes against all the 
traditional wisdom. But Ms. 
always has. That's what 
we're about." Subscriptions 
will cost $40 a year; news- 
stand copies will sell for 
$4.50. This time around, 
success depends on the edi- 
tors’ ability to woo the so- 
phisticated—and choosy— 
women whom the original 
Ms. helped create. ГЫ 
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In Search of Artificial Life 


By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 


hey are born. They live their brief life. 
The fittest survive long enough to pro- 
duce offspring. Over time their descen- 
dants evolve, adapting to changes in their 
environment. Or they fail to adapt and be- 
| come extinct. They behave, in short, just 
like living things—except that they are not 
flesh and blood but programs that inhabit 
the memory of a computer. 
| Сап something that “lives” in- 
side a computer really be alive? That 
| is the bizarre question at the heart of 
artificial-life research, a fast-grow- 
ing scientific field that seeks to illu- 
minate the nature of life by recreat- 
ing lifelike behavior in nonliving 
systems. In laboratories around the 
world, scientists tapping at comput- : 
| er keyboards are creating electronic 
versions of biological entities—pro- 
teins, microbes, ants—that bear a 
| striking resemblance to their living 
| counterparts. In the process, the re- 
| searchers are raising questions that 
touch on some of biology's most en- 
| during mysteries: How does nature 
create order from chaos? How did 
life emerge from nonlife? What 
does it mean to be alive? 
Themost notorious computer life- 
| forms are the electronic viruses that 
have been injected, inadvertently or 
maliciously, into computer networks. 
Like real viruses, these programs are 
strings of instructional code that have 
the ability to infect a host computer 
and reproduce without restraint, 
sometimescausing considerable dam- 
age. But computer viruses are not 
really alive. They do not evolve or me- 
tabolize. And they are created, fully 
formed, by human programmers. The 
proponents of artificial life want their life- 
forms to create themselves, to emerge from 
nonliving components just as life on earth 
arose from the primordial ooze. 
Nobody claims to have created true ar- 
tificial life—yet. But some have come in- 
triguingly close. Christopher Langton, a 
researcher at New Mexico's Los Alamos 
National Laboratory. gets credit for coin- 
ing the term artificial life. He was fiddling 


in the mid-'80s with programs known as 
cellular automata when he stumbled on a 
loop-shaped figure that could spontane- 
ously reproduce itself. "That was a water- 
shed,” he says. “If you could capture self- 


reproduction, what else could you do?" 


Some scientists believe that things inside their computers are 
actually alive. What's really scary is that it may be true 


Today hundreds of people are explor- 
ing that question. At Bellcore, the New 
Jersey research affiliate of the Bell tele- 
phone companies, David Ackley makes lit- 
tle creatures with humanoid faces that 
roam around a computer-simulated world 
consuming resources, evading predators 
and multiplying like rabbits. At the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, David Jef- 
ferson and Robert Collins have created 


colonies of randomly generated “ants” 
that over many generations evolve the abil- 
ity to navigate electronic mazes and search 
for symbols representing food. 

Not all artificial life-forms are confined 
to a computer screen. At the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology's mobile robot lab 
(also known as the "artificial insect lab"), 
Rodney Brooks is building tiny six-legged 
creatures that are controlled by intercon- 
nected computer chips and that display be- 
havior (scurrying for cover, stalking prey) 
that seems quite purposeful. 

Are these things alive? That depends 
on how the term is defined. Surprisingly, 
there is no clear definition of “life.” Most 
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produce. Many living things соте Шо 
do clouds and garbage dumps” buty pl 
Still, most people have an int iti MT 
of what it means to be alive Th S esl 
when they see it. That is wh сд 
ing about a computer simulat; 
fornian Craig Reynolds’ Rod еса 
specifying a couple of simple rules a 
few wings’ distance from your nej m ete 
3 Р Shbors papet © 
to fly as fast as they do— Reynolds Ч ntire 
puter scientist at Symbolics, Tnc. d " I nd K 
shaped objects on a screen to eii Eni 
a flocking behavior that is absolu 
convincing. The birds are ari 
but the flocking is real. 
It is the same with life in 
Contends Langton: “Artificial life 
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of different stuff.” This is the lean g 
faith made by a growing numbero 
entists, many of whom are associate!’ At its 
with the Sante Fe Institute, атеш ше spc 
facility that is the center of the апей the 
cial-life movement. “They feel Шок, and 
they are taking the first step intotabyl:Games| 
territory," says Steven Levy, a Хои the 
York City-based author who is wifi meet j 
ing a book on artificial life. “Тевајто meet, Y 
a religion.” 2s are ¢ 
Like religion, artificial life b; peace, 
evolved certain tenets. One is thatlif Воі, 
like behavior cannot be imposed frog ca 
the top down. Rather, itemergesíit 
the bottom up, like flocking an 
birds, when large numbers of pi 
obey a few simple rules. Anotherpr 
ciple, derived from recent advance 
the theory of chaos, is that when?" 
tem is sufficiently complex—like Гүн 
mix of chemicals in the primo 
sea—a lifelike order will spont 
ously emerge. 
Scientists have begun t 
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Î. it began after World 
asm etic competition be- 
| ule and the Soviet bloc 
te à A surrogate cold war. 
ji tiles on the playing 
P place between individual 
mus or teams, the organiza- 
financed athletes and the 
"n ar cheered them on tended 
Ta pi each victory as a triumph 
d a entre economic and political 
got biria and to mourn any defeat as a 
to он foan iniquitous empire. Sports 
xon both sides exploited the 
«to raise funds. The politica! 
«s helped motivate athletes. 
swimmer Rowdy Gaines, 
nthree Olympic gold medals: 
Js found it helpful to have the 
te leap djs around so I could psych my- 
berofsif sagainst an enemy of my coun- 
“At its most extreme, politics 
es sportsmanship; the U.S. 
ted the 1980 Olympics held in 
кок, and the Soviets snubbed the 
ntotab#Games held in Los Angeles. 
‘ow the cold war is over, and a 
meet is Once again simply a 
eet. While athletes and their 
sare as happy as anyone else 
peace, the disappearance of 
ibolic moral struggle has taken away 
in dramatic appeal —and has led to 
alle worry that subsidies will soon di- 
.Both those concerns have been evi- 
ће Goodwill Games in Seattle, 
‘ith 186 medal events in 21 sports is 
St large-scale encounter between 
Soviet athletes since the revolu- 
astern Europe. 
NS athletes stayed away, seem- 
d Orried about minor injuries or 
“pearance fees than any strug- 
d honor. The capitalist side 
Na ү печ by no-shows among 
hi ars more concerned with 
105 scheduled on home turf. 
уу, Ds = ja Stars came, but many won- 
"dial 18 they would continue to en- 
"n Privileges, including subsidized 
Ousing and victory bonuses 
Currency, 
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deep cuts in coaching 
and will soon be merged 
n competitors. Their de- 
% fed $ lackluster showing was 

D NI on 9f the opening days of the 
: L stellar S, which otherwise gener- 
new. Performances, The second 
also reflected political 


ай [^ nost era, the Goodwill Games lose some sizzle 


Anew order: a Soviet team upsets the 
Americans; Barrowman setting a new record 


change. Soviet hockey player Sergei Fe- 
dorov said he was not defecting— he wants 
to return home eventually—but left his 
team to sign on with the Detroit Red 
Wings of the National Hockey League. _ 

The East German slump was most evi- 
dent in swimming, as the women's team 
captured only one of 13 individual gold 
medals (vs. eight of 13 at the 1988 Olym- 
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pics in Seoul) and lost a major medley relay 
to an American squad for the first time 
since 1978. Said Kathleen Nord, who won 


the 200-meter butterfly in Seoul but was | 


shut 
against us. We cannot concentrate on 


lives is so uncertain. When we be- 
come part of the free world, we will 
have to find corporate sponsors.” 
Daniela Hunger, another East Ger- 
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freestyle but finished a weak third. 


jobs took care of themselves.” 
Swimming nonetheless provided 
a new world record, as Mike Barrow- 
man of the U.S. improved his own 
mark in the 200-meter breaststroke, 
and a great comeback story, as 1988 
U.S. Olympian Matt Biondi emerged 
from semiretirement to win five med- 
als, four gold. That was more 
excitement than track achieved 


Carl Lewis, Roger Kingdom, Jackie 
Joyner-Kersee and Evelyn Ashford, 


medals in the 100-meter dash in the 
twilight of her exceptional career. 
Ratings were not vet available 


in the U.S. and on TV systems in 
more than 70 other nations. But in Seat- 
tle, where most events were staged, ticket 
sales lagged: there were even 1,000 empty 
seats at the welcoming gala. Turner raised 
his estimate of losses on the games from 
$13 million to $26 million or more. But he 
insisted that the event, which he created 
in 1986 in a different climate, retains its 
rationale. “Things have certainly im- 
proved as far as our government-to-gov- 
ernment relations are concerned," 
Turner said, ^but American and Soviet 
people need to feel better about each oth- 
er. You can't do this at summits. We still 


| need goodwill.” 
Many participants welcomed the new ab- | 


sence of political tension. Basketball coach 
Mike Krzyzewski of Duke University said, 
“Гуе coached several times against the Sovi- 
ets and never used the good-guy-vs.-bad-guy 
approach. These kids of mine have nothing 
to do with politics. They get up to play the 


| à n 
| Soviets because they're good on a basket- 


ball floor, not because of some political evil. 
And that's how it should be." But when his 
squad met the Soviets in a sold-out first- 
round game at the Seattle Coliseum, the fa- 
vored Americans fell, 92-85. Some fans may 
have been forgivably wistful for the bad old 
fired-up days. 


emain-Gurukut Kangri 
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ош in Seattle: “People have turned | 


competition when the shape of our | 


man gold medalist at Seoul. went to | 
Seattle ranked No. 1 in the 50-meter | 


despite having such U.S. stars as | 


who, at 33, finished just out of the | 


| 


| 
| 


i 


She explained, “Psychological chaos | 
is unsettling. Many of us now have to | 
think first of finding jobs. Before, the | 


| 


for the telecasts by games originator | 
Ted Turner on his TBs cable channel | 


! 
| 
i 
I 
i 


| — By William A. Henry Ш. ; 
| Reported by Lee Griggs/ Seattle 
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| Frame-Up 


After a 13-year legal struggle 
n more convoluted than a cub- 
ll ist painting, superstar Sophia 
| Loren and husband Carlo 
Ponti are getting their art 
] back. In 1977 the Rome gov- 
nb ernment confiscated some 
230 pieces of art owned 
|| by the couple—and some 
| belonging to Ponti’s first 
wife—and charged them 


A 


with trying to export the ob- 
jects illegally. A few months 
ago, a tribunal ruled that the 
collection, which includes 
works by Picasso, Matisse 
and Braque and is valued at 
more than $50 million, was 
the exclusive property of the 
celebrities. “Itwas all a great 
injustice and an abuse of 
power,” Ponti said last week. 
Loren is considering build- 
inga museum at their retreat 
outside Rome to exhibit the 
collection. 
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ATriple Tour 


At the end he was beaming, 
but just two months ago, 
Greg LeMond was merely 
broad abeam, seemingly out 
of shape for the 3,400-km 
Tour de France that he had 
won for the second time in 
1989. LeMond, 29, spent 
much of the winter on the 
banquet circuit and in May 
admitted, “I’m starting my 
season now, and everyone 
else began in February.” 
Putting his mettle to the ped- 
al, he trained furiously and 
flew to his third title. Does 
that mean he will head back 
to the head tables? Said Le- 
Mond after the race: “For 
the next few years, I’m dedi- 
cating my life to cycling.” 
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Evil Twin 


The hot flick in Pakistan 
these days is the 34-hr. 
International Guerrillas. It 
features a Muslim-loath- 
ing terrorist who gets 
killed by a retributive bolt 
of divine lightning. So 
take that, SALMAN 
RUSHDIE! Such is the ` 
name of the evil protago- 
nist (played by AFZAL 
AHMED), not to mention 
that of the author of The 
Satanic Verses, which so 
angered Muslims that 
Ayatollah Khomeini threatened him with death in 1989, Britain 
barred the movie as libelous, but the Muslim Producers inten 
fight back. They have an unlikely defender: Rushdie, in hidin 
months, says the film “should be in the public domain" 
fense dealt with according to due process of law. 


воп) 
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Keyed Up 


Singing in public can make 
many people nervous—in- 
cluding the otherwise mettle- 


coming film Postcards from 
the Edge, based on Сата 
Fisher’s novel about a drug 
plagued actress who, among 
other things, sings in a Ме 
ern. “I was beside myselfwil 
fear,” says Streep. “Mykne 
were going a mile a minut 5 
and my upper lip was uncoy 
trollable." The Oscar winn 
repeated the song for thre 
full days until she and ditt 
tor Mike Nichols were sats 
fied. Afterward she treat 
the crew and cast to an Of 
the-cuff concert. 


saver alaya 
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It’s All in the Ear 


To historians, VINCENT VAN GOGH was an inspired madman: 
his stormy psychedelia reflected a tormented soul. Now, 1 
years after his suicide, 

it seems the Dutch 

painter wasn't insane 

or epileptic. He had 

Meniére’s disease, 

says a report in the 

Journal of the American 

Medical Association 

based on a review of 

796 of his letters. The 

ailment can cause hal- 

lucinations and a ring- 

ing in the ear. Severing 

it was probably his way 

of finding relief. 
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G IN HISTORY. 


NCIENT HIERAPOLIS, THE 
HOLY CITY NEAR 
PAMUKKALE WAS BE- 

QUEATHED TO ROME IN 133 B.C. 
BY THE LAST KING OF PERGA- 
MUM. TODAY, YOU CAN STILL SIT i 
AT THE ANCIENT THEATRE AND 
IMAGINE ROMANS ACTING 
A PLAY BY SENECA. OR TAKE 
A PLUNGE IN THE MAGIC POOL OF 
HISTORY NEARBY. THERMAL WA- 
TERS THAT NATURE KEEPS 
WARM AT 35°C WILL GIVE YOU 
A CRYSTAL CLEAR LOOK AT THE 
HoLY CITY. AND A SUN TAN. 
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OUR “DISCOVER TURKEY” 
PROGRAM WITH 3 DOMESTIC 
STOPOVERS FOR $119 AND 5 
STOPOVERS FOR $189 IS THE 
BEST WAY TO DISCOVER MORE OF 
THE WONDERS OF TURKEY. THE 
ONLY LAND WHERE PHRASES 
LIKE “SWIMMING IN HISTORY” 
CAN BE TAKEN LITERALLY. 
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TURKISH AIRLINES 


DISCOVER TURKEY 
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HE MANAGING EDITOR 


re than three decades, Russian poet Andrei 
has combined genuine literary genius with 

Ж Гоар. When we met in Moscow earlier this year, we 

б фо, among other things, America, perestroika and the 

j i; which we were having dinner, a mansion that was once 

Frol Kozlov, a crony of Nikita Khrushchev’s. 

07 told the story of how Khrushchev had publicly 

ш anced him for straying from the ranks of builders of 


[гло 
sens 


[А 


кезт winter in many years. The other day, shortly before 

rat Bush announced up to $1 billion in food aid to the 

E Union, Voznesensky came by my office in New York 

| m an illustration he had created, as well as a remarkable 
letter 10 Americans. In this holiday season, I wanted to 
ево the illustration and the letter with TIME's readers 


ika! 


|, My dear American friends, men and women of 
Jüerica: 
|. My country is threatened by hunger. The stores аге 
9. Women spend hours in lines with little hope of 
“lng anything. There is no meat. Soon there will be no 
"tin Moscow. 
masking for your help. 
ht the war, when I was a child, I still remember the 
lines American powdered eggs, and we were saved by 
ee canned meats. Stalin tried to beat the love for 
Ries Out of us, but he couldn't destroy the memory 
then Omachs. The memory of the stomach remains as 
"8 person lives. 
ктү шу shared a suit jacket that came to us from 
Stuer ton of American clothing packages. Later it 
Hel €d into a coat for me, which I wore to school. 
Чү a Us, and today’s children will remember you lov- 
the 21st century. à 
tia N 15 there a crisis? It is the “logical” result of totali- 
îm 20п0тісѕ. Stalin destroyed the best farmers in his 
Чїй, у not only that. This is payment for democrati- 
Мао? uncensored newspapers, for free elections. 
ation nts of the camp system are sabotaging democ- 
іцо апа want to create popular unrest, anti- 
le fo 219 civil war. In the woods outside Moscow, 
“hey than’ tons of rotting meat that had been dumped 
el ae low it to reach the stores. 
| Surg ın, perestroika. Tt Í 
۱ ty has committed horrible crimes; it creat 
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Anartist cries out for 

his beloved country: 
Voznesensky created this 
poster to illustrate his plea 
to America 


айлы 
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ed the Gulag; it threatened America with its missiles; 
but now it is another country, opening its heart to the 
world. Don’t let it slide back into totalitarianism —feed 
perestroika. 

A few days ago, a telebridge devoted to high culture 
and mass culture took place among New York City, Los 
Angeles and Moscow. I was asked to open the evening 
with my poetry. I refused. I pictured the hungry eyes of 
Muscovites, the children hoping for food, the women 
standing in lines. You see, I simply couldn't talk to them 
about visuality, about my beloved Marcel Duchamp [the 
French Dadaist], when their eyes were filled with the 
need to find food. 

Feed perestroika! 

Iknow that you are going through a difficult time your- 
selves, but please help us. I appeal to my friends and fellow 
poets, to the cultural figures, writers, filmmakers, human- 
rights activists, businessmen and politicians who saved our 
culture more than once from political repression. I am 
convinced we'll survive, but help the nation of Dos- 
toyevsky, Tolstoy and Pasternak get through this winter. 

This could be a parcel from a family in Maine; it could 
be a plane filled with food—I don't know. Christmas is 
coming —be Santa Claus for our children. Our countries 
are neighbors through the skies. 

Allen Ginsberg, do you remember many years ago 
when we read our poetry at a fund raiser in St. George's 
Church to help the hungry of Bangladesh? It never oc- 
curred to me then that I would be asking for help for my 
country. 

Feed perestroika. 

— Translated by Antonina W. Bouis 


Two private groups sending aid to the Soviet Union: CARE, 
Soviet Relief, 660 First Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016, 


1-800-521-CARE; and AMERICARES Foundation, 161 Cherry 
Street, New Canaan, Conn. 06840, 1-800-486-HELP. 
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COVER: A Kuwait 
in exile plans to 
build anew and 
different nation 


The country has 
accumulated a staggering 
fortune, but to many, 
Kuwait Inc. is a term of 
derision. With half a 
million allied troops 
massed for war in the gulf, 
the question is relevant: 
Can Kuwait change after 
its liberation? And is it 
worth dying for? 


14 


ASIA/PACIFIC: 
India is once 
again at war with 


itself 


With separatist pressures 
on the rise and tension 
between Hindus and 
Muslims at an explosive 
Jevel, can the center hold? 
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HISTORY: The gulf crisis echoes an earlier 7 
attempt at military intervention in the Middle East 


Disorganized and disunited, the Fifth Crusade provided a lesson in how 
notto run an international coalition. 


UNITED STATES: Food and cash for the needy 32 
Soviets in winter 

Politics and pity propel U.S. aid in a historic gesture. Both sides have 
much to gain, though the Bush Administration is at pains to deny any 
quid pro quo, especially for Soviet cooperation in the gulf. m. é 


Rowers. 


HEALTH: Can electrical devices give youcancer? 38 
A controversial U.S. report reviews the possible hazards of 
electromagnetic fields. > A major study strengthens the link between red 
meat and colon cancer. 


ENVIRONMENT: Have recession апа the threat 42 
of war put concern about the health of the planet | 
on the back burner? 

Fears for the biosphere remain strong around the world, but the 
expectations of Earth Day have given way to endless debate and 
procrastination. A TIME poll highlights the public confusion that has 
helped produce the present policy paralysis. > A new generation of 
ecology-minded children has lost none of its ardor. 


AW 


VIDEO: France's hottest rock stylist scores big 48 

HISTORY with Madonna’s X-rated tape 

ET Like most of the music videos from Jean-Baptiste Mondino, it’s a fast- 
amit paced pastiche of the outlandish and the sexual, a spinning demimonde 2 

of street toughs and transsexual hussies. | 


THEATER: In London two famed stage clans 49 | 
introduce the next generation 

Olivier’s widow Joan Plowright and their daughters present a J.B. 
Priestley revival. The Redgrave women, including Vanessa, take on 
Chekhov’s classic The Three Sisters. 
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5 Letters 50 Cinema | 

40 Milestones 52 People i 

41 Medicine | 

Press Cover: |‏ 46 ر 
mpm HM 46 Education Illustration for TIME‏ 
ENVIRONMENT 47 Technology by Mirko Ilić |‏ 
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Exclusively Fine Champagne Cognac 


. L] . . e 
Only cognac made from grapes grown in Cognac's two best regions is entitled io be called Fine Champae ` 


principles of 
manity have lost 
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Gavin Bennett 
Nairobi 


lnk Margaret Thatcher was the 
British Prime Minister ever [Dec. 
Оп the world can be the next Iron 
оп Gentleman? 

{ Nobukazu Hayashinuma 
f Osaka, Japan 


f 

tis Impossible for Britons to forget 
ı û When they have to live with her 
M 2809: the current state of the 
Eun Service, education, trans- 
|... dues, housing and wages, as 
“eg EE interest rates. Her much 
a Shoe and determination were 
24 m m the British public, the Eu- 
herself 19 her Cabinet or, in the 


James Le Meilleur-Hawthorn 
Oullins, France 


i 
T 
jh 9f her clearheaded and no- 
Ша ership, I call her Thatcher 


Mohinder Kumar Jain 
New Delhi 


h iB Ed to see Maggie Thatcher 
Solute | es go, hers was grand. 
i ior, b n Lady, an ever devoted 

Owed out gracefully just as 
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the cold war was finally laid to rest. There 

was something especially poignant, yet glo- 
rious, in her timing. i 

Michael E. Techlin 

Appleton, Wis. 


What are those magnificent achieve- 
ments? On the home front, Thatcher 
savaged Britain's health and education 
programs and created a false "credit" 
economy. On the international front, her 
arrogant and aggressive attitude toward 
Third World countries and her warring 
stance have resulted in angry and desper- 
ate enemies. Briefly, she has been destruc- 
tive and shortsighted. On her leave-taking, 
mankind as a whole should rejoice. 

Tom Zara 
Dunstable, England 


The resignation of Thatcher may mean 
the end of the world as we want it. Africa, 
in particular, and the principles of integri- 
ty and humanity have lost a champion. 

Gavin Bennett 
Nairobi 


Young Prime Minister John Major has 
achieved a difficult mantle with aplomb 
and genuine style. In view of his aerialist 
background, may I say: 


Daring young Major on the political 
trapeze, 

a : . E ye D 

He flies over Kinnock with REE j 


® . Borst 


greatest of ease: = has Өөк 
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Garde B. Gardom 
London 


Joining the Mainland 


If Britain has ceased to be an island be- 
cause of the tunnel under the Channel, as 
you claim [Nov. 12], then certainly Ameri- 
ca's own Manhattan island, with its numer- 
ous tunnels, should have its name changed 
to... what? Cape Manhattan? 

David Lukashok 
Niterói, Brazil 


The Right Mix 

The pomp and glamour with which 
Akihito, the 125th Emperor, ascended 
the throne of Japan were fascinating 
[Nov. 26]. The happy blend of monarchy 
with democracy exhibits the greatness of 
the people, just like that of another is- 


land nation, Britain. 
A. Jacob Sahayam 


Trivandrum, India 


U.S. Troops in the Gulf 

If President Bush solves the Iraq prob- 
lem militarily, he will look like a strong 
man [Nov. 26]. If he is able to solve it 


peacetully, however, he willlook like a god. 
i Maryanne Flynn 


t 
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There is no requirement, constitutional 
or otherwise, that the members of Ameri- 
ca's armed forces must be a perfect mirror 
of society or truly representative of the 
country. Granted, politicians are not the 
most admired people in U.S. society today, 
but it is surely fatuous to imply that their 
having or not having blood kin in a particu- 
lar foxhole is the basis of White House or 
congressional foreign policy. 

George Douglass Appleby 
Ocean Springs, Miss. 


How can anyone say that the makeup 
of the military is unfair to minorities? This 
is an Army made up not of draftees but of 
young people who selected a military life. 
Many are minorities, but they freely elect- 
ed to take a tough job that offered the po- 
tential of war as well as benefits toward a 
college education. Cheer them. Don't di- 
minish their choice by focusing on ratios of 
blacks to whites. My son is white, but he's 
over there too. 

Marlene Johnson 
Apple Valley. Minn. 


Corrections 


In our story on Rupert Murdoch and | 


the News Corp. [Nov. 19]. we mistakenly | 


said that the number of advertising pages 
in TV Guide had dropped 2866 since 1988. 
The figure is 7.17%. 


viet Union [Dec. 3] put the average annual 
income of Soviets at 250 rubles. That is the 
average monthly income. 


How Could He Have Known? 


In response to the charge that Chris- 
topher Columbus was a precursor of the 
genocide of Native Americans [Nov. 26]. 
I would like to ask: How could the 


explorer have known what fate would be- | 


fall the Indians? He was not out to end 
a race. 

Teresa Nichols 

Mount Jackson. Va. 


Credit for Canola 


TIME devoted two columns to canola 
oil [Nov. 12]. mentioned that the name and 
most of the supply come from Canada, but 
somehow avoided telling readers that this 
very low-fat product was the result of years 
of research and development by a Canadi- 
an botanist. Give us our pride! 

Alan Chattaway 
Vancouver 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
should be addressed to the nearest office: 
HONG KONG 


|. TIME Magazine Letters, Р 0. Box $84, GPO, Hong Kong 


[Fax no, (5) 810-3118] 
NEW DELH 

P TI Budding (Ist Fh 
Letters mus! 


4-Pariiament Street, New Deihi 110001. india 
address and home telephone, 
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An article on food shortages in the So- | 
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VACCINES TO PROTECT 
A CHILD AGAINST 
POLIO, T.B. AND DIPHTHERIA 
COST MONEY. 


ALL OF 25 CENTS. 


In the developing world, polio, tubercu- 
losis and diphtheria are everyday diseases. 
For example, every year 210,000 children 
are permanently paralyzed by polio. Yet the 
total cost of vaccines for all three of these 
diseases is just 26 cents. 
It takes just one vaccination to save 
a child dying from measles. And the 
vaccine costs just 17 cents a child. 
The sight of 250,000 
children could be saved 
by providing a small 


course of Vitamin А capsules. 


sam a 
Price?7cents per W child. And the 


— 


2^ million < = 


children who die 
each year from severe dehydration 
caused by diarrhoea could be saved by a simple 
solution of sugar, salt and water. 

This is known as ORT or Oral Rehydration 
Therapy, and a single sachet costs just 12 cents. 


These are just a few of the savings we can 


make. So far, UNICEF has helped inocu- 


late about ¥4 of the children in the 
developing world, saving 2 million 
young lives every year, 
But we're not only 
interested in saving children 
in the short term. 
We spend money on education, 
on nutrition and on supplying fresh 
drinking water to children and adults alike. 
An important part of our support comes from 
voluntary contributions. 

So please give what you can. 

For more information on the activity of 
UNICEF (United Nations Children's Fund), 
or to make a donation, call your local UNICEF 
National Committee or UNICEF GCO, UNICEF 
House, 3 United Nations Plaza, New York, NY 
10017, USA. Attention: Bonnie Berlinghof- 


unicef 


Giving children a future. 
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nized and disunited, the Fifth Crusade provided a lesson in 
Itinational coalition can collapse 


der way in 1217, the very concept of a cru- 


“rit once put it, history does not re- 
itself, it rhymes. Consider the fol- 
dispossessed of his territory, a feu- 

Ier appeals to the. West for 

| noe; at vast expense, an internation- 

Lion is organized to help him, but 

| atinational expeditionary force sent 

майе East lacks a clearly defined 

.ıicommand. Meanwhile, the capital 

D. fiefdom is partially dis- 

pio its occupiers, even as its would- 


| ors debate using force vs. accepting 
| iated settlement. 

(ы may sound like the current Рег- 
101 crisis, but the story is that of the 
озоде, which ended іп dismal fail- 


E nearly 800 years ago. 
| 


| ails, of course, are far from identi- 
stead of Kuwait, the place in conten- 


[х5 Jerusalem. The enemies of the 
[vere not Iraq and Saddam Hussein, 
Кун and the Saracen successors of 
za Sultan Saladin. The Fifth Cru- 
fanned not a few months but four 
pant its organizer was a Pope rather 
[Ше President of the U.S. Nonethe- 
| те are some parallels in the out- 
üt € crusade and the current crisis, 
d in Barbara Tuchman's words, a 
Beet mirror in which one may 
[s ES and speculate on the possible 
N is the present conflict. 

|“ * me the Fifth Crusade was un- 


[ 


sade populist, chivalric and fervently reli- 
gious—belonged to an era that had already 
passed. For one thing, European pilgrims 
to the Holy Land were appalled at the con- 
dition of the states set up by the earlier cru- 
saders, particularly at their adoption of 
what Christians derided as infidel —Islam- 
ic—customs and decadent Arabic culture. 
Were these sinful, petty fiefdoms worth 
saving and shoring up? Furthermore, the 
papacy had corrupted the concept, grant- 
ing tax advantages and dispensations for 
sins to those who would take the cross in 
the struggle for such purely European is- 
sues as the suppression of heretics. 

When tbe Fifth Crusade was proposed 
by Pope Innocent III in 1213, Jerusalem 
had been under Muslim domination for a 
generation, ever since its Frankish rulers, 
drawn from among earlier crusaders and 
minor European noblemen, abandoned it 
to Saladin following the Battle of Hattin in 
1187. Two successive Christian expeditions 
had failed to restore the city to its former 
overlords, who were led by John of Bri- 
enne, an elderly French count and the King 
of Jerusalem by marriage. 

Pressure from Innocent, his successor 
Honorius Шапа their emissaries didn't con- 
vince the English and French monarchs to 
join the new crusade, though papal persua- 
sion was potent enough to attract King An- 
drew II of Hungary; Leopold VI, Duke of 
Austria; and a host of German and Central 


Corrupted concept: 
crusaders headed 
for the Holy Land; 
Innocent III 


Amirror for 
speculating 
on the pres- 
ent conflict's 
outcome 
D 
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European noblemen. Frederick II, the Holy 
Roman Emperor, promised to head for the 
Levant as well, in spite of his quarrels with 
the Pope. Italian ships, which dominated the 
eastern Mediterranean, ferried the multi- 
national army to the coast of Palestine. So 
impressed by its size was a contemporary 
chronicler that he claimed, with exaggera- 
tion born of awe, that 20,000 knights and 
200,000 foot soldiers had been mobilized; in 
fact, the force numbered fewer than 100,000. 

Upon landing, the crusaders quickly set 
about fortifying Christian-held territory, 
particularly around the coastal city of 
Acre, where the remnants of the Christian 
court of Jerusalem resided. From the be- 
ginning, however, the invaders were sty- 
mied by disorganization, lax discipline and 
lack of a strategy. The bulk of the forces ar- 
rived in Palestine amid a famine. Without 
a master plan to retake Jerusalem, the cru- 
saders managed only a few minor forays 
against Damascus and other Muslim-held 
fortified places; none fell. The King of 
Hungary spent most of his time collecting 
sacred relics, including the head of St. Ste- 
phen, the first Christian martyr. In January 
1218, barely six months after he had set out 
from home, Andrew packed up his sizable 
army and, deaf to the pleas of his allies, 
headed back to Hungary. Emperor Freder- 
ick II and his troops were nowhere in sight. 

It was only then that the crusaders de- 
cided on a strategy. There would be no di- 
rect attempt to retake Jerusalem; rather, 
they would attack Egypt, seize a major port 
there and then force Sultan Al-adil, Sala- 
din’s brother, to cede the Holy City in ex- 
change. Under the command of John of 
Brienne, the Franks captured Damietta, in 
the Nile delta. Panicked by the loss of a city 
so close to Cairo, the Saracens sued for 
peace. They offered the crusaders their 
hearts’ desire: Jerusalem and the True 
Cross of Christ. 

At that point, however, a quarrel 
broke out in the Christian camp. Though 
it was John of Brienne who had requested 
assistance from Europe and who had led 
the expedition against Egypt, Cardinal Pe- 
lagius, a Spaniard who served as the papal 
legate, overrode John’s decision to accept 
the Sultan’s offer. The Cardinal believed 
Egypt was within the crusaders’ grasp. Je- 
rusalem was a decoy, he said, pointing out 
that the Saracens had dismantled some of 
the walls of the Holy City, making it less 
than defensible. And was not Frederick II 
on his way to assist the crusaders? How 
could they lose? Pelagius demanded a 
march on Cairo, and the crusaders began 
to move south. 

It turned out to be a catastrophic deci- 
sion. The crusaders were defeated by 
Egyptians, reinforced by troops sent all the 
way from Damascus. With Jerusalem still 
under their control, the Muslims offered 
the Christians some consolation: they 
could take home the True Cross—if they 
could find it. No one ever did. a 
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Indian troops at an abandoned U.L.F.A. camp in Assam: “The destabilization of the entire northeast is a serious securit 
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At War with Itself 


By EDWARD W. DESMOND AMRITSAR 


22 JAMMU AND KASHMIR MILITANTS 
SHOT DEAD. 

24 KILLED IN PUNJAB. 

PITCHED BATTLE SPARKS EXODUS IN 
ASSAM. 

HYDERABAD TOLL 75, ARMY TAKES 
OVER. 

Rarely, perhaps never since the bloody 
days of the 1947 partition, has India seen as 
much turmoil as in recent weeks. Day after 
day the headlines carry reports of heavy ca- 
sualties and military deployments that read 
| like the news from a battlefront. India is 
| notatwar with any of its neighbors, but it is 
at war with itself. 

Three of the conflict areas are in bor- 
der states. In Jammu and Kashmir 35 peo- 
ple died last week as Muslim Kashmiri 
guerrillas stepped up their 28-month cam- 
paign to wrest the state from New Delhi's 
control and secede from India. In Punjab 
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80 died іп the bloody struggle between | 


With separatist pressures on the rise again in Punjab, Assam, Kashmir and 
| elsewhere, the question is, Can the center hold? 


Sikh insurgents and security forces, adding 
to a record death toll of 3,437 for the year; 
last week army units moved in to break the 
Sikh guerrillas’ hold over the lush farm 
country in the border districts adjoining 
Pakistan. There was less violence in the 
northeastern state of Assam, but tension 
ran high as soldiers searched jungle terrain 
in a three-week, 20,000-man Operation to 
hunt down secessionist guerrillas who have 
paralyzed that state. 

Communal violence and rebel move- 
ments are nothing new in India, but the 
current conflicts look all the more ominous 
in the shadow of a wider and more danger- 
ous confrontation: explosive hostility be- 
tween Hindus and Muslims over extremist 
Hindu demands that a temple to the god 
Rama be constructed on the site of an an- 
cient mosque in the northern Indian town 
of Ayodhya. 

So far this year, more than 500 have 
died in Hindu-Muslim clashes, and last 


week saw the worst bloodletting yet, Hin, | 
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(atleast not yet. Says a Western dip- 
Itin New Delhi: “India’s political and 
. omic system is much too strong to 
[wp and the democratic setup is still 
tenough to accommodate dissent." 
jheless, some analysts are no longer 
[tatthe system retains enough flex- 
|310 withstand such pressures indefi- 
[у perceive India as veering in an 
— Ere authoritarian direction. Says 
ands Sen Gupta, a political analyst: 
“tS greater pressure from below, but 
| "this response has been coercive, 
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though he says he plans to move toward 
political reform. 

In Punjab Chandrashekhar deployed 
army units against Sikh guerrillas and or- 
dered the detention of Sikh political lead- 
ers to prevent them from holding a meet- 
ing at which he feared they might call for 
the state's independence. In Assam the 
Prime Minister dismissed the state govern- 
ment of Chief Minister Prafulla Kumar 
Mahanta on Nov. 28. At the same time, he 
imposed President's rule, or direct admin- 
istration from New Delhi, and sent in the 
military to clear out guerrillas of the Unit- 
ed Liberation Front of Assam (U.L.F.A.), 
which dominates part of the state. Chan- 
drashekhar promptly came under fire from 
Assamese politicians for taking the kind of 
harsh steps that are bound to generate new 
recruits for the militants. 

The central government's dilemma is 
that neither a tough nor an accommodat- 
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ing approach promises a solution. Jammu 
and Kashmir, Punjab and Assam complain 
about a legacy of broken promises and sub- 
terfuge by New Delhi that has all but oblit- 
erated the good faith needed for serious 
dialogue. To varying degrees in Punjab and 
Assam, the government of former Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi failed to deliver on 
promises made in 1985 that were supposed 
to satisfy most of the demands of militants 
in both states. The last straw for Kashmiri 
political activists who would eventually be- 
come guerrillas was Gandhi's tolerance of, 
if not connivance in, overt election fraud in 
1987 to help a local ally win control of the 
state. As a consequence, the political mod- 
erates, who looked to New Delhi for lead- 
ership, have all but vanished, at least in 
Jammu and Kashmir and among the Sikhs 
of Punjab. It does not help Chandrashek- 
har that his minority government is depen- 
dent on Gandhi's Congress Party for par- 
liamentary support. 

Other influences are also 
widening the gap between 
New Delhi and regional in- 
surgents. One is support 
from Pakistan, which is co- 
vertly fomenting rebellion in 
Kashmir and Punjab. Anoth- 
er problem is the rise of the 
Hindu nationalist movement 
and its campaign to make In- 
dia into a Hindu rashtra, an 
avowedly Hindu state in 
which the god Rama would 
serve as a national symbol. 
That message frightens In- 
dia's Muslims. It also worries 
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fury when 2,500 Sikhs were killed 
in 1984 rioting in New Delhi. 
“Anyone who rules in New Delhi 
has to have the Hindu vote, and 
Hindus have become intolerant of 
the minorities" says Simranjeet 
Singh Mann, the leader of the 
Akali Dal (Mann), a militant Sikh 
party that tilts toward indepen- 
dence for Khalistan, the militants’ 
name for an independent Punjab. 

In Punjab Sikh militants have 
staged a formidable comeback 
| from a fallow period in 1988 and 
4 '89 when their movement became 
j notorious for criminal activities, 
| including murder and extortion, 
and lost much of its public support. 
Though the rebel movement is divided into 
dozens of groups, some of the more impor- 
tant ones have come together under the 
Panthic Committee, which is led by Dr. So- 
han Singh, a former director of health ser- 
vices in the state. Even the police admit 
that the rebels have achieved unprecedent- 
ed control in the three Punjab districts bor- 
dering Pakistan. Says Massa Singh, a farm- 
er in Amritsar district: “The police run 
away from the boys. We already have 
Khalistan.” 

The guerrillas began using road mines 
as they expanded their operations. They 
assassinated officials even in the capital, 
Chandigarh, and became powerful enough 
to dictate policy to the state government. 
They demanded, for instance, that the ad- 
ministration suspend all Hindi radio 
broadcasts within the state and operate 
only a Punjabi-language signal. Last week 
Chandigarh, fearing more assassinations, 
complied. 
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unjab police claim to have killed 
more than 1,100 rebels this year, 
twice the number in 1989. Gov- 
ernment intelligence is said to 
have improved, leading to many successful 
raids. But there is an ugly trail of extortion, 
illegal detention, torture and killings in po- 
lice custody that is being documented by 
journalists and human-rights groups: The 
guerrillas are also accused of excesses, in- 
cluding widespread extortion, murder, kid- 
napping and rape, although rebel leaders 
maintain that they have eliminated many 
of the criminals from their ranks. Villagers 
are trapped in the middle. Says an elder in 
an Amritsar district border hamlet: “The 
people are caught in a cross fire. If the boys 
don't like a man, they kill him. If the police 
don't, there is no future for him." 

The latest strategy of at least some rebel 
groups— though all deny it officially—is to 
try to push Hindus, who make up roughly a 
third of Punjab's population of 20 million, 
out of the state. In several large villages in 
Amritsar district last month, Sikh gunmen 
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posters demanding that the survivors leave 
town. So far, the shift in the population 
amounts to only a few thousand, but the 
militants’ strategy appears to be to continue 
stoking Hindu-Sikh tensions and fanning 
the support of uncommitted Sikhs. 

In Assam, as elsewhere, the main com- 
plaint is that New Delhi has much more 


“If the boys don’t like 
a man, they kill him. 
If the police don't, 
there is no future 
for him." 


control over the state. In the past, Assam- 
ese militants griped mainly about the pres- 
ence of illegal Bengali Muslim immigrants, 
who threatened to outnumber Assamese. 
Lately the dissidents' focus has shifted to 
what they consider the central government's 
exploitation of the state, particularly in the 
oil and tea industries. They complain that in 
Assam, which produces 1746 of India's do- 
mestic crude, the state government receives 
only $1.50 per bbl. in royalties—compared 
with a current world price of well over $20— 
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Chandrashekhar: a law-and-order approach 
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"under house arrest by his successor 


Said Amanullah Aman, one of their lead- 
ers: “Ershad has plundered national 
wealth, snatched away voting rights and 
committed unlimited misdeeds.” Much the 
same view was expressed by Khaleda Zia, 
one of the two principal opposition lead- 
ers. Said she: “We demand the trial of Er- 
shad, his ministers and Members of Parlia- 
ment from his party for abuse of power and 
unlimited corruption.” The other opposi- 
tion leader, Sheik Hasina Wazed, also 
called for Ershad’s arrest but implied that 
she would not mind if the former President 
were simply pushed into exile. 

Under mounting pressure, Ahmed 
changed his stance. First, he had police ar- 
rest Mahmudul Hasan, Ershad’s Home 
Minister, who as commander of the police 
and paramilitary forces was deemed re- 
sponsible for about 100 deaths that had oc- 
curred during the anti-Ershad demonstra- 
tions. The next morning the acting 
President met with senior officers of the 
armed services, presumably to obtain the 
support of the military, Ershad’s key back- 
ers, for the ex-President’s arrest. 

Shortly after noon the following day, 
three police cars and three army trucks 
pulled up to the home of Ershad, 60, who 
had said earlier that he was spending much 
of his new retirement writing poetry. 
Shortly thereafter, Ershad, dressed in a sa- 
fari suit, was taken under guard to the for- 
mer residence of the British High Commis- 
sioner, now owned by the government, He 


was accompanied by his wife Raushan, 
their eight-year-old son Shahd and two ser- 
vants. Ershad was permitted to bring a 
television set but not to use a telephone. 
That was not the only thing denied him. 
A few hours after settling in, the former | 
President complained to the commander | 
of the 150-member guard detail, “We have 
not been given any food since last night. I 
don’t want to eat, but bring something for | 
my son.” In the first sign that his self-as- 
suredness might be giving way, Ershad 
added, “Is this the reward for my 38 years 
of service in the army?” The guards 
brought food from a nearby restaurant but 
made no effort to answer his question. 


rshad was being held under Bangla- 

desh’s special powers act, which per- 
mits an arrest for 120 days without the fil- | 
ing of charges—the very provision that he 
had used repeatedly during his years in 
power to keep his opponents in check. Per- 
haps more ironically, one of the few sub- 
stantive aims announced by Ahmed's gov- 
ernment was the abolition of the special 
powers act. 

Would formal charges eventually be 
brought against Ershad? Putting the former 
President on trial, analysts in Dhaka point- 
ed out, would almost certainly be a lengthy 
process. In view of the public anger over his 
rule, even the task of keeping him in custody 
ata known location could present a security 
risk. Exile might provide a quicker solution. 
Cautioned opposition leader Hasina, who 
stands a good chance of serving in the next 
government and perhaps leading it: “We 
are passing through a delicate phase. We 
must take our next step very carefully.” For 
a country whose last two heads of state were 
killed in military coups, that is sound 
advice. — Reported by Farid Hossain/Dhaka 
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Frontal Attack in Canberra 


By MARGUERITE JOHNSON 


he 200 members of the 

Federal Parliament's #8 
press gallery were looking i 
forward to the Christmas 
break as they arrived for 
their annual get-together at 
the Canberra Press Club. 
The guest speaker: Paul 
Keating, the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Treasurer, 
whose oratory is always en- 
tertaining and often memo- 
rable. The journalists were 
not disappointed; in fact 
| they could hardly believe 
their ears as Keating deliv- 
ered an extraordinary ad- 
dress in which he not only 
lamented Australia’s lack of national lead- 
ership over the years but implied that he, 
and not Prime Minister Bob Hawke, was 
the man to lead the ruling Labor Party into 
| the next elections. 

“We have never had leadership of the 

caliber of George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln and Franklin D. Roosevelt,” de- 
clared Keating, “and frankly, it shows.” He 
| dismissed World War II Prime Minister 
John Curtin, whom Hawke often invokes as 
a model, as a “trier,” and Ben Chifley, an- 
other revered Labor leader, as a “plodder.” 
Leadership, he went on, was not about per- 
sonal popularity but about “doing what is 
right and strong, not walking around shop- 
| ping centers” —a favorite campaign tech- 
nique of Hawke’s—and “tripping over tele- 
vision cables.” 
Keating noted that Australia had many 
advantages over such countries as Germa- 
ny and Japan. Germany, he said, was so 
bound by bureaucracy that “you have to 
get a license to walk the dog.” While the 
Japanese had “drawers full of money,” he 
went on, “they live in shoe boxes.” Never 
one to sell himself short, Keating boasted 
that he was the “Placido Domingo” of 
Australian politics—a reference to the op- 
era stars virtuosity—a man who had 
“raised to an art form the synthesis of eco- 
nomic and political skills" necessary for 
leadership in the 19905. 

By tradition, the press-club speech is 
off the record, but the rules were brushed 
aside by many journalists, who put Keat- 
ing's remarks on every front page in the 
country. The speech was widely interpret- 
ed as his firmest step yet in advancing his 
long-held ambition to become Prime Min- 
ister. Wrote political analyst Richard 
Farmer in the Melbourne Sunday Sun: 


“Keating has made a thinly veiled attack 


Paul Keating likens himself to opera star Placido Domingo, but 
he’s hardly music to Bob Hawke’s ears 


The Prime Minister and the Treasurer at a conference earlier this year 


on the leadership abilities of the Prime 
Minister, exposing a widening rift between 
Labor’s two top men.” 

Hawke thought so too. Furious, he sum- 
moned Keating for a face-off that lasted 
more than three hours before both emerged 
to issue a statement in which Keating apolo- 
gized for “any harm” his speech had caused 
and claimed that he had “intended no of- 
fense nor implied any challenge.” Hawke 
acknowledged that he was “hurt” and did 
not like Keating’s speech “either in terms of 
its historical value or its present relevance." 
Keating defended his remarks as a “philo- 
sophical assessment of Australia in the last 
90 years, not in the last nine years or the last 
pine weeks," Withal the two agreed to con- 
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ONAN OPPOSITION LEADER: 

44His performance is like 

being flogged with warm lettuce. 99 
ON THELIBERALS: 

44They aren't a real political party. 
They have no spiritual essence. 
They're nobodies going nowhere. 79 


ONHIS PERSONAL TASTE: 
44If there is one thing I can't stand, it 
is mock Chippendale. 77 


ONHIS AMBITION: 

44Do I think I have a better 
chance of beating any other 
claimant [for Prime Minister]? 
The answer is positively yes, 99 
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Refrigerators and washing machines stacked outside an appliance store in Beijing 
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reformists pushing to resume liberaliza- 
tion, the experiment that produced China's 
Great Leap Forward in prosperity during 
the 1980s. The contest was a seesaw battle 
for a decade after 1978, when Deng Xiao- 
ping emerged as top leader and launched 


his reforms. Of 


late, it has been a standoff 


verging on paralysis. 

*We were indirect victims of June 4," 
complains a Beijing restaurateur, referring 
to Tiananmen's bloody climax. “I blame 
both our officials and the students. The 
contradictions should have been handled 
peaceably." Her father Liu Siping grudg- 
ingly concedes that the austerity measures 


applied by the 


government in September 


1988 succeeded in curbing that year's hair- 
raising bout of urban inflation. But he 
blames the “return of central planning"— 
an effort designed to keep the nation in 
check politically—for today's spending 


drought. “The 


harder you step on the 


brakes this time,” he says, “the harder it 


will be to speed 
Economists 


up again.” 
estimate the population’s 


total savings at more than $127 billion. The 
hoarding is not confined to cities. The Agri- 
cultural Bank of China reported a savings- 
account total of $20.6 billion at the end of 
September, representing a month’s gain of 
1.8% in the countryside. Says aworried bank 
official: “Such rises are not easy, considering 
that the state lowered interest rates in April 
and again in August.” Hard hit are the 
400,000 or so industries that remain under 


state control, a 


sector that supplies about 


80% of government revenue and employs 
much of the work force. Since last year, re- 
ports State Statistical Bureau spokesman 


Zhang Zhongji, 


state-run industri 


“the number of loss-making 
es has more than doubled; 


one-third are now in the red.” 
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stunned and bewildered national leaders. 
In Mao Zedong’s time, goods were scarce, 
and people accepted whatever they could 
get. Maoism also preached thrift and in- 


veighed against materialism. But Deng’s | 


reforms, especially after extensive urban 
price decontrol in 1984, set off buying 
sprees. Shoppers rushed to snap up luxury 


items, preferably foreign made. Recalls a | 
Beijing resident: “You couldn't even think | 


of buying a Chinese television in those 
days, because there just weren't any in 
stock. I had to pull strings to get mine." 

Substandard products are still com- 
mon, but today the consumer reaction to 
such shoddiness is making itself felt. Of 
6.62 million refrigerators produced in 
1989, 2.6 million remain unsold. Even 
price increases for staples—soap, milk, 
youtiao (deep-fried dough sticks) and char- 
coal briquettes—failed to ignite serious 
panic buying. One reason is experience. 
Until recently, household durables fetched 
fancy prices when shoppers clamored for 
them. “People felt they were hood- 
winked,” says an angry consumer. “Now 
they are waiting for the prices to hit rock 
bottom.” 

Their sulkiness troubles reformers. 
Big-city mayors and provincial leaders are 
agitating for greater liberties to bolster 
morale before the economy goes under. 
Yu Fei, vice governor of reform-minded 
Guangdong province in the south, report- 
edly told a recent conference, “We must 
not die together. If products cannot sell in- 
side our country, we can develop exports." 
Yet an open door could admit fresh politi- 
cal winds. With communism disintegrating 
elsewhere, even economic ruin might be 
preferred by a leadership intent on hoard- 
ing power. —Reported by Jaime A. FlorCruz and 
Mia Turner/Beijing 
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Iraqi troops came 
within 180 m of 
where Kuwait’s 
Cabinet was meeting 
secretly on the 
afternoon of the 
invasion. Now Interior 
Minister Sheik Salim 
al-Sabah and his 
ministerial colleagues 
run the government- 
in-exile from the 
Sheraton Hotel near 
Taif, Saudi Arabia. 
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But not on this day. 

The cloud of dust that moved furiously 
toward Basa’s three-vehicle convoy tele- 
graphed the worst news possible. An Iraqi 
patrol—two armed jeeps—was converging 
on Basa’s position. As planned in advance, 
Basa quickly shifted his Nissan out of four- 
wheel drive. In a moment, he was stuck in 
the loose sand. In another, he was in custo- 
dy. But Basa’s confederates got away, their 
Chevy Blazers roaring off for Kuwait City. 


By nightfall they would resupply the Ku- | 


waiti resistance with 90 AK-47 assault ri- 
fles, 17 rocket-propelled grenade Jaunch- 


cer» бауда, ot. ammunition and. at 


liberation? Kuwaitis themselves have a 
vested interest in the answers to those 
questions —but so does the rest of the 
world, and particularly the half-million 
allied troops massed for war in the gulf. 
For now that Saddam Hussein has 
released his foreign hostages, the 
question has become simpler: Is Kuwait 
worth dying for? 


$25,000 each, three more mobile tele- 
phones equipped with portable satellite 
dishes—high-tech communications sys- 
tems capable of connecting those “inside” 
with the outside world. 

To close friends familiar with Basa's ac- 
tivities, his daring had earned him a nick- 
name. He was the “Hero of the Crossing,” 
the same admiring sobriquet awarded An- 
war Sadat after the Egyptian army crossed 


| the Suez Canal during the 1973 October 


War with Israel. Now, at 40, with a wife and 
nine children safely out of Kuwait, Basa 
was headed for jail with phony papers iden- 

ifying him as a citizen of Qatar. "That's 
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what saved me,” says Basa, recalling the 
story he had carefully rehearsed against the 
possibility of capture. “T told the Iraqis that 
I was just another expatriate who had 
worked in Kuwait. I told them that my 
mother-in-law was a Kuwaiti, that she was 
ill, and that I wanted to bring her out for 
medical treatment at ‘home’ in Qatar. 
There was nothing to say otherwise. I had 
nothing on me, and the truck was empty. I 
was the decoy, and no one could prove it.” 
But many tried. It would be 10 days, 
three beatings and more than a dozen in- 
terrogations before Basa's elaborate lie fi- 
nally stuck; 10 days of hell before he was 
released by being tossed from a moving car 
near one of the new statues of Saddam 
Hussein in the middle of Kuwait City. 
During his detention at an Iraqi check- 
point, Basa shared a cell with three other 
Kuwaitis. Two of the three were tortured 
while Basa was forced to watch. “They 
wanted names, resistance leaders, people 
they could go after,” he says. “One fellow 
had his genitals prodded with an electric 
rod. After that he was made to sit on a bro- 
ken Pepsi bottle. Then, working very slow- 
ly, they ripped the fingernails off his right 
hand. He broke, of course. Who wouldn’t? 
He gave them some names. And then they 
killed him. A single shot between the eyes.” 


Of greater importance than anything 
Basa and a score of others smuggled into 
Kuwait was the wealth of data they smug- 
gled out. Within a day of the Iraqi invasion 
on Aug. 2, the Kuwaiti government, al- 
ready operating in Saudi Arabia, had com- 
piled an intriguing shopping list—comput- 
erized information desperately needed for 
the country’s business to continue despite 
the nation’s physical occupation. “We are 
not called Kuwait Inc. for nothing,” says 
Basa, who ran a small construction compa- 
ny before August and is now living with his 
family in Cairo. “Before we are a nation, 
we are a business. The nationality records 
we recovered can tell us who was a real res- 
ident of Kuwait and who was not, and that 
is obviously important. But the real lode 
was the nation’s financial and banking rec- 
ords.” All told, about 85% of that material 


was smuggled out, and the rest was recon- 
structed by late October. So Kuwait, or at 
least Kuwait Inc., is offshore now—an 
economy in exile. 

To many, Kuwait Inc. is a term of deri- 
sion. To Kuwaitis, the staggering fortune 
their nation has accumulated, and particu- 
larly the way it has been invested and 
saved, is a matter of pride. With 94.5 bil- 
lion bbl. of oil in the ground, enough for 
more than a century of production, Kuwait 
boasts the world’s third largest proven pe- 
troleum reserves. But unlike other nations, 
which spend their oil revenues almost as 
fast as they come in, Kuwait long ago de- 
cided to save for the future. So successful 


has the effort been that for some years рео. 
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yet fight for its liberation, as 
i help those innocently hurt by the 
ils designed to compel Saddam's 
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LT continuation of Kuwait's gener- 
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els that aid has exceeded $17 bil- 
Fx ee oe 6% of GNP yearly, a per- 
nany times as great as that of any 

other nation over a comparable period. 
Kuwait's humanitarianism is both real 
and self-serving. Genuine sympathy for the 
less fortunate reflects fresh memory: Ku- 
walt was among the poorest of nations be- 
fore the oil started flowing in 1946. But be- 
cause envy is second only to petroleum as 
the Middle East’s leading product, com- 
mon sense dictates that a small and rela- 
tively defenseless nation seek goodwill 
however it can. “Better to share some of 
the wealth than have those who are strong 
but poor want to come and take it,” says a 
Kuwaiti foreign-aid official. Recalling that 
Iraq was a longtime beneficiary of his na- 
tion’s financial assistance, a Kuwaiti diplo- 
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d дева дед among both Kuwaitis and for- 


mat admits that “our ‘buy them off’ strate- 
gy can be seen to have failed.” On the 
other hand, he adds, “we interpret the will- 
ingness of so many Arab states to join the 
coalition against Saddam as a kind of pay- 
back to us for so many years of our helping 
them. In any event, we are committed to 
continue as we have. It is both right and 
necessary that we do so. We will always be 
weak militarily, and Saddam isn't the only 
despot around." 


While the policy of Kuwait's exiled 
economy is executed in London, it is 
determined in Taif, a Saudi town set atop 
a mountain about 65 km southeast of 
Mecca. The Saudis chose Taif for the Ku- 
waitis because it is relatively inaccessible. 
The main road leading to the mountaintop 


culminates in a switchback that a platoon | 


could defend against a division of aggres- 
sors. Together with his ministers and top 
staff, Kuwait's Emir, Sheik Jaber al-Ah- 
mad al-Sabah, 64, lives and works out of 
the Sheraton Hotel near Taif. Modern and 
antiseptic, the hotel is instantly familiar to 


frequent travelers. Three corridors project | 


as spokes from a central atrium that rises 
seven stories. The top-floor restaurant is 
open to all regardless of rank, but the min- 


isters eat together at three tables set to the | 
side, well out of earshot of the aides who | 


serve them. 

Ministries that once occupied whole 
buildings in Kuwait function out of single 
rooms. One can find the Finance Ministry, 


for example, in Room 311. Surrounded by | 


six chairs, two card tables in the middle of 
the room offer all the flat work space avail- 


able. Several phones and a single fax ma- | 


chine connect the ministry with the rest of 
the world. There are two currency counters 
and enough calculators to ensure that Ku- 
wait Inc. functions to the proper decimal 
points. A shredder sits near a large safe, 
opposite a small television set. But the 
American news network CNN, which every- 
one is eager to watch, is available only on 
another TV, two floors up—a Saudi con- 
cession, since the kingdom prohibits the 
public reception of CNN everywhere else. 

Without a country to govern, many in 
Taif have little to do but worry. They dial 
around the world in search of news, play 
countless rounds of hand, the 14-card Ku- 
waiti version of gin rummy, and recall re- 
ceiving Iraqi television transmissions at 
home in Kuwait. "Saddam was on all the 
time," says a Kuwaiti minister. “On any 
given day you could see him instructing 
women on how to make tomato paste, or 
children on how to brush their teeth. It was 
some of the best comedy around." 

Not everyone in Taif is idle, of 
course. With critical chores to perform, 
the Finance Ministry, for one, churns al- 
most around the clock. The Finance 
Minister, Sheik Ali al-Khalifa al-Sabah, 
45, known to all as Abu Khalifa—and to 
a few close friends as Ali Cash—is highly 
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eigners. “He can sell you the. shirt off 
your back while you're wearing it," says a 
friend, affectionately. *He is absolutely 
one of the smartest, shrewdest people I 
have ever met." 

Although born into the ruling Sabah 
family, which now numbers about 1,000 ex- 
tended relatives, Khalifa worked his way 
up through various jobs in the Finance and 
Oil ministries. Over the past 12 years he 
has held each of those crucial Cabinet 
portfolios several times, and was once min- 
ister of both simultaneously. 

Until he was 12, Khalifa attended ele- 
mentary school in Baghdad, where his 
Iraqi-born mother went to live after her 
husband died. Khalifa learned English at a 
private academy in Cairo, and like every 
Kuwaiti who wanted a college education 
before Kuwait University was inaugurated 
in 1966, went abroad to study. Before be- 
ing graduated with a B.A. in mathematics 
from San Francisco State University, Kha- 
lifa spent two years at Berkeley, where his. 
chemistry lab partner was Mario Savio, the 
American radical student leader who 
founded the Free Speech Movement. "To 
be at Berkeley in the '60s was wonderful," 
says Khalifa. “We studied a bit, attended 
anti- Vietnam demonstrations and 
listened to Joan Baez, who was al- 
ways around singing.” 

Pegged a comer early on, Kha- 
lifa worked for the Finance Minis- 
try between graduate studies in 
London and Beirut, often jetting 
home weekly for meetings. Be- 
fore he was 30, Khalifa was rep- 
resenting Kuwait at important 


Ne CM Company — ————————— — Business _ _ Ownership _ _ Eslimated value 
U.S. Santa Fe International Oil exploration 100% $2.5 billion 
Galleria Dallas and Houston Hotels/malls 30t070% $500 million 
Atlanta Hilton Hotel 100% $185 million 
Great Western Resources Oil 29.8% $100 million 
Europe British Petroleum (Britain) 0 295  $35bilion —— 1. 
St. Martins Property (Britain) Real estate 100% $1.5 billion 
Midland Bank (Britain) Banking 10.5% $400 million 
Trusthouse Forte (Britain) Travel/catiering 3.2% $100 million 
Royal Bank of Scotland (Britain) Banking 24% $60 million 
Daimler-Benz (Germany) Autos 14% $3.0 billion 
Hoechst (Germany) Chemicals 23% $2.2 billion 
Metallgesellschaft (Germany) Engineering 22% More than $400 million 
Grupo Torras (Spain) Conglomerate 72% $2 billion 
Asia Arabian Oil Japan) Oil 10.3% $400 million 
Sime Darby (Malaysia) Manufacturing 5.4% $100 million 
First Capital Corp. (Singapore) Property 1726 $35 million 


Avimo (Singapore) 


From a nondescript seven-story London building called St. Vedast House, the Kuwait Investment Office 
manages close to $100 billion in foreign assets. "The Office,” as it is known to financiers around the world, 
controls about half the total. A web of banks and other institutions invests the rest. Performance standards 
are rigorous. "The amounts involved generate considerable commissions," says Kuwait's finance minister, 
Ali Khalifa al-Sabah. "We rarely get anything but the best people working on our accounts." In addition to 
the representative list of holdings below, Kuwait Inc. holds sizable positions in all of the New York Stock 
Exchange's top 100 corporations—3 million shares of IBM common stock, for example. 
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OPEC meetings. “I remember once when I 
went to Baghdad to explain our views on 
oil prices," says Khalifa. * After I finished 
my presentation, I was called to another 
building to see Saddam. Before I could go 
through it all again, Saddam said, ‘Khalifa, 
your explanation is not valid.’ There had 
been no time for anyone at the earlier 
meeting to have briefed him, but Saddam 
knew exactly what I had said. Even then he 
had everything bugged.” 

It was Khalifa who designed many of 
Kuwait’s successful investment strategies, 
and Khalifa who reorganized Kuwait’s oil 
industry following the government’s 1975 
takeover of the Kuwait Oil Co.—a joint 
venture of Gulf Oil Corp. and British Pe- 
troleum. And now, to no one’s surprise, it 
is Khalifa who is at the center of his coun- 
try’s most ambitious effort: the attempt to 
reinvent Kuwait. If implemented in its en- 
tirety, the intricate and politically tricky 
plan could transform the demography, 
character and economy of what everyone 
involved is calling New Kuwait. 


A mere generation ago, the people of 
the Arabian shore of the Persian Gulf led a 
life little different from the one their an- 
cestors had led since the advent 
of Islam. During migrations in 
search of water and trading loca- 
tions, mainly from the Najd re- 
gion of what is today the central 
part of Saudi Arabia, a group 

of tribes called the Bani Utub 
settled the town of Kuwait 
(in simple translation, Little 
Fort) in the early 1700s. 
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mere 85,000 out of 826,500 Kuwaitis. 

Restricted enfranchisement is only one 
of the complaints voiced by those who per- 
ceive Kuwait as undemocratic: women 
could not vote; permits required for public 
rallies were rarely granted; demonstrators 
were dispersed by force; political parties 
were banned. When the parliament was 
suspended in 1986, the press was censored 
as well, a particularly depressing action be- 
cause Kuwait’s papers, books and maga- 
zines had long been among the freest in the 
region. Whether it was accurate news from 


© 5 . 
Lebanon or the Arabic version of Sesame 


Street, it could well have originated in 
Kuwait. 
Still, an interesting anomaly existed. 
Even before the invasion—which has natu- 
rally caused Kuwaitis to unite behind their 
leaders—most of those depressed by Ku- 


wait’s democratic failings supported the 


Emir and Kuwait's system of government. 
Part of the reason is simp 
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Kuwaiti elders at an October meeting of exiles in Jidda, Saudi Arabia. 
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eye, the list of authoritarian transgressions | 
is chilling, but to those who live in the Mid- 
dle East, Kuwait was something of a model 
of political openness. “The fact is that we | 
could criticize everything, even the Emir, 
without fear of reprisal,” says Abdulatif al- 
Tourah, a KPC employee. “If you spoke 
out as freely in other Arab societies as we 
did all the time in Kuwait, you could be 
jailed or killed.” 

If New Kuwait ever comes to exist, the 
complaints about a lack of democracy may 
be moot. The Emir has promised to restore 
the parliament and increase political free- 
doms in general. No one claims to have 
spoken to a Kuwaiti who doubts that 
pledge. “After liberation,” says Professor 
Ibrahim, the Egyptian sociologist, “I fore- 
see Kuwait as an ever more democratic 
state—and for that alone it is worth fight- 
ing for. But more, you would be fighting for 
all the principles that the people in the 
Arab world aspire to." 
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Unique among refugee communities, 
Kuwait itself has the wherewithal to re- 
build its nation. The estimated $20 billion 
in physical damage is severe but not an im- 
pediment—and planning and purchasing 
for the future are already well under way. 
Assisted by about 50 U.S. Army civil- 
affairs reservists, the cream of Kuwait's 
ministerial employees have been meeting 
quietly in a downtown Washington office 
building for six weeks. While Finance Min- 
ister Khalifa conceived the project and 
continues to monitor its progress, the day- 
to-day work is being directed by Fawzi al- 
Sultan, a Yale-educated Kuwaiti who has 
been a World Bank executive director 
since 1984. Every conceivable need is being 
addressed. Enough material to equip eight 
hospitals and a score of clinics, for exam- 
ple, is being purchased from 
U.S. and European medical- 
supply companies. 

More difficult than the task 
of physically rebuilding Ku- 
wait are the problems of equity 
that will arise when Kuwaitis 
return. ^For example," won- 
ders Khalifa, “what is fair com- 
pensation for loss? Assume 
that one person's house was 
worth $1 million before it was 
destroyed by the Iraqis and 
that another’s was worth 
$100,000. Does the govern- 
ment assist both to the same 
degree in dollar amount or in 
percentage or what? What’s 
fair? What will wash?” 

But even questions of fair- _ 
ness are dwarfed by the angst 
that will attend the truly inva- 
sive societal changes contem- 
plated for New Kuwait. If 
there is a consensus among 
Kuwaitis about anything, it is 
this: despite its vast wealth, 
Kuwait’s society was sick, and 
not merely because of democratic failings 
or the poor treatment of expatriates. 
“At bottom,” says Hasan al-Ebraheem, the 
former Education Minister, “much was 
rotted.” 

Harsh as it may seem, al-Ebraheem’s 
assessment is common. Across the ideolog- 
ical spectrum—from those who regularly 
opposed the ruling élite's every move to 
some of the élite’s most prominent mem- 
bers—the echo startles. “Ours was a cul- 
ture of dependency,” says Tareq al-Suwai- 
dan, a leader of the opposition Islamic 
Trend movement. “We were the pam- 
pered product of an affluent society taken 
to the nth degree,” says Minister of Plan- 
ning Sulaiman Mutawa. “Everywhere,” re- 
marks Ali Jaber al-Sabah, a KPC managing 
director, “there was the spirit of ba'dain, 
of ‘tomorrow.’ Any real change was put off. 
‘Why bother?’ people would say. "We're 
making money, the country as a company 15 
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Kuwaitis demonstrate in Londona 
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making a good return. We'll decide the 
hard things tomorrow.’ But of course to- 
morrow never came." 

*Most Kuwaitis were spoiled beyond 
imagination," says Saud Nasser al-Sabah, 
Kuwait's ambassador to the U.S. Except 
at KPC and the investment office, lean 
and mean because they were (and still 
are) the lifeblood of the country, merit 
counted for nothing. “There was no ac- 
countability,” says Khalifa, “because gov- 
ernment employees were promoted auto- 
matically. It was impossible to fire civil 
servants. Several years ago the parlia- 
ment passed an amazing law. In effect, it 
said that if someone was performing 
poorly, he would have been fired. But, 
says this law, since he was not fired, then 
by definition he was performing well, and 


that, in turn, means that he is entitled to 
a pay raise, if not a promotion, on a reg- 
ular basis.” 

A long-overdue merit system will prob- 
ably take shape in New Kuwait. But many 
of those who supported such a move when 
it was only a theory may recoil when faced 
with it in reality. Many will also be upset 
by a shrinkage in the welfare state’s blan- 
ket coverage. Modest steps were already 
in place before August. Budgetary con- 
straints alone will justify further cut- 
backs—and many would-be recipients will 
be furious. 

Education in Kuwait will change too. 
"Today," says Ali Jaber, whose view is 
typical, "people go for the sheepskin, not 
for the knowledge. With employment as- 
sured, there is no need to actually learn 
anything if you are not self-motivated." 
Performance and accountability “аге 
only the beginning of the new discipline 
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fter the Aug. 2 invasion of their country by Iraq. | 
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P.L.O. began their careers and formed their 
revolutionary strategy in Kuwait in the late 
1950s, including Yasser Arafat, who was a 
civil engineer in Kuwait's public-works 
ministry while organizing Fatah on the 
side. It was Kuwait that arranged the infa- 
mous meeting between the P.L.0.’s United 
Nations representative and U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Andrew Young; Kuwait that refused 
the nomination of an American ambassa- 
dor because he had previously served as 
consul in Jerusalem; Kuwait that broke 
diplomatic relations with West Germany in 
1965, when Bonn recognized Israel; Ku- 
wait that dutifully deducted a tithe from 
the salaries of Palestinians working for the 
Kuwaiti government for remittance to the 
P.L.O.; and Kuwait that coughed up mil- 
lions whenever Yasser Arafat cried bank- 
ruptcy—at least $60 million over the past 
six years alone. 


“With a record like that,” says Ahmad, 
a Palestinian schoolteacher, “who would 
not feel betrayed by the P.L.O.’s support of 
Iraq? I would not deny that some Palestin- 
ians have looted and done despicable 
things in Kuwait, but most of us are against 
what Saddam did. That won’t matter, of 
course. We will be punished for the stupid- 
ity of our chief of state—and Arafat will 
continue his life as a celebrity. The Ku- 
waitis will say that they will look at each of 
our cases one by one”—which indeed is 
what the Kuwaiti leadership says— “but in 
the end I am sure that almost all of us will 
be kicked out." : ? р 

Booting the Palestinians will be pain- 
ful, which is where foreign policy comes in. 
Many Kuwaitis expect—and would wel- 
come—an indefinite U.S. troop presence 
on their soil. “Reflagging” the effort by 
adding Arab troops could make the action 
more palatable, but “it is the Americans we 
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need," says a Kuwaiti official, *more for 
pretext than for security. Do you think the 
USS. will want a potential Palestinian ter- 
rorist threat close to its troops? We don't." 
There were more than 300,000 Palestin- 
ians in Kuwait before Aug. 2. “If there are 
100,000 left a year from the end of this, I 
will be surprised,” says a senior official at 
Kuwait’s Higher Planning Council. 

. Will the radical measures planned in 
exile be accepted at home? Rather than 
propel change, the shock of invasion may 
hinder it. ^Io cope with what has hap- 
pened,” says Hasan al-Ebraheem, “many 
have come to think of this time as a tempo- 
rary setback, like an earthquake. Psycho- 
logically, people will want to recreate the 
past as exactly as they can in order to forget 
what has happened. That is what we must 
resist. This is a golden opportunity, the in- 
vasion’s silver lining. If we give in to senti- 

: ment and let the old ways 
come back while saying that 
we'll reach the hard issues lat- 
er, we will never reach them." 

To retard backsliding, 
Fawzi al-Sultan's planners in 
Washington are effectively rig- 
ging the assumptions. When 
the group's health expert, or 
the men from public works, for 
example, draft their recovery 
= plans, the first question is al- 
ways, How many people are we 
supposed to plan for? *When 

the working hypothesis is 1.3 

million, tops,” says al-Sultan, 

*the answers come out in a 

certain way. Lock those prem- 

ises in, and the shape of the so- 
ciety will change. Demography 
is everything." 
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Whether by war or by 
peaceful means, lraq's occu- 
pation of Kuwait will eventual- 
ly end. Kuwait Inc. will thrive 
as it always has, as will most 
Kuwaitis. The question then is 

whether Kuwait, the nation, can become 
New Kuwait. 

The criticisms of Kuwait have always 
been overdrawn. At most levels they are sim- 
plistic. Often they remind a Westerner of 
how difficult it was to talk to a communist 
about the U.S. when one tried to explain that 
America’s society was basically good despite 
racial segregation. In their hearts and minds, 
Americans believed that completely—and 
eventually, of course, the remnants of at 
least legal discrimination were abolished. 
Similarly, Kuwait's problems should be seen 
in context. Like Israel, an essentially decent 
nation despite some glaring blind spots, Ku- 
wait before Saddam was a good country in a 
bad neighborhood. It will surely be that 
again, but it could be much more. A terrible 
tragedy has afforded Kuwait the rarest ofop- 
portunities, a true second chance. If it rises 
to the challenge, a good country could be- 
come a great one. 
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The Terror 
Of Hiding 
In Kuwait 


ROBERT MORRIS spent 120 days in 
isolation, fearing the [raqi soldiers and 
wondering whether he would outlast 
Saddam Hussein. Now he worries 
about the fate of the Kuwaitis. 


By ROBERT AJEMIAN BOSTON 
qnt Q. How did you avoid being discovered by the 


Iraqis? 


ah А. We lived in secrecy. It was exhausting, but 
we kept strict rules. Windows were always cov- 
ered with heavy blankets so that people out- 


' side saw по body motion inside. At night all 
lights stayed off. We used only the glow from a TV set fixed 
on mute. We had to beware of everything we did. In an emp- 
ty building, something as simple as dropped silverware 
makes a racket. To cut noise I took showers at 3 o'clock in 
the morning. Even our cooking smells in outside hallways 
became a danger signal. 


Q. How many were in your group? 
A. We were nine: six British, an Irishman, an Australian and 
me. We all lived in adjacent apartments. 


Q. You could stay in touch with one another? 

A. Our phones kept working. We worked out systems for 
calling one another, three rings, hang up, then three more 
rings. The person called never spoke first. To take our tele- 
phones into more soundproof rooms, we extended phone 
lines with lamp wire. At safer hours we slipped up and down 
corridors to meet together in different apartments. On the 
hall floor outside my apartment, I positioned a piece of bro- 
ken mirror against the wall so that the entire length of the 
corridor was visible from my partly open door. It was a group 
rule that everyone checked the mirror before stepping into 
the hall. When we made visits, knocks on the door required 
still another code. 


Q. You identified different sounds fast? 

A. In that silence our hearing became acute. Footsteps of 
group members were unlike those of strangers. We discov- 
ered that bare feet on concrete floors made more sound than 
soft soles. As an early warning, we wedged an empty Coke 
can against the fire door outside my apartment. Whenever 
strangers entered, the Coke can cracked like a gun. Immedi- 
ately we'd warn the group that strangers were on the floors. 


Q. Did many Iraqis come to the door? 
A. Looters constantly prowled the building. Most 
apartments had been vacated in a hurry and Wem of the 
household goods. It was like a big store, To d fu 
pounding on the front door was terrifying. We = 
stuffed along the door bottoms to help muffle iis 
And we laid small rugs in front of the doors to eis Un, 
close and look out through glass peepholes. We es tiptoe 
the peepholes. In each tape we made a tiny openin ed Over 
pin, like a camera, so we could see out but remain po witha 
One day there was a banging on the door. | crept ееп 
looked through the pinhole. Two heavyset men indi u 
dress stood there. One of the faces seemed to Stare righ | 
me. They were studying the nameplate on the door ү | 
posted the name of an Egyptian friend, Amr-Al-Arabj adi 
muttered something to each other and left. I was elated 
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Q. The Iraqis offered a cash reward for ever 
uncovered? 

A. That unnerved us. Also we kept hearing awful Stories 
about doctors shot at hospitals, about incubators confiscated f 
and babies left to die. We heard that Kuwaitis who hid West. fi 
erners were strung up and castrated in front of their own] 
families. Some Arabs offered refuge to foreigners for lon 
periods and then suddenly turned them in to the police. The] 
stories made us more tense. | 


y foreigner 


Q. Some Arabs helped you? 
A. Downstairs in our building was a Syrian, Imad, who saved | 
us. For four months he brought us food and water. Hef 
warned us when soldiers came. He installed double-bolt | 
locks on our doors. He mailed our letters. Years ago, тай 
went to engineering school at George Washington Universi | 

ty. He's very pro-American. If he were caught hiding us, he fned w 
faced execution. But he never wavered. Imad isa saint. {2 ans, р 


Q. Did you ever wonder if he might turn you in? dyour g 
A. I'm ashamed to say I did, several times. Imad had no mon M Not al. 
ey. I remembered the Anne Frank story. Her family was hid- ed on ү 
den for years and then betrayed. In Kuwait we heard 50 | allan a 
many stories of betrayal. Group members who ran off wit onth 
cars or stole money or panicked. 


О. Your building remained a good target? ) biliz 
A. To discourage Iraqi visitors, we got the idea of immo ol 
ing the building’s elevators. Imad agreed to knock pu | 
the seven lifts. He removed some parts, and the pac 
stopped running. It was wonderful. Upstairs we took NW. 
knobs off fire doors so looters couldn't move around so €? Ма! 
ly. We carried the knobs around in our pockets. èd 


Q. What about food and water? As the Pd 
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eral thousand dollars in cash. So Imad began to D ock А 
supplies. He delivered food between midnight апс ^" -ions 
On my computer we began to keep track of our 
Now we could tell how many cans of tuna we had; Я 
kilos of dry beans. We even factored іп how much Det 01 
had, how many calories. That computer gave US r months jf. 
fort. By October we figured we had enough for Pe ; ott ا‎ 
We filled our bathtubs with drinking water. М 
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us, hê опей was filled with water—75 grape-juice bottles, gar- 
gans, plastic clothes baskets. 


/*ityour group stay on good terms? 
] Not always. We had some bad arguments. Often we 

*edon those who created noise. Two of our group, the 
| lan and the Irishman, took way too many risks. After 
|, Months they acquired a hero complex. They wanted to 
[ps out of the building. The rest of us protested that it 
La draw too much attention. Imad was very much op- 
biliz: [оча Several weeks, the two of them insisted. So we 
six of у Sign a paper saying they could not return. They 
„ators | 9mehow got to other houses. 
door |} 
easi | et keeping spirits up? 

{veh Tamatic mood swings. Little things crushed us. 

Pal Card about Jesse Jackson's taking out a number of 
Rho of us were filled with hate and anger. Who picked 
s the ү Т 01652 we asked ourselves. Why them and not oth- 
о ү у to pL George Bush would not permit the presence of 
; NES. пепсе his foreign policy saddened us. I was a 
dse ime, 41 Who had served in Vietnam. I wanted to count 
moe а ing. Even the news that the President would spend 


jock. | e 
Joc dad Ine [U.S. holiday on Nov. 22] with the troops, such а 
ons | sta y 

2 any чү away, depressed me. You begin to feel aban- 
СЕ 

con MIT = 

nth | i ў You deal with endless time? 


шук Of survival itself chews up enormous time. It’s 
tlo ant .'atiguing. You spend so much time and energy 


1d mistakes. One of us rephrased an old saying 


jottl | 
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One day there 
was a banging 
on the door. І 
crept up and 
looked through 
the pinhole. 
Two heavyset 
men in dirty 
Arab dress 
stood there. 
One of the 
faces seemed 
to stare right 
at me. 
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that we put at the top of our written rules: “Yesterday's 
gone. Tomorrow will come if we survive today.” 


Q. You kept up with the news? 

A. We had a radio and listened to the BBC every hour, also 
Voice of America, which broadcast messages from home. I 
heard a dozen messages from my own family. News of the 
military buildup lifted us too. We thought Bush was really 
going to invade. We even sealed off a safe room with tape in 
case of poison gas. All of us wanted Bush to hit the Iraqis. 
When nothing happened, we began to feel Saddam Hussein 
would outlast us. 


О. And now that the hostages are out? 

A. It’s great, of course. Now the Kuwaitis are the ones in 
danger. I know them well. Га been there three years 
teaching dentistry. The Kuwaitis are imperious. They ex- 
ploit people. They're spoiled with wealth. One is certainly 
entitled to ask why soldiers should fight and die for them. 
But no people deserve this kind of horror. Last week we 
heard that Kuwaiti doctors, some of them friends of mine, 
were systematically being shipped to Iraq. I don't think 
they'll ever be seen again. 


Q. Is your mind still back in that apartment? 

A. I still can’t relax. I developed such rigid habits in that 
place. But this afternoon I'm really happy. One of our group 
just telephoned and said Imad was granted a humanitarian 
visa by the U.S. We all told our embassies about him. He 


risked his life for us. And now he’s free himself. What a mar- 
н 


velous piece of justice. 
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By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


On any listing of subjects 
likely to arouse passion, ac- 
‚ counting ordinarily might 
' come in dead last. But noth- 
ing about the Persian Gulf 
crisis is ordinary, and some 
angry national and international argu- 
ments are breaking out about what, at least 
in part, are questions of accounting: How 
much more will the Pentagon really have to 
spend on Operation Desert Shield? Are 
certain allies, notably Saudi Arabia, get- 
ting rich from the crisis or actually losing 
money? Are others, pre-eminently Germa- 
ny and Japan, falling behind even on their 
relatively piddling pledges? 
The Pentagon brought these questions 
to the fore last week by disclosing that it 
would shortly be asking Congress for a pile 
of new funds—perhaps $20 billion—to 
maintain the American forces confronting 
Iraq. Word promptly leaked that the total 
tab might be as high as $30 billion in fiscal 
1991, which began on Oct. 1. That would 
be double the estimate of $15 billion made 
only two months ago. 
The increased cost, of course, largely 
represents President Bush’s decision to 
roughly double the size of the U.S. force in 
the gulf area. Nonetheless, the nonpartisan 
Congressional Budget Office has raised its 


estimate of the extra costs of Operation 
Desert Shield from an initial $7 billion to 
only $12 billion. Some legislators suspect 
the Pentagon of playing a numbers game in 
arriving at its own, far higher figure. Be- 
cause Congress decided to finance the gulf 
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AC-5 cargo plane disgorges another load of supplies for U.S. troops in Saudi Arabia 


Is Uncle Sam Being Suckered? 


With the costs of Desert Shield likely to double, Congress fumes at 
those allies who seem to be weaseling out of their pledges to help 


operation outside the regular budget, they 
believe, the Defense Department is exag- 
gerating Desert Shield's price tag by in- 
cluding many extraneous costs. 

But suspicion of the Pentagon is minor 
compared with the growing anger at allies 
that are thought to be playing Uncle Sam 
for a sucker; many are far more dependent 
than the U.S. on oil from the gulf, yet they 
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TIME estimates from Dept. of Defense data 


© Pentagon estimates Desert Shield will cost an 
additional $30 billion in fiscal year 1991 


Defense Cooperation Account for U.S. Desert Shield 
(in millions of dollars) 


Pledged Cash Material 
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Arabia support $760 — $227 
Е Kuwait $2,500 $2,500 $0 
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Estimating how much of this windfallzsh and | 
the Saudis have contributed to the anteuponly 
Saddam effort is tricky too. One problem: from 
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nel, to the multinational force facin? w 


ns" 
Turkey has risked Saddam Hus Ален Ph 


oil pipelines, at great ес 
self. Egypt— which is sen 
nized divisions totaling 30.0 
Saudi Arabia and which, 1? i 
Saddam, has absorbed вш 

that President Hosni Mobi 
$9 billion—gets a grade © à 

ressman Aspin. yea 
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an F. The State Department 1 
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World 


made some kind of military 

contribution to the anti-Iraq 

Ае gut many of the donations are 

002. Examples: one ship from Por- 

f ү ‘soldiers from Czechoslovakia, 
om Canada. 

has drummed up financial 


Pion fr 
pl US 


т Шо forms. Опе is assistance from 
If Pree 
rations 


7 aic powers tO nations that have in- 
A ey losses by joining the embar- 
od k Iraq— primarily Egypt, Turkey 
Pian put also Syria, Morocco, Alge- 
poland. As of Nov. 30, according 
ington: allies had pledged $13.4 
ү | to this cause and so far actually 
Wg billion. America has also sought 
ҮЙ in-kind contributions to defray 
-ailitary expenses by allied payments 
W. pecial Defense Cooperation ac- 
а manner befitting a computer 
cash or even paper changes hands; 
‘ries merely make electronic trans- 
‘that account of funds they hold in 


iring t 
hi 


at had agreed to kick in $6.7 billion 
and kind by Dec. 31 had so far po- 
only $3.6 billion. Two-thirds of that 
tom Kuwait, which had promised 


‘pad pledged $2 billion but had paid 
meric $476 million; Germany had paid a 
it 1185337 million of a promised $1.07 bil- 
rat Sal "1 Germany protested that it had forked 
atleast $660 million, and Japan put its 
ts at $940 million. Williams later 
might have understated their con- 
that partly by not counting material 
i. Was on the way but had not yet 
> teceived, 

|. “controversy, however, masks a far 
lal point. Even if the U.S. by New 
* collects every last cent pledged 
thes, ane amount is grossly insuffi- 
CUP arly from two such economic 
похо р as Germany and Japan. 
parse is ew allies have pledged any 
ing 16 bee nd Jan. 1 (to be fair, most have 
js ien asked). So U.S. officials will 
S n the September begging 
Lv ubbed Operation Tin Cup. 
yp Mg 5 complaining about the high 
yst (019 pian unification, and the Jap- 
: E» Ministry is grumbling 
баны on's heavy debt. The U.S. 
g ve ANM n has some fancy arm twist- 
ces! Daj in nd if it fails, some even fanci- 
mc | My the to Congress and the public 
| Late а e should bear so dispro- 
of yt i are of the cost, in money 
Wi o lives, of defeating Iraq’s 
T LT —Reported by Dean Fischer/ 
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Woodrow Wilson in the Gulf 


s T 
G ec E E Шү tne ei авв жошо not be “another Vietnam,” but 
ҮКЕ не о = елуу you look, they re back: the hawks, the doves, 
: g als and Administration officials on the defensive, the clergymen and pro- 
ee ae шп. ae пуша on the offensive. Even the slogans echo across 
. NG, read a sign in front of the White House last week 
GIVE SANCTIONS A CHANCE. Lea 
ay s not Just the cast and the sound track that are so familiar. Once again, the 
J.S. is trying to reconcile two qualities that lend themselves to generous interpreta- 
жш eco ше that drives its foreign policy and the aversion to 
t urally to a humane and democratic people. 

Every time the U.S. has fought a major war in this century, its goals have in- 
cluded the defense of a principle larger and nobler than its own self-interest. “What 
we demand,” said Wood- 
row Wilson in 1918, “is that 
the world be made fit and 
safe to live in.” Safety 
meant the protection of all 
nations, not just the U.S., 
“against force and selfish 
aggression.” 

Vietnam was conceived 
as a Wilsonian venture. 
However wrong yesterday’s 
hawks were in many re- 
spects, they were right that 
communism spelled ruin 
and misery for the peoples 
bd of Southeast Asia. 

Bus The enemy in that war 

posed every bit as tough a 
military and strategic challenge to the U.S. as Iraq does now. Not only did Hanoi’s 
forces have jungles to hide in but they also had the backing of both the Soviet Union 
and China. Now the U.S. has Moscow and Beijing on its side, more or less. 

Ironically, that is part of Bush's problem. Now that the cold war is over, hot wars 
are harder to justify. 

The U.S. has never been eager to send its soldiers overseas. Wilson was reluc- 
tant to enter World War I. It took the sinking of the Lusitania, at the cost of 128 
American lives, to draw him in. Had it not been for Pearl Harbor, America Firsters 
might have prevailed in keeping the U.S. out of World War II. The Tonkin Gulf 
incident, in which Washington claimed North Vietnamese patrol boats fired on 
U.S. warships, provided Lyndon Johnson with a pretext to secure congressional 
support of the escalation in Vietnam. А 

For more than 40 years, ће best antidote to isolationism was the invocation of 
the Red Menace. When Harry Truman wanted to send troops to Korea and Ron- 
ald Reagan decided to invade Grenada, all they had to do was suggest they were 
stopping the expansion of communism. There was already a political consensus 
about the nature of the challenge and the rationale for the mission. : 

In the case of Vietnam, it took more than a decade and the loss of 58,000 Ameri- 
can lives before domestic support collapsed. The Iraq crisis is only 42 months old, 
and there has not been a single U.S. combat death. Yet some sectors of the home 
front are already in the throes of a full-scale antiwar movement. Bush's attempt to fill 
the conceptual vacuum left by the end of the cold war with talk about a new world 
order apparently works better inthe United Nations than in the United States. 

So far, most of the Administration's critics agree that Saddam Hussein must get 
out of Kuwait. But they reduce the chances of achieving that end by seeming to lim- 
it the means to diplomatic and economic pressure. Since Saddam is unlikely ose 
anything that might serve as another Lusitania or Tonkin Gulf, he may dur m 
keeping Kuwait, thus making a mockery not only of George Bush's policy but н 


Woodrow Wilson’s vision as well. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


By SCOTT MAC LEOD JOHANNESBURG 


«T ambo! Tambo! Tambo!" More than 
5,000 black activists shouted the 
name and danced in joy outside Johannes- 
burg's Jan Smuts Airport last week in a 
rousing welcome-home rally for Oliver 
Tambo, 73, the ailing president of the Afri- 
can National Congress, who was returning 
to his homeland after 30 years in exile. 

If such enthusiastic gatherings have be- 
come a familiar feature of liberation poli- 
tics in South Africa, there is a grim side as 
well. Only two days before Tambo's arrival, 
factional fighting erupted again in the 
black township of Tokoza, outside Johan- 
nesburg, between A.N.C. supporters and 
followers of the Zulu-based Inkatha Free- 
dom Party, which is led by Chief Mango- 
suthu Buthelezi. At least 37 people were 
slaughtered in an attack on a Zulu migrant 
workers’ hostel and a counterstrike by 
Zulus against a nearby squatter camp. 

A year after they were legalized by the 
Pretoria government, the A.N.c. and other 
liberation groups have proved a disap- 
pointment. The country has suffered 
through its worst year of political violence 
in modern history, with an estimated 3,460 

dead—largely the result of clashes be- 
tween A.N.c. and Inkatha followers. 
Though many whites and moderate blacks 
still long for racial harmony, the killings 
have spawned fear that the end of apart- 
heid might lead to an era of further fac- 
tionalism and bloodshed. 

Right-wing white elements, as the 
A.N.C. contends, may indeed be stirring up 
some of the trouble. But the A.N.c. has 
done little to extend a brotherly hand to 
less powerful rivals such as Inkatha and the 


Mandela with A.N.c. president Tambo, who returned home to a 
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hero's welcome after 30 years 


Oliver Tambo's Homecoming 


Despite the rejoicing, the black-on-black violence goes on 


Pan-African Congress (P.A.C.), an A.N.C. 
splinter group. Inkatha's Zulus appear to 
have initiated much of the recent violence, 
but only after the A.N.C. tried to isolate 
Buthelezi, who fears being cut out of black- 
white negotiations; so far, those talks have 
been dominated by Nelson Mandela, the 
A.N.C.'s deputy president and most popu- 
lar figure, and President F.W. de Klerk. In 
the 10 months since his release from pris- 
on, Mandela has met twice with Libyan 
leader Muammar Gaddafi but has not 
found the time to discuss the township 
mayhem with Buthelezi. 

The A.N.C.’s biggest shortcoming, how- 
ever, has been its failure to contain the cul- 
ture of violence that rose during the anti- 
government uprisings of the 1980s. In fact, 
the A.N.C. launched a “mass action" cam- 
paign this month to step up pressure on the 
government. The drive, which gives mili- 
tants more room to maneuver, involves 
boycotts and protest marches as well as ef- 
forts to abolish the black municipal gov- 


Factional fighting left 3,460 dead 


Preparing to fight the Zulu-based Inkatha 
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this year. 


ernments Pretoria set u х 
country. Mass-action сао th | 
workable in free societies but ;, È 
South Africa they hardly contri. à 
ating a climate for negotiations x 
According to the Johanne; 
Institute of Race Relations 
been at least 409 attacks this yea 
councilors and policemen, resulting, 
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deaths of at least 28. The monitorin 
said that one councilor had ba Био Mic 
laced” —burned to death a n "nest AD 


Е fter a реге! 
soaked tire had been placed M intere 


shoulders and set afire—while a naj: gore’ 
had been stabbed 45 times andes ieee pul 
The A.N.C.’s need for mass action le, (09. Sec 
in part from its failure to build an eis og ө F 
and disciplined grass-roots organizat, йе n 
following a 30-year government ban on TE Angola 
litical activity by blacks. A.N.c. бота ҮП 
tion, in fact, is widely known. Its officia of the 
routinely miss meetings with governmenf inal U 
ministers and sometimes with one another of Anf 
Its latest plan for an underground move ed effo 
ment was quickly uncovered by police, Ler Portı 
_ The A.N.C. sends out mixed political times 
signals. In August it won general praise for. which | 
unilaterally suspending armed struggle] seemec 
only to have Mandela’s wife Winnie del inda wi 
clare that the move was merely tacticaljsmany а 
More recently its slogans have been calling yet advise 
for an interim government to replace Dérin Sov 
Klerk’s Cabinet and for a constituent аў!% other 
sembly to write a new constitution. "ftbnd moi 
A.N.C. Officials know full well that the gov: To the s 
ernment is not about to grant such dete becom 
mands before a negotiated settlement. Now th 
Not that the A.N.C.'s rivals have pert: Luanda 
formed more admirably. Buthelezi háfsofthe t 
been unwilling or unable to restrain hiSpledged 
Zulu warriors, who have been videotaped ry demo 
rampaging through townships around J tthe H 
hannesburg. The P.A.C., which last d al Gc 
elected longtime activist Clarence Mego he 
wetu as its new president, rejected PS ind po 
Klerk’s invitation to join 


“talks abl rina; 
talks” on a new constitution. With its Sing: 
gan of "one settler, one bullet," the PM Wee] 
like the A.N.C., has much to learn abou sl Puig | 
erance: at the funeral of their former PT" I" 


porters attacked a white Red Cross 
and punched a white photographer. to dd 

In the opening address last ee ide 
first A.N.C. conference inside Sou udien™ 
since 1959, Tambo surprised the i ai 
by urging a re-evaluation of the sancto 
tion's call for global economie ^ malo Dade | 
against Pretoria. But his БЕГ, 
have been his admonition араШ5 сай} 


up їп а culture of violence, 
“We should spearhea 
breaking this vicious circle. ОП 
as a country depends largely the 2 
cessful we are in overcoming m 
violence that apartheid 15 po ambo 
us.” In question is whether С 
rades will take up his challenge 
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Afghanistan, Cambodia, 
i ibia and now Angola. The Marx- 
| A rican country is the latest trouble 
P re the U.S. and the Soviet Union, 
: E es of better overall relations, 
igo ad to work together to settle a re- 
up they helped create. 
“Tis, Secretary of State James Baker 
) soviet Foreign Minister Eduard She- 
ver ye met last week in Washington 
| Angolan Foreign Minister Pedro de 
poy) Van-Dúnem and Jonas Savimbi, 
Jı of the U.S.-backed rebel group the 
тше а Union for the Total Indepen- 
nother, eof Angola (UNITA), in a closely coor- 
| more ed effort to end the civil war in the 
-er Portuguese colony. 
ıı times that savage 15-year-old con- 


i p advisers and more than $500 million 
асе Déarin Soviet military aid. Savimbi's fight, 
lent ate other hand, was backed by South Af- 
on. фт, more recently, the U.S. 
he gov To the superpowers, the war has long 
ich dé become pointless, as well as expen- 
nt. Now the Cubans are withdrawing, and 
ve per lunda government, after dropping 
ez hai xof the trappings of African Marxism, 
ain Mdledged to turn the country into a mul- 
tapê cy democratic state. 
und 5 (tthe Helsinki summit in September, 
t Wt! Gorbachev and George Bush 
iD Fd to help monitor an Angolan cease- 
Poil. Political settlement. Baker and 
pa Дайте took an important second 
A а ministerial meeting in Hous- 
‘eek when they promised to stop 
8 lethal aid to Angola once a 
tehas taken effect, 
ıı гоп, following a meeting 
Roa Savimbi declared, “We are 
kto ар Bement. We hope to work hard 
) Afr hoi cease-fire early next year and 
ШЕТ Ons by the end of 1991.” Foreign 
раш ista an-Dúnem concurred, saying 
nci ise With Baker that “progress is 
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va Time 28 talks between the Angolan 
E x UNITA in Lisbon, predict- 
| ier Sut of the latest push, a 
0 e Теа 1 and a date for elections 
$^ lio, Sd as early as J anuary. If so, 
tere | ^ Oscow and, most of all, the 
rica, Olan people will at last 
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View From Washington 
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Christopher Ogden 


Butter and Guns 


E duard Shevardnadze recognized the difference right away. “We are indeed in a 

Very new phase of our relations," said the Soviet Foreign Minister. No hyper- 
bole was involved: Moscow and Washington had just reversed priorities—from 
guns to butter. 

After six decades of bluster and lies about its economic capabilities, a Kremlin 
Worried about instability, if not outright civil war, told the truth last week and asked 
for help. The U.S.S.R. needs food, medicine and loan guarantees to survive a diffi- 
cult winter. George Bush responded immediately, waiving the restrictive Jackson- 
Vanik amendment and allowing the Soviets to buy up to $1 billion of American 
food on easy terms from the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

And, by the way, the President would be going to Moscow on Feb. 11 to sign the 
Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START), history’s most far-reaching nuclear 
pact. That announcement, once the stuff of banner headlines and weighty analysis, 
was almost ignored. “The change in emphasis is simply incredible,” said Les Aspin, 
chairman of the House Armed Services Committee. 

Since 1968, when Lyndon Johnson announced that the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union would begin talks to reduce nuclear weaponry, guns have been the center- 
piece of the superpower relationship. By the time Shevardnadze had ended talks 

s: with Secretary of State James 
Baker and with Bush, bread 
had shoved aside nukes as the 
defining element in dealings 
that now speak more of fledg- 
ling alliance than of rivalry. 

Nuclear weapons had 
been paramount not merely 
because of the threat they 
posed. During nearly 40 years 
of cold war, the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. had such profound- 
ly different philosophies that 
negotiation on such basic is- 
sues as geopolitics and hu- 
man rights never went any- 
where. Arms control became 

o 5 the only game in town be- 
— 2 E cause it was the only game 
both sides would play. 


Baker and Shevardnadze at Johnson Space Center | 
Now the entire spectrum 


is wide open, and the two sides are talking almost nonstop. U.S.-Soviet meetings at 
the Foreign Minister level used to take place twice a year; last week's rendezvous in 
Houston was the 13th since June 1 between the two indefatigables, Baker and She- 
vardnadze, and showed them delving into a host of new international order areas. 

In concert on Iraq, they also agreed on general principles for an Afghanistan 
settlement, including free elections and an arms cutoff to the two warring RE 
To speed an end to Angola's civil war, Shevardnadze met in Washington с the 
first time with Jonas Savimbi, the leader of the U.S.-backed UNITA guerrilla re 
while Baker sat down with Pedro de Castro Van-Dünem, the Marxist regime п ог- 
eign Minister. Next Shevardnadze had a friendly meeting with Israeli Prime Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Shamir to discuss surging Soviet Jewish emigration and a ST 
of ties that Moscow broke after the 1967 Arab-Israeli war. en А к se 
versation ended when the U.S.S.R. announced ee President Roh Tae Wo 

nother old adversary, would be visiting. - 

m Msc nei agenda makes nuclear diplomacy look obsolete. no ү ү д 
As Richard Burt, the chief U.S. START negotiator, argues, Arms соп оа 
take care of itself." Soviet strategic programs remain robust. A START. y, nine 
i i i h sides’ arsenals by a third, slash in half the Soviets 
ars in the drafting, will cut bot senal A 

c 8h missile force and tighten verification. The cuts are more modest th 
81 d. d modernization of atomic weapons will proceed. Still, START is a 
pm to a bolder next round, one bound to be improved by negotiators 
S Кооп the right order from leaders with new interests. н 
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m | | | mer way in Bonn to d 
9 determi 
De Maiziere's Demise? 


e beat back the rumors be- 

fore. But this time, true or 
not, fresh accusations that East 
Germany's last Prime Minister 
was an informant for the Ministry 
of State Security, better known as 
Stasi, under the Communists may 
have permanently damaged the 
career of Lothar de Maiziére. 

The charges, which appeared 
in last week's issue of Der Spiegel, 
are that beginning in 1981, De 
Maiziére provided Stasi with infor- 
mation on dissidents he met dur- 
ing church activities. The maga- 
zine buttressed its allegations with 
a photo of a Stasi file card showing 
that an informant code-named 
Czerny lived at De Maiziére's East 
Berlin address. The story also 
quoted a former Stasi major who said he 
was De Maiziére’s control officer and met 
regularly with him to collect information. 

As he did when faced with similar alle- 
gations last January and again in March, 
De Maiziére, 50, denied the charges, de- 
claring, *I have a clean conscience." Yet 


More charges that he cooperated with Stasi 


The accused with Chancellor Kohl: “I have a clean conscience" 


even if the government investigation that 
began last week turns up nothing, his polit- 
ical career may not survive the latest at- 
tack. De Maiziére is currently the deputy 
leader of Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s Chris- 
tian Democrats and a Minister Without 
Portfolio in the Cabinet. With bargaining 


assignments in a new coalitia -~ Mini 
ziére will be left out SAM De n 
clouds his past. Kohl said he RS иро 
to doubt his deputy’s innocen езү | 

De Maiziére eventuali, Yen ү 
the accusations, howa,- Pel 
chances for a Cabine deis 
have probably been ES. 
future prospects dimmed à 

Ironically, a few days af 

De Maiziére story appear 4 
Cusations of Stasi invo 
were leveled against а cone a 
at the magazine that publi wuld be 
the story. According to a T i il 
by the ARD-TV network DAD cox EU 
elm Schróder, Der Spiegel’ | 


military correspondent | pl 
3 : and Bert) 
lin bureau chief, is under s U 


gation for spying for Stasi f TA 
more than 20 years. 4 Ш . 
Schréder, who maintains tal yc mi 
he is innocent, would probably i the. 
have been a much more valuables 
asset to Stasi than De Майды c. 
As one of West Germany’s foremost eon 
fense and intelligence experts, Schrodej |e age 0 
was on friendly terms with many of udi Lech 
leaders of the military establishment, and: hero 
so he had rare access to information thallas high: 
East Berlin would have been eager tdir vote 
possess. їйїлїп 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 


A Furlough from Fear 


N o jail in Europe is quite like it. With 
its gaunt watchtowers and high-secu- 
rity cellblocks, Maze prison near Belfast 
stands as an ugly symbol of Ulster's 21- 
year sectarian conflict. Over the years, 
more than 2,000 terrorists from the out- 
lawed Irish Republican Army and Protes- 
tant extremist groups have served time in 
the institution, which someone once 
called a “university of terror." 

Since then, however, the at- 
mosphere in the prison has 
changed so much for the better 
that prison authorities this week 
are granting a record 144 lifers— 
most of them terrorists—in the 
Maze and other Ulster jails a 
Christmas week of unsupervised 
freedom with their families. 
When the furlough is over, prison 


officials confidently expect all to 
return voluntarily to their cells. 
The bold experiment in reha- 
bilitation, begun two years ago, 
aims to put prisoners in closer 
touch with their families. So far, 
not a single lifer on a temporary 
pass, given on a long holiday 


The Maze and other prisons open their doors for Christmas 


back on time. This Christmas nearly a third 
of the 1,440 convicted inmates in Ulster’s 
five prisons are expected to benefit from 
the furlough—in more ways than one. Pris- 
on Officials believe family influence can 
help overcome dedication to a terrorist 
cause. “The power of the family unit is 
strongly recognized,” says the British gov- 
ernment's prison spokesman in Belfast. 


Protestant prisoners in the Maze celebrate with a parade 


weekend in the summer and for 
Christmas week, has failed to be 


Using family influence to undermine dedication to the cause. 


Fak with 
“We encourage the family to keep the lik} tsa took | 
going.” ЕЧ 
During their furloughs, the authoritie}ountry’s 
say, the lifers have not abused their freetiofstate: 
dom and become involved in fresh vios villout . 
lence. Explains the spokesman: “You TUS d ve can 
remember that these men committed thelf Dire, yes. 
crimes years ago, and when they get old his q 
they find a different environment. Туга 
see a war-weariness in the community. all he 
There are other, perhaps more сотре com, 
ling reasons for a prompt return: VO 2 с, had 
face punishment from two sides. ровот ua he 
ficials might delay the date for their eve Dien, Mi 
tual permanent release, and LRA: © M 
-_ as Protestant paramilita UN 
manders, who maintain, à 
over inmates even insite i 
Maze, do not want to jeop2 i 
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robably f 
aluabjg 
ost MES WALSH 
'hrüdeg^e age of miracles is over, no one has 
ofthé Lech Walesa. Poland’s ruddy- 
nt, andiied hero of peasant origins rode to his 
on thalhas highest office last week by a 3-to-1 
ager (Ег vote. For supporters, the former 
man’s victory was—well, electrify- 
Kathey greeted the President-elect in 
‘xk with sparklers and brass bands, 
he links took time to remind Poles of what 
a ?sruggles can accomplish. Declared 
horities}un Is first postcommunist choice as 
ir freê Jofstate: “Since we defeated the sys- 
sh ™ illot one gunshot or one drop of 
ou mush ve can dare to build a new system.” 
ed 04 lire yes—but succeed? Adam Mich- 
E "illis doubts. In his newspaper Ga- 
t. torza, the longtime Solidarity ad- 
| МЧ he feared that his estranged 
Nie, like the sorcerer's ap- 
‘had conjured up baleful forces 
Ad have a life of their own. The 
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ithe region's new democracies 


sary—differed only in degree from Wale- 
sa's ideal of an almost mystically righteous 
ruler who, as Poland's new President put it, 
can take “an ax" to obstacles. And Slobo- 
dan Milosevic, the steely leader elected by 
Serbs, won by virtue of his frank jingoism. 

Not only did Milosevic become the first 
holdover from the communist past to re- 
tain the presidency of a Yugoslav republic 
in an open election; his habit of waving the 
bloodied shirt of ethnic grievances set Ser- 
bia on a course of imminent collision with 
other Yugoslavs, notably Croats and Slo- 
venes. Said Aleksandar Baljak, a Serbian 
journalist: *Democracy came and knocked 
at the door, but we weren't at home." 

Yet Serbia's balloting was an unmistak- 
able act of self-determination: despite 
charges of “Stalinist-style propaganda" 
and spot vote rigging, Milosevic's landslide 
appeared to be genuine. So it was democ- 
racy in one sense. Liberal, however, it was 
not. “I’m for Slobo because he's for Ser- 
bia," said a Belgrade voter exultantly, sum- 
ming up the ethnic antipathies. 


hether Milosevic manages to retain 
control in Serbia's parliament in up- 
coming elections may determine whether 
the Yugoslav federation shatters. With a 
governing bloc, he could more easily press 
territorial claims against Croatia and 
grudges against Slovenia. Disintegration 
was not Poland's problem, and Walesa, de- 
spite his affection for Poland's prewar dic- 
tator, Marshal Jozef Pilsudski, strikes few 
people as a Volk-gloritying Führer. But in 
trouncing candidate-come-lately Stanislaw 
Tyminski, a returned émigré who offered a 
form of national salvation as easy as a drug 
trip, Walesa himself could not quite shake 
off charges of pandering to emotions. 
Poles smarting under shock-therapy 
economic reforms seemed to look to their 
chief 1980s crusader against communism 
{ vernight savior. Walesa adviser 
ёб. 81 Public i i ; 
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Serbia; victorious Walesa in Gdansk 


Andrzej Machalski cautioned, *We have 
to get people to understand that reality 
consists of many small problems, not just 
one big one named ‘the government.’ ” 

In one especially repugnant way, Wale- 
sa’s campaign smacked of darker impulses. 
During the first round of voting, Walesa 
boasted of being a “true Pole” with the 
“documents to prove it.” It sounded like 
a sly dig at Prime Minister Tadeusz 
Mazowiecki, the target of whispers that he 
had Jewish ancestors; he came in a poor 
third. Mazowiecki is not Jewish, but Wa- 


lesa made no effort to protest that such an | 


issue had even been raised. To show he is 


not anti-Semitic, a fairly repentant Walesa | 
last week agreed to sponsor a Holocaust | 
museum memorializing the Nazi killing 


ground of the old Warsaw Ghetto. 

Czechoslovakia’s brief ethnic feud also 
illustrated the hair-trigger sensitivities that 
vex Eastern Europe. Slovaks, who account 
for a third of the nation’s 15 million people, 
have long nursed a sense of victimization. 
Wary of Czech domination, Slovak leaders 
hinted at secession unless Prague agreed to 
extensive decentralization of core institu- 
tions, from the national bank to oil pipelines 
to management of minority affairs. 

Though Havel cited a survey indicating 


| that 70% of Slovaks wanted to stay in the 


federation, he took no chances. Stepping 
in with a request to rule by decree if nec- 
essary, Havel warned that if democracy 
failed, “we would be cursed by future gen- 
erations.” Negotiators took the hint and 
produced a compromise: joint stock owner- 
ship of utilities and a rotating chairmanship 
of the central bank. But a perverse question 
continues to haunt the new democracies ea- 
ger to join modern Europe's mainstream: 
What if the right to choose translates 
into the decision to say “No, thanks” to 
democracy? — Reported by Michal Donath/ 
Prague, James P. Fish/Belgrade and James L. 
Graff/Warsaw 
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By NANCY GIBBS 


n open hand, outstretched to a 

fallen adversary, may be the sur- 

est sign that a battle is truly over. 

Last week brought just such a 
sign as the Soviet government issued a dig- 
nified—but desperate—request for assis- 
tance and an American President respond- 
ed solicitously. George Bush’s decision to 
help sustain the Soviet Union through the 
hard winter ahead reflected politics as 
much as pity, but what made it easy was 
that both sides had so much to gain. 

For the first time in the postwar era, the 
Soviet government now puts its needs— 
and its fears—ahead of its pride. During 
three days of talks in Houston and Wash- 
ington, Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze admitted that the Soviet 
Union requires food, medicine and loans 
to survive a winter of shortages unparal- 
leled since the end of World War II. In re- 
sponse, President Bush overturned 16 
years of trade policy and agreed to back 
loans worth up to $1 billion. He also of- 
fered emergency medical aid and proposed 
that the International Monetary Fund and 
World Bank provide experts to reinvent 
the Soviet economy before what is left of it 
collapses entirely. 

The President's action occurred in a 
climate of unprecedented warmth between 


the two countries. In their whirlwind con- 
sultations, Secretary of State James Baker 
and Shevardnadze managed to cover ev- 
erything from Angola and Afghanistan to 
arms control and the Persian Gulf crisis. 
During the final Rose Garden ceremony 
onan unseasonably warm December after- 
noon, President Bush announced that he 
would travel to Moscow in mid-February 
for a fourth summit with Gorbachev, with 


As Moscow faces its worst winter 
shortages since World War II, Bush 
offers food, cash and counsel to 
bolster Gorbachev's reforms 


the hope of signing a START treaty reduc- 
ing the superpowers’ arsenals of long- 
range nuclear weapons. 

With so much progress on so many 
fronts, it was easy to see the offer of aid asa 
reward for good behavior. Both Baker and 
Bush were at pains to deny any quid pro 
quo, especially for Soviet cooperation in 
the gulf crisis. *None of the measures to- 
day are in any sense a payback," Baker in- 
sisted, thereby fueling suspicion in the act 
of disputing it. There was no denying that 
Soviet cooperation has been essential in 
keeping the pressure on Iraq—by voting 
for sanctions, supporting the United Na- 
tions resolution permitting the use of force 
and, last week, delaying a U.N. vote en- 
dorsing a Middle East peace conference, 
which the U.S. opposes. 

To be sure, the Soviet-American rap- 
prochement began long before the inva- 
sion of Kuwait. “Obviously our ability to 
cooperate in the gulf is part of an overall 
understanding with the Soviets,” says a top 
US. official. “If we weren't getting cooper- 
ation, it would have a bearing on a whole 
range of issues.” By drawing back the Iron 
Curtain without bloodshed, undertaking 
democratic reform at home and support- 

ing a number of U.S. policies abroad, Gor- 
bachev has created a sort of personality 
cult in Western diplomatic circles. Ameri- 
can officials claim to support policies, not 
politicians, but in private there is wide- 
spread fear that current Soviet policies 
may be inextricably linked to the current, 
embattled Soviet leader, 

The Administration is in a delicate posi- 
tion asit tries to bolster Gorbachev's stand- 
ing at the very moment when the Soviet 
President seems to be retreating from dem- 
ocratic reform. “I want perestroika to suc- 


Powder keg: angry Soviet shoppers jam a food store 


ceed,” Bush declared flatly. But Shevard- 


nadze acknowledged a "'certain instability 
in Soviet society, igniting fears that a bad 
winter could prompt a retreat to more au 
thoritarian tactics. Gorbachev recently ap 7 
pointed hard-liner Boris Pugo as Interop eese 
Minister and enlisted the KGB to supervisi SE 
food distribution and crack down on black 
marketeers, whom some in the West views} 
the Soviet Union’s fledgling entrepreneurs} 
In Houston, Baker warned Shevardi 
nadze that resorting to repression could 
damage superpower relations. At the same 
time, critics charge that proppiag ug So 
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International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank. Together those organizations 
would help to integrate the U.S.S.R. into 
the world economy by dispatching experts 
on the banking system, stock markets, cur- 
rency exchange, transportation and ener- 
gy. Eventually the Soviets could be eligible 
for full membership in the international 
bodies. 

The President’s initiative was applaud- 
ed overseas, where nearly two dozen other 
countries and relief organizations have al- 
ready promised assistance, including al- 
most a million metric tons of wheat from 
India and $1 billion in credits and outright 
gifts plus $1.4 billion in technical assistance 
from the European Community. So far, the 
Soviet Union has received more than 2,500 
tons of goods, mostly food, which are being 
distributed to children’s homes, pension- 
ers, invalids and low-income families; all 
aid is under close guard to prevent possible 
pilfering. 

Among the most generous rescue ef- 
forts are those from Germany. Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl is eager both to reward Gor- 
bachev’s support for unification and to 
promote stability as a way of keeping 
hordes of hungry Russians from heading 
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1 billion in credits for America’s former adversary 


west. The Germans have promised nearly 
$10 billion in aid, as well as enough meat, 
milk and medicine for 10 million people 
for a month. With a sense of irony and 
shame, war veterans in Leningrad find 
themselves awaiting relief packages from 
Germany, nearly 50 years after the city’s 
population was virtually starved in the 
siege. Many believe Leningrad is suffering 
severe shortages these days at least partly 
because hard-line Communists are trying 
to undermine the democratically elected, 
reform-minded city council. 

For outsiders seeking to help, the great- 
est challenge is not supply but distribution. 
The old, centrally controlled system has 
crumbled, but no private market system has 
yet grown up in its place. An economic civil 
war rages between the republics and central 
state purchasing agents. The decrepit rail 
and road transportation system is grossly in- 
efficient. Food-processing plants and ware- 
houses are inadequate, farm workers and 
manufacturers indifferent. In light of such 
fundamental weaknesses, critics of U.S. 
aid—and some cynical Soviet citizens— 
wonder if the relief will ever reach those 
who need it most. 

Wary of pouring money down a sink- 
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hole, Bush promised to send over experts 
in food distribution to prevent the Western 
supplies from rotting in warehouses along- 
side this year’s Soviet harvest. The goal is 
to ease the panic of Soviet shoppers, who 
have been confronting empty shelves in 
government stores every day. Experts be- 
lieve hoarding, born of fear, is exacerbat- 
ing the shortages—and that cannot be 
solved by extending credits alone. “If the 
problem isn’t with how much they can 
grow, the solution isn’t going to be in how 
much more they can buy abroad,” notes 
Richard Feltes, vice president of Chicago- 
based Refco, one of the world’s largest 
commodities brokers. 


| 
| 
H 
{ 
| hough there is talk of famine and 
| reports of ever longer lines, most 
experts agree that while Soviets 
may suffer, they will not starve 
this winter. State stores in Moscow and 
Leningrad are empty of bread, soap, 
matches, meat. Yet private stores are 
abundantly stocked and now account for as 
| | much as half of the Soviet food supply— 
though they charge up to 10 times as much 
as state stores. For all the reports of distri- 
bution bottlenecks, sabotage and transpor- 
tation breakdowns, no one can really be 
j | sure just how bad the situation is likely to 
| | get. With the exception of desperately 
| poor areas like Uzbekistan, most regions 
have been managing to feed their people. 
But the cost is high: nearly everyone is re- 
| duced to scavenging and hoarding rather 
| than working and rebuilding. 
i Though the aid package made the big- 
| gest headlines last week, a whole menu of 
| issues was on the table in Washington. 
| There were still some sticking points remi- 
| niscent of the old days of superpower stale- 
| mate. Both sides are eager to sign a START 
| treaty, which would cut strategic nuclear 
| arsenals one-third. But still outstanding 
were a number of technical issues, most in- 
{ volving inspection and verification. More 
| seriously, there have been reports that the 
| Soviets have simply removed weapons 
t from Europe rather than destroying them, 
which violates the spirit if not the letter of 
{ the just signed Conventional Forces in Eu- 
rope treaty. Such fiddling with the terms 
might delay ratification by the U.S. Senate 
and make American lawmakers more sus- 
picious of the START treaty. 
| But it was difficult to imagine that the 
| remaining conflicts could not be resolved. 


Diplomats savored the chance to con- 
struct a new international order, piece by 
piece, that would take crises in stride. 
There are risks, to be sure, in euphoria, 
but there is real cause for hope in the re- 
sults of these meetings. Underscoring the 
growing cordiality between the once hos- 
tile superpowers, President Bush offered 
the Soviet Foreign Minister a personal 
tour of his house to show off his Christmas 
decorations. —Reported by James Carney/ 
Moscow, William McWhirter/Chicago and 
Christopher Ogden/Washington 
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Washington's Mother Christma, 


A ccording to year-end public-opinion polls, Barbara Bush is the world’ 
admired woman by a landslide, and still gaining. Author Carl] Sferr: S mog | 
thony, chronicler of First Ladies, proclaims her two years on the jb | 
unique." She has avoided plunging into the President's business and general U 
kind of hostility stirred up by Eleanor Roosevelt. Yet she heard the huma tte 
and carried the banner for compassion when the Administration’s number s Cries i 
ers studied the bleak budget ledgers and looked the other way. Tunc. Ш 
“Му best two years,” confirms Barbara. “But then I always think what 
is best. I haven't had too many bad ones, you know." In fact, the First Lady has had Д 
trying times: she has ridden the political roller coaster with her husband see E үз 
vorce and financial trouble touch her children, been slowed by illness, Yet. " ^y 
smothers it all with what one close friend describes as her “big optimism." Saad 
US. political pollsters regularly put Barbara Bush's public-approval ratin i 
the 80s, some 30 points above her 
husband’s. There have been no jeal. Ше A 
ousies or catcalls such as those en. ts, 
dured by fashionables Jackie Kenne. (: 
dy and Nancy Reagan. Barbara has f 
been visible but never dominating (5 
as Rosalynn Carter sometimes ap- ! 
peared to be. The old pols have al- 2" 
ways contended that a First Lady j 
could harm but not help a President, 
Some Republican Party experts, f 
though, believe that if Barbara were f” 
not on board, the President's stand- f^ 
ing would be lower than it is, his РШ th 
leadership less effective. [rates 
The First Lady is at her best in (амм 
this season—a kind of Mother deen kı 
Christmas determined to hold high [10W ki 


her doctrine of faith, family and (SUl, th 
targed |; 


across the U.S. and the world. “With 41 t 
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She benefits from her “big optimism" 


ing." She even voices a peace wish for Saddam Hussein. 
Directly or indirectly, Mrs. Bush will preside over the hospitality for the 
visitors who are expected to pass through the White House this month. 450 i 
halls are well decked to receive them, with 47 Christmas trees, 54,000 lights skies rath 
wreaths. Pastry impresario Hans Raffert will produce 120,000 cakes and EN. i 
gardener Irv Williams has festooned the North Portico with a half-kilomete! ur il; 
copodium garland and gathered more than 300 poinsettias for inside- Konia бу 
groups of bell ringers, carolers and other musicians are heading for Washing? 3 0 
Barbara’s attempt to keep the spirit of peace and good cheer alive ata sited 
trouble is part of a long tradition. White House Christmases have often been "iv 
sweet affairs. None was bleaker than the 1963 holiday, observed under the stock | 
of John Е. Kennedy’s assassination. Back їп 1929, just a few weeks after ee fire qa 
market crash, Herbert Hoover’s family was having Christmas Eve dinner “ооу 
broke out in the west wing of the White House. As fire trucks clanged, ІЗ als: 
gathered her grandchildren and read them Christmas stories to calm the ^v; 
In 1941, during some of the darkest days of World War II, British Prin gemas: 
ter Winston Churchill visited Franklin Roosevelt in the White House at € voted the 
He helped the President light the White House tree and in a short speech р pildre? 
curious intermingling of doubt and joy enveloping the world: "Let ps, pt the! 
have their night of fun and laughter. Let the gifts of Father Christmas de Е 
play. Let us grownups share to the full their unstinted pleasures befor 
again to the stern task and the formidable years that lie before us. д 
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Lad] fairy “No problem.” 
dent, (MS past record in court, Gotti had 


reason for his bravado. He has beaten 
were (land state prosecutors in three trials 
ani. F 1986, earning the tag “Teflon Don.” 
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Dapper defendant, still smiling, accompanied 
by FB! agents. At right: the body of ex-Mob 
boss Paul Castellano after the 1985 rubout. 


evasion charges point to a startling degree 
of carelessness on Gotti's part. The former 
head of the FBI's organized-crime office in 
New York, Jules Bonavolonta, had made it 
no secret that he considered Gotti "the 
No. 1 target of law enforcement." So how 
could the don, who officially claims to be a 
salesman of plumbing supplies, have ne- 
glected to file tax returns for the past five 
years, as the government claims? 


he latest indictment is similar to the 

one on which Gotti won an acquittal in 
1987. He is accused of heading the Gam- 
bino crime family and, as its leader, of vio- 
lating the federal Racketeer Influenced 
and Corrupt Organizations Law. But the 
11 counts in the new indictment are more 
serious. He is accused of taking part in four 
Mob killings and conspiring to arrange a 
fifth. His organization, according to the 
charges, took part in illegal gambling, ex- 
tortion, loan sharking, obstruction of jus- 
tice and robbery. Three of Gotti's top 
aides, including Thomas Gambino, son of 
the late Carlo, the Gambino family's origi- 
nal “boss of bosses," were also indicted. 

Of the four, Gotti alone is charged with 
masterminding the most sensational rub- 
out in recent Mob history: the slaying of 
Paul Castellano, then head of the Gam- 
bino family, by three gunmen as Castellano 
left a Manhattan restaurant on Dec. 16, 
1985. Gotti has long been suspected of hav- 
ing arranged the hit so he could take over 
the family. Police contend that Castellano 
did not trust Gotti and was grooming 
Thomas Bilotti, his bodyguard, as the next 
head of the family. (Bilotti too was killed in 


the ambush.) While Gotti is not accuser of 
i i i i they 
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shooting scene. The prosecutors are also 
expected to produce an informer, convict- 
ed Philadelphia, Pa., mobster Philip Leon- 
etti, to testify that Gotti had bragged about 
setting up Castellano's execution. 

As Gotti prepared to spend the week- 
end in jail while awaiting a bail hearing, 
Bruce Cutler, his longtime lawyer, com- 
plained that his client was the victim of a 
government “vendetta.” With police lock- 
ing Gotti up “every 10 to 12 months,” pro- 
tested Cutler, he was serving a life term 
“on the installment plan” even though he 
had not been convicted. The vendetta com- 
plaint was an exaggeration. But Assistant 
U.S. Attorney John Gleeson, who will 
prosecute the case, has been working full- 
time for five years to get Gotti. 

Actually, Gotti lost frequent clashes 
with local prosecutors before he rose to 
Mob stardom. Between 1963 and 1975 he 
served time for car theft, petty larceny, hi- 
jacking and attempted manslaughter. His 
untouchable reputation began in 1986, 
when a man who had earlier accused Gotti 
of assaulting and robbing him decided at 
the trial—quite prudently—that he could 
no longer identify his assailant. 

Cutler asked the court last week if he 
could give Gotti a change of clothes for his 
next court appearance. Apparently consid- 
ering the matter too trivial, the judge made 
no ruling. But a spare $1,500 suit was seen 
in the don’s cell. For Gotti, having to show 
up in a wrinkled suit might truly be crue 
and unusual punishment. —Reported 
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arely had a consensus congealed so 

fast among politicians and pundits. In 
late November it became an insiders’ arti- 
cle of faith that George Bush and his party 
would create a powerful 1992 campaign is- 
sue from the resentment of white voters to- 
ward programs that seem to benefit minor- 
ities unfairly. The main dealer of that racial 
card was William Bennett, an articulate 
critic of affirmative-action schemes and 
Bush’s choice to be the new Republican 
Party chairman. But after a stiff internal 
debate, the Administration put that strate- 
gy on hold. Then Bennett astonished 
Washington last week with word that he 
would not become с.о.р. chief after all, os- 
tensibly because of competing professional 
commitments. Compounding the confu- 
sion, the White House professed surprise 
when a mid-level Education Department 
official ruled that most college scholar- 
ships could no longer be reserved for mi- 
nority students. 

What accounted for this latest display of 
Oval Office policy juggling? One ingredient 
is the ongoing conflict between the “kinder, 
gentler” President Bush, outwardly sympa- 
thetic to society’s disadvantaged, and the 
ruthless Candidate Bush, willing to exploit 
atavistic emotions to gain votes. Another 
factor is the slippery nature of racial poli- 
tics, so easy to unleash but so difficult to 
control. For example, the Education De- 
partment's ruling on minority scholarships, 
which caused consternation in both the 
White House and the college community, 
apparently sprouted from a subordinate’s 
overzealous attempt to follow the instincts 
of Candidate Bush. That misjudgment was 
understandable, given the atmosphere en- 
couraged by Bennett and other conserva- 
tives in the President’s entourage. 

The Bush Administration’s latest at- 
tempt to flog the race issue began with the 
debate over the Civil Rights Act of 1990. 
Passed last October by congressional Dem- 
ocrats, with the help of some Republicans, 
the measure was designed to make it easier 
for women and minorities to combat job 
discrimination. The bill’s supporters insist- 
edits main effect would be to offset damage 
done to earlier practices by a series of Su- 
preme Court decisions. Bush said he sup- 
ported that goal but argued that the bill’s 
specific provisions would pressure employ- 
ers to adopt quotas as a means of avoiding 
litigation. His position gained traction even 
though the bill explicitly said nothing in it 
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“shall be construed to require or encourage. 


quotas.” When compromise efforts failed, 
Bush on Oct. 22 vetoed the bill, calling it a 
“destructive force.” 

The controversy seeped into the mid- 
term election campaign. In North Caroli- 
na, Republican Senator Jesse Helms bla- 
tantly played on the insecurity of white 
voters fearful of unemployment in reces- 
sionary times. He won re-election against a 
strong challenge from black candidate 
Harvey Gantt. 

Enter Bill Bennett, academician, Edu- 
cation Secretary in the Reagan Adminis- 
tration, ex-head of Bush’s antidrug pro- 
gram. Like Bush, Bennett had stumped for 
Helms. In his first statements as the desig- 
nated G.o.p. chairman, Bennett defended 
Helms’ campaign strategy as “perfectly le- 
gitimate.” He also criticized affirmative- 
action programs generally. After all, he 
had co-authored a 1979 book called Count- 
ing by Race, which argued, “Quite simply, 
numerical equality is an unworthy means 
for a people dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal.” 

Bennett then signaled his eagerness to 
engage the Democrats on the issue if they 
pressed anew for the civil rights bill. They 
will; Senator Edward Kennedy and the 
other leading sponsors plan to reintroduce 
the measure early in 1991. Bennett was ac- 
curately assumed to be speaking for the 
White House. Thus the near universal be- 
lief that the Bush forces were sculpting a 
new version of Willie Horton, the black 
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B ush's more moderate advisers, alread 
queasy about Bennett’s approach, af 
gued inside the White House that the Pres 

ident’s image would suffer. “This is а pow: 

der keg,” said an official privately}. 2 

“Somebody is going to read racism intoey er ofthe 
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ery word you say on this subject. You don’ for th 
want to do this." While the racial card Phin 
peals to some blue-collar and rural whites. d 
it obviously offends many blacks. It а eet 
conflicts with the two-year effort by Bust” 1 
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and the departing G.O.P. chairman, ар Ке 
Atwater, to woo black voters. Further, thy’ NA 
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pearance of impropriety. 7 

RN у. Though the part 
chairmanship Pays $125,000 a year, Bee 
nett said, “I didn’t take a vow of poverty.” 


S till, Bennett was already experiencing 
friction with his nominal ally, chief of 
staff John Sununu, over fiscal policy. And 
the flap over affirmative action indicated 
that Bennett and the White House might 
have difficulty collaborating on touchy 
subjects. In the short run, Bennett's exit, 
together with the White House's new wari- 
ness, will probably cool the racial issue, at 
least at the national level. | 
_ Whether the temperature stays low un- 
til the next election is uncertain. One way 
to help diminish racial anxiety is to show 
that the government is doing something for 
workers regardless of ethnic balance. Gep- 
hardt and Georgia Senator Sam Nunn 
have introduced low-budget legislation 


that would set up a national apprenticeship 
program. The scheme would serve second- 
ary school students and recent graduates 
who are not applying for college. But the 
civil rights bill will not disappear either asa 
legislative or political issue. When it is de- 
bated again, its conservative opponents 
will doubtless depict it in stark terms: hard 
quotas, black vs. white. This time out, the 
measure’s supporters will have to make a 
better case for their position—that the bill 
affects women as well as racial groups and 
that its goal is to create opportunities, not 
to achieve fixed numerical outcomes. 

But even if the debate starts off rational- 
ly at the top, some of the G.o.P.’s ideologues 
may push Bush to politicize it in racial terms. 
Given the candidate’s history of making 
elasticity an art form, he may bend in their 
direction again. —Reported by Michael 
Duffy/Washington and Joseph J. Kane/Atlanta 


Wrong Message, Wrong Time 


nthony Catanese, presi- 
dent of Florida Atlantic 
ity, called the decision 
moy." Ernest Boyer, presi- 
knof the Carnegie Founda- 
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The policy decision arose 
almost by accident, after re- 
ports that organizers of Arizo- 
na's Fiesta Bowl planned to 
contribute $100,000 to each of 
the two colleges fielding 
teams for the football game. 
The money would be desig- 
nated for minority scholar- 
ships. Bowl officials hoped the 
offer would neutralize criti- 
cism of Arizona's refusal to 
make Martin Luther King Jr.'s 
birthday a state holiday, which 
had led to a call for colleges to 
boycott the game. But in a 
Dec. 4 letter, Michael Wil- 
liams, Assistant Secretary of 
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tins ое small, since need-based aid and minority scholar- 
А] » lished by private organizations like the United Ne- 
coe Fund remain legal. Colleges may also continue to 
to account in awarding money so long as itis not the 
“tor involved —апа financial need rather than race is of- 
| шет consideration in scholarship aid anyway. 
educate ess, the symbolism of the decision was potent, 
ШИЙ ors reacted accordingly. “This is an example of 
SEN In the abstract looks like good principle but 
the me horrible policy,” says Robert Zemsky, director 
py ute for Research on Higher Education at the Uni- 
p v, IDylvania. “It is the wrong message at the E 
N White House was distancing itself from the 
De Ing out that it came from the bowels of the Educa- 
ent. At week's end President Bush called fora 


ji Pártment's rationale for the ban is Title VI of the 
3 ights Act, which forbids racial or ethnic discrimi- 
wh: IBanizations receiving federal funds. “You cant 
тошу scholarship,” says Chester Finn Jr., a Rea- 
Siepe aton official. “Why should there be scholarships 


Between classes in California: black gains are still fragile 


not there yet.” 
Jerome Cramer/Was: 


would be understand 


ship for minority stu 


Education for Civil Rights, 
advised Fiesta organizers that 


such “race exclusive” scholarships were probably illegal. 

Once the news spread, colleges took a range of precau- 
tions. Dartmouth abruptly put on hold its planned announce- 
ment of a $20,000-a-year Thurgood Marshall Dissertation 
Fellowship. Johns Ho j 5 
Other institutions were more defiant. The American Council 
on Education, a lobbying and research organization, told its 
1.800 member colleges and universities to ignore the opinion. 
Declared Florida Atlantic's Catanese: “We are not going to 
adhere to this directive because we think it is wrong." 

The fact is that much of the controversy stems from the 
fragility of black gains in higher education. According to the 

recent statistics, : i 

1988 was 8.7% of the national total. That marked a mild gain 
over the previous two years, but is still low considering that 
blacks represent about 12.4% of the US. population. if we 
were color-blind as a nation, then ending these scholarships 
able,” says Gina Smith, 19, [е first rece 
i a joi e Collese-University of Michigan scholar- 
p Rd dents interested in medicine. “But we're 


pkins sought advice from its lawyers. 
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Prolonged exposure to high-voltage power lines like these has been associated with increased risk of several types of human cancer 


Mystery —and Maybe Danger — іп the Ai 


By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 


C an electricity cause cancer? In a soci- 
ety that literally runs on electric 
power, the very idea seems prepos- 
terous. But for more than a decade, a grow- 
ing band of scientists and journalists has 
pointed to studies that seem to link expo- 
sure to electromagnetic fields with in- 
creased risk of leukemia and other malig- 
nancies. The implications are unsettling, to 
say the least, since everyone comes into con- 
tact with such fields, which are generated by 
everything electrical, from power lines and 
antennas to personal computers and micro- 
wave ovens. Because evidence on the sub- 
ject is inconclusive and often contradictory, 
it has been hard to decide whether concern 
about the health effects of electricity is le- 
gitimate—or the worst kind of paranoia. 

Now the alarmists have gained some 
qualified support from the U.S. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. In the execu- 
tive summary of a new scientific review, re- 
leased in draft form late last week, the EPA 
has put forward what amounts to the most 
serious government warning to date. The 


agency tentatively concludes that scieagifc),} 
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A government review heightens concern about hazards of the electronic age 


evidence "suggests a causal link" between 
extremely low-frequency electromagnetic 
fields—those having very long wave- 
lengths—and leukemia, lymphoma and 
brain cancer. While the report falls short of 
classifying ELF fields as probable carcino- 
gens, it does identify the common 60-hertz 
magnetic field as “a possible, but not prov- 
en, cause of cancer in humans.” 

The report is no reason to panic—or 
even to lose sleep. If there is a cancer risk, 
it is a small one. The evidence is still so 
controversial that the draft stirred a great 
deal of debate within the Bush Administra- 
tion, and the EPA released it over strong 
objections from the Pentagon and the 
White House. But now no one can deny 
that the issue must be taken seriously and 
that much more research is needed. 

At the heart of the debate is a simple 
and well-understood physical phenome- 
non: when an electric current passes 
through a wire, it generates an electromag- 
netic field that exerts forces on surround- 
ing objects. For many years, scientists dis- 
missed any suggestion that such forces 
might be harmful, primarily because they 
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netic field generated by a video termina), 
measures only a few milligauss, OF ui ү 
one-hundredth the strength of the ш 
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Д In a blistering 33-page critique of 
|| the EPA report, Air Force scientists 
luge its authors with having “biased the 
е document" toward proving a link. 
rreviewers are convinced that there is 
iuggestion that [electromagnetic fields] 
ent in the environment induce or pro- 
mecancer,” the Air Force concludes. “It 
‘slonishing that the EPA would lend its 
matur on this report.” The Penta- 
isconcern is understandable. There is 
zdy a unit of the modern military that 
snot depend on the heavy use of some 
E of electronic equipment, from huge 
—_—in-based radar towers to the defense 
ms built into every warship and plane. 
та] Administration officials are also 
inal about the EPA's conclusions. Last 
“draft language classifying ELF fields as 
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jelds sr] ler version of the EPA report after it 
righ as 10 viewed by the White House. At the 
spond, the EPA denied that it was pressured 
‘Opping the offending words. 
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Is there danger in the glowing screens? 


linked to electromagnetism in the home or 
workplace, liability suits could clog the 
courts. Property values near power lines 
and electric substations are plummeting. If 
the utilities have to bury or reroute those 
systems, the cost of doing business could 
take a sharp jump. 

How serious is the risk from electro- 
magnetic fields? Compared with some of 
the other dangers people take forgranted— 
driving a car on New Year's Eve, for exam- 
ple—the odds of being afflicted with some 
of the cancers associated with electromag- 
netism are rather small. Brain cancer is a 
rare disease. Only 3.1 cases per 100,000 
Americans were reported in 1986. In the 
most worrisome studies, the risk of develop- 
ing such a cancer appears to double or triple 


Probably no individual has collected more information about extremely low-frequency 
fields—or done more to sound the alarm about the dangers they may pose—than Louis 
Slesin, editor of a newsletter called Microwave News. Here is his ranking of the worst | 


hazards—and some advice: 
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get a quilt instead. 


6. Other appliances. Shavers, 
À generate powerful fields, and peop 
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1. High-tension electric transmission lines. Strung along high towers, these lines 
carry large amounts of electricity over long distances. Homes, schools and playgrounds 
should not be built anywhere near them. 


2. Electric distribution lines. The kind that carry current down local streets, they 
generate fields less powerful than those from transmission lines. But distribution wires 
are much closer to most homes. Utilities can sometimes bury or relocate the lines. 


3. Electric blankets. They lie right on top of the body for hours at a time. It's a good 
idea to warm the bed and then unplug the blanket before going to sleep—or, better still, 
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because of ELF fields. By contrast, theriskof 
lung cancer for a chain smoker is 20 times as 
great as it is for the public at large. 

But there is a difference between a 
smoker who ignores the Surgeon General's 
warning and someone who develops can- 
cer passively just by being born into the 
electronic age. People live near power 
lines and work with their noses in comput- 
er display screens because those things are 
part and parcel of the times. Everyone de- 
Serves at the very least a rough sense of 
what danger such exposure brings. 

More study is essential. The bulk of the 
research being conducted on the health ef- 
fects of electromagnetic radiation—at a 
cost of some $10 million a year—is paid for | 
by the U.S. Department of Energy and the 
Electric Power Research Institute, neither 
of which is a disinterested party. The EPA 
used to conduct its own studies, but fund- 
ing for its research was cut off by the Rea- 
gan Administration. Perhaps the best can- 
didate for new funding would be the 
National Institutes for Health. The re- 
search should examine not only the effects 
of ELF fields but also those of less-studied 
radiation having shorter wavelengths, such 
as radio and TV waves. 

Meanwhile, ordinary citizens can exer- 
cise what is called prudent avoidance—do- | 
ing relatively easy things to minimize a pos- | 
sible risk. This is not the time to sell, tear | 
apart or rebuild a home. But it might make 
sense to shift a child’s bed away from the 
electric line that brings power to the house. 
Or to move the telephone answering ma- 
chine away from the head of the bed. It 
isn’t hard to take a step back from the TV 
or computer screen, and it could make a 
big difference in the long run. —Reported by 
Dick Thompson/Washington 


4. Video-display terminals. People spend whole workdays close to computer о 
screens. They should stay 75 cm (30 in.) from the front and 90 cm (3 ft.) from the sides 
and back. The same rules apply for TVs. 


5. Bedside appliances. Electric clocks and fans usually run continuously. They should 
be kept at least 75 cm (30 in.) from the head. 


hair dryers, can openers and microwave ovens all 
le should be careful to use them for only short periods 
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Steak is still a popular American indulgence, but should it be eaten at all? 


Health 


үү ith each new dietary study, eating 
seems to become less of a joy and 
more of a risk. The latest word follows 
that depressing pattern: researchers an- 
nounced that the chances of developing co- 
lon cancer appear to rise almost in direct 
proportion to the amount of red meat and 
animal fat that people consume. That left 
fearful Americans grappling with the ques- 
tion: Is it wise to eat any red meat at all? 
Reporting in the New England Journal 
of Medicine, Harvard University scientists 
found that women who had beef, lamb or 
pork as a daily main dish were 22 times 
more likely to develop colon cancer as 
those who ate the meats less than once a 
month. One surprise: eating dairy prod- 
ucts, which also tend to be high in animal 
fats, did not appear to increase the disease 
risk. The conclusions are drawn from a six- 
year study of 88,751 women nurses that 
was begun in 1980. The researchers believe 
that their findings apply to men as well, 
though confirmation awaits the results of a 
parallel study. 

Diets high in fat and low in fiber from 
fruits and vegetables have long been impli- 
cated in colon cancer. One clue: the ail- 
ment becomes more common among peo- 
ple as they emigrate from countries like 
Japan, where meat consumption is low, to 
the U.S., where meat is a staple. Scientists 
speculate that bile acids produced by the 
liver to help digest fats can damage the in- 


testine. Another theory is that red meat 


may contain cancer-triggering chemicals. ; 
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Red Alert on Red Meat 


The link between high-fat diets and colon cancer gets stronger 


U.S. federal dietary guidelines recom- 
mend less red meat and more main courses 
lower in fat, such as chicken and fish. The 
merits of such a plan were borne out in the 
Harvard study: nurses who consumed skin- 
less chicken two or more times a week had 
half the risk of those who ate it less than 
once a month. “The less red meat the bet- 
ter,” says Dr. Walter Willett, professor of 
epidemiology and nutrition at the Harvard 
School of Public Health, who directed the 
study. “At most it should be eaten only oc- 
casionally. And it may be maximally effec- 
tive not to eat red meat at all.” 

To many, Willett’s words sound like a 
call to vegetarianism. Nutritionist David 
Hurt of the U.S. National Livestock and 
Meat Board argues that the study does not 
demonstrate cause and effect, and that cat- 
tle and pigs are increasingly being bred to 
produce less fatty meat. “Beef is 27% 
leaner than it was in 1986, and pork 31%,” 
he observes. 

More disinterested experts also object 
to proscribing meat. “Meat is the single 
richest source of iron and zinc and contrib- 
utes significant amounts of vitamins," says 
Mary Abbott Hess, a registered dietitian 
and president of the American Dietetic 
Association. Dr. Peter Greenwald, direc- 
tor of cancer prevention and control at the 
National Cancer Institute, agrees: “It’s a 
good and important study, but it's going 
beyond the data to recommend becoming 
a vegetarian." The word for now remains 


cut back, not cut out. —By Anastasia Toufexis 
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DIED. Prince Johannes von Th 
64, one of Europe's richest m 
cations following his second heart.tr 
plant operation; in Munich. The PUES 
herited a 500-year-old fortune founded d 
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first postal system in Germany. Thum ki 
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DIED. Friedrich Dürrenmatt, 69, playwright 
and novelist (The Justice), who took a pes 
simistic view of mankind; of a heart attack; 
in Neuchatel, Switzerland. Dürrenmatt 
plays and stories were popular worldwide, 
and his works were translated into some 50} 
languages. His best-known play was The 
Visit (1955), which told the story of a tow 
that, when offered a fortune to kill one o 
its residents, slowly yields to temptation. 


DIED. Martin Ritt, 76, director known fo 
such socially conscientious films as Sound: 
er (1972) and Norma Rae (1979); in Sant 
Monica, Calif. Ritt’s best work n : 
The Long Hot Summer (1958) and Hi р inn 
(1963). рете 
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mond, 1929) to the benign matriarch iN Fug A 
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F countries, the method not only is 
и Ive but also provides five years of 
against pregnancy with a single 
9% American women will re- 
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ade Mie 4 this new alternative, though, is not 
by len Orplant’s long-term safety has 
Y Studied, and it does have a few 


e 
tee Critics fear that the five- 
f 


xul be used by policymakers as 
I8 contraception on women 
ii ior motherhood. 
{к in ne sentially an old contra- 
; анон Package. Developed by 
i d ouncil, an international 
: ox arch group, and Wyeth- 
“te Ў а division of Ameri- 
NM tetho ucts Corp. of Philadelphia, 
| d prevents pregnancy by us- 


ing the hormone progestin, which with es- 
trogen is the active ingredient in most 
birth-control pills. Norplant consists of six 
progestin-filled silicone tubes, each about 
the size of a matchstick. In a simple 15- 
minute procedure, a doctor inserts the 
tubes just beneath the skin in a woman's 
upper arm. Once in place, the tiny cylin- 
ders start releasing progestin into the 
bloodstream. The flow continues until the 
hormone is depleted—usually in about five 


In the procedure, six 
matchstick-size. | 
flexible tubes are — | — . | 
inserted under the... | 
| skin in a fan- 
| shaped pattern. _ | 
/ The tubes contain a à 2 
' synthetic hormone ^ — | i 
called progestin, which \ ` \ 
is released ata slow, in 
even rate. The drug | 
prevents pregnancy througha | | 
| combination of mechanisms. It | 
| inhibits ovulation, so that eggs. / 
are not released regularly, 
and it thickens cervical -.' 
mucus, preventing sperm ^ 
from reaching the eggs / 
that are produced — / 
pueri 
years. If a woman wishes to become preg- 
nant earlier, she can have the tubes re- 
moved, and fertility will be restored in less 
than 48 hours. In clinical trials Norplant 
was remarkably effective. During the first 
two years the implant had one-tenth to 
one-twentieth the failure rate of oral con- 
traceptives, which fail 3% of the time. Sur- 
veys of women who have used Norplant—a 
total of 350,000 worldwide—show that 
80% are willing to stick with the contracep- 
tive for at least one year. 

The method does have drawbacks. Pro- 
gestin causes irregular menstrual bleeding 
in 75% of women who use it. Women may 
get their periods at odd intervals, such as 3 
or 7 weeks apart, and some could miss one 
altogether. The periods themselves can 
also be longer, an average of 8 days of 
bleeding or spotting as opposed to the nor- 
mal 5 days. These effects diminish after the 
first two years, according to the manufac- 
turers. In addition, the cost, although less 
than that of oral contraceptives, will be 
considerable. Wyeth-Ayerst officials will 
not reveal the price until marketing begins 
in February, but some experts have esti- 
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Medicine...  — 


pill That Gets Under the Skin 


nt could spur birth control—and stir controversy 


mated that the implant and the medical 
procedure together will run to about $500, 
as opposed to an average of $900 for five 
years of the Pill. 

Norplant's biggest advantage over oth- 
ет contraceptives is that it requires only 
one birth-control decision every five years. 
The method will be useful to young women 
who want to delay their first pregnancy and 
to older women who want a reversible al- 
ternative to sterilization, which is now the 
most common method of contraception in 
the U.S. 

But the same advantages that recom- 
mend Norplant to many women also raise 
the specter of abuse. Some health experts 
fear that legislators and judges will try to 
use the method as a way of restricting the 
reproductive freedom of teenagers, drug 
users, convicted child abusers or even the 
mentally ill. Economist Isabel Sawhill at 
the Urban Institute, a Washington-based 
research organization, recently published a 
paper in which she suggested that all teen- 
agers be encouraged to use Norplant at pu- 
berty. “The decision to have a child would 
become a conscious choice—decoupled 
from the dictates of biology, hormones and 
peer pressure,” she wrote. 

Sawhill is not recommending the use of 
force, but some experts believe that coer- 
cion is an inevitable next step. Arthur Cap- 


lan, director of the Center for Biomedical | 


Ethics at the University of Minnesota, 


five years in which judges have tried 
to require women to take oral contra- 
ceptives or to force men to take drugs 


are judges out there who will try to 

use Norplant,” says Caplan. Others 
worry that some developing countries will 
force the contraceptive on women without 
their full consent in a misguided attempt to 
keep population growth down. 

The controversy over Norplant high- 
lights a general dissatisfaction with the 
state of contraception research in the U.S. 
Numerous other methods are being stud- 
ied around the world, including a hor- 
mone-releasing IUD, a hormonal badge 
that is taped to the arm and releases a con- 
traceptive through the skin, a female con- 
dom and a hormone-emitting vaginal ring, 
which a woman can insert and remove at 
will. The French abortion pill, RU-4$6, is 
being actively considered for approval in 
several other European countries but has 
not been approved in the U.S. Thanks in 
part to political skittishness about funding 
contraception in the U.S., American wom- 
en still have a paltry array of birth-control 
choices. Many experts see this contracep- 
tive gap as the chief reason why 3.5 million 
unwanted pregnancies still occur each year 
in the U.S. Policymakers are a long way 
from stopping that national tragedy, but 
the approval of Norplant may beastart. m 
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points to a handful of cases in the past | 
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By EUGENE LINDEN 


T his could be the winter of discontent 
for environmentalists. As the threat 
of war rumbles in the Middle East 
and the U.S. economy tumbles into reces- 
sion, preserving the planet's air, land and 
water is in danger of losing its place among 
the most pressing issues of the day. It's not 
that last April’s Earth Day has been forgot- 
ten already: more and more people are re- 
cycling household waste, toting reusable 
| shopping bags to stores and planting trees 
in their backyards. And after more than a 
decade of debate, the U.S. finally over- 
hauled its Clean Air Act last month. But 
these encouraging steps hardly begin to 
attack the most ominous threats to the en- 
vironment, such as deforestation and 
global warming. For the most part, the 
populist fervor for preservation has not 
generated effective government action at 
a national or international level. Both the 
people and their leaders seem totally be- 
wildered about how to tackle global prob- 
| lems. Too often they mistakenly see a con- 
flict between a healthy environment and 
healthy economies. As a result, the ecolo- 
gy movement has entered a twilight zone 
in which everybody claims to be an envi- 
ronmentalist, but few people know what 
to do about it. 

That uncertainty showed up clearly ina 
poll of U.S. households taken for TIME late 
last month by Yankelovich Clancy Shul- 
man. Fully 9446 of those surveyed consid- 
ered protecting the environment a very im- 
portant issue, and 63% supported stronger 
laws and regulations to get the job done. 
But when it comes to financing preserva- 
tion, Americans are sharply divided. Of the 
people polled, 48% were willing to “go full 
speed ahead” in “spending money to clean 

up the environment,” but 47% said that, 
given other national problems, it would be 
better to “go slow.” Despite their desire 
for a cleaner environment, 64% admitted 
that they personally “should be doing 
more” to achieve that goal. Perhaps the 
most revealing finding in the survey was 
that 80% agreed with the statement 
“There are so many contradictory things 
said about the environment that it is some- 
times confusing to know what to do.” 
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ll THE BACK BURNER? 


War and recession may be grabbing the headlines, but the relentless trashing of the | 
world’s air, land and seas continues apace 


Would you be willing to pay 
$200 more in taxes to 
clean up the environment? 


Would you be willing to pay 
an extra $500? 


from a telephone poll of 1,000 adul Amen 


Shulman Sampling eor rs plas or mintis ol sures” omilted. 


Amid the confusion, the U.S. environ- 
mental movement is stumbling badly. In 
November American voters turned down a 
passel of overly ambitious environmental 
initiatives at the state level, throwing the 
responsibility for policy back to elected of- 
ficials, with whom it belongs. There is little 
hope, however, that either Congress or the 
White House will offer an environmental 
agenda in the near future. Exhausted by 
debate over the Clean Air Act and distract- 
ed by the twin threats of recession and war, 
Congress has no major environmental ini- 


tiatives pending. The Bush Administra- 
tion, all but abandoning the President’s 
promise to be an “environmentalist” in the 
Oval Office, has not followed up on its de- 
cision to elevate the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency to Cabinet-level status, nor 


Americans are willing to reach into their 
pocketbooks—but not too deeply 


YES NO 


70% 25% 


44% 51% 


kon for CNN/TIME on Nov. 27-28 by Yankelovich Clancy 
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ie Washington-based Worldwatch 

4% «The agenda is fairly confused. A 
pu^ ¢ environmental groups have 
E" i dependently, with their own 
|1 sg their own budgets and their 
pers hips БУ L : 

үй pjectives. Thomas ovejoy of the 
Jt ian Institution is worried that the 
T um of environmental lobbying is be- 
p be counterproductive. Says he: “I 
4 real frustration among the more 
amed and active members of Congress 
| Fi enough being enough. Ifyou wear out 
[pest friends, you've got a problem." 
f unfortunately, ecological ills do not go 
ip remission simply because environ- 
{lists cannot get their act together or 
е congressional attention is focused 
here. As time passes without mean- 

| action, options disappear, and the 
o present and future generations 
«ine to rise. The urgency of the prob- 
iaistoo easily forgotten. “To some peo- 
sie whole concept [of en- 
qımentalism] is a luxury,” 
s Madeline Albright, pro- 
sor of international rela- 
mat Georgetown Univer- 
In the future, as the 
momy tightens up, it is 
aeivable that people will 
Ma we can’t afford envi- 
mental improvements.” 
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HF costly than preserving 
Consider the case of East- 
Europe. For decades, the 
[amunist-bloc countries 
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ating in from the 
Neng tures on envi- 
em E Protection in 
EN oL Ope have in- 
005951 $46 billion in 
e. billion this year, 
Pected to rise 75% 


more by the year 2000. Additional funds 
and technology will undoubtedly go to 
help neighbors to the east modernize 
their industries and fight pollution. Both 
Sweden and the Netherlands, for exam- 
ple, have offered to help Poland cleanse 
its air. Klaus Matthiesen, environment 
minister of the German state North 
Rhine-Westphalia, notes that spending 
on environmental preservation *must be 


regarded as an important motor of eco- 
nomic change.” 


inancial pressures have led many de- 

veloping nations to continue short- 

sighted policies that squander natu- 
ral resources. In Brazil the appointment by 
President Fernando Collor de Mello of 
outspoken conservationist José Lutzen- 
berger as Secretary of the Environment 
raised hopes that the burning of the Ama- 
zon rain forest would be halted. But envi- 
ronmentalists are still waiting for Collor to 
prove that his commitment to saving the 
Amazon is more than public relations. 
“Lutzenberger has not presented one sig- 
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nificant change in internal policy," says Fa- 
bio Feldmann, the only Brazilian congress- 
man elected on a green platform. 

. Throughout the world, environmental- 
ists look to America to provide leadership, 
but instead the nation sits on its hands like 
a perplexed giant. Both individually and at 
the policy level, Americans seem to be all 
for environmental protection, so long as it 
does not disrupt business as usual. Though 
the U.S. is the world's biggest contributor 
to the industrial and automobile emissions 
that threaten to wreak havoc with the glob- 
al climate, none of the past three Adminis- 
trations have delivered a national energy 
policy. 

Attempts by several states to fill the 
U.S. policy vacuum floundered this year, 
and the tactics of the environmental lobby 
were at least partly responsible. The con- 
test over California's *Big Green," Propo- 
sition 128, for instance, was marked by 
overstatement on both sides of the issue. 
Prominent environmentalists, including 
EPA Administrator William Reilly, were 
troubled by the sweep of some of Big 


THE U.S. LANDSCAPE: Decisions by Coca-Cola, Pepsi and 
McDonald's to switch to recycled or degradable packaging will 
help reduce litter and ease the burden on landfills. 


MARINE MAMMALS: Japan agreed to stop its South Pacific fishing 
vessels from using deadly drift nets. U.S. tuna canners will no 
longer buy tuna caught by methods that endanger dolphins. 


EASTERN EUROPE: Now that the communist bloc’s dirty laundry 
has been exposed, West European nations are beginning to offer 
financial and technological assistance to begin the cleanup. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROPOSITIONS: U.S. voters said no in 
November to a series of unwieldy ballot initiatives that tried to do 
everything from preserve forests to curb pesticide use. 


RAIN FORESTS: As yet, no international efforts have succeeded in 
dealing with deforestation. New studies show that the rate of 
tropical-forest destruction has accelerated 80% in the past decade. 


CORAL REEFS: Under assault by development, tourism and 
fishing, coral reefs worldwide are also being hurt, some scientists 
believe, by the unusually warm temperatures of recent years. 


SPLIT DECISIONS 

THE ATMOSPHERE: The U.S. Congress toughened the Clean Air 
Act, but whether the legislation will clean up America’s air or 
merely slow the rate of decline is anybody’s guess. Work ona 
treaty to counter the threat of global warming is proceeding ata 
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Green’s provisions, like the pesticide curbs 
that would have banned any chemical 
found to cause cancer in any rat. Given the 
legitimate debate over many of the provi- 
sions in the proposition’s 16,000 words, it 
was entirely possible for a Californian to 
vote against the measure and still feel that 
he or she was an environmentalist. 
Americans have long distrusted indus- 
try assertions, but they expect better from 
environmentalists, who have enjoyed great 
credibility. The debate over Big Green’s 
| pesticide provisions left many voters won- 
dering whether environmental interest 
groups exaggerate for effect. Congressman 
Al Swift of Washington State says the envi- 
ronmental lobby in Congress has grown 
from a David into a Goliath without exer- 
cising the restraint that should come with 
its greatly expanded influence. 
The defeat of the environmental ballot 
initiatives provides an opportunity for in- 
terest groups to rethink their approach to 
environm.ntal issues. Many citizens are 
tired of being asked to become lawmakers 
when they enter voting booths and decide 
on the merits of intricate policy questions 
that are supposed to be the province of 
Congress and state legislatures. Environ- 
mentalists might also reconsider their ten- 
dency to favor more government regula- 
tion as the answer to most ecological 
problems. In Washington State voters re- 
jected a ballot initiative that would have 
put curbs on development, partly because 
they feared it would mean new government 
intrusions into their lives. Regulations that 
lead to the creation of new bureaucracies 
are not attractive to citizens who are fed up 
with the inefficiency of government red 
tape. “People want to be more certain and 


careful about how their money is spentte | 


eus с , ‘things that people might do for the environment. Is each something yoy 
ularly, occasionally, or do not do? 


i ‘cans or bottles to a store or recycling center......... Е: з 17% 
hop for environmentally safe products ................... Du ТӨЗ 2o 31 % 15% 
ave newspapers for recycling ............... "o dcs E OE 50% 14% 36% 
uy produ i ......47% 30% 220 
Buy products made from recycled таїегїаї...................... às A 2% 
Avoid products of companies with poor environmental records......29% 25% 40% 
`. Contribute money to environmental groups............... оро баар 2.1890 30% 51% 
Carpool to work . О К E SOL ea te 2.17% 12% 709% 


clean up the environment,” says Sheldon 
Kamieniecki, an associate professor at the 
University of Southern California. 
Adjustments of the tax codes are usual- 
ly better than regulations as a way to dis- 
courage polluting or wasteful practices and 
to reward efficiency. If a person wants to 
drive a gas guzzler, it makes sense for him 
to pay higher gas and sales taxes. Farmers 
would quickly look for alternatives to 
chemical pesticides if they were taxed ac- 
cording to the cost of cleaning them out of 
the environment. Regulations are most 
useful as a last resort for dealing with prob- 
lems, such as nuclear waste, that are too 
dangerous to be left to the marketplace. 


the blame for the present policy paraly- 

sis, they also deserve credit for some 
noteworthy victories this year. In a remark- 
ably swift turnabout, Japan agreed to phase 
out its large-scale drift-net operations in the 
Pacific. Under pressure, Taiwan and South 
Korea have also agreed to curb the use of 
the giant nets, which indiscriminately trap 
turtles and marine mammals along with 
fish. In the U.S. the Interior Department 
banned offshore drilling in a number of sen- 
sitive areas for 10 years, buying time to un- 
derstand better the interaction of oil and 
delicate marine ecosystems. 

Among the most significant develop- 
ments has been a major shift in attitude by 
several international corporations. Com- 
panies that in the past had an adversative 
relationship with conservation groups have 
begun to take actions that are more than 
public relations, Following the lead of H.J. 
Heinz's StarKist Seafood Co., major 
American tuna canners voluntarily decid- 
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mammals. McDonald's addressed a maj 0g itt 
solid-waste problem by switching frog (0 
polystyrene to paper wrappings for its frenes 
foods. Conoco decided to use doubler bro 
hulled tankers in an effort to reduce.thealt an 
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downturn might divert resourcest 
otherwise be used for such projects û 
storing wetlands and rivers. But 
Hayes, the leading organizer 0 
argues that hard times mig 
tive benefit of causing people 
es to change their throwaway 
and adopt a more conserving ар 4 

The global environment vement 
has been a true populist ШО 
broad-based eruption of conca 
thy for the absence of charism FA 
Ordinary citizens have begun 10 os 
nection between environment 
their own welfare. Now it is t! s 
cal leaders to translate public 
effective global action. EN 
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or humanity will learn the ha? y 
healthy planet is not 2 je ; 
necessity. —With reporting by вот 
Los Angeles, Rhea Schoentha 
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| imberly Carr, 10, of 

Montgomery; VE, 
recycles her garbage 
designing a board 
ıı which the goal is to 
e elephants. Eliza- 
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At Tecumseh Elementary School in Xenia, Ohio с 
room scraps into the compost heap of their “land lab" behind the school 
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Pledging to do their part for the environment, thousands of youngsters 
celebrated Earth Day in New York City’s Central Park last April 
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posable wooden chopsticks and replace 
them with reusable plastic models. Chil- 
dren in one Soviet town were able to per- 
suade the sluggish local government to 
hasten construction of a roundabout that 
would allow traffic to bypass the center of 
town and thus reduce pollution. In Brazil 
the number of nongovernment environ- 
mental groups has swelled from 500 three 
years ago to nearly 4,000; they include 
many children. 

But nowhere is the kiddie movement 
stronger than in the U.S. Youngsters are 
picketing supermarkets, boycotting restau- 
rants and writing Congressmen, sometimes 
on recycled paper they have painstakingly 
mixed, pressed and dried themselves. The 
White House reports that it receives hun- 
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day from citizens too young to make their 
views known in the ballot box. 

. Their efforts can be surprisingly effec- 
tive. Barbara Lewis' sixth-grade class at 
Jackson Elementary School in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, not only pressured the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency into clear- 
ing a 50,000-bbl. hazardous waste dump 
but helped push through a 
reluctant state legislature a 
bill to pay for such clean- 
ups. "Parents believe you 
can't beat city hall, and find 
reasons not to get in- 
volved," says Andrew Alt- 
man, a spokesman for 
Greenpeace. “Kids don't 
have that kind of cynicism. 
They just get things done." 

The younger genera- 
tion's feelings about the en- 
vironment have not escaped 
the notice of corporate 
America. Many companies, 
including fossil fuel-burn- 
ing utilities and the manu- 
facturers of nonbiodegrad- 
able plastics, have begun 
looking for ways to present a 
better face to their future 
clientele. Recycle This, a 
professional theater pro- 
duction touring U.S. high 
schools and featuring rock- 
‘n’-roll and rap songs about 
landfills and solid waste, is 
sponsored by Dow Chemi- 
cal, a major producer of 
polystyrene. 

Activists eager to mobi- 
lize children do not hesitate 
to use show biz, though 
some might call it propagan- 
da. Turner Broadcasting is 
producing a half-hour syndi- 
cated cartoon show in which 
a superhero named Captain 
Planet and a youth corps 
called the Planeteers val- 
iantly fight villainous pollut- 
ers like Dr. Blight. The back cover of one 
issue of P3 (for Earth, the third planet 
from the sun), a glitzy new environmen- 
tal magazine for kids, shows a Teenage 
Mutant Ninja Turtle shouting to readers, 
“Hey, dudes! Earth is a cowabunga plan- 
et! Let’s keep it radical!” 

The kids do not need much convincing. 
Like their parents, who remember the nu- 
clear-blast drills of the 1950s and grew up 
fearing the Bomb, they have heard fright- 
ening stories of leaking waste drums, 
growing ozone holes and vanishing species. 
*[ hope the earth is О.К. when I grow 
up,” says young Kimberly Carr, speaking 
for many in her generation, “because I 
don’t want to have to find another place to 
live.” —Reported by Janice M. Horowitz/ 
New York, with other bureaus 
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Cavazos 
Flunks Out 


Bush fires his man, but will he 
now live up to his promises? 


hen the summons arrived last week, 

U.S. Education Secretary Lauro Ca- 
vazos hurriedly climbed into his govern- 
ment car and sped to the White House, 
| where chief of staff John Sununu was wait- 
ing. Sununu bluntly informed Cavazos tbat 
President Bush wanted him to step down. 
By week's end the former Texas Tech pres- 
ident exited, ending a lackluster 22 years 
as America’s top education official. 

Cavazos’ ouster was long overdue. The 
| genial but ineffectual Reagan holdover— 
one of two Hispanics in George Bush’s 
Cabinet—had long been the most visible 
| symbol of the President's failure to make 
| good on his 1988 campaign pledge to be 
the “education President." Among those 
reportedly on the short list to become Ca- 
vazos’ successor: Lamar Alexander, presi- 
dent of the University of Tennessee, and 
Lynne Cheney, chairman of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. 

The dumping fuels suspicion that Bush 
is worried that voters will punish him in 
| 1992 unless he delivers on his promises. 
“This is a new start to Bush's efforts to be- 
come the education President," says Ches- 
ter Finn Jr., a Reagan-era Assistant Secre- 
tary of Education. "The department is 
waiting for real leadership." 

There was little of that during Cava- 
zos’ reign. Although he stumped for 
"choice"—a favored Bush approach that 
gives parents more say over which public 
school their children attend — Cavazos 
never became a bully pulpiteer like his pre- 
decessor, William Bennett. Cavazos was 
handicapped further by Bush's desultory 
leadership. Since the President announced 
six national education goals last January, 
he, Congress and the nation's Governors 
have done little but squabble over who will 
assess whether the goals are being met. 
(Among the targets: every adult must be a 
skilled, literate worker and citizen; every 
school must be drug free.) 

In his 1991 budget, Bush requested a 
$100 million increase in the education pro- 
grams of the National Science Foundation 
and $230 million to help states improve 
math and science teaching. But such paltry 
amounts will not catapult U.S. students 
from last to first place worldwide in math 
and science by the year 2000, another goal. 
Unless Bush does much more— starting 


with choosing an inspiring Education Sec- 
retary—he deserves no better than an In- 
complete on his report card. и 
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Tolling the end: one of the company’s prized papers announces the dynasty's demise 
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Press 


or more than a century, John Fairfax & 

Sons Ltd. was the brightest name in 
Australian publishing, a firm that through 
four generations of control by the Fairfax 
family had developed and nurtured a repu- 
tation for quality. Last week, after a three- 
year downhill slide, the company, unable 
to service $655 million in debt, declared 
bankruptcy and announced that it was 
seeking court protection. Creditors ap- 
pointed a receiver to manage the firm 
pending liquidation of its properties, which 
include Australia's two best newspapers, 
the Sydney Morning Herald and the Mel- 
bourne Age. 

The fall of the house of Fairfax was the 
climax of a bizarre and wrongheaded intra- 
family struggle—specifically, a son’s quest 
to restore a father’s lost honor. In 1976 Sir 
Warwick Fairfax was ousted as chairman 
by other members of the family. After Sir 
Warwick's death in 1987, his son Warwick, 
then 26, prodded by his mother Lady Mary, 
resolved to recapture control. As the youn- 
ger Fairfax saw it, the company was not 
only poorly run but also vulnerable to hos- 
tile takeovers. With $1.5 billion borrowed 
from Australia’s ANZ Bank and the U.S.’s 
Citibank, he set out to expand his 30% eq- 
uity by buying all other shares. Despite the 
October 1987 stock-market crash, he per- 
severed and won the battle. 

It was a Pyrrhic victory. The market col- 
lapse forced him to put off revenue-raising 
stock offerings and the sale of minor assets. 
Interest rates rose, making it difficult to ser- 
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Requiem for an Empire 
Australia's Fairfax group declares bankruptcy 
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defunct Drexel Burnham Lambert, the US f 
investment bankers, which raised $347 mil- #8 
lion by selling junk bonds. To no avail: what 
had been а well-managed, debt-free andj 
profitable enterprise—young Warwick’ 
sessment notwithstanding —began to slip to 
ward catastrophe. With no journalistic expe 
rience and hardly any business backgrou | 
Warwick, a shy, intensely religious man, ha) 
little to fall back on other than a Наги 
University M.B.A. and а brief stint WA Thi 
Chase Manhattan Bank in the US. It н" ~ 
not enough. Young Warwick, concluded! ju 
Morning Herald last week, was ed M 
“duty to rescue his birthright,” but e ME 
seeking to save what was never m е m * 
Operations at Fairfax are exper 
continue while the creditors исү ci 
the disposition of assets, which Pis oft 
Australian Financial Review anel p e 
joint venture that pub att à : 
edition of TIME. Sever рї R 
Australi ià 
ties. Rupert Murdoch, the ill prob S $ 
American publishing baron, W! verme 
be ruled out as a buyer by the а, the АЁ 
because he already owns 60% 1 
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tralian media. » young F% 
“I have nothing to say, yond Lo 

fax told reporters last veu UU 

Mary: “Му heart is broke ? ve 105 


аре, yp 
thankful my husband 1s nor med i or 
it.” The Melbourne Agé 5) rT 
succinctly in a hea LE A 
YEARS, ALL THAT IS LEFT “goan бе 
NAME. —By Howard б. Chua 
by John Dunn/Melbourne 
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he Day ! Played God 


| ПШ ELMER-DEWITT 


beginning I created the heavens 
[е earth—well, almost. I actually 
D ih a lump of molten rock, gave it 
| (red million years Or so to cool off 
m began to form the clear blue 
js and the landmasses that would 
шу become continents. After a few 
Em years had gone by (it seemed like 
ves to me), I created the first life- 
and triggered the start of their long 
sion. Before I knew it, my world was 
|} with thousands of self-replicating 
lues, millions of one-celled orga- 
1: whole armies of invertebrates, crus- 
sand primitive mollusks. What on 
‘shad I done? 
The name of this computer exercise is 
hEarth— The Living Planet, a new 
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ing а new world is complicated—and risky 


$69.95 disk for Macintosh computers that 
offers something no other program can. It 
not only shows how life may have evolved 
on earth, but it also let me do the one thing 
I’ve always wanted to do: play God. 

And what a feeling it was! By pointing 
and clicking my electronic mouse, I could 
pick up a square of green from one corner 
of the screen, drop it on a barren stretch of 
land and watch it blossom into a prairie. I 
could sprinkle the forest primeval with di- 
nosaurs, insects and birds. I could fill the 
seas with starfish, lobsters and whales. I 
could rattle my little planet with computer- 
generated earthquakes and hurricanes. 

In SimEarth, as in the real world, the 
great natural processes that shape the envi- 
ronment —volcanoes, erosion, continental 
drift—interact with one another. Climate, 
vegetation and geology are represented as 
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| matically occur in factors like the rate of 


interrelated systems, each with controls 
that can be adjusted. Animals multiplying 
too fast? Just crank down the reproduction 
dial. Tired of waiting for evolution to work 
its wonders? Just speed up the mutation 
rate. Earth getting too hot for its own 
good? Just turn off the greenhouse effect. 
Things really get interesting when the 
creatures on my pet planet develop intelli- 
gence. The program is set up so that the be- 
ings that become smart are not necessarily 
human. They can as easily be dolphins or 
spiders. In one game I played, it was a liz- | 


ard that discovered fire. Africa was soon 
littered with Stone Age reptile cities. 
Whatever animals get the gift of intelli- 
gence, it is the player’s job to nurture and 
protect them, guiding their technological 
development by directing investments in | 
science, medicine, agriculture and the arts. 
But playing the Almighty, I discover, is | 
complicated—and dangerous. Skimp on | 
medical research, and your SimEarthlings 
are pestered by plagues. Cut back in the | 
philosophy department, and wars break 
out. Let the master race linger too long in | 
the industrial age, and the planet is choked 
with pollution. If, on the other hand, you 
steer your beings adroitly toward the ages 
of information and nanotechnology (mole- | 
cule building). they will spontaneously 
load themselves into tiny spacecraft, turn 
the earth into a wildlife preserve and take | 
off to colonize other planets—the closest | 
thing to “winning” this game. | 
Scientists will point out that almost ev- | 
ery one of the program’s premises is sub- 
ject to debate, from its assumption that life 
must be based on carbon (rather than, say, 


| silicon) to its noticeable bias against nucle- 


ar energy. The program also assumes that 
technology always advances and that intel- | 
ligence always confers an evolutionary ad- | 
vantage. “We may be flattering ourselves," 
says the program’s designer, Will Wright. 
The most controversial aspect of the 
SimEarth model may be its reliance on the 
so-called Gaia hypothesis, a theory of evo- | 
lution that views the earth as a single or- 
ganism with various feedback mechanisms | 
to maintain conditions suitable for life. In 
SimEarth this means that as the heat trom 
the sun increases 25%, as it has during the 
past few billion years, changes will auto- | 


cloud formation to keep the surface tem- 
perature relatively stable. The feedback 
loops appear most valuable when they are 
turned off, as they were when I played in 
the "hard game" mode. Suddenly, rather 
than "playing" God, I found myself work- 
ing overtime to keep my oceans from boil- 
ing away, my jungles from bursting into 
flame and my populations from suffering 
yet another mass extinction. SimEarth may 
turn out to be Gaia’s best advertisement. If 
God had to adjust all these systems by 
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Roy with his MyScript software 


Personal Touch 


Handwritten computer notes 


N othing impresses quite like a hand- 
written personal note. Textbooks on 
business management stress that point, but 
writing anything in longhand takes time, 
and busy people never have enough of 
that. It occurred to Prannoy Roy, India’s 
leading pollster and the founder of a small 
New Delhi-based software firm called 
Statart Software, that computers could be 
taught to do the job. Two years ago, Roy 
brought together several young software 
engineers to see if a computer could pro- 
vide the personal touch of a handwritten 
note by imitating a person’s script. The an- 
swer will be on computer-shop shelves 
across the U.S, later this month: a program 
called MyScript, which will sell for $199. 

Roy, who is applying for a U.S. patent, 
is convinced that MyScript is the first pro- 
gram of its kind. It is also one of the first 
Indian computer programs—if not the 
very first—to go on the market in the U.S. 
Several American companies, including 
Texas Instruments and Hewlett Packard, 
entered into software-development ven- 
tures with Indian firms during the 1980s. 

MyScript works by using a hand scan- 
ner to enter a sample of a person’s writing, 
at first just a few words plus the alphabet. 
“If you have bad handwriting,” says Roy, 
“this is great. You only have to write well 
once.” After that, whenever the person 
types a letter, it will appear on the screen in 
his or her hand. The completed note or 
letter is printed out on a laser or a dot ma- 
trix printer, or by a pen plotter. 

To make the product look as spontane- 
ous as a handwritten letter, the software in- 
serts random discrepancies in word spac- 
ing and margins. It also allows editing 
onscreen to add such touches as crossed- 
out words or marginal notes. To appeal to 
the U.S. market, Roy enlarged the script to 
suit sprawling American handwriting. For 
those whose writing is illegible, he added 
built-in script dictionaries, one feminine in 
style, the other masculine. Roy believes 


MyScript's market will extend from home 
use to business and public life. At least one 
politician is studying its possibilities: Rajiv 
Gandhi, India's former Prime Minister and 
a committed computer bug. 
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Madonna à la Mondino 


France's hottest rock stylist scores big with Justify My Love 


As Madonna lip-synchs the words to Jus- 
tify My Love, she and a cast of androgynous 
models writhe in simulation of lesbianism, 
mild sadomasochism and group sex. 

A prettified Prince reclines naked on a 
purple orchid for the cover of his album 
Lovesexy. A curvaceous blond housewife 
wags her bottom as she scrubs a pot in the 
sink to the rhythm of the advertising theme 
song for France’s Spontex kitchen sponge. 


hese exercises in sexual-fantasy- 
as-commercial-come-on are the work 
of one man: Jean-Baptiste Mondino, 
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France's hottest rock stylist, photographer, 
advertising director and, above all, maker 
of innovative music videos. Steamy eroti- 
cism pays off. As the visionary behind the 
Madonna video that the U.S. music chan- 
nel MTV recently banned because of its 
graphic sexual content, he no doubt guar- 
antees her mammoth sales when the 4-min. 
50-sec. tape is released worldwide this 
week. Asked whether she expects to make 
a lot of money from the controversy, Ma- 
donna smiles and chirps, “Yes. Aren't I 
lucky?” 

Perhaps her first bit of luck was to re- 
cruit Mondino, 41, as her director. Others 
who have made Mondino’s handpicked 
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The famous art director and the video queen, together again 
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himself. “She is a bad girl,” he s 
donna in an interview, 
ed to that.” 
Rock critics suggest that Mondino p; 
an uncanny knack for making his image 1 
stand out in the look-alike 
world of music videos, The ll 
typical Mondino produc. j ti 
tion 15 a rapidly paced pas- 
tiche of the outlandish and land 
the sexual, a spinning ig the 
demimonde of street feforclat 
toughs and transsex 
hussies. He blurs the c: 


the next, conveying a КЕ 
netic sense of urgency. Infageois | 
Justify My Love, Madonnin Wor 
simulates copulation мі Pestle 
her real-life boyfriend daugh 
Tony Ward, only to have ith Olivie 
slide into a love scene with) Say off 
another man, who turns flor o 
out to be a woman. Mon ауе 
dino also brings in his own 
imagist mascots, like ihe 
brief, backlit silhouette 9 R 
a black male dance! vA | 
sembling the one pe n | 
peared in the recent ^h 
for singer Neneh Che у 
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other occupations a 
phy and advertising. The Spon P 
hugely popular in France, 
paigns for Kodak and Saint L 
won awards, and he is current n пе IA 
for Lee Cooper jeans. Althoue ino der 
been offered the chance. Mon те 
clines to do TV shows ОГ moy ; \ 
rector believes he cannot take 
video much further, but finds 
world of rock irresistible. 
limit of advertising is that Д 
against the tide of society- can 
fashion, on the other han pael 5: 
counterculture.” —By Mic 
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| jeideal in acting has long been held to 

pe the ongoing ensemble. The ratio- 
0 |. that knowing one another enables 

ре ° | to achieve greater openness and 

lote [ра] honesty and thus provides a 
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attract. 


lar resemblance to the intimacy be- 
characters who share everyday lives. 
lino ha yithisreasoning, the perfect acting team 
images fd be members of a family, preferably 
ok-alike [iş roles that parallel their actual rela- 
зов, The sips: That notion has been tested from 
produc. |etotime by husband-and-wife couples, 
ced pas- ate Lunts to Hume Cronyn and J essica 
Jish and [and by occasional extended tribes, in- 
Dinning pig the Barrymores and the Terrys. The 

street jelorclan casting gets some ofits strongest 
ssexual ence in two newly opened productions in 
he cam- |2015 West End featuring the heirs of 
clirium.tpof the foremost actors of the century, 
зе faces, fence Olivier and Michael Redgrave. 
scene. to | Üllver's widow, Joan Plowright, is the 
ig a kip matriarch of a provincial British 
ency. Injgeois family during the decades be- 
ladonna fen World Wars I and II in a revival of 
thik Prestley's 1937 Time and the Conways. 
friend.’ daughters Tamsin Olivier and Julie- 
o havet Olivier play two of the five cosseted 
ene wilh ay offspring, and son Richard Olivier 
o turns torofthe drawing-room melodrama. 
n. Моту daughters Vanessa and Lynn 
his О аре together for the first time as two 
like the оу The Three Sisters, with their 
шшер оша daughter of brother Corin, as 
acer fo pud. 
who dp м Plays turn on the question of 
nt Шс the family of one’s childhood can 
И. “а lifelong bulwark against the tra- 
are iod чп Injustices of the larger world, and 
tlet "i m Center on how trivial events of ev- 
ШШ ii “can add up, almost unnoticed, to 
ОШ; p А change, In each pl 

rop ite ab play the characters 
Q ы M aout the future with ebullient 


ad WP sm o 5 Я 
m e to find that when it comes, it 


- of misery, of suffering without 
n 


cal Sep speculation with superfi- 
The А $o effects, and tyro director Olivi- 


om нь ES of his father's gift for ro- 
prof Vent to | y uses motifs of lighting and 
b the f Ink the time-warp transition 
er e eve and last acts take place dur- 
sic ag om ^ 1919, while the middle 
QUAE Id, or perhaps a dream or 
M ав at peres family on 

4 СТЫ t 20 years later. Bookending 

Р glimpse оға 


literal collection of ¢ dean Plowright an 


toys in the attic, a scrim-shrouded loft con- 
taining a rocking horse, boxes of party cos- 
tumes and the accumulated memories of a 
gilded clan. The first-act game of costumed 
charades can thus be clearly understood as 
an attempt to recapture the spontaneous 
glee and amity of childhood ina family whose 
members are poised on the edge of adult- 
hood, each about to go his own way. 

If the staging overdoes the raucousness 
of the first act, that is apparently to under- 
score the poetic and revelatory aspects of the 
second and third. Olivier’s real-life sisters 
come across as radiantly beautiful, artistic 
and good, and despite the absence of much 
playing time together, they communicate a 
sense of spiritual kinship. 

Tamsin convincingly manages the trans- 
formation from a dreamy girl of 20 to a 
world-weary woman of 40; her sister’s ill- 
fated character does not offer that challenge. 
But the star role belongs to their mother, 
who specializes in this sort of seductive and 
dangerous grande dame. Plowright skillfully 


d daughter Tamsin Olivier 


Redgrave women in Chekhov's The Three Sisters: Vanessa will be most vividly remembered 
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conveys all the merriment of this woman 
before revealing the menace. She is a mother 
who smothers, a dowager who drowns her 
too-well-tended brood. 

The casting is ironically inverted in The 
Three Sisters, in which Vanessa, the eldest 


and most gifted Redgrave, plays Olga, the | 
eldest and least dramatic of the Prozorov | 


women. A carewom schoolmistress, she is 
the stoic survivor among these daughters of 
a deceased general, lacking the alcoholic de- 


pression and adulterous passion of her sister | 


Masha, played too showily by Lynn, or the 
youthful fire and hope of Irena, played with 
trembling sincerity by Jemma. 

Yet, as always, it is Vanessa Redgrave 
whom theatergoers will most vividly remem- 
ber. In the play’s final moments, as Olga 
stands loveless with her now loveless sisters, 
one newly widowed and the other bereft of 
the one man she ever desired, she speaks in 
what seems to be a murmur to herself yet is 
somehow audible in the very back row. Her 
reddish gold tresses are crimped and 
cropped, her blue eyes are bleary, and her 
angular beauty seems crumpled by the years. 
Someday, she says, all this pain will make 
sense. Someday life will have meaning. Until 
then, one must just go on living. And slowly, 
almost tunelessly, she leads her sisters in a 
nursery song and a swaying dance by which 
they push the clock back toward hope. 

The clock setting is figurative then, but is 
a literal gesture at other points in the stun- 
ning, expressionistic staging by Robert 
Sturua, artistic director of the Rustaveli 
Theater in Soviet Georgia. While neither as 
opulently funny as Aunt Lynn nor as relent- 
lessly truthful as Aunt Vanessa, Jemma 
proves that a Redgrave-in-waiting— maybe 
only a Redgrave—can hold the stage with 
them. When Chekhov wrote it, Sisters must 
have been meant as Irena’s play: it begins 
with her birthday party and ends with her 
desolation. This is the rare production that 
actually makes it hers. Rarer still, when the 
other Redgrave stars are shining. " 
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ae Cinema 


Christmas films come in two basic 
shapes: books and toys. The toys— dol! ba- 
bies like Home Alone and cuddly creatures 
like Edward Scissorhands —may mop up at 
the box office. But prestige is a Hollywood 
product too; it can be cashed in for Oscars if 
enough critics and Motion Picture Acade- 
my voters are impressed by what they see. 
So lauded literary properties like Harnlet 
and The Sheltering Sky become ambitious 
films. Herewith, three bookish films hoping 
for a shelf life that extends past New Year's: 
{ 1 1 1 1 
НЕ GODFATHER PART Ill 


T hey were like the Kennedys of Mas- 
sachusetts, an immigrant clan that 
reaped power and pain in almost 
equal measure. They were like the Ewings 
of Dallas, with a brilliant, scheming son 
wrapping his dirty deals in a whisper and a 
smile. They were like every family, the Cor- 
leones of Mario Puzo's imagination, except 
they wrote their quarrels in blood. They 
killed their rivals, and when they felt be- 
trayed from within, they killed each other. 

How titillating the Corleones seemed in 
1972 and "74, when Francis Ford Coppola 
turned Puzo's best seller into two Oscar- 
winning Godfather films. Here was a family 
of murderers viewed with cool compassion; 
they did their lurid business with style. Cop- 
pola’s own style, which set the tone for ’70s 
movies, was called operatic—meaning that 
the characters moved slowly, died grandly 
and emoted at the top of their lungs. The 
book was a fast, brutal read; the movie saga 
was an extended, ravishing look. 

And now, at long last, a long look back 
in The Godfather Part III, a meandering but 
finally quite affecting climax to the saga. It 
is 1979, and Michael Corleone (Al Pacino), 
the sleek, ruthless don, has become a legiti- 
mate billionaire. His sister Connie (Talia 
Shire) has dredged herself out of a sullen 
stupor to become his feisty adviser. His ex- 
wife Kay (Diane Keaton) has remarried. 
His son Anthony (Franc D'Ambrosio) has 
eyes to become an opera singer. His 
daughter Mary (Sofia Coppola) is itching 
to grow up and fall in love. 


At first Michael is pleased to have his 
crimson career behind him. When Vincent 
Mancini (Andy Garcia), the bastard son of 
Michael's brother Sonny, shows up ready 
to bite the ear off any idle Mafioso, Mi- 
chael tells him, *I don't need ue и, 1 
need more lawyers.” But in his negotia- 
tions with a m padrone (Eli Wallach), 


with a gaudy capo (Joe Mantegna), even 
with some slippery Vatican officials over a 
European real estate deal, Michael de- 
cides he needs tough guys. The question is: 
Can he still be tough enough to lead them? 

That's not a tough question. The Godfa- 
ther Part III, is a gangster picture, after all, 


and Michael is the antihero with whom the 
series lives and dies. The true perplexer is 
whether filmgoers will care to see, or care 
about, an aging entrepreneur haunted by 
specters from films nearly two decades old. 
Because this is a movie about loss, Pacino 
must relinquish the steely calm of his youth- 
ful Michael; now he is Lear without the 
grandeur. Nor can G3 find suave new twists 
and characters to propel the plot and lure 
the teens. Garcia, an electric actor, swag- 
gers so handsomely that he makes one wish 
for another sequel. But he is helpless to 
strike sparks with Sofia Coppola (the direc- 
tor's daughter), whose gosling gracelessness 
comes close to wrecking the movie. 

The first Godfather films sketched a 
history of the Mafia as a cracked-mirror re- 
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у Screenwriter Michael 


‚| A Lear, a tear and a smear: Pacino, left, 
beset by family tragedy, in Godfather Ш; 
Williams and De Niro, looking for a miracle, | 
| їп Awakenings; Griffith and Hanks, cruising 
— 35 fora bruising, in Bonfire | 


Cristofer, and director Brian De Palma has 
succeeded in the more difficult task of find- 
Ing a cinematic equivalent for the novelist's 
singular style. Using unconventional angles 
lenses and light, he accomplishes on the 
screen what Wolfe achieved on the page 
through deliciously exaggerated dialogue 
and deadpan parody. De Palma lifts us out 
of banal realism but stops short of forcing 
surrealism's affectations upon us. 

As most of the civilized world probably 
knows, this story finds Sherman (well 
played by Tom Hanks despite miscasting), 
self-styled Master of the Universe, falling 
off the edge of that portion of the cosmos 
known to him. That is to say, he takes a 
wrong turn into New York's South Bronx 
while driving his mistress Maria (Melanie 
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Griffith) home. Seemingly threatened by 
two black youths in this forbidding land- 
scape, they accidentally injure one. of the 
kids. Since Sherman and Maria dare not 
make their relationship public, they flee 
the scene without reporting the incident. 
When the victim falls into a coma, his 
case is taken up by a rabble-rousing ghetto 
preacher and amplified by a sensation- 
seeking tabloid journalist (whose relatively 


small role in the book has been awkwardly | 


expanded to make a star role for Bruce 
Willis). In turn, the whole affair is relent- 
lessly pressed by prosecutors who are far 
more interested in playing class and racial 
politics than in pursuing justice. _ 

But if Sherman is technically innocent 
of the charges against him, he is guilty of 
moral blindness. The junk bonds he has so 


ho) 

profitably sold are of a piece with the junk 
politics, junk journalism and junk culture 
that conspire first to convert him from man 
Into media symbol, then to divest him ofall 
his possessions, including self-possession. 
When he finally recognizes that awful con- 
gruity between what he has been and what 
the modern world has become, he sets 
aside the last of his gentlemanly compunc- 
tions and turns against his tormentors, fists 
flailing, strangled cries gurgling in his 
throat. It is the point of this complex enter- 
prise, the vivid moral of what is really a fa- 

ble successfully disguising itself as a novel. 
Yet the movie elides this moment, and 
Sherman eludes full confrontation with self 
and world. His escape from false conviction 
and imprisonment is played for smug come- 
dy. The movie has no moral or dramatic 
weight, and that is a flaw that its makers 
seem to recognize. They have Sherman’s 
judge (the estimable Morgan Freeman) 
step down from the bench and deliver to the 
camera a homily full of liberal-humanist pi- 
ety. It is a dreadful ending, which manages 
to travesty all the tough-minded things 
Wolfe tried to say, and everything a movie 
unafraid of its own subject matter should 
have said. — By Richard Schickel | 


| AWAKENINGS 


For its first hour or so, this upscale 
heart tugger motors along familiar trails. A 
brilliant, humane neurologist (Robin Wil- 
liams) bends the rules and manages to 
reach the neglected patients at a Bronx, 
N.Y., hospital. Dead souls spring to life. 
Minds dormant for decades must now ad- 
just to sentience, and to the world that has | 
grown 30 years older in an eyewink. 

So far, so ennobling—and predict- 
able—in director Penny Marshall's fidgety 
rendering of a case study by Oliver Sacks. 
But then the door of awareness starts to 
close on one patient (Robert De Niro). 
Worse, he can chart his gradual loss, as he 
never could earlier, when all was lost. He is 
now his own historian, recording the last 
sunset on the only world he knows. These 
scenes of decline mark a beautiful passage 
in an otherwise ordinary disease-of-the- 
week TV-style drama. 

Count on Awakenings, written by Steve 
Zaillian, to mop up at Oscar-nominations 
time. Any movie about mental disturbance 
(One Flew over the Cuckoo's Nest, Rain 
Man)is likely to touch Academy members, 
not so much because it treats a serious is- 
sue as because it parades the performer's 
craft. To watch De Niro shrink into the 
shadow of catatonia is to be made aware of 
his great gifts of body control, of withdraw- 
ing into character, of seeming to be. It's an 
awesome show that reveals more about De 
Niro than about the man he is playing. Like 
the Master Thespian on U.S. television’s 
Saturday Night Live, he might be expected 
to snap out of his poignant lethargy and tri- 
umphantly shout, “Acting!” — RC 
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PETER BROOKER —REX FEATURES. 


Only yx. New 
York City billionaire Donald 
Trump moved out on lvana, 
his Czechoslovak-born wife 
of 13 years, and took up with 
a 26-year-old actress named 
Marla Maples. Last week a 
tearful Ivana dissolved the 
marriage. It was, said she, “a 
sad day for everyone." Fi- 
nances will be sorted out 
later, but Trump will try to 
enforce a prenuptial agree- 
ment that gives Ivana $25 
million and the family man- 
sion. She can push for mil- 
lions more, but with Don- 
ald's empire in disarray, she 
may be trumped. 


Le Rap Francais 


When they first performed publicly, they recall, “we had just two songs, so we sang them both." Since ў 


and DETONATEUR S have emerged as the Gallic answer to America's Public Enemy. This summer j| 
Supreme NTM, as they are known collectively, released a collection of socially subversive lyrics accom: f 
panied by music remixed from soul disks. Not surprisingly, rioting lycéens chanted NTM's name in the ff 
streets of Paris last month. Concludes one of the group's songs: “Power, pooh!” 
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Chess Mates 


Aficionados consider this 
the finest of their four title 
encounters. After 19 games, 
reigning champion Gary Kas- 
parov leads challenger Ana- 
toly Karpov in the World 
Chess championship. Last 
week the mental struggle 


continued. Only after the 
match arbitrator drove to 
Karpov's villa to prove the 
safety of the snow-covered 
route to the hall where the 
matches are being played 
did Karpov agree to face his 
rival, who promptly beat 
him. The next match ended 
in a draw, leaving the $1.7 
million prize up for grabs. 
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Post Heights 


At the tender age of 11, 
Craig Shergold has already 
earned a place in the Guin- 
ness Book of Records. The 
lad from Surrey, England, 
who suffers from a brain tu- 
mor, last week opened an 
exhibit in London of some of 
the 33 million get-well cards 
he has received—more than 
anyone ever. Craig’s mother 
Marion thanks her son’s 
well-wishers but implores, 
“We don't want any more.” 
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Grey Sister 


Admirers call Marie Margue- 
rite d’Youville the Mother 
Teresa of her time, but the 
famous Calcutta nun never 
faced the tragedy and hu- 
miliation endured by А 
D’Youville, born in 
Quebec in 1701. By the 
age of 28 she had lost 
her father, her husband 
and four of her six chil- 4 
dren, a desolation she | 
assuaged by dedicating 
herself to alleviating 


the suffering 
washed clothes, bat 
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'T HE STORE. 


LIKE SOME FABULOUS, 
LEGENDARY JEWEL BOX, THE 
CARTIER STORE OFFERS 
TREASURES OF DAZZLING 
REFINEMENT. EXCLUSIVE 
CREATIONS FROM A 
CELEBRATED JEWELLER. 
SUPERB COLLECTIONS OF 
STUNNINGLY INVENTIVE 
OBJECTS. FROM THE 
LUXURIOUSLY PRESTIGIOUS 
TO THE ELEGANTLY 
FUNCTIONAL. EVERYTHING 
IS EXTRAORDINARY. 
EVERYTHING TEMPTS. 
JEWELLERY, WRISTWATCHES, 
LIGHTERS, EYEWEAR, 
WRITING INSTRUMENTS, 
LEATHER GOODS, PERFUMES, 
TABLEWARE... 

THE CARTIER STORE 
EPITOMISES THE FINE ART 
OF LIVING, 

THE FINE ART OF GIVING: 


THE ART OF BEING UNIQUE. 
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to be the finest cigarette in the world 


THE MOST DISTINGUISHED TOBACCO HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul fron ari Haridwar 
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